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The  New  Year. 


The  new  year  is  upon  us,  and  need  we  say  auything  of  the  old  ?  We  do  not 
care  to  moralize  upon  the  past,  nor  regret  our  failures  at  having  left  undone  what 
we  should  have  done,  nor  lament  the  fact,  that  we  have  done  much  that  we  should 
not  have  done.  Doubtless  every  farmer  feels  the  force  of  these  truths,  but  it  is 
now  too  late  to  grieve  over  the  past.  Our  advice  to  others  is  to  profit  by  expe- 
rience. Was  the  past  year  an  unsuccessful  one  ?  If  so,  in  what  respect,  and  why 
was  it  unsuccessful  ? 

Perhaps  drought  destroyed  the  crop.  Does  this  not  teach  a  lesson,  and  one,  too, 
that  is  easily  learned  ?  That  di'ought  probably  began  in  June  and  continued 
through  the  summer.  Then  the  lesson  taught  is,  to  place  less  reliance  upon  crops 
that  need  summer  culture.  Oats  may  be  sown  at  any  time  between  1st  September 
and  the  middle  of  February,  and  will  never  be  injured  by  summer  droughts. 
Then,  by  all  means,  diversify  the  crop  sufficiently  to,  at  l^ast,  reduce  the  risk  of 
total  dependence  upon  the  summer  crop. 

Others  will  say,  I  made  a  fine  crop,  but  the  price  was  so  low  there  was  no  profit 
realized  ;  the  cost  of  production  was  equal  to  the  price  in  market. 

This  is  a  chronic  complaint  for  which  there  is  no  other  panacea  than  a  diversity 
of  crops.  To-day  there  are  thousands  of  cotton  planters  who  are  determined  they 
will  plant  less  cotton  this  year  than  last.  Before  planting  time,  as  many  will 
conclude,  "  well,  there  are  so  many  who  will  diminish  their  area,  that  the  crop  of 
1876  must  be  a  small  one,  and  will,  therefore,  sell  at  a  high  price ;  hence  /  will  just 
put  in  a  few  more  acres,  and  it  will  not  affect  the  aggregate."  These  "  few  more 
acres"  added  by  these  thousands  of  irresolute,  covetous  farraens,  will  aggregate  an 
area  that  will  swell  the  crop  to  its  usual  "^00  large  "  size.  Whereas,  if  any  one  of 
these  many  farmers  would  only  adhere  to  his  first  determination,  he  would  reap 
the  reward  of  his  prudence  and  wisdom.  It  matters  not  what  be  the  price  of 
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cottou,  if  the   furm   is  self-sustaining  the  cotton  crop  will    be  the  net  iucoiue,  and 
will  not  be  taxed  for  all  the  multifarious  disbursements  of  the  farm. 

Many  farmers  will  say,  I  bought  corn  last  summer  and  had  to  haul  it  from  the 
depot  in  June  and  July.  To  such  the  inquiry  with  propriety  will  come,  "  what 
did  that  corn  cost  me  ?  " 

Brother  farmer,  if  it  cost  you  an  entry  upon  the  merchant's  books,  or  a  lien  upon 
your  crop  or  crops  for  the  year,  sacrifice  half  the  mules  you  have  before  you  repeat 
this  operation.  Corn  bought  on  a  credit  is  poison  to  a  poor  man,  and  is,  as  every 
one  knows,  terribly  deleterious  to  the  health  of  plough  animals.  From  some  un- 
accountable reason  mules  will  not  fatten  on  it. 

But  if  the  ways  and  means  cannot  be  otherwise  devised,  and  you  must  again 
buy  corn  on  a  credit,  then  buy  it  at  once,  and  buy  enough,  and  haul  it  home,  to 
do  until  the  crop  is  laid  by.  No  farmer  can  tell  the  cost  of  taking  mules  from  the 
plough  in  June  and  July  to  haul  corn  from  the  depot.  It  is  not  simply  the  cost 
of  wear  and  tear  on  stock  and  vehicles  and  the  per  diem  paid  the  driver.  If  this 
were  all,  the  cost  might  be  borne.  But  to  this  must  be  added  many  hours  of  irre- 
vocable time  lost  forever  to  the  crop,  but  gained,  and  permanently  gained,  by  the 
crop's  greatest  enemy.  Grass  grows  faster  while  the  wagon  has  gone  to  the  depot 
than  at  any  other  stage  of  the  crop  ;  especially  if  rain  has  fallen  the  night  before, 
or  during  the  trip.  We  once  knew  thirty  acres  of  cotton,  that  bade  fair  to  make 
twenty  bales,  to  yield  but  eight  bales,  because  the  three  hands  that  cultivated  it 
spent  a  day  going  for  corn  to  the  depot.  Rain  fell  Wednesday  night.  They  spent 
Thursday,  a  beautiful  day,  hauling  corn  from  the  railroad.  Friday  was  another 
rainy  day,  Saturday  too  wet  to  plough,  Sunday  intervened,  and  Monday  found  the 
crop  overrun  with  grass.  A  pushing  day's  work  on  Thursday  would  have  smoth- 
ered the  grass  that  became  hydraheaded  by  the  following  INIouday. 

Another  class  of  farmers  will  say,  my  labor  was  inefficient,  and  hence  I  made 
no  money  last  year. 

To  these  we  say  avoid  such  a  misfortune  in  the  future,  by  diversifying  your 
crops.  If  three  mules  and  six  hands  will  cultivate  forty  acres  of  cotton  and  thirty- 
five  acres  of  corn,  (which  is  about  an  average  area  for  such  d  force),  two  mules 
and  four  hands  will  cultivate  thirty  acres  of  cotton,  ten  acres  of  corn  and  thirty  five 
acres  of  small  grain,  and  make  three-fourths  as  much  cottou,  double  as  much 
provender,  and  save  the  cost  of  one-third  the  labor.  Try  it  who  will,  the  result 
will  prove  the  truthfulness  of  the  assertion.  The  season  for  sowing  wheat,  barley, 
or  rye  is  past,  but  the  red  oat  "  will  pay"  if  sown  as  late  as  the  1st  of  March. 

But  the  past  is  gone ;  bid  it  adieu.  Let  us  anticipate  the  future.  The  expe- 
rience of  a  decade  reveals  the  astounding  fact,  that  though  the  Soulh  produces  and 
exports  over  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  cotton  annually,  she  has  not 
advanced  during  that  decade  one  single  step  in  the  scale  of  financial  independence. 
Poor  ten  years  ago,  she  is  poor  to  day.  Lands  almost  everywhere  throughout  the 
South  are  a  burden  to  their  owners,  who  are  and  have  been  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water  for  other  people.  Money  is  so  scarce  that  it  may  be  said  there  is 
none  in  the  market.  Despondency  and  discontent  are  abroad  in  the  land.  We 
are  more  familiar  with  these   effects  than  their   causes.     The  cotton  mania,  unre- 
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liable  labor,  droughts,  freshets,  aud  many  other  interpositions,  both  human  and 
divine,  have  been  assigned  as  the  cause  of  all  our  troubles  ;  but  we  think  a  most 
effective  cause  is  seldom  adverted  to. ' 

We  are  poor,  and  we  must  believe  it,  for  everybody  says  so.  But  unfortu- 
nately we  seldom  act  like  poor  people.  We  live  too  much  like  rich  people.  Prac- 
tical economy  we  do  not  study.  Self-denial  is  not  thoroughly  practised.  Our 
wants  are  not  sufficiently  curtailed.  We  buy  too  much  and  have  too  little  to  sell. 
The  farmer  who  buys  every  month  in  the  year  and  sells  only  at  the  close  of  the 
year,  will  always  find  his  "outgo"  greater  than  his  income.  Drops  of  water  will 
soon' overflow  the  bucket.  Cents  can  soon  aggregate  dollars.  Aud  small  accounts 
will  soon  consume  the  proceeds  of  a  year's  labor. 

Again,  we  buy  too  much  to  eat,  and  always  pay  more  for  the  thing  than  it  is 
worth.  A  barrel  of  flour  can  be  made  by  two  days  labor  of  a  man  aud  horse,  when 
that  labor  has  but  little  monetary  value  on  the  farm.  The  same  barrel  cannot  be 
bought  for  less  than  seven  dollars.  Two  days  labor  of  a  man  and  horse  is  seldom 
worth  more  than  the  half  of  seven  dollars,  if  they  can  be  hired  at  all.  The  bacon 
a  familv  eats  during  the  year  can  be  grown  at  an  inappreciable  cost.  It  cannot 
be  bought  without  money,  money  cannot  be  had  without  grumbling,  aud  grumbling 
keeps  the  farmer  "  at  outs"  with  the  world. 

Then,  brother  farmer,  we  beseech  you  now  at  the  opening  of  another  year,  sup- 
press your  wants,  come  down  to  "  hard  pan,"  buy  less,  prepare  to  grow  more  to  eat, 
do  more  yourselves,  and  depend  less  upon  others,  economize  your  time  and  see  to  it 
that  every  day  is  profitably  spent,  and  our  word  for  it,  another  harvest  will  find 
you  greatly  improved  in  mind,  body  and  estate.  If  this  result  is  not  attained, 
you  can  and  must  charge  culpability  upon  none  others  than  yourselves. 
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The  Fincastle  Herald  has  been  informed  that  a  piece  of  iron  hung  in  fruit  trees 
will  effectually  prevent  the  ravages  of  frost.  The  informant  states  that  the  night 
before  the  freeze  in  April,  he  hung  several  pieces  of  old  iron  in  ten  of  his  peack 
trees,  and  the  trees  were  loaded  with  peaches,  the  yield  being  not  less  than  seventy- 
five  bushels.  The  fruit  of  the  remaining  trees  (sixty-five  in  number)  in  the  orch- 
ard was  killed.  A  piece  of  horse-shoe  was  hung  in  a  cherry  tree  in  the  same 
orchard,  and  the  yield  was  abundant,  while  in  three  adjacent  trees  the  fruit  was 
entirely  killed.  He  says  the  idea  originated  with  his  mother,  and  that  he,  by  her 
instructions,  when  a  boy,  tried  the  same  thing  frequently,  and  with  the  same 
result.    This  is  important,  if  true,  and  it  will  cost  but  little  to  test  the  truth  of  it. 


The  Rural  Carolinian  should   be  subscribed  for  because  it  is  acknowledged 
to  be  a  standard  agricultural  ptriodical  by  the  most  prominent  men  in  the  United 

States. 
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Going  back  on  some  old  volumes  of  the  Rural  Carolinian  and  Southern 
Cultivator,  I  find  that  topics  of  interest  come  up  again  and  again  quite  often. 
There  is  no  harm  in  this,  because  although  we  go  around  in  a  circle,  we  have 
otherwise,  a  continual  motion  forward. 

If  a  tyro  would  write,  there  are  ten  chances  to  one  that  some  one  else  has  been 
over  the  same  ground  already;  yet  may  not  the  same  song  be  sung  again  in  a 
different  manner,  or  in  another  key  and  still  be  pleasing  to  the  ear? 

A  writer  on  page  390-91,  2d  vol.  of  the  Rural  Carolinian,  as  is  his  wont, 
hits  the  nail  on  the  head.  He  says  :  "  When  you  can  make  every  farmer  in  the 
country  feel  the  want  of  an  agricultural  paper,  your  agricultural  societies  fairs, 
and  all  that,  will  prove  a  success  and  a  blessing  ; "  and,  he  should  have  added,  not 
before. 

I  am  sorry  that  for  the  want  of  time  or  space  the  cause,  effect,  and  remedy  of 
this  apathy,  should  not  have  been  pointed  out  by  this  clear  headed  writer. 

Why  is  it,  that  many,  who  can  keep  a  half  dozen  mangy  hound  dogs  and  can 
spend  unaccounted  for  days  and  nights  in  running  down  a  fox,  or  in  nosing  out 
the  last  deer  in  the  woods,  can't  afford  the  enormous  sum  "  of  two  dollars  for  a 
paper.  Too  expensive  to  fatten  hogs — hard  times — no  time  to  read.  They'll  fill 
a  page  with  this  sort  of  logic  at  sight." 

Let  us  see ;  there  is  some  ground  for  the  last  assertion  ;  it  is  literally  so  with 
many  ;  they  have  to  spell  it  out  word  by  word,  and  why  ? 

Let  us  go  back  in  retrospection,  to  primary  schools,  from  a  common  sense  stand 
point. 

If  there  be  any  one  matter  which  was,  and  is,  of  more  importance  than  another 
in  these  Southern  States,  is  that  of  old  Field  Schools.  Why  should  they  be  as 
drv  and  barren  as  the  old  field  itself?  Why  should  they  be  of  mu.shroom  growth, 
iinder  the  shade  of  which  some  dilapidated  Bohemian  good-for-notiiing  spreads 
"himself,  until  people  find  out,  if  any  ever  do,  that  he  is  a  cypher?  Why  is  not 
the  school  planted,  and  niade  to  thrive  and  prosper  like  other  surrounding  efforts  of 
the  well  to  do  farmer? 

I  write  old  field  schools,  because  it  is  sickening  to  read  the  pedantic  and  misty 
terms  used  to  decoy  young  men  and  women,  who  are  wofuUy  deficient  in  most  of 
the  really  useful  studies.  They  jump  over  all  this  and  enter  the  grammar  institute, 
or  (college,  or  seminary,  (whatever  it  may  be,  the  emblem  should  be  a  saussage 
.stuffer,)  at  an  expense  of  two  or  three  hundred  dollars,  to  learn  abroad,  what  they 
might  have  learned  at  home  for  fifty.  After  a  year  or  two  they  come  with  a  pen 
and  ink  sketch  of  a  spread  eagle,  (suggestive)  or  some  thing  of  the  kind.  Ex- 
cepting this,  which  has  of  course  been  made  a  specialty,  the  remainder  of  the 
stuffing  was  of  little  meat  and  very  much  wind.  The  consequence  is  that  when 
the  stuffer  comes  back  on  to  the  farm,  or  into  the  kitchen,  a  collapse  takes  place  and 
you  can't  see  the  results  of  the  expenditure  in  anything  except  a  disposition  to 
ignore  the  calling  of  the  old  folks. 
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Tliere  are  no  hurubiigs  now,  oh,  no!  Though  the  papers  are  filled  with  thin 
line  advertisements,  which  like  the  beckoning  "  whips  "on  tlie  wharf  at  the  arrival 
of  a  boat,  find  out  the  innocent  traveller,  promising  to  carry  him  to  felicity  in  the 
shortest  possible  time.  No  humbug!  but  the  stuffing  institutions  are  springing  up 
all  around  the  horizon — "  Enter  at  any  time" — -'Patent  stuffer  always  ready." 

The  wonder  is  that  ''  they  don't  pay  a  young  man  "  thirty  dollars  a  week,  horse 
and  buggy  thrown  in,  to  come. 

Baruum,  for  the  monopoly  of  the  liquor  trade  in  some  city,  offered  to  do  some 
astounding  things  in  the  way  of  benefit  thereto.  If  he  could  have  had  the  money, 
expended  out  of  the  State  by  planters  in  sending  their  sons  to  some  distant  point 
for  an  education,  he  could  have  hired  a  good  teacher  for  every  neighborhood, 
besides  paying  the  poor  for  the  time  their  boys  would  have  been  wanted  in  the 
crop.  It  is  this  misapplication  of  means  that  has  made  the  Southern  States  what 
they  are  in  this  connection.  It  is  this  false,  selfish,  mode  that  has  left  so  many 
dolts  here.  It  is  this  aristocratic  blindness  that  has  tilled  our  country  with  so 
many  collapsed  students  and  fence-riding  farmers. 

Little  children  must  learn  a,  b,  c,  and  a  great  many  other  matters,  before  they 
are  capable  of  being  manipulated  at  a  high  school.  But  unfortunately  the  im- 
provement in  capacity  don't  always  keep  pace  with  the  length  of  dresses,  or  with 
the  donning  of  top  boots  and  spurs.  My  friend,  the  farmer,  judges  of  his  boys  and 
girls,  as  he  does  of  his  crop,  '•  you're  tall  enough  and  I'll  see  if  some  of  these 
streak  of  lightning  institutions  can't  fill  out  the  head."  The  advertised  list  of 
studies  is  an  unknown  beyond  to  him,  and  he  thinks  that  a  lavish  expenditure  of 
money  should  produce  a  corresponding  result.  But  he  finds  that  the  brain  can't 
be  fertilized  as  rapidly  as  his  acres,  for  looking  for  well  filled  heads  he  finds 
nothing  but  chaff. 

Can  we  so  much  wonder  that  our  fox  hunting  friend  should  find  less  enjoyment 
in  spelling  out  iiiformation  from  books  ?  They  are  a  world  unknown  to  hira, 
while  the  bawling  of  a  litter  of  pups  is  an  old  time  music.  It  matters  not  whether 
the  fault  was  his  father's  or  his  neighbor's  father's,  the  old  Field  School  was  left  to 
take  care  of  itself,  or  to  be  run  by  some  Bohemian,  while  young  master  was  sent 
away  to  be  stuflTed.  M.  L.  BALDWIN. 

Orangeburg,  November  23,  1875. 
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There  is  a  good  deal  of  complaint  among  farmers  of  hard  times  and  scarcity  of 
greenbacks,  and  many  seem  to  think  that  agriculturists,  as  a  class,  are  exceptionally 
poverty  stricken  Greenbacks  are  scarce  in  the  country,  and  the  farmers  are  not 
so  well  to  do  as  they  ought  to  be,  aud  might  be,  but  we  suspect  that  if  they  could 
change  places  with  the  dwellers  in  cities  aud  towns  for  a  short  time,  they  would  go 
back  to  the  farm  wiser  and  more  contented.  As  the  agricultural  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times  says,  "  one  cause  of  coniplaiut  among  farmers  is  the  small 
amount  in  money  they  are  able  to  obtain  from  the  sale  of  the  products  of  their 
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labor;  in  other  words,  the  amount  of  cash  they  have  the  pleasure  of  handling  dur- 
ing the  year.  They  frequently  point  to  the  mechanics  of  our  cities,  or  even  the 
clerks  in  stores  and  various  offices,  whose  salaries  appear  to  be  entirely  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  work  performed  or  talents  required,  as  proof  of  unjust  discrimina- 
tion made  in  remunerating  labor.  A  casual  glance  at  the  prices  paid  for  labor  in 
cities  and  in  country  would  certainly  lead  one  to  believe  that  the  former  was  really 
unnecessarily  high,  or  the  latter  ridiculously  low.  It  is  this  seeming  difference  which 
makes  so  many  young  men  and  women  in  the  country  strive  to 'get  into  the  cities; 
it  also  makes  their  parents  feel  that  they,  too,  are  cheated  out  of  their  rights  in  sell- 
ing the  products  of  their  farms  at  less  than  city  retail  prices.  There  are,  however, 
two  sides  to  this  question,  and  it  is  well  not  to  decide  hastily  in  regard  to  which  is 
the  most  favorable  without  knowin<£  something  of  both. 

If  wages  are  higher  in  cities  than  in  the  country,  the  cost  of  living  is  in  propor- 
tion, and  there  is  no  way  of  escaping  it.  It  may  sound  very  well  for  a  carpenter 
or  mason  to  receive  four  dollars  per  day,  but  if  he  has  to  pay  two  of  it  for  house 
rent,  he  is  no  better  off  than  the  country  mechanic  who  receives  only  three  dollars 
and  pays  one  for  an  equally  good,  and  perhaps  a  better,  house.  Then,  again,  where 
rents  are  high  other  necessaries  of  life  are  usually  in  proportion  ;  consequently  it  is 
not  the  amount  of  money  a  man  receives  for  his  labor,  but  what  he  can  save,  which 
brings  a  competency.  Now,  if  we  take  the  mass  of  trades  people,  mechanics  and 
other  laborers  of  our  cities,  and  the  poorer  class  of  farmers,  and  inquire  minutely 
into  the  circumstances  of  each,  the  latter  will  be  found  far  the  more  independent  of 
the  two.  A  farmer  who  can  actually  save  one  or  two  hundred  dollars  per  annum, 
after  providing  for  the  support  of  his  family,  is  doing  better  than  nine-tenths  of  the 
residents  of  our  cities  who  have  an  income  of  from  three  to  five  thousand  dollars 
per  annum.  Then,  again,  a  farmer  who  works  upon  his  own  land  is  constantly 
accumulating  wealth,  even  if  he  cannot  show  a  balance  in  cash  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  because  every  tree  planted,  ditch  dug,  fence  built,  or  field  cleared,  enhances 
the  value  of  his  real  estate.  These  are  so  much  capital  laid  aside  for  the  future, 
which,  if  rightfully  managed,  will  bring  as  good  interest  as  though  invested  in  Gov- 
ernment bonds. 

We  have  only  to  take  the  proportions  of  men  in  both  city  and  country  who  are 
really  in  independent  circumstances,  that  is,  capable  of  supporting  themselves  and 
families  without  fear  of  want  staring  them  in  the  face,  should  anything  happen  to 
prevent  them  from  laboring  or  attending  to  business,  in  order  to  see  how  much 
superior  farming  is  to  other  ordinary  occupations.  It  is  not  a  pursuit  provocative 
of  riotous  living,  but  one  that  is  safe  from  disastrous  fluctuations,  caused  by  panics 
in  monetary  affairs.  It  is  said  that  about  five  per  cent,  of  those  who  attempt  busi- 
ness in  cities  succeed  ;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  there  are  five  farmers  in  a  hundred  who 
fail  to  make  a  good  living,  provided  they  are  intelligent  and  industrious. 

The  editor  of  the  Times  had  in  view  the  condition  of  the  farmers  of  the  North, 
and  his  remarks  are  true,  even  when  applied  to  them.  Ours  is  a  far  better  fanning 
country  than  that  in  which  the  Northern  farmer  labors,  and  our  agriculturists 
handle  more  money  than  those  of  the  North.  If  they  are  in  worse  circumstances, 
pecuniarily,  it  is  because  they  spend  more,  rather  than  because  they  make  less. 


TJie  Importance  of  Potash  for  Soils. 
Table  Etiquette. 


Mk.  Editou  :  May  I  break  a  lance  on  a  wind-mill.  I  don't  think  it  a  giant; 
on  the  contrary,  I  know  'tis  a  wind-mill. 

In  my  back  reading  of  the  Rural  Carolinian,  I  see,  "  Use  the  knife  for  cut- 
ing  only."  I  have  seen  this  elsewhere,  often,  from  sources  that  would  teach  one 
to  sneeze  with  "  elegance  and  propriety " — save  us.  But  when  it  is  reiterated 
through  the  Carolinian,  I  feel  pretty  much  as  I  should  if  wife  were  to  offer  me  a 
potato,  first  putting  on  silk  gloves. 

How  long  since  was  it  ascertained  to  be  unmannerly  or  dangerous,  if  you  please, 
to  eat  with  the  knife  ?     Isn't  this  one  of  the  freaks  of  etiquette  ? 

How  long  since  "  Guunybags  "  had  his  surplus  silver  made  into  ostentatious 
forks?  And  didn't  that  veri/  originally  smart  young  lady  say  about  that  time,  "I 
never  see  one  eating  with  a  knife  but  that  I  am  in  horror  that  his  throat  may  be 
cut."  Etiquette  cries,  aye!  She  gets  up  at  ten,  breakfasts  at  noon,  dines  at  five, 
and  roams  about  all  night. 

Let  one  with  a  lively  imagination  see  Miss  Etiquette  use  her  fork.  She  has 
stabbed  a  grain  of  rice  and  is  inserting  it  in  a  mouth  that  is  kept  to  its  limits  by 
precept  and  line;  a  jostling  waiter  with  a  ponderous  dish  drives  the  pet  trident  m 
at  this  critical  moment. 

Where  is  the  difference  ? 

Mr.  Editor,  you  are  committed  on  the  side  of  the  fork.  But  are  Smith,  Brown, 
Jones  and  Robinson,  to  "  play  manners"  and  starve  because  Mr.  Upper  Ten  chooses 
to  eat  off  from  chop  sticks  ?  Are  we  all  to  stand  on  our  heads  if  Fashion  says  'tis 
an  elegant  and  comfort^vble  position  ?  Or,  will  you  say,  ''  'twill  do  "  for  Brown, 
Jones,  and  Smith,  of  the  ninety  and  nine,  but,  we  pray  you,  Miss  Araminta, 
observe,  (and  she'll  do  it  or  die)  the  awful  fiat  has  gone  forth,  *'  Eat  not  with  the 
knife."  B. 

Orangeburg,  S.  C,  Noveniher  20,  1875. 


The  Importance  of  Potash  for  Soils. 


The  farmer  or  planter  who  reads  agricultural  papers,  needs  hardly  be  told  that 
potash  is  an  important  element  in  the  composition  of  agricultural  plants,  and  that 
-they  must  find  it  in  the  soil.  If  it  be  not  already  there,  we  must  put  it  there,  iu 
some  form,  as  a  manure  It  is  deficient  in  all  our  pine  lands,  below  the  granitic 
belt,  which  have  been  under  cultivation  for  any  considerable  number  of  years. 

In  its  commercial  forms,  potash  is  an  expensive  article — costing,  iu  quantity,  in 
New  York,  at  least  .six  cents  a  pound.  The  fiirmer  must  look  about  at  home  for  a 
cheaper  supply.  This  must  be  found  in  the  ash  of  plants  and  especially  in  wood 
ashes.  It  would  seem  that  every  intelligent  farmer  must  know  that  ashes  are 
valuable  as  a  fertilizer,  but  when  we  see  they  are  wasted   on    many  farms  w-e 
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conclude  that  their  full  value  is  not  appreciated  and  that  it  will  not  be  out  of  place 
to  reiterate  here  a  few  plain  facts. 

Professor  Storer,  as  quoted  in  the  Boston  Journal  of  Chemistry,  says : 

"The  analysis  of  thirteen  samples  of  house  ashes,  shows  a  range  of  from  6  to  10.8 
per  cent,  of  potash  and  from  0.4  to  4.6  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid.  The  lowest 
percentages  of  potash,  6  to  6.5,  were  from  ashes  of  a  mixture  of  maple,  oak.  and 
white  pine  woods,  collected  by  a  soap-boiler  in  a  country  village.  The  highest 
percentages,  10  to  10.8,  were  in  ashes  of  mixed  beech,  birch,  and  maple,  in  one  case, 
and  in  those  of  pitch-pine  in  the  other.  Eight  of  the  samples  ranged,  as  to  potash, 
from  7.4  to  9.5,  the  average  of  them,  as  well  as  that  of  all  the  thirteen  samples, 
being  about  S]  per  cent.  This,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  is  the  proportion  of  the 
chemist's  potash  or  oxide  of  potassium,  and  corresponds  to  about  lOJ  per  cent,  of 
the  potash  of  commerce,  which  is  an  impure  carbonate  and  hydrate  of  potassium. 
The  average  of  phosphoric  acid  in  dry  commercial  wood  ashes,  whether  unleached 
or  leached,  is  about  two  per  cent,  a  much  less  quantity  than  would  be  inferred 
from  the  composition  of  the  '  pure  ash  '  of  many  woods.  This  phosphoric  acid  is 
also  a  valuable  fertilizing  material  in  the  majority  of  soils.  The  balance  of  the 
elements  contained  in  the  ash,  namely,  silica,  alumina,  iron  and  manganese  oxide, 
lime,  soda,  etc,  are  of  little  or  no  account ;  so  that  on  what  the  potash,  first,  and 
the  phosphoric  acid,  second,  contained,  mainly  depends  the  value  of  wood  ashes  as 
a  fertilizer.  The  material  is  besides  a  useful  dressing  for  the  ground  about  orchard 
trees,  as  it  not  only  improves  the  soil,  but  prevents  in  a  considerable  degree  the 
inroads  of  insects  in  the  roots  and  bark.  It  only  remains  for  us  to  show  that  there 
is  not  merely  a  loss  to  the  land  affected,  but  that  a  direct  expenditure  of  money  is 
the  result  of  using  ashes  in  a  manner  otherwise  than  we  have  pointed  out.  In  order 
to  thrive,  the  farmer  must  keep  his  land  in  producing  condition ;  and,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  to  soils  which  require  potash,  potash  must  be  returned.  Potash 
is  worth  about  six  cents  a  pound,  and  phosphoric  acid  is  sold  in  the  New  York  market 
for  about  twelve  and  a  half  cents  for  the  same  quantity.  A  barrel  of  wood  ashes  is 
bought  by  the  soap-maker  for  say  twenty  two  cents,  and  it  weighs  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  pounds.  These  ashes  contain  on  an  average,  as  we  have  already  shown, 
eight  per  cent ,  or  ten  pounds,  of  potash,  and  besides  include  two  per  cent.,  or  two 
and  a  half  pounds,  of  phosphoric  acid.  According  to  the  above  prices,  the  total 
value  of  these  substances  is  ninety-one  cents,  and,  therefore,  a  barrel  of  ashes  is 
intrinsically  worth  as  a  fertilizer  nearly  five  times  the  amount  for  wliich  it  can  be 
sold  to  the  soap  manufacturer." 

It  should  be  added  that  the  leaves  of  trees,  and  especially  of  tlie  hard  wooded 
trees,  like  the  oak,  are  exceedingly  rich  in  potash  and  should,  therefore,  be  used 
wherever  they  are  handy  as  a  bedding  for  animals,  in  composts,  or  applied  directly 
to  the  land  and  turned  under. 


If  you  wish  to  learn  how  to  save  time,  and  thereby  save  money,  subscribe  to  the 
Rural  Carolinian,  for  this  invaluable  periodical  tells  monthly  to  its  patrons  the 
proce.ss  of  saving  time,  saving  labor,  and  saving  money  ;  and  everybody  knows 
that  saving  money  is  an  act  more  to  be  cherished  than  making  money. 

Subscribe  to  the  Rural  Carolinian,  for  in  its  pages  are  to  be  seen  the  most 
valuable  receipts  for  the  household,  the  garden,  the  dairy,  and  the  farm. 


A  Flan  for  Rotation  of  Crops. 


A  Plan  for  Rotation 'of  Crops. 


A    "  Native  Georgian,"  iu    Our  Home  Journal,  calls  atteutiou  to  the  following 
plau  for  the  rotation  of  crops: 

Farm  Divided  into  Five  Fields. 


1878 


Oats 

or 

Wheat 


Clover 
1 


Clover 

2 


Cotton 


1876 

Cotton 

Corn 

Wheat 
or 

Oats 

Clover 

1 

Clover 

1877 

Corn 

Oats 

or 

Wheat 

Clover 

1 

Clover 
2 

Cotton 

Corn 


1879 


Clover 
1 


Clover 

9 


Cotton 


Corn 


Oats 

Or 

Whea^ 


1880 


Clover 

2 


Cotton 


Corn 


Oats 
or 
Wheat 


Clover 
1 


The  plan  is  not  an  original  one,  but  is  none  the  less  valuable  on  that  account, 
and  when  clover  succeeds,  will  give  excellent  results.  Where  clover  is  impractica- 
ble, the  plan  must  be  modified  to  suit  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  "  Georgian  " 
thus  elaborates  his  plan  : 

More  than  one  person,  eminently  qualified  to  advise  us,  have  ui'ged  upon  the 
struggling  farmer,  in  our  cotton  region,  to  consider  well  and  adopt  some  regular 
system  of  rotation  of  crops,  with  a  view  to  produce  more,  and  enrich  our  soil,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  use  fe-^s  labor.  Tliey  have  given  us  a  five  year's  rotation,  which, 
I  am  surprised,  has  not  attracted  (seemingly)  much  attention,  and  which  would, 
I  think,  accomplish  all  the  above  results  so  valuable  and  essential  to  our  pros- 
perity ;  and  whicli  I  here  repeat,  for  the  benefit  of  your  readers,  with  some  addi- 
tional hints,  whicli  I  think  will  do  something  towards  removing  the  difficulty  of 
using  much  fertilizer,  that  would  have  to  be  bought,  by  repeated  use  of  our  field 
peas,  t<i  be  turned  into  the  soil  as  green  manure.  I  will  try  to  explain  the  rota- 
tion, and  state  as  plainly  as  I  can,  just  how  the  work  is  to  be  done. 

First  year  in  cottcjn  Prepare  ground  by  a  liberal  coat  of  manure  spread  over 
broadcast  and  well  ploughed  in,  to  be  done  early  iu  winter,  or  say  by  the  middle 
of  Decendier.  In  spring,  a  few  weeks  before  planting  time,  prepare  beds  with 
a  good  turn  plough,  and  a  good  subsoil  plough  run  in  each  furrow  of  the  turn 
plough  ;  give  the  rows  full  distance,  or  make  every  other  space  one  foot  more 
than  the  space  between  them.     Plant  careful,  putting  more  manure  iu  the  drill  if 
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the  broadcast  coat  was  not  ample  ;  at  the  last  ploughing  put  iu  field  peas  in  every 
other  water  furrow  to  help  enrich  the  land,  keep  down  grass,  weeds,  etc.,  in  pick- 
ing, every  other  space  should  be  clear  of  peas. 

Second  year.  Plant  corn,  to  be  well  manured  in  the  hill  or  drill,  give  ample 
space  at  least  one  way  and  put  in  aAiple  crop  of  fiehl  peas.  After  the  corn  is 
taken  off  and  what  ripe  peas  desired,  turn  pea  vines,  stalks  and  ali,  in  well  and 
deeply,  with  the  Dixie  plough,  or  such  an  one  as  will  do  the  work  well  and 
not  choke — to  be  done  just  bi-'fore  a  killing  frost  comes. 

Third  year.  Soon  after  killing  frost  sow  down  wheat  or  oats,  to  be  brushed  iu, 
so  as  not  to  uncover  any  green  manure  covered  in.  As  soon  as  grain  is  cut  and 
off,  run  off  furrows  thirty  inches  apart,  and  put  peas  in  drills  nicely,  work  so  as  to 
keep  clean,  make  grow,  and  produce  well;  gather  what  peas  may  ripen,  and  just 
before  a  killing  frost  plough  under,  deep  and  well,  all  peas,  and  everything  else 
on  the  ground,  to  rot  and  enrich  the  soil.  Upon  this  brush  an  ample  amount  of 
clover  seed  at  once,  or  at  such  time  as  it  has  been  proved  to  do  best,  from  early 
winter  on  till  the  middle  of  February.  Or,  mix  with  the  clover  seed  some  orchard 
grass  seed,  and  some  red  top  herds  grass  seed.  This  is  to  run  as  the  crop  for  the 
fourth  year.  It  is,  perhaps,  best  not  to  put  on  stock  at  any  time  during  the  year 
to  graze,  unless  at  times,  sheep  or  small  calves  ;  and  it  may  be  cut  to  get,  at  least, 
one  heavy  crop  of  hay. 

Fifth  year.  To  run  in  clover,  with  one  or  two  crops  of  hay  to  be  taken  off,  and, 
just  before  a  killing  frost,  all  to  be  well  turned  under,  to  prepare  to  put  iu  cotton 
again  next  year,  which  begins  the  first  crop  in  the  five  years'  rotation.  Manure 
to  be  spread  on  clover  again  bef  )re  turned  in,  more  or  less,  as  may  seem  needed, 
and  as  each  one  may  be  in  condition  to  furnish.  A  few  weeks  before  planting 
time,  put  up  beds  with  a  good  turning  plough,  and  a  sub-soiler  run  in  the  bottom 
of  each  furrow. 

By  this  plan,  each  twenty-five  acres  on  a  farm  ought  to  have,  to  work  it,  one 
good  active,  skilful  hand,  who  would  have  to  hoe  and  plough  five  acres  in  cotton  ; 
five  acres  in  corn,  with  the  work  to  plough  in  oats  five  acres,  and  do  the  work  on 
ten  acres  in  clover  or  grass,  besides  stated  work  on  peas,  etc.  The  work  well  and 
promptly  done,  ought  to  and  would  produce  much  moi-e  to  smtain  the  farm,  more 
to  sell  in  the  markets  for  money,  besides  enriching  the  land  fast,  than  any  of  the 
plans  now  commonly  in  use.  Once  established,  it  would  at  once  settle  the  labor 
question. 

Live  stock  should  be  gradually  added  on  the  farm  to  consume  all  the  feed  made, 
and  increase  manure.  Surplus  stock  to  be  sold  rather  than  soil  off  grain  or  feed, 
Any  farmer  not  versed  in  growing  clover,  can  easily  learn  all  by  paying  twenty- 
five  cents  for  C  W.  Howard's  little  work  on  the  grasses,  to  be  got  at  Atlanta,  Ga., 
or,  no  doubt,  you  can  furnish  them. 

I  well  know  there  are  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  our  farmers,  even  after 
they  see  the  benefits  to  be  derived,  in  at  once  wdopting  the  rotation  ;  but  almost 
every  one  can  at  least  take  a  part  of  his  open  laud  and  make  a  full  and  fair  trial. 
If  success  follows,  he  can  gradually  extend  it  until  all  he  works  is  included.  1  hope 
this  will  at  least  awaken  attention,  cjpen  discu.ssiou,  and  that  public  good  will 
result ;  if  so,  it  will  repay  the  writer — a  well-wisher  to  our  whole  country. 


Subs'^ribe  to  the  Rural  Carolinian  if  you  wish  to  receive  authentic  informa- 
tion about  the  great  Grange  movement  that  now  is  arousing  the  lethargic  farmers 
from  their  slumbers,  and  making  them  know  that  farmers  have  rights  that  other 
men  must  respect. 
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The  Cheapest  Manure. 

If  aiiytliing  has  been  made  t'leiir  by  tlie  dear  bou<^ht  experience  of  the  past  few 
years,  il  is  that  our  impoverished  soils  will  no  longer  give  us  remunerative  crops 
without  manuring.  How  to  restore  and  maintain  their  fertility  is  then  a  question 
of  vital  importance.  A  writer  in  the  Country  Gentleman  only  confirms  what  has 
often  been  claimed  in  this  journal  when  he  says,  that  the  cheapest  manure  obtained 
undoubtedly  is  in  green  crops  turned  down.  It  is  also  one  of  the  best  of  genei'al 
fertilizers  and  is  what  is  usually  wanted  ;  this  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  it  is  re- 
j)roducing  a  crop. 

The  difficulty  in  the  case,  he  says,  is  that  the  land  too  often  is  run  down  so  as  to 
be  incapable  of  growing  a  heavy  yield.  Land  moderately  rich,  therefore,  is  an 
advantage ;  aiid  if  still  better,  will  proportionally  increase  this  advantage.  It 
requires  a  pretty  good  soil  to  grow  a  heavy  crop  of  clover,  peas,  corn,  the  grains, 
and  other  products,  without  any  aid.  Luckily,  plaster  will  generally  benefit 
clover  and  peas,  two  of  the  rankest  growers,  if  favored,  and  containing  rich 
material.     And  this  is  needed,  with  still  other  aids,  where  the  soil  is  quite  poor. 

He  illustrates  the  benefits  of  green  manuring  by  narrating  several  instances. 
One  is  a  case  of  gravelly  soil,  sowed  the  past  fall  to  rye,  and  turned  down  in  the 
spring  for  corn.  The  corn  is  an  unusually  good  stand,  growing  two  ears  to  a  stalk. 
It  was  done  by  one  of  my  neighbors,  a  market  gardener,  who  had  occasion  to  use 
large  quantities  of  manure,  which  he  o])tains  the  best  Avay  he  can — usually  by 
purchase  ;  a  little  he  also  makes  himself  But  the  cheapest  he  says  is  to  turn 
down  green  crops,  clover,  rye,  etc. ;  and  he  is  a  yery  careful  observer. 

But  there  is  an  instance  of  still  greater  success  ;  something  new,  and  it  sur- 
prised me  in  its  result.  It  was  the  turning  down  of  a  seeding  of  clover,  a  year 
old  and  before  it  had  formed  a  stalk.  The  land  is  an  island  on  the  river  flats 
which  had  been  put  to  broom  corn  for  over  twenty  years,  I  am  told,  without 
manure,  exhausting  the  land  at  last,  so  that  in  working  it  farther  with  broom  corn 
it  proved  a  loss,  it  was,  therefore,  determined  to  change  the  crop,  and  oats  were 
]>ut  upon  eight  acres  of  the  land,  which  was  then  seeded  to  clover  to  enrich  it. 
The  crop  of  oats  was  a  fair  one ;  the  clover  took  well,  and  covered  the  ground 
well  by  fall.  In  the  spring  Tthe  latter  part  of  May)  the  land  was  ploughed  and 
put,  with  the  rest  of  the  island,  to  broom  corn.  This  was  not  so  intended  when 
the  clover  was  sown,  but  to  grow  a  crop  the  second  season  and  turn  down.  It  was 
said  to  be  a  mere  waste  of  seed  in  the  case  of  the  young  seeding.  But  the  result 
was  altogether  different.  The  corn  grew  up  dark  and  rich,  and  promises  to  be  a 
superior  crop,  while  that  on  the  laud  immediately  adjoining  is  small,  uneven  and 
ailing,  and  will  not  yield,  from  present  indications,  a  third  of  a  crop. 

The  oat  crop  could  not  have  been  the  cause  of  this,  as  the  oat  is  a  severe  ex- 
hauster of  the  soil.  It  must  then  have  been  the  clover,  or  rather  the  roots  of  the 
clover.  This  becomes  evident  when  we  consider  the  growth  of  this  plant,  which 
the  first  year  makes,  as  has  been  authentically  ascertained,  three  and  a  half  feet ; 
only  a  few  inches  more  the  second.  Besides,  the  strength  is  at  once  appropriated 
by  the  long,  greedy  corn  roots,  ere  the  nitrogen  can  escape. 
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A  New  Departure  in  Rice  Culture. 


A  most  remarkable  aud  successful  experiment  in  the  culture  of  rice,  the  New 
Orleans  Picayune  says,  has  been  rauile  the  past  season  by  Messrs.  J.  H.  and  A.  J. 
Sypher,  on  their  plantation  in  the  Parish  of  St.  ]Mary.  In  addition  to  their  reiruJar 
acreage  of  sugar,  these  gentlemen  cultivated  a  part  of  their  place  in  white  Carolina 
rice,  of  which  they  made  eight  hundred  barrels  of  the  best  grade  ever  shipped  to 
this  citv.  This  result  was  accomplished  by  improved  modes  of  cultivation  and  the 
use  of  implements  never  l)efore  employed  in  this  State.  The  rice  was  planted  on 
high,  instead  of  low,  land,  as  has  been  customary  heretofore.  It  was  flooded  by 
raising  the  water  from  the  bayou  into  a  canal,  by  means  of  a  centrifugal  steam 
pump,  the  canal  serving  as  a  reservoir  from  which  the  water  was  drawn  as  re- 
quired. Of  course  this  is  more  expensive  than  the  old  mode  of  flooding  from  the 
river,  but  it  is  also  more  reliable,  as  the  planter  is  not  dependent  upim  the  stage  of 
water  in  the  river  for  a  constant  supply,  which  is  the  most  important  matter  in  rice 
culture.  After  the  ground  had  been  thoroughly  prepared  the  rice  was  planted  with 
grain  drills,  such  as  are  in  common  use  in  the  North  and  West.  The  advantage 
derived  from  the  use  of  the  drill  are  claimed  to  be  very  great.  It  does  not  require 
so  much  seed  as  the  old  process  of  sowing  broadcast,  the  rice  is  more  easily  kept 
clear  of  weeds,  and  by  not  sowing  so  thick  the  head  aud  grain  are  larger  and  more 
perfect  The  crop  was  taken  off  with  a  grain  reaper,  probably  the  first  experiment 
of  the  kind  in  Louisiana.  No  little  difficulty  was  experienced  before  tiiis  reaper 
was  made  to  work  successfully,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  was  not  adapted  to  the  soft 
ground.  The  ingenuity  of  Capt.  Sypher,  who  is  a  thorough  engineer  and  machin- 
ist, overcame  this  defect,  aud  after  making  some  alteratii)us  and  improvements,  its 
operation  was  perfect.  It  cuts  from  eight  to  ten  acres  per  day — equal  to  the  work 
ofthirty  men  under  the  old  process  of  (tutting  with  sickles.  The  threshing  of  this 
rice  was  done  with  a  shaker  thresher,  driven  by  steam  power,  and  more  than  one 
hundred  barrels  were  threshed  and  cleaned  per  day.  The  success  of  the  Messrs. 
Syphers  will  encourage  many  other  rice  planters  to  adopt  improved  implements, 
and  it  will,  no  doubt,  be  the  beginning  of  a  revolution  in  this  branch  of  industry. 
Too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  them  for  the  successful  manner  in  which  they 
have  carried  out  these  experiments,  which  cannot  fail  to  prove  a  benefit  to  the 
entire  rice-plauting  interest  of  our  State. 


The  Eucalyptus  in  a  Region  of  Snow. 


Mr.  L  W.  Miller  writes  to  the  New  York  Times  that  the  Eucalypttis  globulus,  or 
blue  gum  tree,  of  Australia,'  grows  in  its  native  climate  upon  the  mountains  of 
Tasmania  and  in  the  regions  of  frosts  ;  and  that,  proper  means  being  taken,  it 
might  j>erhap3  be  acclimated  to  grow  at  least  in  our  Southern  States,  and  prove  in 
time  a  valuable  acquisition  to  this  country.     Mr.  Miller  adds  : 

When  njy  friend,  Mr.  Philip  Phillips,  the  well  known  singing  pilgrim,  left  for 
the  Australian  colonies,  he  kindly  undertook  to  investigate  the  disputed  question 
of  the  blue  gum  tree,  and  write  me  results.  I  have  this  day  received  a  letter  from 
him,  dated  October  8,  in  which  he  .says  :  "  Mount  Wellington  is  at  present  covered 
with  snow.  My  little  boy  went  to  the  top,  while  my  wife,  self,  aud  a  party  of  three 
others,  only  went  as  far  as  Fern-tree  Bower.  We  were  caught  in  a  real  snow  storm 
and  got  quite  cold  and  wet  We  found  the  everywhere-present  gum  [veo  i  Juica- 
lyptus)  growing  on  the  mountain,  aud  many  of  the  trees  were  very  large  aud  high. 
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They  certainlv  grow  in  the  frosty  regions  of  Australia.  Indeed,  I  saw  them  in  all 
the  colgnios  more  plentiful  than  any  one  kind  of  tree  in  Old  Chautauqua  I  sent 
you  some  seeds  whieh  1  obtained  on  Cresceat  street,  Hobart  Town,  wliich  I  trust 
you  will  safely  receive. 

"  October  there  answers  to  our  April.  Mount  Wellington,  of  whicli  bespeaks, 
when  I  resided  on  the  island,  was  always  covered  with  snow  at  least  three  months 
each  season.  It  is  four  thousand  five  hundred  feet  high.  I  once  found  a  prostrate 
gum  tree  (I  will  not  say  it  was  the  blue  gum,  for  I  cannot  remember  at  this  date, 
but  I  know  all  the  kinds  grow  promiscuously),  lying  along  the  side  of  this  moun- 
tain upon  solid  rock  ;  the  soil,  if  there  had  ever  been  any  there,  had  long  since 
been  washed  away.  The  roots  of  the  tree  grew  out  of  the  crevices  in  tlie  rock.  I 
paced  seventy  paces  (two  hundred  and  ten  feet)  from  its  broken  roots  to  the  first 
limb,  which  was  of  itself  much  larger  than  any  tree  I  ever  saw  in  this  country. 
At  this  distance,  standing  on  the  upper  side,  I  could  barely  lay  my  hand  upon  the 
top.  It  must  have  been  at  least  seven  feet  in  diameter  there,  which  would  indicate 
from  thirty  to  forty  feet  at  its  l)ase,  and  a  height  of  three  hundred  feet.  This  tree 
grew  more  than  three  thousaml  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  where  frosts 
must  have  been  constant  and  quite  severe  in  the  winter  season." 

I  have  received  the  seeds,  of  which  he  writes,  and  will  send  them  to  you  if  you 
will  undertake  their  proper  distribution.  I  would  suggest  that  a  few  seeds  be  sent 
to  suitable  persons  resident  in  all  of  our  Southern  States,  especially  in  South  Florida 
and  the  Gulf  States;  and  that  some  be  planted  as  far  north  as  Charleston,  Raleigh, 
Cincinnati.  Louisville,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  and  Red  Rivers.  It 
will  be  safe  to  plant  them  in  early  spring  in  the  localities  mentioned  ;  but  pains 
should  be  taken  to  protect  them  as  much  as  possible  from  the  rigors  of  climate  for 
two  or  three  years,  until  they  become  partially  acclimated.  I  have  great  faith  that 
they  will  prove  a  blessing  to  this  country,  not  only  as  a  disinfectant  in  malarious 
district^i,  but  as  furnishing  valuable  wood  for  future  generations.  He  who  has  not 
seen  them  growing  in  their  native  state  can  have  but  a  faint  conception  of  their 
magnitude  and  grandeur. 


The    Producing    and    Manufacturing    of   One    Thousand 
Bales  of  Cotton   Contrasted. 


It  is  with  pleasure,  that  I  learn  from  observation  from  the  press,  and  particu- 
larly from  your  valuable  paper,  that  our  oppressed  and  impoverished  farmers  are 
at  last  beginning  to  see  their  great  error  in  investing  all  their  means  and  devoting 
all  their  energies  to  the  production  of  a  single  article — cotton — and  to  realize  the 
necessity  of  diversifying  their  farm  products  and  of  producing  all  articles  of  prime 
necessity.  But  this  is  not  going  far  enough  ;  it  is  only  the  first  step  towards  independ- 
ence. We  must  not  only  do  this,  but  to  resume  our  former  eminent  position  in  the 
Union,  must  develop  the  immense  wealth  which  nature  has  placed  at  our  doors,  in 
beds  of  coal,  iron,  lime,  granite,  marble,  slate,  and  our  forests  of  timber,  must 
utilize  our  water  power,  and  above  all  manufacture  our  great  staple  at  home.  And 
hoping  to  impress  on  our  people  the  importance  of  manufacturing,  I  here  make  a 
statement  of  the  capital,  labor  and  expense  in  making  one  thousand  bales  of  cotton 
and  the  gross  and  net  profits  thereof,  which  is  followed  by  a  statement  made  by  a 
Philadelphia  expert  of  thirty  years  experience  in  manufacturing  cotton  as  to  the 
capital,  labor  and  profits  in  manufacturing  the  same  cotton  at  the  North. 
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Since  the  war  the  fair  average  work  of  a  field  hand  would  be  the  cultivation  of 
twelve  and  one  half  acres  of  average  laud,  say  ten  iu  cotton  and  two  and  a  half 
in  corn,  and  the  average  product  is  about  four  bales  (five  hundred  pounds  each) 
cotton,  and  sixty  bushels  corn — allowing  one  mule  for  every  twenty-five  acres,  it 
would  require  to  make  one  thousand  bales  cotton,  as  above,  and  feed  for  the  team, 
about  as  follows : 

3125  acres  average  arable  land,  at  $10  per  acre  (no   timber  land)  $31,250 

125  mules,  at  $150  each 18,750 

Farming  utensils    4,000 


Amount  capital,  real  and  personal  property.. 854,000 

Also,  the  hire  of  two  hundred   and   fifty  hands,  at  $150  each,  (they  to 

feed  themselves) $37,500 

Wear  and  tear  on  team  and  farm  tools 3  500 

Bagging  and  ties 2,500 

Incidental  expenses  - 2,500 


Contra $46,000 

By  1,000  bales  cotton,  500  pounds  each,  at  12  cents (30.000 

Net  profit $14,000 

If  this  one  thousand  bales  is  converted  into  yarns,  numbered  4,  5,  6,  and  700, 
(in  or  near  the  city  of  Philadelphia)  iu  one  year  it  will  require  as  follows : 

New  machinery  of  best  quality $32,900 

100  horse-power  engine 6  000 

Buildings 12,000 

Total  cost  of  buildings,  machinery,  and  motive  power $50,900 

The  ground  we  will  not  estimate  as  it  will  vary,  according  to  location,  from 
$5,000  to  $50,000. 

It  requires  fifty-four  expert  operatives  to  convert  this  cotton  into  yarn  of  above 
numbers  in  a  year,  and  the  usual  average  wages  paid  such  hands  at  the  North  is  fifty- 
seven  cents  per  day,  or  about  the  same  as  paid  the  labor  that  produces  it,  the  other 
expenses,  principally  fuel,  we  cannot  well  estimate,  as  it  varies  greatly  in  price,  from 
location  and  other  causes,  such  as  season  of  the  year,  combination  of  transporta- 
tion, etc.  But  it  is  conceded  by  all  manufacturers,  that  as  a  general  thing,  the 
conversion  of  baled  cotton  into  thread  of  the  above  numbers,  increases  its  value 
one  hundred  per  cent.,  leaving  a  gross  profit  to  the  manufacturer  of  $60,000 
— about  one  half  of  which  is  usually  the  net  profits — say  $30,000. 

Twenty-five  per  cent,  can  be  added  to  the  value  of  this  thread,  by  spinning  it 
finer — say  into  numbers  14,  16,  18,  20,  22  and  24. 

To  do  the  first  would  require  an  additional  outlay  of  $12,410  iu  machinery,  and 
thirty-six  additional  operatives,  at  fifty-seven  cents  each,  per  day.  And  to  do  the 
latter  it  would  require  the  same  operatives  and  machinery,  but  longer  time  than 
one  year. 
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Result.  Both  j)rudncer  and  raauufacturer  iuvest  about  the  same  amount  of 
capital,  antl  pay  same  wages. 

The  producer,  employing  250  workers,  makes  $14,000 

The  manufacturer,  employing  I'O  workers,  makes 37  500 

Difference  in  favor  of  manufacturer S23.500 

Now.  sir,  with  these  facts  before  us,  with  all  the  natural  advantages  the  South 
has  over  the  North,  viz  :  Proximity  to  cotton  fields,  (thereby  saving  freights,  stor- 
age, insurance,  commissions,  samplings,  weighing,  compressing,  repairs,  waste,  steal- 
age, etc,  together  with  all  the  charges,  peculations  and  speculations  of  middle  men 
operating  in  cotton  )  abundant  and  more  reliable  water  power,  mild  winters,  cheaper 
food  and  fuel,  unemi)l()yed  labor,  and  many  others  too  tedious  to  name;  and  when 
to  these  you  add  the  advantages  of  the  new  process  of  manufacturing  yarns  directly 
from  seed  cotton,  by  which  more  than  one  third  of  the  buildings,  motive  power, 
machinery,  and  operatives,  are  dispensed  with;  saving  one-half  the  usual  waste, 
and  producing  a  thread  twice  as  strong  and  equal  in  every  other  respect  to  those 
made  of  baled  cotton.  Why  can  we  not  monopolize  the  manuflicture  of  our  own 
cotton  ? 

Perhaps  some  carper  will  say,  we  lack  the  means.  There  is  scarcely  ten  miles 
.-jquare  in  all  the  South  that  has  not. a  ten  or  twelve  horse  water  or  steam  power, 
to  which,  if  S5,000  is  properly  expended  in  machinery,  eight  women  or  children 
can  convert  six  hundred  pounds  seed  cotton  into  yarns  daily,  thereby  doubling  its 
value.  Within  the  ten  miles  square  around  me,  the  gin  hou.se  and  appurtenances 
cost  half  as  much  as  would  the  machinery  to  spin  the  cotton  they  prepare  for  ship- 
ping to  Northern  mills. 

And  I  venture  the  a.ssertion  that  there  is  not  a  county  in  our  Southland  so  poor 
but  what,  with  the  proper  energy,  enterprise  and  combination,  could  erect  and  run 
a  factory  capable  of  spinning  one  thousand  bales  of  cotton  annually. 

Suppose  our  entire  crop  of  four  million  bales  was  doubled  in  value  by  being 
converted  into  yarns  before  shipping?  Instead  of  1240,000,000,  we  would  realize 
?480, 000,000  for  it.  Who  can  estimate  its  advantages,  or  the  changes  it  would 
produce  in  our  once  beautiful  and  prosperous  South  ?  I  leave  it  to  abler  pens  than 
mine,  and  i-emaiu,  Yours  truly,  W. 

Farmers'  Vindicator. 


A  Colorado  Cattle  Range. 


A  travelling  correspondent  of  the  Omaha  Herald  gives  that  paper  an  interesting 
account  of  the  largest  cattle  range  in  that  State,  which  we  condense  as  follows : 

This  range  belongs  to  J.  W.  Iliff,  and  is  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  miles  long, 
and  begins  at  Julesburg  on  the  east,  and  extends  to  Greeley  on  the  west.  It 
includes  bottom  and  upland  ranges,  and  has  several  camps  or  ranches.  The  chief 
ranche  is  nearly  south  of  Sidney,  and  about  forty  miles  from  Julesburg.  At  this 
rauche  there  are  houses  and  sheds,  and  some  more  than  two  sections  of  land  fenced 
in.     All  the  cattle  bought  by  Mr.  Iliff  are  turned  over  to  him  and  branded  at  this 
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place.  Here  are  his  private  stock  yards,  with  corrals,  chutes,  and  all  the  necessary 
conveniences  for  handling  cattle.  It  is  on  the  South  Platte  River,  and,  of  course, 
has  fine  watering  facilities,  while  from  the  bottom  land  adjacent  plenty  of  hay  may 
be  cut  for  the  use  of  the  horses  employed  in  herding.  He  cuts  no  hay  for  his 
cattle.  They  live  the  entire  year  on  the  rich  native  grass  on  his  range,  and  with 
the  exception  of  a  severe  winter  now  and  then,  the  percentage  of  loss  is  not  very 
great.  Mr.  Iliff  is  a  thorough  cattle  man,  and  from  his  long  experience  has  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  business.  He  has  bought  and  now  owns  some  twenty 
thousand  acres  of  his  present  range,  and  will  undoubtedly  purchase  more  land  as 
soon  as  it  comes  into  market.  He  now  owns  twenty-six  thousand  head  of  cattle, 
and  will  have  this  number  after  his  sales  for  the  present  year  are  completed.  The 
number  of  calves  branded  this  year  on  his  ranche  will  be  from  four  thousand  five 
hundred  to  five  thousand  head,  and  his  sales  of  three  and  four-year-old  steers  and 
fat  cows  the  present  fall  will  pnjbably  amount  to  about  the  same  number.  He 
said  he  expected  to  realize  the  sura  of  thirty-three  dollars  per  head  net  on  his 
sales  this  year.  At  this  rate  four  thousand  five  hundred  head  would  bring  him  the 
snug  little  sum  of  Sl-18,500.  To  take  care  of  this  immense  herd  he  employs  from 
twelve  to  thirty-five  men — very  few  usually  in  the  winter  and  the  largest  number 
during  the  "round  ups'' in  the  spring.  At  the  present  time  he  has  twenty  four 
men  employed,  and  is  cutting  out  of  his  herd  the  four  year  old  steers  and  fat  cows 
which  he  intends  to  ship.  AVhile  engaged  at  this  work  the  same  men  are  gathering 
the  cows  with  unbrauded  calves,  which  they  put  into  the  corrals  near  by,  and  after 
the  calves  are  branded  they  are  turned  loose  with  the  herd  again.  His  herd  is 
rapidly  being  graded  up  by  the  introduction  of  thoroughbred  short-horned  bulls. 
In  addition  to  the  cattle  raised  on  his  ranche,  he  deals  largely  in  Texas  and  Indian 
cattle,  and  has  now  advertised  for  twenty  thousand  head  of  Texas  cattle  to  be 
delivered  at  his  ranche  in  July  of  next  year.  Mr.  Iliff  estimates  the  increase  of 
cattle  from  his  home  herd  —outside  of  purchases  and  sales — to  be  about  seventy 
per  cent,  per  year,  and  about  equally  divided  as  to  gender.  His  shipping  points 
are  at  Pine  Bluffs  and  Julesburg  on  the  Union  Pacific,  and  at  Deer's  Trail  on  the 
Kansas  Pacific. 

Mr.  Iliff 's  policy  is  to  keep  his  expenses  as  low  as  possible,  having  the  keeping 
and  safety  of  his  cattle  constantly  in  view.  Last  year  the  expenses  of  herding, 
etc ,  amounted  to  less  than  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  and  will  amount  to  a  still  less 
sum  this  year.  But  the  losses  from  theft  and  death  some  years  are  frightful. 
The  winter  of  1871-2  was  very  severe.  There  were  deep  snows  over  his  range 
that  remained  on  the  ground  a  long  time,  and  the  storms  were  incessant.  In  the 
midst  of  these  storms  Mr.  Iliff  visited  his  ranche  and  found  his  cattle  literally 
dying  by  thousands.  On  the  islands  in  the  South  Platte  River  he  found  and 
drove  off  into  the  sand  hills  on  the  south  side,  after  great  exertion,  sonje  two 
thousand  seven  hundred  head,  and  of  this  number  less  than  half  have  since  been 
recovered.  Their  bleaching  bones  now  whiten  the  plains  in  the  vicinity  where  they 
were  frozen  and  starved  to  death,  and  those  that  were  recovered  were  found  in  two 
different  States  and  four  different  Territories  in  the  Union.  More  than  twenty-four 
thousand  dollars  were  expended  in  trying  to  find  them.     Nor  was  this  all.     It  was 
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impossible  to  tell  for  a  number  of  years  how  much  the  loss  had  been.  His  books 
showed  nearly  five  thousand  head  unaccounted  for.  No  trace  of  them  beyond 
skeletons  could  be  found  and  at  last  this  number  was  charged  to  profit  and  loss 
account,  and  the  books  balanced  for  a  new  start.  This  large  number  would, 
probably,  have  averaged  at  least  twenty  dollars  per  head,  could  they  have  been 
sold  the  fall  previous,  and  at  this  rate  they  would  have  amounted  to  SIOO.OOO- 
His  capital  invested  in  the  cattle  business  is  estimated  at  $500,000,  and  yet  from 
its  very  nature  he  is  liable  to  lose  half  of  it  during  the  coming  season.  Like 
other  business  ventures,  if  a  man  goes  into  it  of  course  he  takes  the  chances. 


Chicken  Diseases — Roup. 


Editor  Wallace's  Monthly :  There  being  in  the  fall  so  much  of  this  disease  among 
fowls.  I  will  give  your  readers  the  benefit  of  an  old  poultry  grower's  experience. 
He  says  this  complaint  of  roup  with  chickens  is  an  old  disease  among  them,  and 
through  overfeeding  and  carelessness  of  growers  in  providing  suitable  dusting 
places,  etc.,  it  has  increased  and  spread  over  the  whole  land,  and  the  percentage  of 
loss  by  death  is  far  greater  now  than  ever  before. 

The  symptoms  are,  generally,  first,  a  sort  of  sneezing  and  holding  the  mouth 
open,  difierent  from  the  gapes.  A  swelling  of  the  head  and  eyes  follows,  and  the 
eyes  remain  closed  much  of  the  time,  the  fowl  dumpy,  and  they  fail  to  eat  and 
soon  die.  Sometimes  they  have  warts  on  the  head.  Sometimes  the  swelling  around 
the  head  and  eyes  will  be  the  only  sign  of  illnes.s.  Either  of  the  following  recipes, 
if  carefully  followed,  will,  in  its  earliest  stages,  cure  in  about  three  days.  As  soon 
as  one  of  these  symptoms  is  seen,  the  chicken  should  be  removed  to  a  separate 
warm  coop,  kept  dry,  etc.,  until  it  is  quite  well,  as  this  is  a  contagious  disease,  and 
will  soon  spread  through  the  whole  yard,  but  by  removal  and  attention  for  a  few 
days,  will  invariably  yield  to  its  treatment. 

Take  three  quarts  of  slacked  lime  and  put  it  in  a  full  barrel  of  water  ;  after  settling 
well,  pour  into  the  drinking  trough,  having  in  troughs  before  pouring  each  day  a 
lump  of  asafretida  the  size  of  an  egg,  which  Avill  gradually  di.ssolve.  A  piece  of 
asafcetida,  rolled  in  lard,  given  for  three  nights  in  succession,  is  very  good  in  ex- 
treme cases. 

Charcoal  and  cayenne  pepper,  mixed  with  corn-meal  dough,  often  cures  early  in 
the  disease,  aids  digestion  and  purifies  them. 

Haifa  teaspoonful  of  best  ground  Jamaica  ginger,  with  myrrh,  the  size  of  a  pea, 
twice  a  day.  for  three  days,  is  an  excellent  remedy. 

Wood  ashes  and  charcoal,  to  dust  themselves  in,  and  air-slacked  lime,  and  burnt 
bones,  powdered  up,  are  excellent  preventives  and  assistants  to  cure  Indeed,  no 
poultry  yard  should  be  without  these  in  abundance,  and  in  good,  dry  condition, 
with  good,  pure  water,  no  drippings  from  stables,  or  any  impure  liquids. 

FOR  VALUABLE  BIRDS. 

In  extreme  cases,  fowls  being  separated,  and  in  warm,  dry  coops,  cleanse  the 
nostrils  and  mouth  with  tepid  water,  then  take  a  feather  dipped  in  spirits  turpen- 
tine, run  it  well  up  the  nostrils  while  holding  the  head  back,  to  allow  the  spirits  to 
run  down  further  than  the  feather  will  reach,  and  open  the  mouth  and  pass  it 
between  the  slit  formed  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  Daily  application  of  this,  using 
the  liquid  freely,  is  the  very  best  cure  in  extreme  cases.  Cut  off  the  warLs,  and 
apply  to  heal  and  cleanse,  carbolic  acid  diluted.  Crowd  feed  freely  into  them  of 
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corn  meal  dough,  mixed  with  cayenne  pepper.  Keep  warm  and  dry.  If  not  valua- 
ble birds,  it  will  be  better  to  cut  oft'  their  heads  and  bury  them,  and  save  the  rest 
of  your  birds. 

An  old  writer  says  :  Roup  is  a  name  which  covers  half  a  dozen  diseases  It 
generally  affects  one  eye,  causing  a  swelling.  There  are  two  forms  of  this  disease 
of  the  head — one  of  the  fleshy  and  thick,  enclosing  more  or  less  watery  fluid  ;  the 
ether  is  a  formation  of  cheesy,  curdy  growth,  of  tough  nature,  and  yellowish  in 
,  color.  This  growth  often  takes  place  in  one  of  the  lachrymal  ducts,  usually  at  the 
entrance  of  tlie  duct;  and  we  have  seen  it  so  large  that  the  eye  socket  was  filled. 
This  formation  is  sometimes  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and,  generally,  is  then  too 
deep-seated  and  difficult  to  get  at  to  be  cured.  Taken  early,  roup  may  be  surely 
cured.  It  is  necessary  to  give  stimulating  food,  and  Avash  the  face,  eyes,  nostrils, 
mouth  and  throat  well  with  chloride  of  soda,  weakened  one  half  with  water. 
Chloride  of  lime  is  equally  effective.  Delay  is  fatal.  It  is  contagious,  therefore 
roupy  fowls  should  be  put  by  themselves  in  a  warm,  dry  place. 

CHANTICLEER. 


Breeding. 


There  is  too  much  truth  in  the  charge  that  many  farmers  and  breeders  of  stock 
are  content  with  merely  kuowiug  that  a  stallion  is  a  horse,  a  boar  is  a  hog,  and  a 
ram  is  a  sheep.  They  kuow  nothing  and  care  as  little  about  tlie  "  points  "  and 
"  blood  "  in  stock,  and  not  unfrequently  will  charge  that  all  the  talk  about  those 
principles  is  mere  moonshine,  and  they  can  do  just  as  well  without  paying  any 
attention  thereto  ;  that  they  know  a  good  animal  when  they  see  it  as  well  as  your 
best  judges,  and  they  would  not  thank  any  one  to  judge  an  animal  for  them.  Too 
many  of  this  class  of  men,  when  they  wish  to  increase  their  herd,  resort  to  a  scrub 
male  in  preference  to  a  thoroughbred,  because  of  the  difference  in  the  price  of 
service.  Especially  is  this  true  as  to  the  stallion  from  which  they  breed  ;  and  as 
for  buying  or  breeding  to  an  animal  of  unquestioned  purity  of  blood,  that  never 
entered  into  their  heads.  We  are  glad  to  believe,  however,  that  this  class  is  gradu- 
ally growing  less  each  year,  under  the  influence  of  social  reformatory  processes  and 
more  light  pouring  in  among  the  great  mass  of  farmers  and  breeders;  and  no  effort 
should  be  spared  to  reduce  the  number  to  almost  none.  Let  a  few  stand  as  mile 
posts  and  warnings  to  others,  to  show  the  errors  of  such  a  course. 

Upon  this  important  point  the  Prairie  Farmer  has  some  good  suggestions  ap- 
pended, saying:  "  Breeding  continues,  as  it  ever  must,  to  occupy  the  attention  of 
those  interested  in  stock.  Skill,  science,  and  sound  judgment  invariably,  when  com- 
bined in  the  breeding  of  animals,  meet  their  due  reward.  Money  cannot  purchase 
success,  as  the  price  willingly  paid  for  successful  ])reeding  is  sufficient  to  stimulate 
all  to  their  utmost  to  attain  prosperity. 

That  any  one  can  lay  down  "  laws  "  for  breeding  that  must  result  in  success  in 
all  cases,  is  ridiculous.  That  any  man  can,  from  the  breed  of  any  animal,  positively 
assert  that  he  is  to  be  superior  to  all  others  of  same  age  and  class  is  equally  pre- 
posterous. There  is  no  doubt  about  one  thing — that  known  purely  high-bred,  tried 
families,  with  fine  make,  shape,  and  action,  train  on  and  cut  up  much  better  than 
any  man's  judgment  could  detect,  without  a  knowledge  of  the  brocil  of  such  families 

Some  men  of  great  practical  experience  will  tell  you,  all  horses  that  are  thor- 
oughbred have  an  equal  chance.  This  is  a  great  fallacy.  Stout  hearts,  good 
dispositions  and  constitutions  are  absolutely  necessary  training  to  test  their  stamina. 

The  very  finest  and  best  bred  horses  in  the  world,  without  true  formation,  action, 
soundness,  and  stamina,  cannot  compete  successfully  with  those  possessing  these 
qualifications. 
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Thcu  it  seems  rational  that  breeders  of  horses  should  not  blunder  on  in  the  dark. 
They  should  study  to  breed  from  highly  proved  stallions  with  true  formation  and 
svmnu'trv,  without  which  the  action  cannot  be  true  and  lading;  and  inasmuch  as 
the  stallion,  in  nine  cases  out  often,  moulds  the  locomotive  power  of  the  produce, 
both  as  to  size  and  true  formation,  how  requisite  it  is  that  the  original  should  be 
perfect  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  stout,  good  and  highly-descended,  with  all  other 
good  qualifications.  Many  of  our  best  horses,  possessed  of  brilliant  speed,  courage, 
and  stamina,  are  not  adapted  to  hand  these  qualities,  with  any  degree  of  certainty, 
down  to  their  offspring,  unless  very  carefully  examined  before  they  are  made 
bea,4lii  fat,  and  their  weak  points  counteracted  by  being  crossed  with  certain  strains 
of  blood  known  not  to  possess  their  idiosyncrasies — i.  e.,  peculiarities  of  temper, 
disposition,  formation,  soundness,  etc. — Rural  Sun. 


Fattening  Chickens. 


Tt  is  hopeless  to  attempt  to  fatten  chickens  while  they  are  at  liberty.  They 
must  be  put  up  in  a  proper  coop,  and  this,  like  most  other  appurtenances, 
need  not  be  expensive.  To  fatten  twelve  fowls,  a  coop  may  be  three  feet  long, 
eighteen  inches  high  and  eighteen  inches  deep,  made  entirely  of  bars.  No  part 
solid,  neither  top,  sides  nor  bottom.  Discretion  must  be  used,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  chickens  put  up.  They  do  not  want  any  room,  indeed,  the  closer  they 
are  the  better,  provided  they  can  all  stand  up  at  the  same  time.  Care  must  be 
taken  to  put  up  such  as  have  been  accustomed  to  be  together,  or  they  will  fight. 
If  one  is  quarrelsome,  it  is  better  to  remove  it  at  once,  as,  like  other  bad  examples, 
it  soon  finds  imitators      Diseased  chickens  should  never  be  put  up. 

The  food  should  be  ground  oats,  and  may  either  be  put  up  in  a  trough  or  on  a 
flat  board  running  along  the  front  of  the  coop.  It  may  be  mixed  with  water  or 
milk,  the  latter  is  the  better.  It  should  be  well  soaked,  forming  a  pulp  as  loose  as 
can  be,  provided  it  does  not  run  off"  the  board.  They  must  be  well  fed  three  or 
four  times  a  day,  the  first  time  as  soon  after  daybreak  as  may  be  possible  or  con- 
venient, and  then  at  intervals  of  four  hours.  Each  meal  should  be  as  much  as  they 
can  eat  up  clean,  and  no  more  ;  when  they  have  done  feeding,  the  board  should  be 
wiped  up  and  some  gravel  spread.     It  causes  them  to  feed  and  thrive. 

After  a  fortnight  of  this  treatment  you  will  have  good,  fat  fowls.  If,  however, 
there  are  but  five  or  six  fowls  to  be  fatted,  they  must  not  have  as  much  room  as 
though  there  were  a  dozen.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  allow  them  the  proper  space, 
as  it  is  only  necessary  to  have  two  or  three  pieces  of  wood  to  pass  between  the  bars 
and  form  a  partition.  This  may  also  serve  when  fowls  are  up  at  different  degrees 
of  fatness.  This  requires  attention,  or  fowls  will  not  keep  fat  and  healthy.  As 
soon  as  the  fowl  is  sufficiently  fatted,  it  must  be  killed,  otherwise  it  will  not  get 
fatter,  but  will  lose  flesh.  If  fowls  are  intended  for  the  market,  of  course  they  are, 
or  may  be,  fatted  at  once  ;  but  if  for  home  consumption,  it  is  better  to  put  them  up 
at  such  iutervals  as  will  suit  the  time  when  they  will  be  required  for  the  table. 

When  the  time  arrrives  for  killing,  whether  they  are  meant  for  market  or  other- 
wise, they  should  be  fasted  without  food  or  water  for  twelve  or  fifteen  hours.  This 
enables  them  to  keep  for  some  time  after  being  killed,  even  in  hot  weather. 

{Journal  of  Chemistry. 


If  you  subscribe  to  the  Rural  Carolinian  you  will  never  be  behind  hand  on 
the  farm,  or  the  garden,  or  elsewhere,  for  in  its  pages  you  will  always  find  what  you 
want  to  know  a  month  beforehand. 
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The  Profits  for  Manufacturing. 


The  great  fight  in  the  West  between  certain  dealers,  agents,  manufacturers  and 
the  Grange,  brought. out  some  facts  showing  the  cost  of  manufactured  articles. 
McCorraack,  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  the  West,  testified  in  relation  to 
the  cost  of  many  articles  which  he  manufactured  and  the  price  they  were  sold  to 
the  farmer.     Some  of  the  articles  are  here  enumerated  : 

Cost.  Paid. 

•One  McCormack  Reaper S45  00  6217  00 

One  Beolit  Reaper 45  00  180  00 

Vanbrunt  Seeder 25  00  75  00 

Owattona. Seeder  25  00  70  00 

Sulky  Rake 20  00  45  00 

Fanning  Mill 10  00  25  00 

Ploughs.  10  00  21  50 


Total S180  00  8633  50 

Which  gives  a  profit  of  8153.50  on  S180  worth  of  machinery.  As  we  have  taken 
the  above  figures  from  the  sworn  testimony  of  McCorraack  himself,  they  are  entitled 
to  the  fullest  credence.  If  one  of  those  large  reapers  used  in  the  West  costs  only 
forty-five  dollars  to  manufacture,  the  cost  of  a  mowing  machine  such  as  is  used  in 
New  England  must  be  much  less.  Exclusive  of  the  royalty  upon  the  patent.s,  they 
should  not  cost  to  manufacture  over  one-half  as  much  as  those  large  reapers  used 
in  the  West- 

The  Scientific  American  in  an  article  upon  the  "  Profits  we  Pay,"  gives  the  cost  of 
manufacture  of  each  part  of  a  sewiug  machine;  and  sums  up  the  result  of  investiga- 
tions with  this  statement — "  That  the  sewing  machines  that  are  usually  sold  from 
sixty-five  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  five  dollars,  cost  from  seven  to  fifteen  dollars  to 
manufacture,  the  average  cost  being  eleven  dollars  and  eighty-two  cents."  Three 
manufacturers  of  sewing  ma'^hines  in  1873,  netting  $6,000,000  profits"  each,  and  the 
.  agents  receiving  even  a  greater  profit  than  the  manufacturers,  making  over  840,- 
000,000  of  profits  drawn  from  the  farmers  and  mecliaiiics  of  the  country  in  a  single 
year,  by  three  sewing  machine  companies  and  their  agents.  Hundreds  and 
thousands  even,  of  other  articles  are  paying  similar  profits  to  agents,  dealers  and 
manufacturers.  Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  are  thus  taken  from  the  producers 
of  the  country  annually.  Can  we  wonder  then  that  farming  does  not  pay  better, 
.and  that  laborers  and  mechanics  cannot  live  at  the  prices  they  receive  for  their 
labor,  which  even  are  claimed  to  be  excessive?  Cut  off  thosa  profits  and  the 
laborer  can  lay  by  money  upon  one  half  his  present  salary.  Could  the  consumers 
buy  direct  at  the  mills  of  manufactory,  and  at  the  price  agreed  upon  by  the  broker 
or  agent,  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  excessive  margin  of  profit  would  remain 
in  the  pocket  of  the  consumers.  This  is  impracticable  and  impossible  as  business 
has  been  heretofore  conducted.  Farmers  and  mechanics  were  isolated,  without 
union  ;  no  concert  of  action  and  no  mians  of  communication  with  the  manufac- 
turens.     The  plan  and  purpose  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  and  Sovereigns  of 
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Industry  secure  this  object.  Saving  to  the  cousumers  the  excesses  which  arise  from 
tolls  charged  by  middle  men,  the  various  parties  who  stand  between  the  manufac- 
turer and  the  producer  of  the  raw  material  to  supply  his  establishment,  and  the 
food  for  his  laborers,  and  those  who  stood  between  the  manufacturer  and  the  con- 
sumer. D.  F.  BOYBEN,  in  Vermont  Farmer. 


Measuring  Corn  in  the  Crib. 


Having  occajsiou  to  find  the  number  of  bushels  of  corn  in  my  crib,  my  eye  fell 
on  the  rules  published  in  the  "  Rural  Carolinian,"  for  November,  page  744. 
The  "  practical  mathematicians  "  who  constructed  these  rules  must  have  got  their 
arithmetical  education  in  the  rural  districts,  or,  what  is  very  probable,  the  rules 
have  been  sadly  misprinted. 

My  barn  is  twenty  feet  long,  twenty  feet  wide,  and  ten  feet  high.  The  cubic 
contents  multiplied  by  eight  and  cutting  off  two  figures  to  the  right  give  me  by  rule 
first  three  hundred  and  twenty  barrels,  the  corn  being  shucked.  But  if  I  measure 
in  inches,  using  rule  third,  I  get  six  million  nine  hundred  and  twelve  thousand 
cubic  inches,  taking  the  half,  and  dividing  by  twenty-one  hundred  and  fifty  and 
by  three,  I  find  that  I  have  five  hundred  and  thirty-five  eight-tenths  barrels,  or  sixty- 
seven  per  cent,  more  than  by  measure  in  feet. 

As,  however,  ray  corn  was  unshucked,  I  have  to  use  rule  second.  Four  thousand 
cubic  feet,  as  in  rule  first,  multiplied  by  five  and  two-thirds,  and  cutting  off  two  figures 
to  the  right,  give  me  two  hundred  and  twenty-six  and  two  thirds  barrels.  But  if  I 
measure  in  inches,  I  find  one-third  of  six  million  nine  hundred  and  twelve  thousand 
divided  by  twenty-one  hundred  and  fifty  gives  me  one  thousand  and  seventy-one  and 
six-tenths,  or  an  increase  of  four  hundred  and  seventy-two  and  six-tenths  per  cent. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  it  was  intended  to  divide  again  by  three  to  reduce  to 
barrels,  and  this  would  give  three  hundred  and  fifty-seven  and  two-tenths  barrels,  or 
an  increase  of  fifty-seven  and  six-tenths  per  cent.  Rules  one  and  two  would  do  to 
buy  by,  and  rules  three  and  four  to  sell  by. 

A  barrel  is  an  indefinite  quantity,  and,  like  a  basket  or  a  wagon  body,  which  are 
sometimes  used  here  for  measuring  corn,  becomes  a  standard  only  after  you  have 
ascertained  what  it  holds.  A  flour  barrel  holds  about  three  bushels,  and  by  David 
Dickson's  Circular,  1870-71,  a  barrel  holds  five  bushels. 

Several  rules  before  me  give  the  bushel  of  shelled  corn  in  a  crib  of  shucked  corn 
as  varying  between  three-tenths  and  four-tenths  of  cubic  content  in  feet. 

Give  us  a  good  rule  for  bushels  in  unshucked  corn.  J.  Mc. 


Pork  and  Corn. 


The  Massachusetts  Ploughman  puts  the  hog  feeding  question  into  figures  as  follows: 
Probably,  taking  all  accurate  trials  together,  the  general  average  would  be  about 
ten  and  one-half  pounds  of  pork  to  a  bushel  of  corn  of  fifty-six  pounds,  and  from 
this  it  is  fair  to  deduct  about  one-fifth,  to  get  at  the  net  weight,  leaving,  say 
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8  2-5  or  8.40  pounds  of  pork  as  the  average  net  result  of  the  judicious  feeding 
of  a  bushel  of  corn,  or  one  pound  of  pork  from  six  and  two-thirds  pounds  of  corn 
uncooked.  The  lowest  amount  of  cooked  corn  meal  is  stated  at  three  and  four- 
fifths  pounds  to  a  pound  of  pork. 

Now,  taking  all  these  experiments,  and  we  could  easily  show  the  relation  which 
the  price  of  corn  bears  to  that  of  pork,  by  showing  the  price  of  pork  per  pound, 
at  different  prices  per  bushel  for  corn.  If  corn  were  twelve  and  a  half  cents  a 
bushel,  pork  would  cost  a  cent  and  a  half  per  pound,  and  in  that  proportion 
throughout ;  or  giving  it  in  decimals  we  have  : 

Corn  per  Pork  per  Corn  per  Pork  per 

bn  in  cts.  0).  in  cts.  bu.  in  cts.  lb.  in  cts. 

12J 1.50  38 4.52 

15   1.18  40 3.77 

17   2.00  42 5. 

20  2.38  45 5.35 

22    2.62  50,...  5.95 

25  2.93  55 6.54 

30   3.57  60 7.14 

33 3.92  65 7.74 

35  4.  70 833 

If  corn  costs  70  cents  per  bushel,  the  pork  will  cost  8.33  cents  per  pound  to 
produce,  and  so  on. 

By  reversing  the  table  you  have,  of  course,  the  value  of  corn  per  bushel  at 
different  prices  per  pound  for  pork — the  corn  to  be  used  in  feeding  for  the  produc- 
tion of  pork ;  and  to  find  what  the  price  of  pork  should  be  per  pound,  taking  the 
price  of  corn  as  the  basis  of  calculation,  you  divide  the  price  of  a  bushel  of  corn 
by  8  40,  the  number  of  pounds  of  pork  produced  by  a  bushel  of  corn,  as  we  have 
seen,  and  the  quotient  will  be  the  answer.  If  for  example,  corn  is  70  cents,  divide 
it  by  8  40,  and  you  have  8.33  cents.  And  so,  to  find  what  the  price  of  corn  should 
be  when  pork  is  selling  at  a  certain  price  per  pound,  you  multiply  the  price  of  a 
pound  of  pork  by  8.40,  and  the  product  will  be  the  answer.  Suppose  pork  is 
selling  at  10  cents  a  pound,  what  should  be  the  price  of  corn  u.sed  to  feed  out  in 
its  production  ?  You  multiply  the  10  cents  by  8.40,  the  average  number  of  pounds 
of  pork  made  by  a  bushel  of  corn,  and  you  have  84  cents  as  the  corresponding 
price  of  corn. 


Points  in  Favor  of  Sheep. 


A  Spanish  proverb  says  :  "  Sheep  have  golden  feet,  and  wherever  the  print  of 
them  appears  the  soil  is  turned  into  gold,"  The  history  of  farming  in  every  coun- 
try (the  Chicago  Times  says)  in  the  world  shows  that  the  raising  of  sheep  has  an 
important  connection  with  keeping  up  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  For  reclaiming  a 
worn  out  farm  there  is  no  stock  so  good  as  sheep.  The  manure  they  make  is  sel- 
dom reckoned  among  the  profits  of  sheep  husbandry,  but  it  is  in  reality  one  of  the 
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chiefsources  of  income.  Most  farmers  realize  this  who  have  abandoned  sheep  rais- 
ing at  times  when  wool  and  mutton  ruled  low.  Sheep  are  vegetable  scavengers. 
They  will  eat  and  digest  a  very  large  number  of  plants  that  horses  and  cattle  will 
never  touch.  They  will  make  a  very  comfortable  living  on  little  more  than  the 
leaves  of  bushes.  As  a  rule  one  sheep  may  be  kept  to  every  cow  and  horse  in  a 
pasture  without  detriment  to  the  feed  these  larger  animals  consume.  Such  is  their 
desire  for  a  variety  of  food  that  they  will  often  leave  grass  to  feed  on  the  leaves  of 
bushes  and  weeds.  Sheep  will  search  higher  and  lower  for  feed  than  horses  or 
cattle.  They  are  the  last  to  leave  the  pastures  in  the  fall,  and  the  first  to  return 
to  them  in  the  spring.  For  seven  or  more  years  of  its  life  a  sheep  will  yield  a 
fleece  equal  in  value  to  the  body  from  which  it  was  taken.  During  all  this  time  the 
increase  in  number  will  pay  for  the  keeping.  The  difference  between  the  price  of 
wool  at  the  place  where  it  is  shorn  and  where  it  is  marketed  is  less  than  for  any 
article  produced  on  a  farm,  with  the  exception  of  cheese.  If  the  price  does  not 
meet  the  grower's  views  when  it  is  taken  off,  it  may  be  stored  a  year  at  one  per 
cent,  of  its  value,  and  it  is  quite  sure  to  increase  that  amount  in  weight.  In  all 
old  countries  where  agriculture  has  made  the  greatest  advance,  sheep-raising  has 
constantly  grown  in  importance.  During  the  past  hundred  years  the  number  of 
sheep  in  Great  Britain  has  doubled,  while  the  price  of  wool  has  doubled,  and  the 
price  of  mutton  has  more  than  quadrupled.  This  has  been  the  case,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  wool  is  now  so  cheaply  produced  in  Australia,  South  Africa,  and 
other  countries  under  English  rule.  No  branch  of  farming  in  Great  Britain  is  in 
a  more  prosperous  condition  than  the  production  of  wool  and  mutton.  The  demand 
for  mutton  always  increases  as  a  community  increases  in  age  and  wealth.  Old 
butchers  in  this  city  state  that  the  demand  for  mutton,  as  compared  with  beef, 
increases  every  year.  At  present  mutton  retails  at  a  higher  price  than  beef  As 
to  spring  lamb,  it  is  a  dainty  that  always  commands  a  fancy  price.  A  farmer  who 
has  the  conveniences  for  raising  very  early  lambs  has  a  source  of  income  superior 
to  anything  involving  the  same  amount  of  capital.  In  this,  as  almost  everything 
dependent  on  the  season,  the  earlier  in  the  season  the  higher  the  price.  Sheep  are 
the  best  adapted  to  furnishing  meat  for  a  farmer's  family  of  any  animal  he  raises. 
The  carcass  being  small,  it  can  generally  be  eaten  fresh,  without  any  of  it  being 
liable  to  injury.  Mutton  can  be  kept  much  longer  than  beef  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, and  its  flavor  is  improved  by  its  being  kept  a  reasonable  length  of 
time.  No  meat  is  the  superior  of  mutton  when  cured  with  salt,  boiled,  and  eaten 
with  vegetables.  Cold  roast  mutton  is  superior  to  beef,  owing  to  its  fine  flavor  and 
excellent  keeping  qualities.  A  nice  mutton  chop  is  the  finest  breakfast  dish  that 
can  be  found  for  the  same  cost.  The  health  and  the  bill  of  fare  of  farmers  would 
both  be  better  if  fresh  mutton  more  generally  took  the  place  of  salt  pork.  It  is 
easy  for  farmers  to  provide  themselves  with  a  constant  supply  of  this  most  delicious 
meat.  By  keeping  a  few  wethers  in  a  small  pasture  by  themselves,  and  graining 
them,  an  animal  may  be  ready  to  slaughter  at  any  time.  Any  farmer  can  learn 
to  properly  dress  sheep,  and  the  operation  requires  no  appliances.  Sheep  pelts 
always  bring  cash,  and  can  generally  be  sold  at  good  prices  at  home.  Sheep-raising 
has  had  its  ups  and  downs  like  almost  every  kind  of  business,  but  it  is  a  question  if 
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any  kind  of  business  has  paid  better  for  a  series  of  years.  The  rapid  increase  of 
sheep  is  very  favorable  to  farmers  of  small  means  who  wish  to  engage  in  wool 
growing.  Sheep  raising  is  too  much  neglected  in  the  West  and  South.  The  animal 
that  furnishes  clothing,  food,  and  light,  which  eats  what  other  animals  reject  which 
crops  hill-sides  too  steep  for  other  animals  to  ascend,  is  entitled  to  vastly  more 
credit  than  it  receives. 


To  Young  Men. 


One  of  the  most  fatal  mistakes,  and  a  common  one.  leading  to  many  others, 
which  we  have  often  heard  with  amazement,  is  conveyed  in  the  almost  proverbial 
phrase  :  "  The  world  owes  me  a  living."  The  world  does  not  owe  you  a  living.  It 
is  not  debtor  to  you,  but  you  are  debtor  to  it,  and  you  cannot  work  too  hard  to 
discharge  your  obligation.  It  not  only  does  not  owe  you  anything,  but  it  is  not  going 
to  pay  you  anything  unless  you  earn  it  by  hard  licks,  industry  and  attention  to 
business,  and  just  so  long  as  you  pursue  such  a  course  in  life  it  ivill  pay. 

We  are  none  of  us  going  to  thrive  except  by  work,  not  by  waiting  for  this  or 
that  to  turn  up,  not  by  looking  for  this  or  the  other  man  to  help  you,  not  by 
expecting  to  be  lifted,  or  pushed  into  success.  There  are  "  Micawbers  waiting  for 
something  to  turn  up  "  all  the  world  over — men  waiting  for  the  world  to  get  ready 
to  pay  them  the  debt  they  suppose  to  be  due,  men  as  contemptible  as  they  are 
miserably  useless. 

The  fact  is,  this  is  a  very  busy  world,  a  bit  selfish  if  you  will,  too  thoroughly 
absorbed  in  various  interests  to  think  much  about  individual  men,  old  or  young. 
The  only  thing  that  gives  significance  to  us  in  this  world  is  industry,  fidelity,  and 
work. — Farmers    Vindicator. 


More  Stock   Wanted. 


The  cry  comes  up  from  every  quarter  for  more  stock,  especially  for  more  sheep 
and  hogs.  The  farmers  now  want  hogs  to  eat  the  surplus  corn  so  as  to  convert  it 
into  money.  They  want  sheep  because  they  are  beginning  to  realize  that  sheep 
pay  better  than  any  other  kind  of  stock.  This  is  the  result  wherever  they  read, 
think  and  show  a  willingness  to  get  out  of  the  old  beaten  track.  In  many 
counties  the  demand  for  hogs  cannot  be  half  supplied,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  grain 
to  l)ring  them  through  last  winter,  followed  by  cholera  this  spring  and  summer.  In 
most  localities  ten  sheep  could  be  sold  where  one  can  be  found  for  sale ;  for  they 
are  now  coming  into  favor,  as  the  love  for  sheep  killing  dogs  dies  out,  under  the 
operation  of  the  dog  law.  Down  with  the  worthless  curs,  and  up  with  the 
valuable  shepherd  dogs  and  well-paying  sheep. 

Now  is  the  time  to  feed  and  fatten  all  the  scrub  stock,  sell  or  kill  them,  and 
convert  them  into  money  or  food,  and  then  supply  their  places  with  stock  that  will 
pay. — Southern  Mural  Gentleman. 


Subscribe  to  the  Rural  Carolinian,  and  every  number  will  repay  you  the 
amount  of  your  subscription,  because  you  will  be  sure  to  read  it,  and  reading  it, 
you  will  be  sure  to  find  something  in  it  that  will  show  you  how  to  make  money. 
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THE   8TATE    FAIR. 

Tlie  rccoiu  State  Fair,  held  in  Columbia, 
South  Carolina,  the  second  week  in  Novem- 
ber, was  in  some  respects  the  best  we  have  had 
since  the  war,  though  financially  it  was  a 
failure.  This  latter  fact  can  be  attributed  to 
various  causes.  Rain  fell  constaiUly  during 
the  first  two  days.  Of  course  this  prevented 
hundreds  from  coming  to  Columbia,  from 
distant  parts  of  the  State. 

The  railroads  of  the  Slate  were  liberal  to 
exhibitors,  for  all  articles  intended  for  exhi- 
bition were  carried  to  and  from  Columbia  free 
of  charge.  More  liberality  could  not  of 
course  be  asked.  But  these  same  roads  were 
not  so  generous  to  the  travelling  public.  True, 
some  reduction  was  made  upon  the  fare,  but 
how  much  ?  In  a  majority  of  instances  three 
cents  a  mile  going  and  three  cents  a  mile  re- 
turning was  the  limit  to  which  they  reduced, 
and  no  additional  trains,  or  more  convenient 
hours  of  arrival  and  departure  were  adopted. 
A  train,  for  instance,  coming  to  Columbia, 
would  sell  a  round  trip  ticket  to  a  visitor 
compelling  him  to  return  within  so  many 
days.  This  limited  time  taken  with  the  idea, 
that  he  had  to  prepay  both  ways  before  he 
entered  the  train,  suggested  the  notion  of 
compulsory  compliance  that  was  not  compen- 
sated for  by  the  slight  reduction  made  for  the 
trip. 

The  excursion  rates  of  three  cents  a  mile 
each  way  are  not  liberal  rates  on  such  occa- 
sions. No  where  in  the  United  States  but 
that  better  terms  are  granted  the  people  on 
such  State  gatherings,  as  usually  assemble  at 
State  Fairs.  Had  our  railroad  friends  taken 
the  round  trip  for  three  cents  per  mile,  instead 
of  six,  thousands  would  have  been  induced  to 
visit  Columbia  during  Fair  week,  and  the  net 
profits  would  have  been  vastly  more  than 
they  were  to  the  roads.  If  our  railroads  can 
hire  trains  of  cars  to  speculators  so  low,  that 
they  can  carry  hordes  of  men  and  women  for 
almost  a  song  from  the  mountains  to  the  .sea- 
board, we  cannot  see   why   the  same  induce- 


ments cannot  be  presented  to  farmers  and 
their  families  when  they  are  desirous  of  at- 
tending the  State  Fair. 

We  tell  it  for  what  it  is  worth,  that  it  was 
as.serted  on  the  Fair  grounds,  that  tickets 
could  be  bought  at  Sumter,  less  than  forty 
miles  from  Columbia,  to  go  to  Wilmington 
or  Columbia,  at  the  same  price.  Wilmington 
is  three  times  farther  from  Sumter  tlian  Co- 
lumbia is.  The  fair  in  Wilmington  was  held 
the  same  week  as  our  State  Fair. 

The  lack  of  hotel  accommodation  was 
another  cause  of  our  people  absenting  them- 
selves from  Columbia  during  the  Fair.  As  it 
was,  every  room  had  more  sleepers  in  it  than 
could  be  comfortably  lodged.  To  make  a 
Fair  what  it  should  be,  most  of  our  farmers 
who  attend  it  should  camp  upon  the  Fair 
grounds.  They  would  live  more  comfortably, 
attend  better  to  their  stock,  and  enjoy  Fair 
week  two  fold  more.  The  females  of  the 
household  could  then  easily  find  accommoda- 
tions at  other  than  the  hotels,  and  themselves 
be  more  comfortable. 

But  we  have  said  the  Fair  was  good  in  some 
respects.  The  contributions  by  the  mechanics 
of  our  State  were  larger  and  finer  than  we 
have  ever  had.  Indeed,  this  part  of  the  ex- 
hibition would  have  been  creditable  in  a 
mechanical  or  manufacturing  country.  All 
honor  to  the  mechanics  for  the  interest  they 
manifested  in  the  Fair. 

The  farmers,  too,  from  some  sections  of  the 
State,  did  themselves  much  credit.  The 
County  of  Abbeville  alone  had  on  exhibition 
one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  specimens  of 
household  products,  and  fifty-four  samples  of 
field  crops.  Nor  was  she  behind  in  any  other 
of  the  departments,  exhibiting  one  hundred 
and  twenty  articles  of  needle  and  fancy  work, 
and  forty- five  head  of  animals.  Her  total 
contribution  amounted  to  four  hundred  and 
forty-eight  articles.  Richland,  the  next  on 
the  list,  entered  four  hundred  and  three  arti- 
cles. Had  a  half  dozen  otlier  counties  done 
as  well,  our  State  would  have  had  an  exhibi- 
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tion  comparable  to  any  to  be  seen  in  most  of 
the  larger  States.  Indeed,  there  is  no  reason 
why  she  should  not  surpass  any  of  the  larger 
States,  for  it  is  not  the  quantity  that  makes  a 
Fair  attractive,  but  the  variety,  and  there  is 
no  State  in  the  Union  that  can  show  a  greater 
variety  of  products  than  South  Carolina-  The 
sweet  oranges  will  ripen  on  our  coast,  and  no 
country  can  grow  better  specimens  of  grass 
than  our  upper  counties.  Rice,  cotton,  corn, 
small  grain,  turpentine,  phosphates,  minerals, 
and  every  possible  variety  of  fruits  are  indig- 
enous to  this  little  State,  and  we  know  of  but 
few  States  for  which  as  much  can  be  said. 
But  our  people  have  a  peculiar  faculty  for 
hiding  our  light  under  a  bushel  when  it  ought 
to  be  always  on  a  hill 

Will  they  do  better  next  fall  ?  We  hope  so. 
The  State  Agricultural  Society  is  now  officered 
anew,  and  as  new  brooms  generally  sweep 
clean,  we  hope  these  new  officers  will  put  new 
life  in  to  the  old  body,  and  arouse  our  people 
to  the  necessity  of  patronizing  our  Fair,  if 
not  to  see  and  learn,  at  least  to  be  seen  and 
ob.served.  The.se  annual  gatherings  of  our 
people  have  a  fine  moral  eflPect  upon  the  State. 
They  give,  or  rather  strengthen  the  tone  of 
our  people,  and  give  character  to  the  cause. 
We  trust,  therefore,  that  our  farmers,  mechan- 
ics, and  citizens  generally,  will  at  once  begin 
to  prepare  for  the  next  Fair,  and  remember, 
that  the  question  need  not  to  be  asked,  as  it  was 
often  asked  last  fall,  "  Are  we  to  have  a  Fair  ?" 
But  let  them  all  determine  for  themselves, 
that  the  Fair  is  an  occasion  that  is  a  necessity 
to  our  people,  and  that  as  surely  as  time  rolls 
on,  so  surely  will  there  be  another  agricultu- 
ral and  mechanical  Fair  in  Columbia  in  the 
fall  of  this  year. 


TO  OUR  EXCHANGES  AND  SUB- 
SCRIBERS. 

Newspapers  and  Periodicals  that  have  the 
Rural  Carolinian  on  their  list  of  exchan- 
ges will  please  remember  that  the  Rural  is  no 
longer  published  in  CVnarleston,  but  at  Cokes- 
bury,  South  Carolina.  They  will,  therefore, 
oblige  us  by  making  tiie  change  of  address 
on  their  mailing  books.  It  is  of  little  conse- 
quence to  them  where  the  Rural  is  pub- 
lished,  and   cannot   inconvenience    them    in 


making  the  alteration  on  their  books  To 
us,  however,  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  have 
the  change  made  in  the  address  at  once,  that 
we  may  have  the  benefit  of  these  exchanges 
in  preparing  to  issue  our  next  number. 

Oar  subscribers,  too,  are  requested  to  bear 
in  mind,  that  all  letters  pertaining  to  tiie 
Rural,  whether  upoii  business  matters,  sub- 
scriptions or  advertisements,  should  ba  di- 
rected to  the  Editor  at  Cokesbury,  South 
Carolina. 

Individual  subscribers  are  reminded  also 
that  with  the  last  number,  (December,) 
closed  the  term  for  which  most  of  them  had 
subscribed,  and  though  we  have  sent  thi.s 
number  to  many  of  them,  the  next  number 
will  be  withheld  unless  an  enclosure  for  re- 
newal is  received  in  the  mean  time.  The 
subscription  to  the  Rural  is  two  dollars, 
($2.00)  and  the  prepaid  postage  of  ten  cents 
per  annum.  This  mite  of  postage  is  small 
to  each,  but  aggregates  a  large  amount  unless 
prepaid  by  all  the  subscribers.  Where  ten 
subscriptions  are  received  from  one  person 
eleven  copies  will  b^  sent,  and  the  postage 
prepaid  by  us.  Rjnew  at  once,  and  begin 
to  receive  the  dividends  we  propose  paying 
you  for  your  investment. 


A  BAD  PROSPECT. 

Quite  recently  we  had  occasion  to  visit 
lower  Barnwell,  and  upper  Beaufort,  (Coun- 
ties of  this  State,)  and  regret  to  say,  that  if 
the  half  that  was  told  us  be  true,  that  section 
of  our  State  truly  deserves  the  commiseration 
of  the  outside  world.  Devastated  by  war, 
impoverished  by  drought,  and  other  provi- 
dential afflictions,  unable  to  control  their  de- 
moralized labor,  and  themselves  in  many 
cases  impractical,  though  high-toned  and  ed- 
ucated citizens,  the  farmers  of  that  vicinity 
are  to-day  well  nigh  reduced  to  want.  Where 
one  has  subsistence  to  suffice  till  Spring,  many, 
and  vastly  the  majority  of  them,  are  without 
a  week's  supply  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 
Their  cotton  crop  was  very  short  from  ex- 
cessive drought,  their  laborers  are  improvi- 
dent and  pennyless,  and,  indeed,  in  many 
instances  to  our  mind,  but  a  few  steps  re- 
moved from  the  Chimpanzee;  their  j)lough 
stock   are  inferior   and  impoverished ;  tiieir 
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cattle  are  few  and  far  between  ;  their  slieep 
and  hogs  are  rarities ;  and  the  aspect  of 
their  ooiintrv  as  nninvitini^,  as  all  cotton  fields 
are  in  the  depth  of  winter.  Here  and  there 
can  be  seen  an  oat  field,  badly  prepared,  badly 
sown,  and,  doubtless,  will  be  badly  harvested. 
Nowhere  do  the  green  and  attractive  turnip 
patches  enliven  the  parser  by,  and  on  all 
sides  is  heard  the  cry  of  poverty,  and  the  in- 
quiry, what  is  to  become  of  the  country  ? 

We  do  not  desire  to  become  a  Job's  com- 
forter to  these  noble  people,  for  they  are  no- 
ble, and  amongst  them  can  be  found  the  pur- 
est specimens  of  the  gentleman  ;  but  we  do 
wonder,  that  when  they  felt  that  their  crops 
were  short,  and  they  had  ample  time  ahead 
of  them,  that  they  did  not  utilize  their  privi- 
lege by  growing  some  crop  or  crops,  that 
would  have  assisted  them  through  the  winter. 
A  small  patch  of  rye  sown  in  the  drill  in  Sep- 
tember, on  a  highly  fertilized  patch,  would 
have  secured  provender  for  the  mules  and 
cows,  at  but  little  outlay  of  cash  or  credit. 
And  turnips  will  keep  all  kinds  of  stock  in 
living  condition  fed  raw,  and  when  properly 
cooked,  stick  well  to  human  ribs. 

We  observed,  too,  large  fields  of  corn  stalks 
standing,  with  the  entire  shuck  on  the  stalk. 
The  ear  had  been  slipped  out  of  the  shuck, 
and  the  latter  left  to  become  weather  beaten 
and  worthless.  What  extravagance  !  These 
shucks,  had  they  been  pulled  from  the  stalks 
in  October  and  carefully  housed,  would  have 
been  excellent  food  for  mules  or  cattle  all  the 
winter. 

W^hat  is  to  become  of  much  of  that  popula- 
tion, we  are  unable  to  divine.  We  believe  an 
exodus  of  the  laborers  should  be  encouraged. 
They  are  the  most  inferior  of  the  negro  race, 
and  are  to-day  cumberers  of  a  most  beautiful 
country.  If  transported  to  sections  wliere 
thev  could  mingle  with  more  improved  blacks, 
or  with  the  white  race,  they  might  be  ele- 
vated in  the  scale  of  humanity.  At  present 
they  are  in  want,  and  the  most  squalid,  worth- 
less employees  on  this  continent.  Recupera- 
tion where  such  creatures  are  in  the  majority 
is  a  practical  impossibility.  That  lovely  coun- 
try should  never  be  their  inheritance. 

To  the  farmers  of  that  section  we  say,  go  to 
work  and  sow  some  oats  at  once,  and  if  your 


ability  holds  out,  continue  to  sow  till  tiie  last 
of  February;  and,  next  spring,  only  plant 
half  the  area  in  cotton  that  you  do  in  corn, 
and  the  same  area  you  do  of  potatoes  and 
peas._  Until  you  adopt  some  such  policy,  you 
will  continue  to  grow  poorer,  till  you  are 
hopelessly  bankrupt. 


One  half  the  world  does  not  know  how  the 
other  half  lives;  but  all  the  subscribers  to  the 
Rural  Carolinian  know  how  themselves 
to  live  and  live  well,  for  its  pages  teach  them 
how  and  upon  what  they  can  live  most  econo- 
mically and  most  happily. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Miss  L.  C,  Charlotte,  N.  C  "Mr.  Editor, 
I  know  you  are  thought  to  be  wise  and  know 
everything.  Please  tell  me  a  cure  for 
chicken  cholera  ?  My  entire  brood  of  chick- 
ens have  died  this  fall  of  what  people  say  is 
cholera.  This  is  the  second  visitation  in 
three  years.  Must  I  stop  raising  or  trying  to 
raise  chickens?" 

Anmer. — We  regret  we  are  no  chicken 
doctor  in  this  instance,  for  this  loss  we  know 
was  heavy.  Elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  the 
Rural  we  publish  an  article  on  Roup,  which 
we  incline  to  think  is  chicken  cholera,  so 
called.  If  we  may  be  pardoned  the  expres- 
sion, we  are  bold  enough  to  assert  tiiat  chick- 
ens die  most  frequently  from  lack  of  proper 
care.  They  are  not  fed  regularly  enough, 
and  at  too  long  intervals,  which  makes  them 
eat  too  much  at  a  time.  Their  houses  and 
nests  are  not  kept  thoroughly  clean  and  their 
habits  are  not  sufficiently  studied.  Chicken 
raising  should  be  a  speciality  and  a  study 
with  some  one  of  the  members  of  every  family 
household  in  the  South. 

The  city  of  New  York,  which  uses  over 
half  a  million  of  eggs  every  day  in  the  year, 
and  consumes  thousands  of  poultry  at  every 
meal,  is  to-day  better  supplied  with  poultry 
and  eggs  than  any  village  or  town  in  the 
South.  The  experience  of  Southern  farmers 
who  had  to  buy  eggs  for  nogg  during  the  past 
Christmas,  should  impress  tliem  forcibly  with 
the  difference  between  the  price  of  eggs  bought 
and  eggs  laid  at  home. 

Poultry  raising  is   a   pleasant  occupation 
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and  should  be  the  choice  employment  of  most 
of  our  misses. 

T.  P.,  St  John's,  S.  C.  "  What  breed  of 
sheep  would  you  advise  a  friend  to  buy,  and 
where,  and  at  what  price  can  they  be  bouglit?" 

Answer. — Experience  teaches  tiie  writer 
that  the  Merino  is  incomparably  preferable 
to  any  of  the  larger  breeds,  or  the  South 
Down  or  Native  of  South  Carolina.  The 
Merino  is  a  small,  hardy  sheep,  that  does  not 
attain  his  growth  till  four  or  five  years  old, 
and  then  makes  excellent  mutton.  He  is  in- 
dustrious, and  will  eat  everything  almost  that 
grows  upon  our  pastures.  A  Merino  sheep 
will  survive  where  a  goat  or  a  jackass  will  die 
of  starvation.  An  advertisement  in  this  num- 
ber of  the  Rural  will  advise  "  T.  P."  where 
he  can  buy.     Inquiry  will  tell  him  the  price. 

"  B.  F.  McM.,"  Stockton,  Ala.  "  Will  the 
Eucalyptus  tree  live  in  this  latitude,  and  how 
should  it  be  treated  ?" 

I  planted  rice  this  year  for  tlie  first  time, 
and  found  most  of  'ny  trouble  and  expense  in 
harvesting  and  thre.shing.  I  lost  over  half  on 
account  of  part  being  too  green  while  other 
grains  were  falling  off.  I  would  be  obliged 
if  some  practical  grower  would  give  minute 
directions  for  harvesting." 

Answer. — We  have  tried  the  Eucalyptus 
seed  several  times,  but  failed  to  iiave  them 
germinate.  We  have  been  told  by  those  famil- 
iar with  the  habits  of  this  tree,  that  it  would 
not  flourish  in  the  latitude  of  South  Carolina. 
The  climate  of  Stockton,  we  imagine,  would 
be  no  more  favorable  for  it. 

"Line  upon  line,  and  precept  upon  pre- 
cept," is  the  farmer's  maxim.  We  hope, 
therefore,  some  of  our  rice  planters  will  favor 
us  with  their  views  or  practice  upon  the  ques- 
tions raised  by  our  Alabama  friend.  Will 
not  friend  Bissell  give  us  his  system  and  prac- 
tice? 

J.  M.  F.,  Cashville,  S.  C.  "Has  the  Chufa 
question  been  discussed  in  the  Kukal  Caro- 
linian ?  " 

Answer. — We  have  occasionally  published 
articles  on  the  subject,  but  think  the  advan- 
tages of  that  little  nut  are  not  well  known. 
Would  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  upon  its 
cultivation,  its  yield,  and  ila  value.  Many 
people  think  the  Chufa  is  the  nut  grass,  not 
remembering  that  the  grass  nut  and  nut  grass 
are  two  very  different  things.     If  the  Chufa 


is  valuable  for  hogs,  its  introduction  might 
induce  some  of  our  farmers  to  try  the  almost 
forgotten  art  of  raising  hogs.  Let  us  hear 
from  you. 

N.  H.  J.,  Lawtonville,  S.  C  ''Can  you 
tell  us  what  will  destroy  nut  grass?" 

Answer. — We  are  afraid  to  say  yes.  And 
yet  we  have  been  battling  against  this  pest  all 
our  lives,  and  sometimes  with  complete  suc- 
cess. 

We  once  planted  a  nut  grass  patch  in  sweet 
potatoes,  and  followed  that  crop  with  rye  and 
then  the  succeeding  spring  with  peas,  and 
wheat  in  the  fall.  From  that  day  to  this  it 
has  not  pestered  that  patch. 

Once  we  kept  clover  on  a  nut  grass  patch 
for  three  years,  turned  under  the  clover,  and 
sowetl  in  barley.  For  two  years  after  we  had 
no  nut  grass  Subsequently  it  appeared  there, 
but  we  think  was  carried  there  by  the  plough. 
This  experiment  was  published  in  the  agricul- 
tural press.  Three  years  after,  we  saw  a 
"  receipt  for  killing  nut  grass;"  invested  $-5, 
and  learned  that  it  was  to  keep  the  laud  in 
clover. 

A  town  lot  in  South  Carolina  that  was  as 
thickly  covered  with  nut  grass  as  possible, 
was  covered  by  a  platform  upon  which  to  put 
cotton.  The  platform  was  destroyed  a  few 
years  after,  and  no  nut  grass  has  grown  there 
since. 

The  inference  is,  shade  will  cripple,  if  not 
destroy,  nut  grass.  Frequent  shaving  in  the 
spring  with  the  hoe,  and  successive  shading 
with  green  crops  in  the  summer,  is  the  best 
and  cheapest  remedy.  In  the  light,  porous, 
sandy  lands  of  your  section,  it  is  questionable 
whether  nut  grass,  if  it  has  taken  firm  hold, 
and  is  old  enough  to  "support  a  beard,"  can 
be  eradicated.  We  have  laid  an  old  bearded 
nut  in  the  weather  for  six  months,  then 
planted  it,  and  found  it  to  grow  vigorously. 


CAROLINA  MILITARY  INSTITUTE. 

If  there  is  one  question  more  than  another 
that  demands  the  immediate  attention  of  pa- 
rents throughout  the  South,  it  is  the  question 
of  education.  The  South  is  an  agricultural 
country,  and  in  bygone  days,  the  agricultu- 
rists of  the  land,  with  our  former  system  of 
involuntary  labor,  were  the  educated  portion 
of  our  population.  To-day  this  element  is 
the  bulk  of  our  population,  who  are  indeed 
poor,  and  unable  to  bequeath  to  their  otispring 
the  inheritance  they  have  received.  Plainly, 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  our  farmers,  who 
are  soon  to  become  the  leaders  of  society,  the 
rulers  of  the  land,  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the 
country,  are  rapidly  attaining  manhood  and 
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womanhood,  without  the  advantage  of  a  well 
founded  education  This  is  a  lamentable 
truth,  and  though  we  cannot  avert  it  entirely, 
much  can  be  done  towards  preparing  our 
youth  for  assuming  the  responsibility  of  citi- 
zens by  giving  lliem  a  portion  of  their  school 
days  in  our  well  establislied  male  and  female 
academies.  Amongst  these,  experience  teaches 
U3  there  is  none  in  the  land  where  better  dis- 
cipline is  exercised,  more  healthful  training 
is  practiced,  and  more  thorough  teaching  is 
imparted,  tlian  at  the  institute  established  by 
our  friend  Col.  Thomas,  in  Charlotte,  North 
Carolina 

Most  men  of  prominence  seem  to  have  been 
born  for  a  certain  purpose.  The  Colonel  was 
evidently  intended  for  just  the  position  he  at 
present  tills.  The  institute  is  flourishing  and 
deserves  the  patronage  of  the  two  Carolinas. 

Could  but  a  moiety  of  our  youths  be  trained 
and  educatod  at  such  institutions  as  Colonel 
Thomas',  and  Colonel  Coward's,  of  Yorkville, 
hope  for  the  recuperation  of  our  country 
would  not  be  much  longer  deferred.  Physical 
development,  and  mental  application,  are  the 
results  of  their  discipline,  and  any  youth 
leaving  the  walls  of  either  of  those  two  institu- 
tions, with  a  diploma  or  certificate  of  merit 
from  the  Principal,  is  amply  prepared  to  fight 
successfuliv  til,;  battles  of  life. 


HINTS  FOR  JANUARY. 

If  system  and  method  are  necessary  to 
secure  success  in  the  workshop,  the  manu- 
factory, and  the  counting-house,  it  is  no  less 
so  for  the  same  purpose  on  the  farm  or  in  the 
household.  Days  are  usually  counted  by 
working  hours  everywhere  except  on  the 
farm.  The  artisan,  the  accountant,  the  banker, 
tlie  mechanic,  and  even  tlie  day  laborer,  well 
knows  how  many  hours  constitute  a  day.  But 
the  farmer  least  of  all  computes  time  in  this 
way.  Tliis  is  one  cause  of  many  failures  upon 
the  farm  which  can  only  be  obviated  by  tiie 
owner  liimself  becoming  exemplary  as  to  sys- 
tem. At  no  time  in  the  year  is  it  better  to 
begin  metiiodical  labor  and  plan  than  in 
January.  Once  begun,  and  laid  out  for  the 
successive  months,  these  plans  can  and  will 
become  quite  feasible,  and  their  adoption 
more  natural  and  easy  tiian  their  rejection 

First,  then,  every  farmer  should  at  once 
look  to  hi-'  fencing,  and  where  tenants  are 
employed  they  should  be  counselled  and 
advised  on  this  subject,  and  not  forced.  The 
compulsory  policy  is  disagreeable,  futile,  and 
will  produce  failure. 


Manure  should  be  hauled  out,  spread  and 
covered.  Tlirown  in  heaps  to  be  leached  by 
wind  and  rain,  it  will  scarcely  pay  for  the 
trouble  of  handling  But  covered  either  in 
the  drill  or  broadcast,  it  will  decay  into  mould 
and  become  plant-food  in  seasonable  time. 
Cotton  seed  had  better  be  rotted  in  the  manure 
heap  than  taken  to  the  field  green  in  January. 
81ieep  and  cow  lots  should  be  ploughed  every 
week  to  prevent  baking  by  spring  winds,  if 
not  sown,  as  they  should  have  been,  in  small 
grain  in  the  fall.  No  stock  should  be  allowed 
to  remain  exposed  to  wintry  weatiier  in  pens 
at  night,  nor  in  daylight  if  the  weather  be  wet. 
Food  fed  to  the  cattle,  sheep,  iiogs,  or  plough- 
stock  under  shelter  during  foul  weather  in  the 
winter  time,  is  strict  economy  ;  and  provender 
thrown  on  the  ground  to  be  trampled  under 
foot,  (as  is  too  often  seen  in  the  South,)  is 
shameful  sUtravagance  Stables,  cow  houses, 
and  stock  lots,  should  be  well  littered  this 
month.  Much  manure  made  in  this  way  in 
January  and  February  will  pay  to  be  put 
under  cotton  in  March  and  April 

In  other  pages  of  this  number  of  the  Rural 
we  have  attempted  to  impress  the  farmer  with 
the  necessity  of  sowing  oats.  Sow  them  any- 
where and  everywhere  that  the  land  and 
weather  will  permit. 

Let  every  farmer  see  to  it,  that  his  wife's 
garden  is  looked  after  in  January.  Blacken 
the  earth  with  manure,  and  plough  or  spade 
under.  As  soon  as  a  day  can  be  had  when  the 
land  will  work  easily,  sow  in  drills  a  bed  of 
spring  turnips  and  a  bed  of  English  }ieas. 
Cover  the  rows  of  peas  with  cotton  seed  to 
prevent  the  earth's  freezing.  They  will  die 
and  become  plant  food  to  the  growing  crop. 
Fork  over  and  broadcast  the  asparagus  bed 
with  salt.  Plant  a  few  rows  of  parsnips  and 
carrots,  and  towards  the  last  of  the  month  sow 
onion  seed  and  plant  onion  buttons  and  a  few 
rows  of  radishes.  Lettuce  will  do  well,  unless 
February  is  a  very  cold  month.  Irish  potatoes 
may  be  platited  in  January,  if  litter  is  at  hand 
to  cover  the  bed  a  foot  deep  or  more  after 
planting. 

Orchard  and  shade  trees  should  be  trimmed 
and  transplanted,  as  also  all  kinds  of  berry 
roots  and  cuttings. 

Experience  teaches  us  that  fertilizers  had 
better  be  scattered  for  summer  crops  at  the 
time  of  sowing  the  seed  Broadcasted  upon 
small  grain  in  February  just  after  a  rain,  they 
will  pay  better  than  if  sown  with  the  grain. 
Small  grain  of  all  kinds,  unless  the  warm 
month  of  November  and  part  of  December 
made  it  stool  out  so  as  to  completely  cover  the 
ground,  will  be  benefitted  by  being  harrowed 
with  a  two-horse  iron-toothed  harrow.  Phos- 
phates sown  ahead  of  the  harrow  will  be  nicely 
covered. 

These  hints,  of  course,  are  dependent  upon 

many  contingencies.  If  January  should  prove 

i  to  be,  as  it  often  is,  a  very  cold,  frozen,  wet 
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month,  much  that  is  here  suggested  must  be 
postponed.  If  hibor  ciinnot  be  had  for  Janu- 
ary, the  chances  must  be  taken  for  future 
eflTort.  But  all  thin";,-!  working  well,  there  is 
nothing  suggested  above  tiiat  cannot  and 
should  not  be  done,  and  well  done,  in  January. 

IT  LOOKS  PROFITABLE. 

We  cli^)  the  following  from  one  of  our  ex- 
changes, and  commend  its  careful  perusal  to 
our  readers.  The  conclusion  arrived  at,  that 
this  man  has  made  more  net  profit  in  sheep, 
than  the  wheat  growers  do  by  sowing  small 
grain,  is  perhaps  true  ;  but  far  more  certainly 
true,  that  his  income  was  ten  times  more  than 
the  same  investment  has  been  to  cotton  plant- 
ers since  the  war.  «. 

"  Line  upon  line,  and  precept  upon  pre- 
cept," is  the  teaching  for  farmers,  for  trul_y 
do  they  appear  most  obstinately  adherent  to 
their  ante  helium  ideas,  and  it  is  only  by  re- 
iteration that  we  hope  to  guide  them  out  of 
the  often  travelled  routes,  and  lead  them  to  a 
new  and  more  sure  road  to  success. 

Our  first,  second,  and  oft  repeated  "  line  " 
shall  be,  "  plant  less  cotton;"  our  precept  as 
frequently  impressed  shall  be,  ''  profit  by 
the  experience  of  others." 

Remember  these  two  facts;  cotton  is  a 
king  and  will  not  humble  himself  to  the  be- 
hests of  the  farmer.  Sheep  are  cash  pay- 
masters, and  never  die  in  debt  to  any  body, 
not  even  the  undertaker,  for  their  fleece  will 
always  pay  funeral  expenses. 

Read  the  following,  and  remember  it  must 
be  true,  because  feasible,  and  feasible,  because 
true 

"A  farmer  of  our  acquaintance  in  tliis  coun- 
ty cleared  last  year  a  cool  two  thousand  dol- 
lars on  a  flock  of  sheep  numbering  in  the 
spring  not  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  ewes, 
and  did  it  so  easily  the  wonder  is  some  one 
else  doesn't  go  and  do  likewise.  He  is  one  of 
those  "  hold-fast"  men  who  stick  to  a  thing 
until  they  prove  whether  it  is  good  or  not. 
Years  ago  he  went  into  the  business  with  hun- 
dreds of  others,  and  through  one  misfortune 
and  anotiier  kept  on  the  even  tenor  of  his 
way,  until  to-day  he  is— well,  better  oft' than 
the  most  of  his  brethren  who  dropped  sheep 
and  went  into  something  else  He  started 
with  Merinos,  and  has  bred  strictly  in  this 
line.  Each  year  he  has  sought  to  improve 
the  wool  of  his  flock  by  judiciously  breeding 
to  long  and  fine  wool  bucks,  and  the  result 
readied  is  certainly  flattering  to  his  skill  and 
judgment  as  a  breeder.  Tlie  staple  is  supe- 
rior in  every  way,  and  commands  the  highest 
price  in  the  market.  Not  only  tliis,  but  his 
flock  has  .attained  some  celebrity,  and  his 
lambs  go  oft"  at  good  prices  to  ready  customers. 
According  to  the   old   rule,   an   acre   of  tame 


grass  will  keep  three  sheep  through  the  year. 
At  this  rate,  fifty  acres,  if  properly  fenced — a 
part  for  pasture  and  a  part  for  hay  — would  feed 
one  hundred  and  fifty  sheep,  leaving,  if  on  an 
eighty  field,  thirty  acres  for  crops  lo  support 
them.  Not  every  one  could  make  two  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year  ofl'it,  yet  many  could  make 
one  thousand  dollars,  and  this  is  ten  times 
more  than  many  of  us  have  cleared  for  the 
last  five  years  on  wheat. 


MEASURING  CRIBS. 

To  get  the  cubical  contents  of  any  room  in 
feet  multiply  the  length,  breath,  and  depth 
together.  Each  of  these  cubic  feet  contains 
1728  inches.  A  bushel  contains  2150  cubic 
inches.  Divide  1728  into  2150,  and  we  have 
1  244.  Divide  the  cubical  contents  in  feet  of 
any  hall  or  crib  by  1244,  and  the  quotient 
will  be  the  number  of  bnshels  it  will  contain. 

For  instance,  a  crib  20  feet  square  and  10 
feet  deep  will  contain  4000  cubic  feet.  Divide 
4000  by  1.244,and  we  have  3.215  and  a  fraction, 
which  is  the  number  of  bushels  of  shelled 
corn  the  crib  will  hold.  But  for  all  practical 
purpose  1.244  is  equal  to  1.25,  or  one  and  a 
quarter,  which  is  simply  five  quarters ;  and  to 
divide  by  five  quarters  is  to  multiply  by  4 
and  divide  by  5.  Or,  which  is  the  same  as 
multiplying  by  8  and  dividing  by  10,  or  cut- 
ting ott"  one  figure  to  the  right.  Hence  when 
the  cubical  contents  in  feet  are  known,  multi- 
ply by  4  and  divide  by  5,  or  multiply  by  8 
and  divide  by  10,  and  we  have  the  contents  in 
bushels. 

If  a  barrel  be  3  or  5  bushels  multiply  by  3 
or  5,  as  the  case  may, be. 

Experience  teaches,  that  fair  average  corn 
will  shell  out  about  half  what  it  mea.sures  on 
the  cob  ;  about  one-third  if  shipped  shucked, 
and  about  one-fourth  if  pulled  or  gathered  in 
the  rough  shuck. 

Does  our  friend  "J.  Mc"  find  any  fault 
with  this  method  of  measuring  his  crib,  his 

wagon    body,  or ,  we  were  about  to   say 

his  purse?  But  we  suppose  we  must  go  into 
decimal  fractions  to  compute  the  contents  of 
such  vehicles  down  Soutli  now-a-davs. 


Sub.scribe  to  the  RuRAi.  Carolinian  if  you 
wisii  your  wife  to  be  a  good  housekeeper,  and 
your  children  competent  assistants  to  you  and 
your  wife,  and  yourself  a  good  husbaijd  and 
father,  for  its  pages  intend  to  teach  how  all 
these  things  should  be  done,  and  you  know 
yon  were  always  an  apt  scholar  when  you  put 
vour  head  to  it. 
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DROWNING  MEN  CATCH  AT  STRAWS. 

A  correspondent  ot  the  Memphis  Appeal, 
who  douhtless  feels  tliat  tlie  South  is  rapidly 
sinking  beyond  redemption  by  the  "  all  cot- 
ton" mania,  suggests  the  idea  of  imposing  a 
tax  upon  cotton.  The  writer  of  that  article 
must  liave  forgotten  the  war  system  of  taxing 
cotton,  and  limiting  the  area  of  its  cultiva- 
tion, or  he  surely  would  not  in  seriousness 
propose  such  a  polic)'.  Make  the  eifort,  Mr. 
Appeal,  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
if  success  follows,  you  will  find  willing  assist- 
ants throughout  cottondom. 

But  hear  him  : 

Editors  Appeal — The  great  and  universal 
cry  all  over  tiie  cotton  States  by  all  journals 
and  public  men  that  are  interested  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  Soutli,  is,  raise  less  cotton, 
build  manufactories,  raise  more  breadstuff", 
etc  No  sane  man  can  doubt  that  the  advice  is 
good,  but  it's  worthless,  Ijecause  it's  not  heeded. 
There  is  a  way  to  force  that  advice  upon  the  cot- 
ton States  lawfully  I  think.  Let  there  be  called 
a  Cotton  State  Convention  for  that  purpose 
vSuppose  tiuit  L'onvention  were  to  recommend 
to  the  Legislature,  or  to  the  proper  powers  of 
each  State,  tliat  a  special  State  tax  law  be 
pa.ssed,  taxing  cotton  five  cents  per  pound  and 
giving  to  each  maiuifacturer  in  said  States  a 
rebate  of  five  cents  per  pound  upon  every 
pound  manufactured.  What  do  you  think 
the  effect  would  be  if  such  a  law  was  passed  ? 

A.  M. 


TURNIPS. 

"  The  Kingstree  <S7arsays  :  Col.  James  Mc- 
Cutcheon,  one  of  our  most  succe.ssful  and  en- 
terprising planters,  has  our  thanks  for  a  lot  of 
tire  largest  turnips  we  have  ever  seen.  They 
are  of  the  Long  White,  or  '' Cow-IIown," 
Yellow  Abberdeeu,  and  Ruta  Baga  varieties. 
^Ve  weighed  and  measured  two  of  them,  and 
one  weighed  nine  pounds,  and  measured  twen- 
ty-six inches  in  circumference,  and  the  other 
nine  and  three-quarter  pounds  and  seventeen 
inches  in  length.  The  Marion  Merchant  and 
Farmer  of  last  week  boasts  of  a  turnip  in  that 
town  weigliing  five  and  three  quarter  pounds. 
Now  friend,  wliat  do  you  think  of  these  ? 

Col.  McCutcheon  informs  us  that  he  planted 
two  and  a  half  acres  of  these  turnips  this  year, 
and  he  expects  to  gather  sixteeii  hundred  bush- 
els Can  anybody  in  the  State  beat  this  ?  If 
so,  let  us  hear  wlio  the  man  is." 

This  is  not  the  proper  season  to  encourage 
the  planting  of  turnips  as  a  crop,  but  we  can- 
not but  publish  with  pleasure  such  extracts  as 
the  above.  We  are  prepared  to  believe  the 
Col.   will  harvest   more  than  he  anticipates, 


liaving  made  ourselves  eight  hundred  bushels 
on  one  acre,  and  none  of  them  weighed  over 
seven  and  a  half  poimds  each. 

That  two  acres  and  a  half  will  carry  a  dozen 
head  of  cattle,  or  a  flock  of  sixty  merino 
sheep  tlirough  the  winter,  and  have  them  in 
good  condition  at  the  opening  of  s[)ring;  when 
tlie  turnips  are  eaten  off",  the  same  lot  is  ready 
for  cotton,  and  will  make  two  and  a  half  bales 
with  fair  seasons.  And  if  at  the  laying  by 
ploughing,  the  cotton  land  be  sowed  in  red 
oats,  one  hundred  or  more  bushels  will  be  the 
harvest  of  June,  1877.  The  land  then  sowed 
in  peas,  to  be  ploughed  under  in  August,  and 
again  heavily  manured  and  sown  in  turnips, 
will  again  produce  a  crop  to  feed  cattle  and 
sheep  during  the  following  winter.  This  may 
be  called  high  farming,  or  theoretical  farm- 
ing, or  anything  else  ;  it  is  good  farming,  and 
is  practised  by  good  farmers  in  many  portions 
of  our  country- 

Any  patch  highly  manured  and  thoroughly 
prepared,  and  sown  in  turnips  this  month, 
(January)  will  yield  delicious  table  dishes  of 
salad  and  turnips  all  the  spring,  and  supple- 
ment the  scant  food  of  our  poorer  classes, 
while  it  will  give  a  relish  to  the  dainty  viands 
of  the  more  affluent. 


COTTON  CULTURE    IN  CALIFORNIA. 
In  October  last,   Mr.  J.  W.  A.  Wright  de- 
livered   a   lecture  before  the  California  State 
University,  upon    the  subject  of  the  cultiva- 
I  tion  of  cotton  in   California,   from  which  we 
I  take   the  following   extracts  that  will   repay 
perusal : 

".COTTON  IS  KING," 
An  old-time  saying,  which  later  events  have 
caused  the  world  to  modify  as  follows  :  True, 
cotton  may  be  king,  but  not  necessarily  Amer- 
ican cotton.  The  latter  statement  of  a  valua- 
ble truth  tends  to  guard  us  against  errors  into 
which  the  former  dictum  led  us.  Our  leading 
authorities  still  admit  that  probably  no  other 
staple  has  attained  a  commercial  importance 
equal  to  cotton,  and  so  well  adapted  in  soil 
and  climate  to  the  culture  of  this  important 
vegetable  textile,  is  our  broad  cotton  belt, 
including  many  portions  of  California,  that, 
for  ages  to  come,  our  American  cotton  fields 
are  likely  to  furnish  a  very  large  proportion 
of  this  staple  to  the  world's,, commerce,  manu- 
factures and  consumption.  In  evi4ence  of 
this,  accept  these  facts  : 

1.  The  United  States  now  produces  annu- 
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ally  from  3,000.000  to  4,000,000  bales,  ave- 
raginn;bet\veen  400  and  500  lbs.  of  lint  cotton. 

2-  Great  Britain,  the  chief  consumer  of  our 
cotton,  imported,  in  1871,  over  1,000,000,000 
lbs.  from  tlie  United  vStates,  an  amount  more 
than  twice  as  great  as  from  her  possessions  in 
India,  and  nearly  one-iiaif  as  much  again  as 
from  all  other  parts  of  the  world  combined. 

3.  In  1872,  cotton  formed  one-third  of  the 
value  of  all  the  exports  of  the  United  States, 
the  entire  value  of  our  exports  for  that  vear 
being  over  $549,000,000  ($549,219,718),  while 
our  cotton  alone  amounted  to  over  $180,000,- 
000  ($180.^)84,595.) 

You  see,  then,  my  young  friends,  tliat  cot- 
ton is  one  of  nature's  most  valuable  gifts  to 
man,  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  pro- 
ducts of  our  farms. 

The  following  historical  facts  about  cotton 
are  interesting: 

I. — HISTORICAL  FACTS. 

The  earliest  mention  of  cotton  is  made  by 
that  pioneer  of  profane  History,  Herodotus, 
who  wrote  about  it  some  2  325  years  ago,  and 
tells  us  that  tre^s  in  India  bore,  "  as  their 
fruit,  fleeces  more  delicate  and  beautiful  than 
those  of  sheep,"  and  that  the  Indians  made 
cloth  of  them.  Cotton  cloth  was  used  in 
Greece  and  Rome  before  the  Christian  era. 

Cotton  was  found  growing  wild  in  Cuba  by 
Columbus,  and  other  discoverers  found  it  in 
the  Mississippi  valley.  It  was  manufactured 
into  cloth  by  the  Peruvians  and  Mexicans, 
long  before  the  discovery  of  the  "  new  world." 
The  tirst  planting  of  cotton  by  the  white  man 
in  America,  is  mentioned  as  occurring  the 
year  after  the  landing  of  the  pilgrims  from 
the  Mayjiower,  in  1621.  So  slowly  did  it  in- 
crease as  a  product  and  an  export,  that  in 
1784  eight  bales  of  cotton  sent  from  South 
Carolina  to  England  were  seized,  because  it 
was  thought  the  United  States  could  not  pro- 
duce so  much.  Yet  seventy-five  years  later, 
we  were  producing  more  than  half  a  million 
times  that  impossible  amount,  thanks  to  the 
invention  of  Whitney  for  ginning  or  sepa- 
rating the  lint  from  the  seed,  and  of  Ark- 
wright,  for  spinning  the  raw  material.  Prior 
to  those  inventions,  the  quick  fingers  of  ever- 
busy  woman  and  her  household,  8u,fficed  for 
picking  and  knitting  into  stockings,  her  cards 
turned  it  into  bats,  and  the  spinning-wheel 
and  domestic  loom,  under  her  industrious 
guidance,  spun  and  wove  into  home-spun  tiie 
entire  product  of  our  cotton  fields.  The 
amount  we  exported  to  Great  Britain  in  1871, 
was  over  1,000,000,000  lbs. 

Repeated  experiments  of  practical  farmers 
in  several  counties  of  Southern  California, 
upon  tracts  varying  from  forty  to  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  acres,  have  established  the  fol- 
lowing facts  : 


Cotton  of  a  peculiar  wliiteness  and  fineness 
of  fibre  has  been  produced  with  perfect  suc- 
cess, at  the  rate  per  acre  of  from  half  a  bale 
to  one  bale  of  five  hundred  pounds  of  lint.  A 
standard  authority  declares  that  the  average 
amount  of  seed  cotton  in  the  Gulf  States  per 
acre,  varies  from  three  hundred  to  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds,  that  is  from  one  hun- 
dred to  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  lint 
cotton.  According  to  these  figures,  tlie  aver- 
age yield  in  California  is  double  that  in  the 
older  States.  2  One  thousand  five  hundred 
pounds  of  this  seed  cotton  yields  when  ginned, 
five  hundred  pounds  of  lint,  or  in  the  pro- 
portion of  three  to  one,  about  the  same  pro- 
portion as  in  the  Southern  States.  3.  Sam- 
ples of  this  cotton  having  been  submitted  to 
the  board  of  cotton  brokers  of  Liverpool, 
New  Orleans  and  Memphis,  have  been  pro- 
nounced by  all  of  them  to  rank  as  '•  full  mid- 
dlings," or  near  the  top  of  the  market,  when 
compared  with  the  best  staple  known  in  the 
cotton  inarts  of  the  world. 

UPLAND  PREFERABLE  TO  L0WL.4.ND. 

4.  It  is  the  unanimous  verdict  of  those  who 
experimented  on  our  bottom  lands  and  up- 
lands, that  to  produce  the  results  above  indi- 
cated, and  even  better  ones,  our  level  uplands, 
which  form  the  great  body  of  lands  on  the 
broad  plains  of  California,  with  abundant 
water  for  irrigation,  are  preferable  to  any  of 
our  bottom  lands,  with  or  without  irrigation. 
The  chief  reason  is,  that  all  our  bottom  lands 
are  more  foul  with  troublesome  weeds,  such 
as  sunflowers,  curkle  burs,  wild  tobacco, 
Jamestowti  weed,  and  in  some  localities,  wild 
mustard,  and  the  expense  of  cleaning  such 
land  with  the  hoe  is  consequently  greater. 
All  manual  labor  in  California  is  expensive. 
On  the  rich,  solid  sandy  loam  of  our  uplands, 
or,  as  they  are  called  in  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Bernardino,  counties,  ?nc,s«  lands,  these  weeds, 
except  the  mustard,  rarely  exist,  and  such 
weeds  as  there  are,  naturally  die  down  earlier 
than  on  bottom  lands. 

Another  reason  is,  that  the  finely  divided 
mica  sand,  found  in  considerable  quantities 
on  some  of  our  river  bottoms,  proves  to  be 
unfavoral)le  for  cotton  culture.  To  produce, 
it  must  have  abundant  irrigation.  For  these 
reasons  it  is  held,  that  cotton  can  be  produced 
at  one  or  two  cents  a  pound  less  cxijcnse  on 
our  uplands  than  on  our  river  bottoms. 

Mr.  Wright  speaks  tliu.'?  of  the  cost  of 
growing  cotton  on  the  Pacific  coast : 

Chinese  labor  is  up  to  this  time  the  only 
available  kind  for  the  important  work  of  cot- 
ton picking,  work  which  must  be  done  at 
once,  when  the  crop  is  mature,  or  great  loss 
may  ensue.  One  industrious  worker  can  cul- 
tivate and  "  lay  by  "  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
acres  of  cotton,  but  it  requires  at  least  eigiit 
men   to  gather  that  amount  in  good  season. 
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On  Mississippi  bottom  huuls  one  man  can 
cultivate  almnt  ten  acres,  and  two  or  three 
liaiids  can  pick  il.  Our  Chinese  labor  costs  for 
I)icking  one  cent  per  pound,  when  fed,  or  a 
cent  and  a  half  a  pound,  if  they  board  them- 
selves. It  cost  here  in  dillerent  localities, 
from  live  to  seven  cents  a  pound  of  said  cotton 
to  pick  and  pack,  on  an  average  of  about 
three  cents  a  pound  lint.  Cost  of  crop  per 
acre  when  ''laid^  by"  is  from  six  dollars 
to  eight  dollars. 

The  price  of  cotton  in  San  Francisco  in 
1874  varied  from  twelve  and  a  half  to  fifteen 
cents  per  pound.  Railroad  freight  from  Fre!«no 
to  San  Francisco  (two  hundred  miles)  for  cot- 
ton, in  1874,  was  if  100  per  car  for  about  ten 
tiiousand  pounds,  or  an  average,  as  you  see  of 
a  cent,  a  pound. 

As  to  quality,  it  is  highly  probable  that  our 
California  cotton  will  average  thirty  per  cent, 
more  of  the  excellent  (piality  known  to  cotton 
brokers  as  "middlings"  than  the  Southern 
States. 

And  then  makes  the  inquiry,  "can  cotton 
culture  in  California  become  profitable?" 
We  will  let  him  answer  for  himself: 

For  our  answer,  go  to  the  fields,  where  in 
1874,  and  previously,  these  most  satisfactory 
results  were  obtained,  and  with  the  exception 
of  one  field  near  Hopeton  and  some  ten  acres 
near  King's  river,  not  a  cotton  stalk  can  be 
found  growing  in  all  our  great  valleys  this 
year;  and  why  ?  Becau.se  its  cultivation  in 
our  State,  in  1874,  ended  disastrously  to  all 
concerned,  and  we  can  never  hope  to  see  many 
fields  of  this  great  staple  again  in  California, 
genial  to  its  growth  as  our  soil  and  climate 
are,  until  eti'ective  measures  are  adopted  to 
bring  its  cultivators  better  returns  for  their 
labors.  Direct  shipment  to  Liverpool  has,  so 
far,  afforded  no  remedy.  It  cost  seven  cents 
a  pound  to  so  ship  and  sell  one  cirgo,  sent 
there  as  an  experiment.  This  amounts  to 
$140  per  Ion.  and  ought  to  be  done  for  lees. 
"Wliat  then  is  necessary  to  make  cotton  cul- 
ture profitable  on  our  coast  ?  We  need  cheap 
transportation  and  irrigation,  of  course,  but 
far  above  these  do  we  need  cotton  factories 
upon  our  streams,  like  King's  river,  Kern 
river,  and  the  Merced — in  the  midst  of  our 
future  cotton  fields.  Indeed,  this  alone,  be- 
yond question,  will  ever  make  cotton  culture 
on  a  large  scale  profitable  in  California. 

Our  woolen  factories  consume  about  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds  annually.  Increase 
our  supply  beyond  that  amount,  and  it  at 
once  exceeds  the  demand,  and  the  inevitable 
result  follows  from  the  laws  of  Political 
Economy,  that  the  price  depreciates  and  its 
culture  ceases  to  be  profitable. 

But  when  w;e  have  our  own  cotton  factories, 
co-operating  cordially  with  our  cotton  pro- 
ducers, these  evils  can  be  remedied,  and  not 
till  then. 
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We  liave  the  best  of  water  power,  and  our 
market  would  be  large,  including,  not  only 
our  own  coast,  but  Mexico,  Central  and  South 
America,  China  and  Japan.  Their  demands 
and  our  own  will  steadily  increase. 

With  a  proper  co-operation  between  capital 
and  labor,  the  one  agreeing  to  furnish  the 
spindles,  tiie  other  contracting  to  Kupi[)ly  the 
cotton,  we  could  easily,  in  future  years,  pro- 
duce two  million  bales  of  cotton  annually, 
manufacture  it  ourselves  into  cotton  yarns  and 
fabrics,  and  compete  successfully  for  the  palm 
in  the  markets  of  the  world.  At  four  hun- 
dred pounds  to  each  liale,  and  fifteen  cents  per 
pound,  two  million  bales  are  worth  $120,000,- 
000.  To  tills  value  may  be  added  twenty  or 
twenty-five  per  cent,  profit  by  manufacturing. 
How  vastly  would  this  add  to  our  agricultural 
resources  in  future  years.  So  should  capital 
and  labor  ever  work  together,  liand  in  hand, 
for  the  development  of  all  our  unsurpassed 
resources. 

We  commend  most  heartily  to  our  readers, 
the  following  extracts  from  this  addre-ss. 
Fathers  and  mothers' read  them  to  your  chil- 
dren. Farmers  take  them  to  yourselves,  and 
cherish  them  for  what  they  are  worth. 

To  you,  who  are  the  future  hope  of  our 
State,  I  must  appeal,  not  only  in  behalf  of 
this  object,  but  in  behalf  of  the  general  inter- 
ests of  agriculture.  Whatever  is  to  be  your 
position  in  life,  let  the  farmers'  interest  always 
haveyour  kindly  sympathy  and  fostering  care. 
Let  us  remember  that  agriculture  is  indeed 
''  the  basis  of  all  national  prosperity,"  and 
that  when  it  is  made  prosperous,  eveiy  other 
legitimate  occupation  of  man  will  prosper. 
As  a  profession  it  is  most  independent,  most 
honorable,  and  has  an  ancient  heritage  such 
as  no  other  profession  can  claim.  Remember 
that,  to  a  large  extent,  it  is  the  goal  to  which 
all  other  professions  tend  When  the  scientist, 
the  minister,  the  statesman,  the  soldier,  the 
journalist,  the  doctor,  the  lawyer,  have  at- 
tained success,  and  either  in  the  vigor  of  man- 
hood or  in  their  declining  years,  they  seek  re- 
po.se,  where  do  they  so  naturally  and  generally 
turn  as  to  the  quiet  country  and  its  rural  pur- 
suits? As  illustrious  examples,  let  us  recall 
Washington,  JefTerson,  Webster,  Clay,  and  a 
host  of  others,  who  at  the  height  of  their  fame, 
honored  agriculture  by  their  lives  and  actions. 
As  in  our  own  country,  so  the  history  of 
Greece  and  Rome  abounds  witli  such  exam- 
ples. Therefore,  in  all  your  studies  here, 
whatever  may  be  your  present  intention,  bear 
in  mind  that  some  part  of  your  life  may  be 
spent  in  agricultural  pursuits. 

A  farmer's  view  of  true  education. 

I  cannot  willingly  take  leave  of  you  and 
i  this  subject  without  some  general,  but  brief 
I  allusions  to  the  interest  and  demands  of  edu- 
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cation.  Remeruher,  young  friends,  wliatever 
tends  to  make  us  think  and  reason  clearly  and 
truthfully,  whatever  tends  to  cultivate,  correct 
and  acute  habits  of  observation,  becomes  a 
valuable  part  of  our  education.  Language, 
as  the  vehicle  of  thought,  must  be  mastered, 
to  enable  us  to  understand,  retain,  develop 
and  express  truth-  Let  us  then  study  Ancient 
Languages,  the  better  to  comprehend  the  foun- 
dation of  our  own,  and  to  aid  our  scientific 
studies.  Let  us  study  Modern  Languages,  the 
better  to  understand  the  modifications  through 
which  time  has  made  our  modern  English 
what  it  is  Let  us  study  all  Natural,  as  well 
as  Metaphysical  Sciences,  that  we  may  pro- 
perly appreciate  the  grand  and  subtle  laws  by 
which  the  Divine  Architect  has  chosen  to 
evolve  and  sustain  the  wonders  of  his  Universe. 

Let  us  study  History,  and  look  clearly 
through  what  Watts  has  termed  "  the  eyes  of 
History,"  viz  :  Geography  and  Chronology, 
that  the  invaluable  lessons  of  the  past  may 
guide  us  in  the  future.  Let  us  attend  sufBciently 
to  the  physical  training,  for  we  must  have 
healthy  bodies  to  be.st  employ  vigorous  minds. 

Let  us  sedulously  cultivate  the  moral  and 
spiritual  parts  of  our  natures,  for  their  inter- 
ests, when  measured  with  others,  are  like  the 
infinity  of  space  and  the  eternity  of  time,  in 
comparison  with  the  limited  sphere  in  which 
we  now  live.  In  our  lives  and  maimers  let 
us  endeavor  to  be  true  and  natural,  living  as 
nearly  as  we  can  in  accordance  vvitli  the  laws 
of  nature,  as  taught  by  the  records  of  God's 
works  around  us,  and  illuminated  by  the 
record  of  His  words.  And  of  all  things,  as 
regards  this  life,  let  the  practical,  in  all  its 
walks  and  as  illustrated  in  the  arts,  be  inter- 
woven in  all  your  thoughts,  in  all  your  studies, 
in  all  that  yon  do.     For 

"Life  is  real,  Life  is  earnest." 
It  is  not  the  dream  of  a  novelist,  or  the  Uto- 
pia of  a  merely  self-sustained  reasoner.  Thus, 
as  men  and  women,  we  should  be  students  all 
our  liyes. 


Subscribe  to  the  Rural  Carolinian  and 
you  will  be  a  happier  man,  because  in  its 
pages  you  will  find  rules  for  making  all  kinds 
of  labor  more  pleasant,  andof  cours'-  you  can 
but  be  happy  wlien  you  know  your  hibor  is 
light  and  easily  performed- 

Mucilage  for  ENVELoncs. — Take  a  quar- 
ter of  a  pound  of  gum  Arabic,  dissolve  it  iu 
one  pint  of  boiling  water;  add  a  piece  of 
borax  as  large  as  a  walnut;  when  liioi-oughly 
mingled  with  the  water— which  can  be  ilone 
by  frequent  stirrings — bottle  in  a  large  mouth- 
ed bottle;  tiirough  the  cork  pass  a  hen's 
feather,  and  you  will  have  a  i)int  of  mucilage 
as  good  as  the  best.  Shake  the  bottle  occa- 
eionally  for  three  or  four  days  after  it  is  cork- 
ed. If  the  weather  is  hot,  a  table-spoonful 
of  alcohol  will  prevent  all  mould. 


THE  STATE  GRANGE. 

The  State  Grange  of  South  Carolina  met 
in  Columbia  on  the  8th  December,  and  ad- 
journed on  the  evening  of  the  10th.  Three 
days  of  deliberation,  with  a  morning,  after- 
noon, and  night  session  each  day,  gave  ample 
opportunity  for  the  escapement  of  pent  up 
gas,  but  not  much  time  for  reflection  upon 
questions  pertaining  to  the  "  good  of  the 
Order." 

The  assembly  was  not  so  large  as  hereto- 
fore, but  still  large  enough  to  transact  with 
despatch  all  the  business  presented  for  its  con- 
sideration. It  was  quite  noticeable  that  the 
eastern  half  of  the  State  was  scarcely  repre- 
sented at  all,  only  two  or  three  Masters  being 
present  from  the  entire  Pee  Dee  country. 
This  is  not  as  it  should  be.  The  Grange  is 
an  organiEatioh  of  great  power  throughout 
the  land,  and  Its  every  purpose  is  well  adapted 
to  the  resuscitation  of  South  Carolina.  But 
if  those  who  are  the  chosen  leaders,  allow 
themselves  either  from  lethargy,  lukewarm- 
ness,  or  other  minor  reasons,  to  become  de- 
linquent in  duty,  the  masses  who  compose 
the  rank  and  file  will  soon  become  demoral- 
ized, and  render  the  entire  organization  in- 
competent to  effect  its  original  purpose. 

The  western  half  of  the  State  from  Beau- 
fort to  Pickens  was  well  and  ably  represented. 
And  it  wa.s  quite  apparent  that  those  Masters 
who  were  the  most  energetic,  presented  the 
best  record  on  the  Secretary's  book,  where 
alone  could  be  told  the  exact  status  of  the 
Granges  represented. 

The  subject  of  finance  was,  of  course,  a 
question  of  importance,  and  received,  per- 
haps, more  than  its  due  share  of  considera- 
tion. Its  final  disposition,  however,  could 
not  fail  to  have  satisfied  the  demands  of  the 
most  rigid  economist  on  the  floor.  Retrench- 
ment has  been  carried  so  far,  that  develop- 
ment is  likely  to  become  paralyzed.  The 
Grange  in  South  Carolina  has  not  drawn 
within  its  folds  one-fourth  the  men  and  wo- 
men who  should  constitute  its  working  mate- 
rial, and  until  it  shall  have  absorbed  all  that 
rightfully  belongs  to  it,  great  efforts  should 
have  been  made  to  coutinue  the  employment  of 
active  and  trustworthy  organizers.  A  differ- 
ent policy    was  adopted,  however,  and    much 
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work  has,  conso(Hiently,  l)een  left  to  be  done 
by  those,  wlio  troiii  patriotism,  or  frati'riial 
kindness,  will  labor  for  tiie  Order  during;  the 
next  twelve  nioiilhs. 

The  Master  may,  at  his  own  option,  or  by 
invitation,  visit  Granij;es,  and  have  his  trav- 
elling expenses  paid,  but  will  receive  no  per 
dieiu. 

The  Executive  Committee  may,  and  will 
meet,  doubtless,  as  often  as  the  needs  of  the 
Order  demand,  but  will  receive  no  pay  be- 
yond actual  travelling  expenses. 

The  Lecturer  may  take  the  field,  but  en- 
tirely at  liis  own  expense. 

The  Treasurer  has  had  his  salary  consider- 
ably curtailed,  and  the  Secretary,  with  a 
small  increase  of  salary,  is  required  to  per- 
form the  duties  heretofore  imposed  upon  the 
agent  of  the  Central  Bureau.  This  latter 
officer  is  discharged,  and  the  Bureau  no  longer 
contiiuied.  The  Grange  in  South  Carolina 
has  no  business  agency  but  the  Secretary- 

The  expenses  of  the  Order  during  1876, 
cannot  go  beyond  the  necessary  printing,  post- 
age, and  stationery,  the  dues  to  the  National 
Grange,  and  the  salaries  of  the  Secretary  and 
Treasurer.  There  is  certainly  no  surplus  sail 
in  the  rigging  of  tlie  old  ship  this  year.  If 
.she  does  not  plough  the  waters  of  prejudice, 
and  ride  the  storm  of  adversity  successfully, 
the  crew  must  shoulder  the  responsibility,  for 
the  man  at  the  helm  can  only  steer  her  as  she 
is  rigged.  If  every  Master  will  but  do  his 
duty,  our  haven  will  be  easily  reached. 

Many  of  the  radical  changes  to  our  consti- 
tution, which  were  submitted  as  amendments 
by  the  National  Grange,  for  the  ratification 
by  the  State  Grange,  did  not  receive  sanction. 
If  this  Order  is  to  be  National,  every  re- 
quirement of  its  organic  law  should,  as  far  as 
practicable,  conform  to  this  same  idea.  For 
each  State  to  construe  for  itself  any  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  Order,  means  to  de- 
stroy its  uniformity,  and  unless  the  Patrons 
of  Husbandry  throughout  the  United  States 
are  established  upon  the  basis  of  uniformity 
in  their  entire  organization,  co-operation 
amongst  farmers  will  be  a  failure.  The  ac- 
tion of  the  State  Grange,  of  South  Carolina 
is  proof  that  this  body  well  appreciated  this 
fact. 


Pomona  Granges  were  left  in  statu  quo  by 
the  State  Grange,  and  proportionate  repre- 
sentation was  not  received  with  favor.  These 
are  questions  well  worthy  the  consideration 
of  Subordinate  Granges,  and  will  be  brought 
up  before  the  State  Grange  at  its  next  annual 
meeting,  which,  by  the  way,  may  not  be  until 
the  Spring  of  1877,  as  the  time  of  holding 
the  next  meeting  was  left  to  the  judgment  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  and  it  was  appa- 
rent that  the  Grange:  for  niiiny  reasons,  did 
not  find  December  a  convenient  month  in 
which  to  meet.  The  same  objections  will 
hold  against  January,  and  the  possibility  is 
that  the  State  Grange  will  not  have  another 
session  until  some  time  in  February,  1877. 

The  question  of  life  insurance  was  dis- 
cussed and  reported  upon  at  the  recent  ses- 
sion, but  no  action  taken  further  than  to 
commend  the  subject  to  the  Order.  No  scheme 
was  adopted,  though  one  was  proposed.  There 
can  be  no  system  of  co-operation  accepted  by 
Patrons  of  Husbandry  more  compatible  with 
the  designs  of  the  Order,  than  some  equitable 
plan  of  life  insurance.  It  is  a  subject  that 
should  receive  the  favorable  reflection  and 
approval  of  all  the  Subordinate  Granges. 
Professional  men,  the  clergy,  railroad  con- 
ductors, mechanics,  and  all  classes  of  men, 
save  farmers,  have  co-operated  upon  this  sub- 
ject, and  great  good  has  resulted.  Farmers 
should  see  to  it,  that  they  will  not  be  outdone 
in  utilizing  such  progressive  and  practical 
ideas 

The  question  of  fertilizers  was  not  as  prom- 
inent an  one  as  we  anticipated  it  would  be. 
Efforts  were  made  to  have  the  State  Grange 
secure  the  services  of  an  agricultural  chemist 
to  analyze  fertilizers  for  the  Order,  but  from 
the  exhausted  state  of  the  treasury  only  re- 
commendatory steps  were  taken.  Subordinate 
Granges  being  advised  to  co-operate  with 
each  other  on  this  subject,  and  pay  for  the 
work  as  it  was  done. 

The  State  Grange  was  a  body  of  thoughtful 
men,  and,  doubtless,  the  result  of  tiieir  de- 
liberations will  redound  to  the  benefit  of  the 
Order  throughout  the  State.     So  mote  it  be. 


THE  NATIONAL  GRANGE. 

The  National  Grange  closed  a  laborious 
session  of  sixteen  days  on  the  2d  December, 
and  doubtless  transacted  much  business  that 
will  redound  to  the  benefit  of  the  Order 
throughout  the  Union. 

This  Order  is  young,  but  it  is  national,  and 
therefore  widespread    and   powerful.     It  has 
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not  yet  age  enougli  to  give  its  organic  law 
stability  and  permanency.  Hence  a  large  pro- 
portion of  tiie  time  of  the  National  Grange 
was  consumed  in  submitting,  discussing,  and 
digesting  constitutional  amendments,  many  of 
■which  had  come  up  from  subordinate  Granges 
from  all  parts  of  the  Union.  Strange  to  say, 
the  most  important  showed  a  tendency  to  re- 
vert to  the  original  constitution  as  submitted 
by  the  founders  of  the  Order. 

Nearly  all  the  amendments  that  were 
adopted  by  the  National  Grange  relative  to 
the  revenues  of  the  Order,  and  submitted  by 
that  body  to  the  State  Granges  for  their  rati- 
fication, smack  of  a  State's  rights  policy  that 
we  were  not  prepared  to  anticipate.  Nor  do 
we  believe  this  is  a  proper  policy  for  the  Or- 
der. This  fraternity  is  valuable  and  com- 
mendably  first  and  foremost  because  it  is 
national,  and,  therefore,  anything  tending  to 
destroy  this  nationality  strikes  at  its  uniformi- 
ty ;  and  unless  its  uniformity  can  be  commen- 
surate with  its  extent,  the  Order  will  never 
become  the  power  in  the  land  its  adherents 
hope  it  to  be.  If  one  State  has  the  right  to 
say  the  privilege  of  membership  shall  cost  so 
much,  and  an  adjoining  State  shall  say  it  is 
worth  more  or  less,  there  will  most  probably 
arise  in  the  minds  of  the  membership  the 
impression  that  tlie  moral  weigiitof  tlie  Order 
is  more  or  less  valuable  as  the  cost  of  initia- 
tion is  greater  or  less.  Hence  the  necessity 
of  the  National  branch  of  the  Order  control- 
ling membership  fees,  that  uniformity  may  be 
established,  and  the  fraternity  become  an  en- 
tirety all  over  the  Union. 

Many  complaints  too,  as  well  as  respectful 
appeals,  were  presented,  asking  that  the 
higher  degrees  of  the  brotherhood  be  mad« 
accessible  to  Patrons  of  the  Fourtli  Degree. 
Why  these  demands,  we  do  not  exactly  under- 
stand, unless  it  is  upon  the  principle  that  in- 
duced Adam  to  eat  the  forbidden  fruit.  He 
was  told  not  to  eat  it,  and  therefore  became 
very  anxious  for  it.  So  subordinate  Granges 
are  told  their  membership  cannot  all  have  the 
higher  degrees  conferred  upon  them,  and 
therefore  they  are  determined  to  have  them 
Well,  they  niav  demand  and  attain  tliem  ;  this 
will  not  make  them  the  wiser  or  better  Pa- 
trons. If  it  did,  we,  with  all  our  heart,  would 


advocate  the  admission  of  every  Patron  in  the 
land  to  the  highest  degree  in  tlie  Order. 

Our  brethren  in  some  parts  of  the  Union 
cannot  disabuse  their  minds  of  t!ie  fact,  that 
the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  are  political  in 
their  aims ;  and  they  very  frequently  as- 
sert that  the  close  corporation  of  higher  de- 
grees is  not  in  accordance  with  the  genius  of 
our  institutions,  because  they  limit  the  rights 
of  tiie  American  farmer.  For  the  same  rea- 
son our  system  of  promotion  through  the  Mas- 
ter's office  is  objected  to.  The  entire  thing, 
say  they,  should  be  elective  from  the  rank 
and  file,  and  then  most  assuredly  merit  would 
receive  its  just  reward. 

We  would  regret  to  see  such  a  change  in 
our  organic  law.  It  is  beautifully  represen- 
tative at  present,  and  if  the  scramble  for  oflSce 
were  ever  permitted  in  any  branch  of  our 
Order,  whether  Subordinate,  County,  State, 
or  National,  we  would  soon  find  Republican 
friends  sticking  to  Republican  candidates,  and 
Democratic  nominees  receiving  the  support 
of  Democratic  caucuses ;  and  most  probably 
a  Northern  faction  striving  for  a  control  that 
would  be  resisted  with  all  the  warmth  and 
vigor  of  Southern  propensity  to  secede  rather 
than  be  outdone. 

If  the  membership  will  study  carefully  the 
structure  of  our  Order,  they  will  find  it  a 
y)urely  representative  organization,  always 
ready  and  willing  to  bestow  honor  where 
merited,  and  never  denying  promotion  to  the 
humblest  in  the  ranks. 

If  the  National  Grange  be  purely  a  legis- 
lative body,  it  should  never  be  easily  led 
astray  by  tlie  introduction  of  matter  for  con- 
sideration not  entirely  consisteiit  with  the 
purposes  of  the  Order  llo\s  far  it  siiould 
go  in  discussing  (pu'stions  of  national  import 
is  somewluit  a  delicate  ([uestion.  Internal 
improvements,  taxation,  tlie  tarii]',  and  many 
other  subjects  that  press  iieavily  upon  tlie 
farmer,  but  periiaps  unequally  in  diflereut 
parts  of  the  Union,  are  enticing  questions  of 
(ieb'Ue,  and  provocative  of  advocacy  or  re- 
jection ;  but  thus  far  the  Grange  has  man- 
aged prudently  iu  its  ilisposition  of  ti>ese  aiul 
kindred  subjects.  In  their  wisdom  they  re- 
fused to  act  upon  the  currency  question,  as 
one  at  present  too  closely  allied  to  the  parti- 
san polities  of  the  governnient.  No  one  can 
doubt  that  tliey  acted  wisely. 

We  intended  giving  a  iew  notes  on  the  ]ier- 
sonel  of  the  National  Grange,  but  must  defer 
this  matter  until  some  future  time. 
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CO-OPERATIVE  STORES. 

Wo  are  living  in  an  age  of  co-operation, 
ami  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  possibly  is  the 
largest  band  of  co-operators  this  country  has 
ever  produced.  Tlieir  co-operation,  however, 
is  manifold  in  its  aims.  Tiiey  co-operate  to 
elevate  the  fanner  socially,  intellectually, 
pecuniarily,  ami  in  every  other  pos.-^ible  re- 
spect. 

We  likewise  live  in  a  material  age,  and 
consequently  the  pecuniary  has  superceded 
in  importance  all  the  other  plans  of  co-opera- 
tion, and  grand  agencies  have  grown  up  to 
represent  this  system  of  pecuniary  co-opera- 
tion, which  we  think  should  be  the  results 
more  than  the  motives  of  co-operation.  We 
do  not  care  to  co-operate  because  we  can 
thereby  establisli  in  every  part  of  our  land 
agencies  to  represent  us,  but  we  know  that 
such  agencies  will  be  the  results  of  our  labors 
as  co-operators.  We  should  begin  to  erect 
this  gigantic  structure  of  co-operation  in  the 
subordinate  Granges  as  the  basis.  Each 
subordinate  Grange  sliould  have  its  own  co- 
perative  store,  and  as  these  are  built  up  suc- 
cessfully, a  union  or  co-operation  amongst 
them  would  be  the  result,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  wholesale  co-operative  stores,  (or  as 
they  now  have  them — Grange  Agencies,)  fol- 
low. With  a  view  to  encourage  the  Estab- 
lishment of  such  stores  where  the  Grange  is  a 
live,  flourishing  institution,  wepublisli  a  plan 
for  subordinate  Granges,  and  commend  it  to 
tlieir  thoughtful  reflection  and  study. 

This  plan  was  carefully  compiled  from  the" 
Rochdale  plan  of  England,  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  National  Grange,  presented 
by  them  to  that  body,  and  will  be  issued  in 
paraplilet  form  by  order  of  the  National 
Grange,  for  the  benefit  of  subordinate  Granges, 
at  a  cost  so  trifling,  that  Patrons  everywhere 
can  and  should  buy  and  read  carefully. 

Advice  to  Members. 

1.  All  cooperative  associations  should  be- 
come incorporated- 

2  Care  .'■hould  be  taken  that  all  records, 
accounts,  and  vouchers  are  properly  kept. 

3.  Expose  dishonesty  and  punish  fraud. 

4.  Buy  as  far  as  practicable  from  the  pro- 
ducer and  manufacturer,  and  sell  to  the  con- 
sumer, if  possible. 

5.  Never  depart  from  the  principle  of  buy- 
ing and  selliiitr  for  cash. 


C.  Take  account  of  stock  and  make  settle- 
ments quarterly. 

7.  Neither  fear  nor  court  competition. 

8.  Clioose  only  men  of  undoubted  integrity 
and  ability  for  your  officers,  and  then  give 
them  your  confidence. 

Pkeface. 

Practical  co-operation  does  not  necessarily 
imply  buying  by  wholesale  and  distributing 
at  cost,  neither  does  its  succes.s  depend  upon 
buying  from  the  producer  and  selling  to  the 
consumer.  These  are  principles  of  trade  to 
be  generally  commended.  But  successful  co- 
operation is  based  upon  the  policy  of  invest- 
ing the  profits  of  trade  for  the  benefit  of  the 
purchaser. 

If  a  number  of  persons,  collectively,  buy  a 
stock  of  goods  and  distribute  them  to  each 
other  at  wholesale  or  cost  prices,  there  is  no 
substantial  evidence  of  profit,  but  an  invari- 
able creation  of  prejudice  throughout  the 
mercantile  community. 

If,  however,  the  same  party  dispose  of  their 
wares  to  themselves  and  others  at  the  usual 
retail  rates,  and  invest  the  profits  in  favor  of 
those  who  purchase,  tlie  transaction  is  at  once 
pronounced  legitimate  and  laudable,  and  rapid 
accumulation  of  profit  is  the  result.  Let  us 
illustrate. 

If  one  hundred  dollars  worth  of  articles  be 
sold  at  wholesale  rates,  quarterly,  for  con- 
sumption during  the  year,  there  will  be  no- 
thing at  the  close  of  that  year  to  present 
either  as  an  evidence  of  economy  or  thrift. 

But  should  tliat  amount  be  sold  during  the 
first  quarter  at  retail,  and  the  profits  (that  is, 
the  difference  between  wliolesale  and  retail 
prices)  be  invested  in  favor  of  the  purchaser, 
there  would  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
quarter  be  $110  to  reinvest,  if  the  sales  netted 
only  ten  per  cent.  This  amount  again  in- 
vested in  goods  to  be  sold  the  second  quarter 
at  the  same  profit  of  ten  per  cent.,  would  yield 
^121  to  be  invested  at  the  beginning  of  the 
third  quarter,  and  the  same  operation  repeated 
through  the  third  quarter  would  increase  the 
amountto  be  invested  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  quarter,  and  there  would  be,  to  begin 
the  second  year  with,  a  capital  of  $140.41.  Or, 
in  other  words,  an  investment  paying  quar- 
terly dividends  of  ten  per  cent,  is  more  than 
forty-six  per  cent,  per  annum. 

It  is  not  an  extravagant  assertion,  that  in 
all  mercantile  transactions  an  exchange  is 
seldom  if  ever  made  for  less  than  ten  per  cent, 
profit.  Hence  successful  co-operation  is  de- 
pendent upon  quick  exchanges  for  cash,  and 
cat;h  oiilij.  and  not  upon  wholesale  buying, 
or  large  marginal  profits  to  secure  extended 
credit. 

Rules. 
1.  Name. 

This  Association  shall  be  called  the 

Co-operative  Association,   No.  — ,  of  the  Or- 
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der  of  Patrons   of  Husbatidrv,    in    the  State 

of . 

2.   Object. 

The  object  of  this  Association  is  to  establish 
and  maintain  general  trade  in  merchandize, 
farm  products,  and  machinery,  for  the  mutual 
benefit  of  the  shareholderB  and  customers. 

3.   Office  and  Place  of  Business. 

The  office  and  place  of  business  of  this  As- 
sociation shall  be  at  such  place  as  the  Asso- 
ciation shall  designate. 

4.  Members. 
Anj  member  of  the  Order  of  Patrons  of 
Husbandry  in  good  standing  may  become  a 
member  of  this  A.ssociation  by  subscribing 
and  paying  for  at  least  one  share  therein,  and 
by  signing  his  name  and  place  of  residence 
to  these  rules.  But  no  Patron  shall  continue 
a  member  unless  he  purchase  goods  from  this 
Association  to  the  amount  of  twenty  dollars 
per  year. 

5.   List  of  Members. 

A  correct  list  of  each  member's  name,  place 
of  residence,  postoffice  address,  and  name  of 
Grange  to  which  he  belongs,  shall  be  kept  at 
the  office  of  this  Association,  signed  by  the 
Secretary,  and  open  to  the  inspection  of  any 
member  ;  and  no  Patron  shall  be  deemed  a 
member  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  any  in- 
terest on  his  shares,  or  any  division  of  profits, 
or  of  voting,  until  liis  name  appears  ou  such 
list. 

6.   Capital. 

The  capital  of  this  Association  shall  be 

dollars,  and  shall  be   raised  in   shares  of  five 
dollars  each,  which   shall  not  be  transferable 
except  to  members  of  this  Association. 
7.  Number  of  Shares. 

No  member  shall  hold  more  than  one  hun- 
dred share.s  in  the  capital  of  this  Association. 

8.  Reduction  of  Shares. 

Should  the  directors  have  more  monev  on 
hand  than  they  can  profitably  invest  in  the 
business  of  tiiis  Association,  they  shall  have 
power  to  reduce  the  number  of  shares  by 
purchasing  such  number  of  shares  as  may  be 
necessary,  at  the  rate  of  five  dollars  per  share, 
together  with  interest  thereon  at  the  estab- 
lished rate  since  liiu  last  dividend  of  interest, 
the  members  having  the  greatest  number  of 
shares  being  the  first  required  to  sell. 

9.  Notice  of  Withdrawal. 

Members  may  withdraw  any  sum  above 
twenty-five  dollars  on  demand.'with  the  con- 
sent of  the  direclor.s,  but  shall  not  have  the 
right  to  withdraw  more  than  five  shares  at 
any  one  time,  unless  ninety  days'  notice  has 
been  given,  and  a  second  notice  shall  not  be 
given  until  the  first  has  expired. 


10.    Withdrawal  or  Erclusion. 
Any  member  may  withdraw  from   this  As- 
sociation, and  any  member  shall  be  excluded 
who  ceases   to  be  a  member  of  the  Order  of 
Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

11.   Capital  Returned. 

Upon  the  withdrawal  or  exclusion  of  any 
member  he  shall  receive  payment  of  the 
capital  advanced  by  him,  with  all  arrears  of 
interest  and  profits,  if  any.  within  six  months 
after  such  withdrawal  or  exclusion. 

12.  Distress. 
Any  member  being  in  distress  may  withdraw 
any  sum   he  may    have  in  the  funds  of  this 
Association   above  five  dollars,   at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Directors. 

13-  Decease  of  Members. 

Upon  the  decease  of  any  member  the  direc- 
tors may  repay  to  the  legal  representatives 
of  such  deceased  member  all  the  capital 
owned  by  such  member  at  the  time  of  his 
decease,  together  with  all  arrears  of  interest 
and  dividends  of  profits  within  six  months 
after  his  decease. 

14.  Reduction  of  Stock. 

The  fixed  stock  shall  be  reduced  as  follows, 
viz:  ten  per  cent,  per  annum  on  fixtures,  two 
and  one  half  per  cent  on  storehouses,  shall 
be  deducted  quarterly  from  their  value  as 
shown  in  the  books  of  the  Association. 

15.  Profits. 

The  net  profits  of  all  business  carried  on 
by  said  Association,  after  paying  the  expenses 
of  management,  making  the  proper  reduc- 
tion in  value  of  fixed  stock,  and  paying  the 
interest  on  the  capital  thereof  as  aforesaid, 
shall  from  time  to  time  be  applied,  by  vote 
of  the  Association  at  the  quarterly  meeting 
of  the  Association,  either  to  increase  the 
capital  or  business  of  the  Association,  or  for 
any  educational  or  provident  purposes  au- 
thorized by  the  Association,  and  the  re- 
mainder shall  be  divided  among  those  who 
have  purchased  goo<ls  from  this  Association 
during  the  preceding  quarter  (to  non-mem- 
bers one  half  the  proportion  of  members)  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  purchases  during 
the  quarter. 

When  a  member  assigns  a  sliare  or  shares 
the  assignment  shall  be  indorsed  on  the  back 
of  the  certificate,  and  the  same  shall  be  sur- 
rendered to  the  directors  before  a  new  certi- 
ficate can  be  issued  to  the  a.ssignee. 

16.  Division  of  Profits. 
Eacli  member  shall  receive  out  of  the  sur- 
plus profits  of  the  Association,  after  providing 
for  the  expenses  thereof,  in  each  quarter, 
interest  not  exceeding  eight  per  cent,  per 
annum  upon  tiie  ca|>ital  standing  to  his  creilit 
in  the  books  of  the  Association,  as  is  declared 
at  the  quarterly  meetings  of  the  Asiociation, 
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provided  his  purchases   I'roiu  the  Association 
are  not  less  tlian  tlie  t'olK)\ving  scale,  viz  : 

It"  a  luemher  jiiircliase  — 

$5  per  quarter,  he  shall  be  allowed  in- 
terest up  to  $50. 

$10  per  ([uarter,  l;e  shall  be  allowed  in- 
terest up  to  :^100. 

S20  per  quarter,  he  shall  be  allowed  in- 
terest up  to  #200. 

S30  per  quarter,  he  shall  be  allowed  in- 
terest up  to  #300. 

$40  per  quarter,  he  .'jhall  be  allowed  in- 
terest up  to  #400 

$50  per  quarter,  he  shall  be  allowed  in- 
terest up  to  #500. 

17.    Officers 

The  officers  of  tliis  Association  shall  con- 
sist of  a  Chairman,  Secretary,  Treasurer,  and 
either  four,  six,  or  eight  Directors,  and  either 
two  or  four  Auditors. 

The  Chairman  and  Secretary  shall  be  Di- 
rectors ex  officio. 

18.  Election  of   Officers. 

The  Chairman,  Secretary,  Treasurer,  one- 
half  of  the  Directors,  and  one-half  of  the 
Auditors,  shall  be  elected  at  the  quarterly 
meeting  in  January,  or  at  the  next  regular 
meeting  thereafter,  and  tlie  remainder  at  the 
quarterly  meeting  in  July,  or  at  the  next 
regular  meeting  thereaftar,  and  shall  hold 
their  several  otlices  for  the  term  of  one  year 
and  until  others  are  elected. 
19.  Eli(/ibiliiy. 

Xo  member  shall  be  eligible  for  tiie  office 
of  Director  (except  at  the  first  and  second 
election  after  the  organization)  who  has  not 
been  a  member  six  montiis ;  and  no  member 
shall  be  eligible  for  the  office  of  Chairman 
(after  the  tirst  election)  who  has  not  been  a 
Director  in  the  Association. 
20.  Elections. 

All  elections  shall  be  by  ballot. 
21.    Vacancies. 

All  vacancies  shall  be  filled  temporarily  by 
the  Directors  until  the  next  regular  meeting, 
when  such  vacancies  shall  be  tilled  by  the 
Association. 

22    Management  of  Business. 

The  Directors  shall  have  the  general  man- 
agement and  supervision  of  the  business  of 
the  Association ;  shall  appoint  the  salesmen 
and  other  employees,  and  shall  assign  to  them 
such  duties  and  compensation  as  the  Directors 
may  think  fit. 

23.  Directors. 

The  Directors  shall  meet  at  ."juch  times  asd 
places  as  the  Association  may  designate. 

A  <ia,iority  of  the  Directors  shall  constitute 
a  quorum. 

The  Directors  shall  in  all  things  act  for  and 
in  the  name  of  the  A.ssociation,  and  all  acts  I 
and  orders  of  the  Directors  under  the  powers  j 


delegated  to  them  shall  have  like  force  and 
edect  as  if  they  were  the  acts  and  orders  of  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Association  at 
a  regular  meeting  thereof 

All  questions  at  such  Directors'  meeting 
shall  be  decided  by  a  majority  of  votes- 

Any  two  of  the  Directors  may  call  a  special 
meeting  thereof  by  giving  three  days'  notice 
in  writing  to  the  Secretary  ;  but  no  business 
shall  be  transacted  at  such  special  meeting 
except  that  specified  in  the  notice. 

The  Directors  shall  convene  the  meetings 
of  the  Association  as  is  herein  mentioned,  and 
shall  cause  the  accounts  of  all  business  carried 
on  in  behalf  of  the  Association  to  be  regularly 
entered  in  proper  books,  and  shall  cause  a 
statement  of  the  accounts  of  the  Association, 
with  all  necessary  vouchers  up  to  the  last  day 
of  the  previous  quarter,  or  ten  days  before 
the  quarterly  meeting,  to  be  made  out  and 
laid  before  the  Auditors  not  less  than  ten  days 
before  the  quarterly  meetings  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 

All  committees  shall  be  subject  to  tiie 
Directors. 

24.  Manner  of  Conductinrj  Business. 

All  money  received  on  account  of  shares, 
contributions,  or  otherwise,  shall  be  paid  to 
the  Treasurer,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by 
the  Association,  and  shall  be  withdrawn  only 
on  the  written  order  of  the  Chairman,  counter- 
signed by  the  Secretary,  by  vote  of  the  Direc- 
tors, and  so  much  of  the  funds  of  the  Associa- 
tion as  are  not  wanted  for  immediate  use  or 
to  meet  the  accruing  liabilities  shall,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Association,  at  any  regular 
meeting,  be  invested  by  the  Directors. 

The  business  of  the  Association  shall  be 
conducted  for  cash.  All  persons  trading  with 
this  Association  shall  be  furnished  with 
ehecks  representing  the  amount  of  their  pur- 
chases. 

25.  Investments. 

This  Association  may  invest  such  portions 
of  its  surplus  capital  in  any  wholesale  Co- 
operative Association  as  the  Association  may 
determine,  notice  of  the  same  having  been 
given  in  writing  at  a  previous  regular  meet- 
ing ;  and  such  investment  shall  be  made  un- 
der the  supervision  of  the  Directors. 

26.    Chairman. 

The  Chairman  shall  preside  at  all  meetings 
of  the  Association  and  of  the  Directors,  and 
in  his  absence  a  Chairman  shall  be  elected 
pro  tern,  from  the  Directors. 

The  Chairman  shall  sign  officially  all  con- 
tracts, also  tlie  records  of  the  proceedings 
of  all  meetings  of  the  Association  and  of  the 
Directors. 

27.  Secretary. 

The  Secretary  shall  attend  all  meetings  of 
the  Association  and  of  the  Directors  ;  sum- 
mon all   special  meetings   of  the  Directors; 
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keep  a  correct  record  of  the  proceedins:^ 
thereof;  shall  sign  tlie  same  otiicially  ;  shall 
countersign  all  contracts  ;  and  shall  on  all 
occasions,  in  the  execution  of  his  office, 
act  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the 
Directors. 

An  Assistant  Secretary  may  at  any  time  be 
appointed  by  the  Directors. 

27.    Treasurer. 

The  Treasurer  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
money  paid  to  him  on  account  of  the  Associa- 
tion. He  shall  balance  his  cash  account 
weekly,  and  furnish  the  Secretary  with  a 
duplicate  thereof,  and  shall,  if  required,  at- 
tend any  meeting  of  the  Association  or  of  tlie 
Directors. 

29.  Security. 

Every  person  appointed  to  any  office  re- 
quiring the  receipt,  management,  or  expendi- 
ture of  money,  shall,  before  entering  upon 
the  duties  of  his  office,  give  such  security 
as  may  be  deemed  sufficient  by  the  Direc- 
tors. 

30.  Salaries. 

At  any  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion the  majority  of  the  members  present  may 
a.ssign  to  any  officer  of  tlie  Association  such 
remuneration  or  salary  as  may  be  deemed 
proper. 

31.  Disqualification. 

Any  Director  shall  vacate  his  office  if  he 
holds  any  other  office  or  place  of  j^rofit  under 
the  Association,  except  such  as  may  be  as- 
signed to  him  by  Rule  30,  or  if  he  is  inter- 
ested or  participates  in  the  profits  of  any  con- 
tract with  the  Association.  Bnt  no  Director 
shall  vacate  his  office  on  account  of  being  a 
member  of  any  company  or  association  which 
has  entered  into  c(jntracts  witli,  or  done  any 
work  for,  the  Association  of  which  he  is  a 
Director,  provided  that  such  Director  shall  not 
vote  in  respect  to  such  contract  or  work. 

No  salesman  or  other  employee  of  this  As- 
sociation shall  .serve  as  a  Director  or  Auditor, 
or  be  allowed  to  vote  for  any  officer  of  this 
A.s.sociation. 

32.  Auditors. 

The  Auditors  shall  audit  all  accounts  of  the 
Association  and  see  that  they  are  correctly 
kept ;  and  shall  present  at  each  quarterly 
meeting  a  balance-slieet  of  all  the  receipts 
and  disbursements,  and  also  of  the  assets  and 
liabilities  of  the  Association  signed  by  them, 
together  witii  a  statement  of  the  affiiirs  of  the 
Association  since  the  last  quarterly  meeting 
and  of  its  then  condition.  They  shall  have 
authority  to  call  for  and  examine  all  records, 
Touchers,  papers,  and  documents  belonging  to 
the  Association. 

33.  Regular  Meetings. 
Regular  meetings   shall    be    held     in    the 
months  of  .January,    .April,  July,  nud   Octo- 


ber, and  at  such  other  times  as  the  Associa- 
tion may  determine. 

The  first  regular  meetings  in  January, 
April,  July,  and  October  shall  be  called  quar- 
terly meetings. 

34.  Special  Meetings. 

Special  meetings  may  be  called  by  the  Di- 
rectors or  by  a  majority  of  the  members,  by 
posting  a  notice,  specifying  the  time,  i)lace, 
and  objects  of  the  meeting,  at  the  meeting- 
room,  and  at  the  usual  places  of  business  of 
the  Association,  and  by  depositing  in  the 
postoffice  a  prepaid  letter  or  postal  card  con- 
taining a  copy  of  such  notice  for  each  mem- 
ber, with  his  name  and  postoffice  address 
thereon,  as  recorded  on  the  books  of  the  As- 
sociation, at  least  ten  days  before  the  time  of 
meeting;  and  no  business  shall  be  transacted 
at  such  special  meeting  except  sucli  as  is 
.specified  in  the  notice  for  such  meeting. 
35.  Place  of  Meetings. 

All  regular  meetings  shall   be  held  at  such 
place  as  the  Association   shall  determine  ;  or 
in  case  of  unforeseen  emergency,  at  such  place 
as  the  Directors  may  designate. 
36.   Quorum. 

Onc-fourtii  of  the  members  shall  constitute 
a  quorum. 

37.  Education  Fund. 

This  Association  may  appropriate  two  and 
one  half  per  cent,  of  the  net  profits  of  the 
busine.ss  for  educational  purposes. 

38.  Organization. 
Any  Subordinate  Grange  may,  by  vote  at  a 
regular  meeting,  authorize  the  fornuition  of  a 
Patrons'  Co-operative  Association  within  the 
limits  of  such  Grange ;  and^no  other  Co- 
operative Association  shall  be  organized 
within  such  limits  without  the  consent  of 
such  Grange. 

39.  Number. 

All  Patrons' Co-operative  Associations  shall 
take  the  number  assigned  to  the  Subordinate 
Grange  ^vitliin  whose  limits  the  principal 
place  of  business  is  located  ;  and  such  immber 
shall  not  be  changed,  and  siiall  be  registered 
in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  State 
Grange  and  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  National  Grange. 

40.    Complaints. 

All  complaints  shall  be  made  to  the  Direc- 
tors in  writing,  signed  by  some  member  of 
the  Association  ;  and  the  Directors  shall 
make  such  investigation  and  decision  thereon 
as  they  shall  deem  proper,  subject  to  an 
appeal  to  the  next  regular  meeting  of  the 
Association,  whose  decision  shall  be  final ; 
and  all  comphiints  and  decisions  sli:nl  be 
entered  in  a  l)ook  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose. 
41.  Sc:it. 

This  Association  siiall  iiavc  a  seal. 
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42.    Voting. 
At  all  meetings  of  the  Association   or  Di- 
rectors,  each    member  shall    have  one    vole 
nly. 

43.    Order  of  Business. 

1.  Calling  the  meeting  to  order. 

2.  Rciuliiig  and  approving  the  records  of 
the  previons  meeting. 

3.  Kejiorts  of  tiie  otlicers. 

4.  Report  of  committees. 

5.  Unlinished  business. 
G.   New  business. 

7.  Closing. 

44.  Amendments. 

These  rules  may  be  amended  at  any  regular 
meeting,  notice  thereof  having  been  given  in 
writing,  signed  by  some  member,  at  a  previ- 
ous regular  meeting. 


If  any  farmer  is  in  doubt  about  the  object  of 
the  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  let  him  subscribe 
to  the  Rural  Carolinian,  and  he  will  no 
longer  grope  in  the  dark,  for  in  its  pages  he 
will  find  the  best  possible  information  on  all 
subjects  pertaining  to  the  Grange. 


HOW  THEY  VALUE  MANURE  IN 
ITALY. 

When  driving  out  of  Rome  one  day  in  an 
open  carriage,  the  driver  paused  for  a  few 
moments  at  the  outer  edge  of  the  city.  Im- 
mediately opposite  me  on  the  left  side  there 
were  two  women  with  white  aprons  on  a 
piazza,  and  in  front  of  a  house  adjoining  this 
several  men  were  at  work.  Suddenly  the 
younger  of  the  two  women  came  running  to 
the  carriage,  as  I  supposed  probably  to  speak 
to  the  driver  before  lie  started  again.  Hiie, 
however,  got  down  on  her  knees,  extended 
her  apron  forward  on  the  ground,  and  with 
her  hands  rapidly  drew  into  it,  fresh  and  clean 
as  it  was,  a  pile  of  manure  just  dropped.  As 
soon  as  she  had  scraped  in  every  particle  of 
it,  she  gathered  up  the  edges  of  the  apron  and 
went  back  with  the  load.  I  heard  a  laugh 
among  the  men,  and  on  looking  towards  them 
I  saw  one  of  them  who  had  a  bucket  and 
shovel  in  his  hand,  and  who  had  started  to 
secure  the  manure.  The  time  he  lost  in  get- 
ting hold  of  his  utensils  enabled  the  woman, 
who  was  already  equipped,  to  carry  ofl'  the 
prize,  and  the  laugh  was  wliolly  at  his  ex- 
pense. 

I  liad  a  motuentary  feeling  of  surprise, 
but  on  reflection  said,  "this  will  pay."  It 
would  not,  perhaps,  require  more  than  ten 
minutes  of  labor  to  restore  the  hands  and  the 
apron  to  a  condition  of  cleanliness,  while 
the  article  secured  might  be  a  dinner  worth 
of  vegetables  for  several  persons. — Travels  in 
Jt(dy. 


GOINt;  AFTKR  THE  COWS. 
They  waited  there,  by  the  pasture  bars — 

I)ap[)le  and  Dolly,  and  Dun, 
So  I  slip  the  bars  in  the  well-worn  posts, 

And  drop  them  one  by  one ; 
But  I  do  not  go,  as  I  always  go. 

To  see  the  milking  done. 

I  lean  my  cheek  on  the  pasture  bars, 

And  watch  the  stars  come  out ; 
Perha})s  they  will  miss  me,  up  at  the  house, 

And  wonder  what  I  am  about  ; 
But  I've  something  to  think  of  here  to-night 

While  I  watch  the  stars  come  out. 

Last  night  when  I  came  for  the  beauties, 

Willie  was  walking  with  me, 
And  he  asked  me  if  I  thought  erer 

A  farmer's  wife  I  could  be  ; 
For  I  am  a  city  girl,  you  know, 

And  a  farmer's  son  is  he. 

Willie  wears  home-spun   trowsers. 

And  such  a  coarse  straw  hat  ! 
But  the  face  that  looks  from  under  the  rim, 

Is  handsome  aiul  brave,  for  all  that ; 
And  his  eyes,  they  look  at  me  so  queer 

That  ray  heart  goes  pit-a-pat. 

Every  night,  when  the  work  is  done, 

We  sit  in  the  twilight  gray  — 
Willie  and  I,  in  the  ivied  porch. 

And  sing  the  hours  away  ; 
I  think  it's  better  than  opera. 

Or  theatre,  anv  day. 

He  said  last  night,  that  the  summer 

Is  brighter  because  I  am  here, 
That  his  work  was  never  so  easy 

As  it  is  when  I  am  near — 
And  he  said — but  there,  I  won't  tell. 
Such  words  are  too  sacred  and  dear. 

How  pure  is  the  breath  of  the  clover, 
That  comes  from  the  meadows  mown  ! 

How  holy  the  sky  above  me. 

With  the  twinkling  lights  full  sown  ! 

No  wonder  that  Willie  is  better 
Than  men  who  live  in  town. 

So  I  think  I  will  stay  in  the  country, 
With  Dolly,  and  Dapple,  and  Dun  ; 

Perhaps  in  the  far,  sweet  summers. 

They  would  know  should  I  fail  to  come, 

In  the  dewy-eve,  to  the  pasture  bars. 
To  drop  them,  one  by  one. 

A  Ventilation  Joke.— They  have  a  good 
joke  on  a  "  professor  of  ventilation"  down 
East,  who  being  put  into  a  room  at  a  hotel 
with  another  guest,  asked  the  latter  to  raise  a 
window  at  night,  as  the  air  was  so  close.  ''  I 
can't  raise  it,"  said  the  guest,  after  working 
at  the  window  a  while.  "  Then  knock  a  pane 
of  glass  out,"  said  the  professor,  which  was 
done.  After  a  while  the  professor  gut  up  and 
knocked  out  another  p.ane.  then  lie  was  able 
to  sleep  ;  but  in  the  morning  he  discovered 
that  he  had  onlv  broken  into  a  book-case. 
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AX  INDUSTRIAL  COMMUNITY. 

The  following  extract,  wiiicli  we  clieerfiilly 
comiuend  to  the  consideration  of  our  readers, 
is  taken  from  the  New  Eiujland  Fanner.  Such 
an  industrial  community  might  be  formed  in 
every  section  of  the  South,  and  would  be  sure 
of  success,  if  conducted  properly.  The  Soutli- 
ern  people,  and  especially  Southern  farmers, 
may  not  be  people  of  "  bad  habits,"  nor  un- 
steady work,  and  possibly  may  dress,  as  some 
think,  "  economically  ;  "  but  that  they  do  not 
save  any  "  portion  of  their  wages  "  is,  alas, 
too  evident.  If  we,  as  a  people,  would  only 
labor  as  assiduously  to  save  as  we  do  to  make 
money,  we  would,  in  a  very  few  year.^,  be  a 
l)eople  as  noted  for  our  wealth  as  we  are  to- 
day remarkable  for  our  poverty.  Instead  of 
saving  what  we  make,  we  often  spend  to-da^^ 
what  we  anticipate  to  be  our  future  income. 
The.se  industrial  communities  are,  therefore, 
the  more  to  be  commended  to  our  farmers,  as 
well  as  our  mechanics  and  day  laborers  : 

"  There  is  an  association  of  young  persons 
at  Springfield,  Vermont,  known  as  the  Indus- 
trial Works,  that  furnishes  alj  its  aierabers 
with  constant  work  at  fair  wages  and  a  pleas- 
ant home  at  small  cost,  which  is  meeting  with 
a  success  so  marked  as  to  attract  the  attention 
of  all  thinking  people.  The  members  of  this 
association  are  all  young  people  who  are  wil- 
ling to  rid  themselves  of  all  had  habits,  work 
steadily,  dress  economically,  and  save  a  por- 
tion of  their  wages  ;  no  others  are  taken.  All 
the  men  who  join  are  required  to  furnish  a 
small  amount  of  capital,  and  to  save  one- 
fourth  of  their  wages,  which  must  be  invested 
in  the  capital  stock  of  the  association.  Women 
are  not  required  to  furnish  any  capital  in  the 
outset,  but  must  save  one-sixth  of  their  wages 
and  invest  it  in  the  business.  Those  who  do 
not  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  asso- 
tion  are  expelled,  and  those  who  wish  to  leave 
can  do  so  at  any  time,  and  can  withdraw  their 
capital  by  giving  due  notice.  The  wages  paid 
to  each  member  is  fixed  by  a  board  of  direc- 
tors and  is  proportioned  to  their  skill  and 
ability.  They  have  a  large  dwelling  or  home 
where  the  members  live  and  enjoy  many  priv- 
ileges and  comforts  not  usually  found  in  fami- 
lies or  boarding  houses.  All  pay  a  moderate 
price  for  their  board  from  their  wages.  They 
are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  toy  and 
house-furnishing  goods,  for  which  they  find  a 
ready  sale.  They  commenced  business  a  year 
ago  with  live  hands  and  are  now  working 
forty-five.  The  average  amount  saved  from 
the  wages  of  each  man  in  a  year  is  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars,  and  of  each  woman 
fifty  dollars.  Many  of  the  members  liave 
saved  much  more  than  this  during  the  year, 
but  tliis  is  all  that  is  recpiired  of  them.  The 
advantages  of  belonging  to  such  an  organiza- 
tion as  this  to  young  persons  just  starting  in 
life  are  numerous  and  valuable,  and  are  ap- 
preciated  by  those   who   enjoy   them.      When 


every  town  iu  the  country  has  an  establish- 
ment like  this,  much  will  be  done  towards 
.solving  the  problems  of  how  panics  prostra- 
tion in  business,  and  poverty  among  the  work- 
ing classes  shall  be  avoided. 

The  above  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  re- 
ceived from  interested  parties  connected  with 
the  institution  described.  Some  twenty-five 
years  ago,  whan  we  were  counted  among  the 
"  young  people,"  it  was  our  fortune  to  be  con- 
nected with  a  similar  "  Industrial  Works," 
where  all  the  members  were  bound  to  acquire 
good  habits,  work  steadily,  dre.ss  economical- 
ly, save  a  portion  of  their  wages,  and  also  to 
cultivate  and  improve  the  mind.  Like  most 
enterprises  of  the  kind,  it  succeeded  well  for 
a  few  years,  but  after  a  while  it  gradually 
dwindled  away,  until  now  it  exists  as  a  com- 
munity only  in  the  fond  memories  of  its  mem- 
bers. 

Men  claim  and  undoubtedly  have  certain 
individual  rights.  At  the  same  time,  .society 
is  made  up  of  individual  members.  To 
maintain  social  organizations  requires  a  par- 
tial yielding  of  individual  rights  and  interests 
for  the  good  of  the  whole,  but  just  how  far 
this  yielding  should  be  carried,  or  just  how 
much  of  one's  individuality  should  be  ab-^orbed 
by  "  society,"  is  a  question  which  it  has  not, 
as  yet,  been  an  easy  matter  to  settle  practically. 

So  long  as  some  men  and  womerf  are  ambi- 
tious and  others  lazy ;  so  long  as  some  are 
free  and  willing  to  do  their  part  or  a  little 
more,  while  others  are  hoggish  and  shirk  re- 
sponsibilities ;  so  long  as  men  are  like  some 
pairs  of  oxen,  both  perfectly  willing,  l)ut 
differing  in  this,  that  while  one  is  willing  to 
do  all  the  work,  the  other  is  perfectly  willing 
he  should  ;  just  so  long  will  there  be  more  or 
less  difficulty  in  organizing  and  sustaining 
stock  companies  where  the  number  of  mem- 
bers is  large. 

Yet  there  is  a  problem  connected  with 
these  communistic  ideas  which,  if  successfully 
worked  out,  would  certainly  solve  many  of 
the  knotty  questions  which  are  disturbing  the 
minds  of  both  capitalists  and  laborers  at  the 
present  time,  and  we  are  glad  to  notice  the 
efl^orts  of  young  people  who,  like  the  forty- 
five  members  of  the  Springfield  company, 
are  endeavoring  to  better  iheir  own  condition 
without  in  the  least  injuring  the  condition  of 
others.  May  their  efforts  be  crowned  witli 
success. 

But  we  do  not  recommend  all  the  young 
people  of  New  England  to  rush  to  Spring- 
field as  being  the  only  place  in  which  one  can 
prosper,  for  if  each  will  observe  the  rules 
which  are  binding  upon  the  members  there, 
viz:  "to  rid  themselves  of  all  bad  habits, 
work  steadily,  dress  economically,  and  save  a 
portion  of  their  wages  for  a  permanent  invest- 
ment in  their  business,"  they  can  be  almost 
sure  of  success  wherever  they  may  choose  to 
locate  or  remain." 


Editorial,  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  and  Literary. 
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CONSUMPTION  OF  TIMBER. 

The  following  startling  array  of  figures  are 
from  a  letti-r  reci'iitly  written  to  the  New 
York  World,  by  Major  l>risb;iMe,  of  the  United 
States  Army  at  Omaiia  Neb.  and  siionld  be 
read  with  serious  reflection  by  the  American 
people. 

"  It  is  said  that  nearly  one-half  of  the  sur- 
plus iiard  woods  are  to  be  found  in  Western 
Virginia-  How  long  these  will  last  is  a  doubt- 
ful question.  Taking  the  one  item  of  rail- 
road ties,  and  we  find  tliat  tlie  country  roipiires 
for  its  annual  supply  94,530,000  cubic  feet, 
equal  to  738,515  cords  of  solid  timber,  to  se- 
cure which  at  least  2,000,000  cords  of  standing 
timber  have  to  be  cut  down.  The  average 
jiroduct  per  acre  of  the  forests  of  Virginia  is 
given  by  M.  F.  Maury  at  from  forty  to  fifty 
cords  per  acre;  so  that  taking  the  ma.ximum 
yield,  our  railroad  ties  alone  destroy  annu- 
allj'  40,000  acres  of  woodland.  The  annual 
consumption  of  the  country  for  fuel  is  esti- 
mated at  over  50,000,000  cords  of  wood,  of 
which  three-fiftlis  may  be  assumed  to  be  good 
standing  timber,  cut  expressly  for  fuel.  This 
gives  .in  annual  clearing  of  1,600  000  acres 
The  iron  foundries  consumed  in  1870  635,000 
tons  of  charcoal  ;  and  a  furnace  tiiat  makes 
fix  or  seven  tons  of  iron  a  dav  will  use  up 
two  hundred  acres  of  woodland  a  year.  The 
annual  product  of  charcoal  iron  is  now  about 
200,000  tons,  using  up  5,000  acres  a  year 
The  pine  lands  of  Michigan,  the  best  in  the 
country,  yield  10,000  feet  to  the  acre  board 
measure  The  annual  consumption  of  the 
country  in  manufacturing  lumber  is  20,000,- 
000,000  feet,  representing  an  annual  clearing 
of  2,000,000  acres,  the  fencing  of  the  country 
required  25  000,000  acres  to  be  cleared  in 
order  to  make  it,  and  the  annual  repairs  to 
fencing  destroy  2,500,000  acres  of  forests 
Our  .shipping  tonnage  represents  80,000  acres 
of  oak  forest  destroyed,  and  demands  for  re- 
pairs 4,000  acres  a  year;  the  hard  and  turned 
wood  maiuifacturers  of  the  country  use  up  an 
annual  averageof  300, 000  acresof  timber.  Tak- 
ing all  these  items  together  we  have  an  aggre- 
gate annual  consumption  of  6.600,000  acres  of 
forest.  As  our  total  forest  lands  amount  to 
380,000,000,  they  will  last  at  this  rate  only 
seventy  years.  .\  certain  percentage  of  forest 
destroyed  is  allowed  to  renew  itself,  and  as  in 
seventy  years  a  pine  woods  can  be  cut  over 
twice,  this  renewal  amounts  to  a  very  consid- 
erable figure,  but  it  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  off- 
set the  increasing  demand  for  timber  foreverv 
]>urpose  to  keep  pace  with  increasing  popula- 
tion and  exigent  industries  in  the  same  period. 
In  other  words,  with  our  present  system  of 
husbandry,  and  our  present  growth  of  popu- 
lation, seventy  years  marks  the  maximum 
period  that  our  forests  may  be  expected  to 
last. 

The  demand  for  lumber  in  the  whole  United 
States  increases  at  the  rate  of  about   twenty- 


five  per  cent,  per  aiuuim,  and  the  supply  has 
in  the  last  year  increased  thirty  per  cent., 
showing  that  lumber  producers  in  their  haste 
to  destroy  the  forests,  are  overstocking  the 
market,  while  the  increase  'of  forests  from 
planting  is  less  than  one  million  acres,  the 
decrease  from  all  causes  is  over  eight  million 
acres  annually.  As  an  example,  it  is  reported 
Chicago  in  1871  received  2,500,000,000  of 
lumber,  and  10,000  acres  were  stripped  of 
timber  to  supply  that  great  city  with  fuel 
alone. 

The  fences  of  the  United  States  are  really 
the  great  consumers  of  our  trees.  This  drain 
is  almost  beyond  human  computation  or  be- 
lief, and  iu  every  State  in  the  E;ist  our  far- 
mers are  becoming  alarmed  as  to  what  they 
shall  do  for  fence  timber  in  the  ne.xt  fifteen  or 
twenty  years.  Each  one  is  yearly  economi- 
zing more  and  more  his  little  store  of  timber, 
but  still  he  sees  it  melting  away  and  no  new 
forests  at  hand  to  replace  it.  It  is  an  astonishing 
fiiCt  that  the  fences  of  the  United  States  have 
cost  more  tiian  the  land,  and  they  are  to-day 
the  most  valuable  class  of  property  in  the 
country  except  railroads  and  real  estates  in 
the  cities.  Our  fences  are  now  valued  at 
$1,800,000,000  and  to  keep  in  repair,  costs 
$98,000. 000  annually.  In  Illinois  it  is  esti- 
mated $2,000,000  is  invested  iu  fences,  sixty 
per  cent,  of  which  are  boards,  posts  and  rail, 
and  forty  per  cent,  wire  aiul  hedges  These 
fences  cost  Sl75,000  annually  for  repairs,  and 
vet  Illinois  is  one  of  our  new  States. 


SMOKING  IN   THE  BARN. 

We  clip  the  following  from  the  Spirit  of  the 
Times,  and  suggest  our  readers  should  peruse 
and  heed  the  admonition.  We  have  fre- 
quently seen  farmers  walking  through  their 
barns  with  pipes  rn  their  mouths,  and  have 
occasionally  heard  of  fire  following  such  im- 
prudence, alw.ays  with  the  surmise,  '' was  it 
accidental  or  the  work  of  an  incendiary  ?  " 
Many  of  the  fires  on  our  farms  would  have 
been  prevented  had  pipes  and  cigars  been 
forbidden  at  the  lot-gate  : 

''  No  smoking"  ought  to  be  posted  in  everv 
barn.  There  is  not  much  difference  between 
having  a  horse  thief  around  the  stables  and  a 
man  cleaning  off  horses  with  a  pipe  or  cigar 
in  his  mouth ;  and  there  is  no  hired  man 
much  meaner  than  the  one  who,  when  his 
employer  comes  around,  slips  his  pipe  into 
his  pocket  or  holds  his  hand  over  it.  All 
such  fellows  siiould  be  paid  ort'and  started  off. 
As  for  the  proprietor  himself  going  into  the 
barn  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth,  no  complaint 
can  be  made;  but  if  his  establishment  burn 
up,  nobody  should  cry  unless  it  be  iiis  wife  and 
children.  Lightning,  incendiaries  and  spon- 
taneous combustion  combined  do  not  cause 
as  many  barns  to  be  burned  as  the  pipe,  and 
generally,  at  lea.st  one  good  horse  goes  too. 
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TEACHING  CHILDREN  COURTESY.     [ 

Many  mothers  forbid  their  toddling  child- 
ren any  intercourse  with  other  little  people,  i 
because  they  suppose  it  is  not  time  for  them  to 
fully  comprehend  the  courtesies  of  life.  This  , 
is  the  very  reason  why  they  should  be  taught 
to  be  polite  and  considerate  at  the  earliest  ' 
possible  moment.  We  have  seen  parents  who  , 
seemed  to  suppose  that  the  first  lesson  be-  . 
stowed  upon  a  child  is  exactness  of  state- 
ment, antl  that  a  falsehood  is  a  cardinal  sin. 
But  to  teacli  the  child  to  tell  the  truth,  re- 
quires a  process  of  incomprehensible  reason- 
ing, while  an  infliction  of  pain  upon  another 
child  has  its  immediate  results,  and  the  child 
can  both  see  and  feel  the  consequence  of  its 
unkindness.  It  is  very  curious  to  observe 
little  people  when  they  first  meet.  They 
usually  look  at  each  other  sharply,  but  specu- 
latively, and,  after  proper  deliberation,  decide 
upon  their  line  of  action.  It  is  either  war  or 
peace,  but  never  entire  indifference.  Even 
the  peace  may  be  but  temporary,  provided 
one  possesses  that  which  the  other  covets. 
Doubtless  this  covetousness  is  not  so  much 
due  to  original  sin  as  to  that  deep  law  of 
human  existence  —  self-preservation.  The 
child  who  sees  an  article  in  another's  posses- 
sion imagines,  vaguely,  perhaps,  but  pos- 
itvely,  that  it  is  a  thing  that  is  necessary  to 
his  own  welfare  and  happiness,  and  instinct 
teaches  him  to  seize  it-  Now  this  is  not  un- 
frequently  set  down  as  an  unpardonable  sin. 
and  an  omen  of  future  wickedne.ss.  Nothing 
can  be  more  unjust  or  luireasonable.  It  is  a 
characteristic  which,  when  properly  guided, 
will  lead  to  honorable  wordly  success.  Mis- 
directed or  uncurbed,  without  l)eing  taught  a 
proper  reverence  for  the  golden  rule,  the 
young  creature  may  fall  into  positive  crime. 
Manliness  in  a  boy  corresponds  with  woman- 
liness in  a  girl,  and  the  nobility  of  unselfish- 
ness cannot  be  too  early  taught  to  children, 
nor  can  this  quality  be  learned  practically 
unless  association  with  other  children  is  not 
only  encouraged,  but  used  as  a  constant  habit 
of  instruction. 


AGRICULTURE  AT  THE  CENTEN- 
NIAL. 

The  value  of  the  farms  and  farm  machin- 
ery, the  farm  products,  and  tlie  live  stock  of 
the  United  States,  roll  up  an  aggregate  of 
over  thirteen  thousand  million  dollars,  while 
the  total  of  the  products  of  our  manufactories 
(less  the  materials  employed)  and  the  capital 
invested  in  them  is  less  th;in  four  thousand 
million  dollars.  To  fitly  present  character- 
istic specimens,  drawn  from  and  fully  illus- 
trating this  enormous  industry  of  our  land, 
is  the  duty  tiiat  devolves  upon  the  agricultur- 
al department  of  the  Centennial.  The  rejire- 
sentatives  of  the  ninety  millicm  of  horses, 
cattle,  sheep  and  swine  noted    in  the  census 


of  1870,  will  alone  constitute  such  a  grand  dis- 
play as  will  be  worthy  of  attention  ;  and  it 
might  be  well  to  mention  just  here  that  one 
club  proposes  to  exhibit  three  hundred  speci- 
mens of  neat  cattle.  The  attractiveness  of 
the  agricultural  exhibit  and  the  disposition 
to  contribute  to  it,  will  be  recognizetl  when 
we  state  that,  out  of  the  12,500,000  persons 
engaged  in  all  classes  of  occupatiour^  in  the 
United  States,  5,922.000,  or  nearly  one-half, 
are  engaged  in  agriculture. 

The  trades  and  industries,  too,  that  minis- 
ter and  are  subordinate  to  the  agricultural  in- 
terests of  our  country,  swell  the  aggregate 
seeking  space  for  display  in  the  area  set  apart 
for  this  department  With  these  few  figures, 
(drawn  from  the  census  of  1870)  in  mind,  we 
may  imagine  how  great  a  proportion  of  the 
visitors  will  be  attracted  to  the  farmers'  show  ; 
the  Centennial  Exhibition  will  be  peculiarly 
attractive  to  our  own  citizens,  but,  as  we  are 
best  known  abroad  by  our  agricultural  pro- 
ductions, so  we  may  anticipate  that  of  the 
foreigners  who  visit  us  in  1876,  the  specialty 
which  will  call  the  greatest  number  of  them 
to  Philadelphia  will  be  the  agricultural. — 
Philadelphia  Press. 


What  Shall  We  Eat  ? — Here  are  some 
of  the  common  articles  of  food,  showing  the 
amount  of  nutriment  contained,  and  the  time 
required  for  digestion  : 

Tims  of 
Digesti'in 

1  h. 50  m. 

2  h.  30  m. 

3  h.  30  m 
3  h.  30  m. 

3  h.  30  m 

4  h    30  m 


Apples,  raw 
Beans,  boiled, 
Beef,  roasted. 
Bread,  baked, 
Butter, 

Cabbage,  boiled. 
Cucumber,  raw, 
Fish,  boiled, 
Milk,  fresh. 
Mutton,  roasted, 
Pork,  roasted, 
Poultry,  roasted, 
Potatoes,  boiled, 
Rice,  boiled, 
Sugar, 

Turnips,  boiled, 
Veal,  roasted, 
Venison,  boiled. 


Amount  of 

Nutriiuout. 

10  per  cent. 

37  per  cent. 

26  per  cent- 
60  per  cent. 
9G  per  cent. 

7  per  cent. 

2  per  cent. 
20  per  cent. 

7  per  cent. 
30  per  cent. 

24  per  cent. 

27  per  cent. 
13  per  cent. 

38  per  cent. 
96  i»er  cent. 

4  per  cent. 

25  per  cent 
22  per  cent. 


2  h.  00  m. 

2  h.  15  m. 

3  h. 15  m. 
5  h  15  m. 
2  h.  45  m. 

2  h-  30  m. 

1  h.  00  m. 

3  h.  30  m. 

2  h.  30  m. 

4  h.  00  m. 
1  h.  30  m. 

According  to  the  above  table,  cucumber.- 
arc  of  very  little  value,  and  apples,  cabbages, 
turnips,  and  even  potatoes,  at  the  present 
prices,  are  expensive  eating.  Some  vegetables 
and  fruits  should,  however,  enter  into  family 
consumption,  even  if  purchased  for  s.initary 
reasons.  Among  those  which  contain  the 
most  saccharine  matter,  sweet  potatoes,  pars- 
nips, beets  and  carrots  are  the  most  nourish- 
ing. Roast  pork,  besides  being  an  expensive 
dish,  requires  too  lengthy  drain  upon  the 
forces  of  the  stomach  to  be  a  healthy  article  of 
diet. 
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HOME  CONVERSATIONAL  TRAINING. 

Tliere  is  no  nation  more  Hnent  in  conversa- 
tion than  the  American.  The  French  are 
more  voluble,  perlia|)s,  their  language  per- 
mitting greater  rapidity  of  pronunciation 
tiian  the  English.  One  trouble  with  us  is, 
each  one  likes  to  do  all  tiie  talking;  therefore, 
Aniericaus  are  not  good  listeners.  I>iU  mere 
talking  is  not  conversation.  In  almost  all 
home  circles  there  is  much  talking  done 
during  the  day,  but  we  fear  tliere  are  few 
who  do  not  reserve  their  most  brilliant  con- 
versatioiial  powers  for  other  a.ssemblages  than 
the  home  group. 

Many  a  fatlier  comes  home  tired,;  he  has 
worked  hard  and  talked  a  great  deal,  told 
amusing  anecdotes,  and  displayed  much  wit. 
He  has  come  home  to  rest.  He  takes  out  his 
paper  and  is  soon  oblivious  to  everything 
aroiMid  him.  Wife  would  like  to  tell  him 
many  of  the  little  harassing  afflictions  of  the 
day,  and  would  like  to  hear  of  some  of  his 
interesting  experi'.Mices  ;  but  if  he  were  a  deaf 
inute  he  could  not  be  more  silent,  only  an  oc- 
casional griuit  answering  her  many  attempts 
at  conversation  ;  and  the  children  expecting 
the  good  night  kiss,  and  often  not  even  that, 
are  not  noticed. 

Such  a  home,  whether  the  abode  of  wealth 
or  otherwise,  cannot  be  a  healthy  or  a  happy 
one.  As  a  parallax,  draw  around  the  evening- 
lamp  of  another  home  circle.  The  father 
tells  the  anecdotes  from  the  paper  as  he  reads 
them  ;  the  mother  laughs  her  sweet,  low  laugh, 
and  the  children  burst  into  merry  ha!  ha's! 
To  watch  them  as  they  ask  questions,  and 
listen  to  the  answers  and  patient  explanations, 
the  wonderment,  interest  and  thought  im- 
printed on  their  young  faces,  is  a  picture  for 
an  artist.  The  home  education  is  an  heritage 
more  valuable  than  land  or  money  ;  and  one 
beautiful  recompense  in  life  is,  that  in  making 
others  happy  we  bring  hajtpluess  to  ourselves. 
Parents  who  practice  self  denial,  and  endeavor 
by  cheerful  conversation  and  playful  wit  to 
enliven  home  life,  Avill  reap  a  rich  reward  in 
the  better  thoughts  and  nobler  actions  of  their 
children,  and  will  experience  the  truest 
and  best  contentment  themselves. — Baltimore 
American. 


WHAT  COMES  OF  READING  AGRICUL- 
TURAL PAPERS. 

Mr.  James  took  a  great  interest  in  farming, 
although  he  was  not  a  farmer.  He  took  par- 
ticular interest  in  the  Rake  Department  of  the 
New  Orleans  Times,  and  the  agricultural  items 
of  the  Bulletin  and  Picayune,  and  though  he 
did  not  have  a  farm  to  experiment  on,  he  con- 
stantly tried  to  induce  his  farming  acquain- 
tances to  test  some  of  his  j/et  ideas. 

When  Mr.  James  read  that  a  No.  10  knit- 
ting needle  heated  red  hot,  and  in.serted  into 
the    teats    of    a    hard-milking     cow — would 


change  the  cow  into  an  easy  milker — he  felt 
that  he  had  found  what  was  needed  to  change 
our  })iuey  woods  gill  cows  into  six  gallon 
Alderneys  and  became  eager  to  try  the  experi- 
ment. Now  Mr.  James  had  no  cow,  but  his 
neighbor  had  a  regular  hard  milker,  that 
twenty  horse  power  was  required  to  milk. 
To  Brown,  therefore,  did  J.  enthusiastically 
explain  the  process  and  advantages — but  as 
r)rown  had  already  lost  a  spring  crop  of 
onions,  and  summer  crop  of  turnips,  by  follow- 
ing J.'s  advice — he  did  not  embrace  the  idea 
with  nuich  eagerness. 

He  mildly  suggested  that  the  cow  might  not 
take  kiiuUy  to  the  hot  needle — but  J.  .scouted 
at  his  fears — did  not  the  article  positively 
state  that  the  cow  would  not  mind  it  ?  J. 
argued  and  Brown  was  skeptical,  but  finally 
in  sheer  despair,  he  said  that  if  J-  would  try 
the  experiment,  he,  Brown,  would  furnish  the 
cow. 

Now  J.'s  reliance  on  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment of  the  Times  was  beautiful  in  its 
child-like  simplicity,  and  without  hesitation 
he  accepted  the  proposal.  Carefully  selecting 
the  right  sized  needle  with  a  candle  to  heat 
it,  he  prepared  for  action.  Poor  Suke  stood 
quietly  chewing  her  cud,  all  unconscious  of 
the  coming  operation.  As  J.  took  his  station 
and  commenced  heating  the  needle,  she  only 
slightly  turned  her  eyes  upon  him  with  a 
quiet  curiosity.  J.  heated  the  needle,  measur- 
ed the  proper  deptii  of  penetration  upon  it, 
remarking  as  he  applied  it,  that  the  only 
danger  was  in  making  the  hole  so  large  that 
the  cow  would  lose  her  milk;  as  he  finished 
the  sentence  he  applied  the  needle. 

Brown  says  it  was  exactly  ten  feet  from 
that  spot  to  where  James  struck  the  ground, 
and  the  needle,  candle,  and  J.s  hat  have  not 
lit  yet. 

Whether  the  teat  operated  upon  has  been 
improved  will  never  be  known,  for  there  lives 
not  the  man  whcf  dares  lay  his  hand  on  the 
cow's  teats.  She  even  kicked  her  own  calf's 
head  oflF  when  it  tried  to  suck  her.  J  don't 
talk  agricultiu-e  much  since  he  has  recovered, 
and  his  friends  intimate  that  there  will  be  hot 
work  when  he  meets  the  agricultural  editor 
that  penned  that  article. 

\^St.  Tammany  Farmer. 


HARD  TIMES,   BUT  WORSE  COMING. 

Several  months  ago,  when  there  was  a  pro.s- 
pect  of  good  crops  and  hopes  of  high  prices 
for  cotton,  and  our  people  were  going  on  in 
the  usual  careless  and  extravagant  manner 
peculiar  to  Southern  cotton  planters,  we  took 
occasion  to  warn  our  readers  of  approaching 
stringency  and  scarcity  of  money,  and  conse- 
quent hard  times. 

Now,  we  do  not  profess  to  be  a  prophet,  nor 
do  we  claim  extraordinary  sagacity  in  fore- 
casting future  events,  and  we  deny  being  a 
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croaker  ;  but  having  advantages  of  communi- 
cation with  the  outside  world  wliich  are  denied 
to  most  of  our  readers,  and  liaving  assumed 
to  be  their  advisor,  and  to  some  extent  the 
guardian  of  their  interests,  we  feel  it  to  be  our 
duty  to  warn  them  of  future  evils,  which, 
from  the  present  situation  and  condition  of 
affairs,  is  inevitable.  It  is  rarely  the  case 
that  such  an  abnormal  and  depressed  condi- 
tion in  all  classes  of  business  as  that  which 
has  existed  in  this  country  since  the  financial 
panic  of  1873,  should  extend  over  nearly  all 
the  nations  of  the  globe  at  the  same  time. 
Our  exchanges  brinp  the  intelligence  from 
every  quarter  of  the  distress  which  hangs  like 
a  pall  over  the  entire  country.  Hundreds  and 
thousands  of  the  laboring  classes  are  being 
thrown  out  of  oniployment  by  the  suspension 
of  the  various  trades  and  manufactures  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Many  suspend  from  pru- 
dential motives,  but  by  far  the  larger  portion 
on  account  of  failure  in  business.  They  have 
worked  and  waited  for  the  better  time,  but  it 
did  not  come  to  prevent  their  ruin.  Capital 
has  become  alarmed  ;  the  banks  have  ceased 
entirely  to  let  out  money  on  ordinary  securi- 
ties, so  that,  being  thrown  ui>on  their  own 
resources,  thousands  who  have  been  consider- 
ed solvent  are  suspending  business,  with  lia- 
bilities greatly  in  excess  of  all  assets,  most  of 
which  are  worthless  Business  of  every  kind 
has  been  overdone  ;  credit  has  been  too  cheap 
and  too  easih'  obtained  ;  the  day  of  uncertain- 
ty and  shrinking  in  value  is  upon  us;  a  reac- 
tion has  taken  place,  and  all  luust  feel  the 
force  of  their  blighting  influence- 
Under  this  conditionof  things,  happy  is  he 
who  has  lived  within  his  income,  and  refused 
to  purchase  on  credit  because  it  was  cheap 
The  time  has  not  yet  arrived  when  our  people 
will  feel  the  full  weight  of  the  evil  conse- 
cpiences  of  the  state  of  affairs  which  we  have 
depicted.  Within  the  next  six  months  they 
will  have  realized  fully  tlve  meaning  which 
attaches  to  the  general  stagnation  in  business 
that  op[)resi-,es  the  whole  country. 

Many  who  look  forward  to  the  cultivation 
of  their  farms  another  year,  will  find  them- 
selves without  the  means  of  doing  so,  and  no 
one  wlio  is  able  or  willing  to  a.ssist  them. 
Many  farms,  which  have  for  several  years  past 
been  conducted  on  a  credit  basis,  with  loss 
both  to  the  i)lanters  and  the  merchant  who 
supplied  them,  will  grow  up  in  weeds.  Hun- 
dreds of  horses,  mules  and  oxen  will  he 
thrown  upon  the  market  for  .sale,  or  will  per- 
ish in  their  empty  stalls,  for  the  want  of  the 
provender  they  should  iiave  produced  the  past 
season.  This  is  truly  a  gloomy  picture,  and 
we  would  be  glad  to  believe  it  a  fancy  sketch  ; 
but  the  tiin>sare  portentous  of  ordy  evil 

With  this  view  of  the  future  before  us,  it 
becomes  every  one  to  luisband  his  resources 
carefully  during  the  entire  season — those  who 
liave  hut  little,  that  they  may  bridge  over  the 


poverty  of  the  times  ;  tho.se  who  have  abund- 
ance, that  they  may  relieve  the  suffering  of 
their  more  improvident  neighbors. 

One  way  to  meet  the  coming  hard  times  is 
for  everyone  to  plant  plenty  of  small  grain, 
which  will  come  in  time  to  bring  relief  to 
many.  This  should  be  done  without  delay. — 
Merchant  and  Far. 


{From,  the  Boston  Post.) 

Dr.  Lambert,  President  of  the  Popular  Life 
Insurance  Company,  of  Xew  York,  gave  an 
interesting  lecture  in  the  Bay  State  Course,  at 
Music  Hall,  on  "  Woman  and  her  nature,  du- 
ties, nee(is  and  entitlements." 

Dr  Lambert,  in  a  good  natured  manner, 
spoke  of  his  peculiar  treatment  of  the  subject, 
said  it  was  a  new  lecture,  and  gave  a  little 
sketch  of  his  own  history.  Coming  directly 
to  the  lecture  itself,  he  discussed  the  question 
of  the  comparative  length  of  life  of  American 
men  and  women,  and  between  people  of  this 
country  and  those  of  Europe.  He  showed 
statistics  to  prove  that,  contrary  to  the  popular 
opinion,  the  people  of  the  new  were  longer 
lived  than  those  of  the  old  world. 

The  constitution  of  woman  was  substantially 
the  same  as  the  constitution  of  man,  and  the 
duration  of  their  earthly  existence,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  on  the  American  continent,  was  the 
same.  Gliding  into  the  peculiar  marks  and 
formations  of  the  body  as  indications  of  long 
or  short  life,  the  lecturer  said  that  if  a  lady 
wore  a  heavy  ear-ring,  and  the  ear  was  pulled 
down  in  consequence,  presenting  a  distorted 
appearance,  thin  indicated  a  short  life  to  the 
owner  of  the  weak  member.  On  the  contrary, 
should  the  ear  retain  its  natural  position  over 
a  heavy  ring,  the  strength  of  the  gristle  pointed 
to  a  long  life  to  the  owner. 

And  so  with  fingers.  If  a  hand  had  very 
short  fingers  that  was  an  indication  of  lon- 
gevity, whereas  long  fingers  were  indicative  of 
a  short  span  of  life.  It  was  not  found  that 
the  proportionate  number  of  men  and  women 
dying  at  the  difi'erent  ages  varied  materially. 
After  reaching  twenty,  a  girl  was  as  liable  to 
live  to  a  good  ripe  old  age  as  a  man  at  the 
same  period.  As  a  rule,  female  beauty  and 
longevity  were  not  companions  ;  those  azure 
eyes  and  very  fair  faces  that  carry  off  short- 
lived young  men  are  not  long-lived. 

Another  wonderful  fact  was  the  con.stant 
change  going  on  in  the  body.  The  air  of  the 
hall  was  at  that  moment  full  of  particles  of 
the  brains  and  organizations  of  those  present. 
Every  day,  every  hour,  aye,  every  moment, 
worked  a  change  in  every  living  form.  The 
speaker  said  that  he  would  like  to  see  women 
withdraw  from  the  post-offices,  counting- 
rooms,  and  oilier  positions  of  labor  where  they 
were  half  paid,  and  young  men  put  in  and  paid 
double  the  amount  paid  women.  Then  the 
men  could  supjwrt  the  women. 
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Every  man  liad  a  woman  beside  liim,  and 
sliould  woi'k  for  her  instead  of  having  her  earn 
lier  llvinsj  ontside  of  tlie  honseliold.  Tiie 
yonnj;  men,  lie  thonj^ht,  oiigiit  not  to  bo 
erowded  t)nt  of  the  places  and  sent  \V  est.  Men 
of  lon<;  life  usually  had  «t)me  great  and  strong 
principle  in  their  characters,  some  stamina 
which  symbolized  a  vigorous  and  enduring 
vitalitv. 


Pekexn'ial  Bean. — Mr.  John  Dana,  of 
the  Kipoma  ranch,  has  the  honor  of  being 
the  discoverer — it  is  hardly  proper  to  say  the 
originator — of  a  new  and  valuable  bean.  This 
bean  made  its  appearance  in  his  garden  two 
years  ago.  and  attracted  attention  from  its 
valuable  edible  quality  as  a  green  or  string 
bean,  and  its  remarkable  productiveness  It 
is  a  climber  of  the  Lima  variety,  but  difTer- 
ing  from  it  in  having  a  pod  more  rounded 
and  thicker.  The  bean  is  white  and  about 
the  size  of  a  butter- bean  and  quite  as  delicate 
in  flavor  as  the  Lima.  Last  spring  the  plant 
threw  up  sprouts  from  the  root  and  he  dug 
around  it,  giving  it  ordinary  cultivation  dur- 
ing the  season  and  was  rewarded  with  suffi- 
cient from  this  one  plant  to  supply  his  table 
with  string  beans  during  the  season.  This  is 
no  doubt,  an  entirely  new  variety,  and  the 
most  important  discovery  in  the  vegetable  line 
made  within  "the  memory  of  the  oldest 
inhabitant."  We  liope  Mr.  Dana  will  give 
this  choice  plant  good  culture  during  the  com- 
ing season  and  save  all  the  crop  for  seed. — 
Cai  Ex. 


Mark  Twaix  on  CnAMBERMAiDS.-Against 
all  chambermaids,  of  whatever  age  or  nation- 
ality, I  launch  the  curse  of  bachelordom. 
They  put  your  boots  in  inaccessible  places. 
They  chiefly  enjoy  depositing  them  as  far 
under  the  bed  as  the  wall  permits.  They  al- 
ways put  the  match  box  in  some  other  place. 
They  hunt  a  new  place  for  it  every  day,  and 
put  a  bottle  or  other  perishable  glass  where 
the  box  stood  before.  This  will  disgust  you. 
They  like  that.  No  matter  where  you  put 
anything  they  wont  let  it  stay  there.  They 
will  take  it  and  move  it  the  first  chance  they 
can  get.  They  use  more  hair-oil  than  any 
six  men.  They  keep  always  coming  to  make 
your  bed  before  you  are  up,  thus  destroying 
your  rest ;  but  after  you  got  up  they  don't 
come  any  more  until  the  next  day. 


Subscribe  to  the  Kural  Carolinian  and 
you  will  never  have  dyspepsia,  because  its 
pages  will  sliow  you  so  plainly  how  to  make 
and  save  a  dollar  where  you  used  to  spend  it, 
If  you  had  it,  or  wish  you  had  it  to  spend  if 
you  hadn't  it,  that  you  will  always  be  cheerful, 
and  cheerful  people  never  have  dyspepsia 


WARNING  TO  EARLY  RISERS. 

The  Christian  at  Work  (singular  name  for  a 
paper  advancing  such  a  theory,)  advises  peo- 
ple to  slee})  late.  For  farmers,  it  says,  and 
those  who  live  in  localities  whi.'re  people  can 
retire  at  eight  or  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
the  old  notion  about  ri.sing  early  is  still 
appropriate.  But  he  who  is  kefit  up  'till  ten 
or  eleven  or  twelve  o'clock,  and  then  rises  at 
five  because  of  the  old  teachings  of  some  old 
ditt}'  ai)Out  •'  early  to  rise,"  is  committing  a 
Bin  against  God  and  his  own  soul.  There  is 
not  one  man  in  ten  thousand  who  can  afiord 
to  do  without  seven  or  eight  hours'  sleep.  All 
the  stuff  written  about  g;reat  men  who  slept 
only  three  or  four  hours  anight  is  apocryphal 
and  a  lie.  They  have  been  put  upon  such 
small  allowance  occasionally,  and  i)rospered  ; 
but  no  man  ever  yet  kept  healthy  in  body  and 
mind  for  a  number  of  years  with  less  than 
seven  hours'  sleep.  Americans  need  more 
sleep  than  they  are  getting  This  makes  them 
so  nervous  and  the  insane  asylums  so  popu- 
lous. If  you  can  get  to  bed  early,  then  rise 
early.  If  you  cannot  get  to  bed  'till  late, 
then  rise  late.  It  may  be  as  Christian  for  one 
man  to  rise  at  eight  as  it  is  for  another  to  rise 
at  live.  We  counsel  the  readers  of  the  Chris- 
tian at  Work  to  get  up  when  they  are  rested. 
But  let  the  rousing  bell  be  rung  at  least 
thirty  minutes  before  your  public  appear- 
ance- Physicians  say  that  a  sudden  jump  out 
of  bed  gives  irregular  motion  to  the  pulses. 
It  takes  hours  to  get  over  a  too  sudden  rising. 
It  is  barbarous  to  ex[iect  children  instantly 
to  land  on  the  centre  of  the  floor  at  the  call 
of  their  nurses  with  the  thermometer  below 
zero.  Give  us  time,  after  you  call  us,  to  roll 
over,  gaze  at  the  world  full  in  the  face,  and 
look  before  we  leap. 


Injurious  Management  of  Dishes. — A 
good  set  of  dishes  will  last  for  ages,  if  prop- 
erly handled.  We  have  heard  of  an  excel- 
lent housekeeper  whose  bridal  dishes,  thirty 
years  old,  are  in  excellent  condition  today, 
although  they  have  been  in  use  every  week, 
more  or  less,  during  all  the  time  alluded  to. 
In  a  common  dinner  service  it  is  a  great  evil 
to  make  tlie  plates  too  hot,  as  it  invariably 
cracks  the  glaze  on  the  surface,  if  not  the 
plate  itself.  We  all  know  the  result.  It 
comes  apart.  Nobody  broke  it.  '•  Ii  was 
cracked  before  "  or  *'  cracked  a  longtime  ngo." 
The  fact  is,  that  when  the  glaze  is  injurid, 
every  time  the  "  things"  are  washed  tiie  water 
gets  to  the  interior,  swells  the  porous  clay, 
and  makes  the  whole  fabric  rotten.  In  this 
condition  they  will  also  absorbgrease,  and  when 
«x[)0sed  to  further  heat  the  grease  makes  the 
dishei^  brown  and  discolored.  If  an  old,  ill- 
used  dish  be  made  very  hot  indeed  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  fat  will  be  seen  to  exud>-  from  the 
miinite  fissures  upon  its  surface. 
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WOMEN  AND  MOTHERS. 

The  Saturday  Review,  in  the  course  of  an 
eloquent  article  under  the  above  caption, 
remarks  that  women  are  apt  to  murmur  at 
their  lot  as  one  witiiout  influence,  variety, 
stirring  purpose  or  space  for  action  ;  but  that 
it  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  lot  full  of  dignity  and 
importance,  if  properly  regarded  and  fitly  un- 
dertaken. If  they  do  not  lead  armies,  they 
make  the  ciiaracters  of  men  wiio  lead  and  are 
led.  If  they  are  not  State  Ministers  or  Par- 
liamentary orators,  they  raise  by  their  noble- 
ness or  degrade  by  their  want  of  delicacy  or 
refinement  the  souls  and  minds  of  men  who 
are.  If  they  are  not  in  the  throng  and  press 
of  active  life,  they  can  cheer  on  to  high  aims 
or  basely  reward  the  baser  methods  of  exist- 
ence. As  mothers,  they  are  artificers  who 
give  the  initial  touch  that  lasts  for  life,  and 
as  women  they  complete  what  the  mother  be- 
gan. Society  is  moulded  mainly  by  them,  and 
they  bring  up  their  daughters  upon  their  pat- 
tern. It  is  surely  weak  and  silly  then  to 
blame  society  for  its  ignoble  time,  or  the 
young  for  their  disorders.  All  men  want  the 
correcting  influence  of  social  opiu'on,  and  it 
is  chiefly  women  who  create  that  opinion. 
Youth,  too,  will  be  ever  disorderly  if  it  gets 
the  chance,  and  the  race  has  not  yet  been 
born  that  carries  old  heads  on  young  shoul- 
ders. It  is  for  the  mothers  to  supplement 
by  their  own  wisdom  the  gaps  left  by  the 
inexperience  and  ignorance  of  youth ;  it  is 
for  mothers  to  guide  aright  the  steps  that  are 
apt,  without  that  guidance,  to  run  astray,  and 
to  guard  against  passions,  emotions,  desires, 
which,  if  left  to  themselves,  bring  only  dis- 
aster, but  which,  guarded  and  directed,  may 
be  turned  to  the  best  of  ends.  For  our- 
selves we  regret  to  see  the  rapid  extinction  of 
motheriiood  in  its  best  sense  and  decline  to 
accept  the  modern  loose-handed  chaperon  as 
its  worthy  substitute.  We  repudiate  the  plea 
of  the  insubordination  of  the  young,  as  often 
put  forward  in  the  defense  of  the  new  state  of 
things,  for  it  is  simply  non.sense.  The  young 
are  what  the  mothers  make  them,  just  as 
society  is  what  the  matrons  allow  it  to  be  ; 
and  if  mothers  did  their  duty  we  should  hear 
no  more  of  the  wilfulness  of  the  one  or  the 
shameless  vagaries  of  the  other.  The  remedy 
for  each  lies 'in  their  own  hands  only. 


Tlie  following  horse  talk  is,  at  least,  ra- 
tional and  worthy  of  consideration  :  Suppose 
you  were  in  the  harness,  and  1  rvere  in  the 
wagon;  I  had  the  whii)  and  you  tiie  traces, 
wliat  an  ardent  advocate  you  would  be  for 
kindne.'-s  to  tbe  irrational  creation?  Do  not 
let  the  blacksmith  drive  the  nail  into  the 
quick  when  he  siioes  me,  or  burn  my  fetlocks 
with  a  hot  file.  Do  not  mistake  the  "dead- 
eye"  that  nature  put  on  my  foreleg  for  a  wart 
to  be  exterminated.     Do    not  cut  off  mv  tail 


short  in  fly  time.  Keep  the  north  wind  out 
of  our  stables.  Care  for  us  at  some  other  time 
than  during  the  epizootics,  so  that  we  may  see 
your  kindness  is  not  selfish-  My  dear  friends, 
our  interests  are  mutual.  I  am  a  silent  part- 
ner in  your  business.  Under  my  sound  hoof 
is  the  diamond  of  national  prosperity.  Beyond 
my  nostrils  the  world's  progress  may  not 
go.  With  thrift  and  wealth  and  comfort  I 
daily  race  neck  and  neck.  Be  kind  to  me,  if 
you  want  me  to  be  useful  to  you. 


How  TO  Cure  a  Setting  Hen. — "T.  F. 
p."  thus  writes  of  setting  hens  in  tlie  Fram- 
ingham  Gazette  :  "  I've  got  a  hen  that  would 
set,  whether  or  no  ;  allers  would  set.  I  tried 
every  way  in  the  world  to  stop  her,  and  never 
could  do  it.  But  last  Sunday,  as  I  was  comin' 
home,  from  meetin,'  an  idee  struck  me.  No, 
it  wasn't  noihin'  in  the  sermon  ;  nothin'  to  do 
with  the  sermon  ;  it  was  chestnut  burrs.  I 
went  to  the  hen  house,  and  I  pulled  her  off" 
the  nest  and  just  put  three  likely  lookin'  burrs 
snug  into  the  nest,  and  waited  to  see  what 
would  turn  up.  Well,  sir,  you  would  ha' 
laff'ed.  Siie  giv'  a  squawk  and  jumped  onto 
the  edge  o'  the  nest  and  looked  round  at  the 
burrs.  You  ought  to  ha'  seen  that  hen  look 
at  them  burrs,  and  there  she  sot  and  sot,  and 
looked  out  o'  the  door  and  considered,  and 
every  now  and  then  she'd  look  round  at  the 
burrs  and  consi<ler.  Well,  sir,  she  considered 
for  just  exactly  two  hours,  and  then  she  came 
down  amongst  the  other  hens,  and  hain't 
been  nigh  the  nest  since.  Fact,  just  as  I 
tell  ve." 


To  Prevent  L.^mp  Chimneys  from 
Cracking. -Put  the  chimneys  in  a  kettle  of 
cold  water  and  heat  gradually  until  the  water 
boils,  and  let  cool  as  gradually.  As  the  heat 
from  the  lamp  flame  becomes  more  or  less  in- 
tense, the  chimneys  will  expand  and  contract 
without  causing  them  to  break  or  crack. 

Coal  oil  lamps  will  be  much  safer  to  use, 
if  the  bowl  is  loosely  filled  with  raw  cott<)n 
or  tow  before  putting  in  any  oil.  In  case  of 
explosion  or  falling  on  the  floor,  the  burning 
fluid  cannot  fly  all  over  everything. 

Always  fill  a  coal  oil  lamp  every  day  be- 
fore using  The  bowl  should  never  be  al- 
lowed to  get  empty  and  be  lighted  in  that 
condition,  for  the  vacant  space  is  always  full 
of  explosive  gas. 

Never,  inider   any  circum.stances  whatever, 

try  to  kindle  a  fire  by  pouring  coal  oil  into  a 

i  stove  from  a  can.     Thousands  of  persons  have 

been  burned  to  death  in  this  way,  and  still  the 

paper*  chronicle  other  victims  to  the  practice. 


Editor  of  Carolinian:  Say  to  all  yonr  pa- 
trons, who  want  the  Puolific  White  Flour 
CoKN,  to  write  to  nie.  It  does  tine  in  the 
South  —can  raise  one  hinuirod  bushels  to  the 
acre  ;  tlie  average  ntuiiber  of  ears  is  six,  ten 
inches  long.  I  want  an  agent  in  every  county. 
For  terms,  address 

W.  S.  Tipton, 
Cleveland,  East  Tenn. 


Finish  Your  Housb. — Buy  your  Doors, 
Sashes,  and  Blind*  from  Messrs.  I.  li.  Hall 
&  Co.,  whose  advertisecuent  appears  in  an- 
other column.  They  can  supply  you  to  the 
best  advantage. 

CLUSTER  COTTON, 

As  successor  to  my  father  (David  Dickson, 
deceased),  I  am  keeping  up  the  selection  of 
his  celebrated  Cotton  Seed,  and  now  have  a 
good  supply  of  fine  seed  for  sale.  Price  of 
the  Cluster  Cotton  Seed,  $5  per  bushel  for  less 
than  five  bushels,  or  $4  per  bushel  for  five  or 
more  bushels.  Dickson's  Improved  Cotton 
Seed,  $2  per  bushel.  Address  me  at  Oxford, 
Georgia.  CAPEES  DICKSON. 

A   Splendid  lot  of  young  Apple    Trees   for 
sale.      Twenty-five    varieties,    the   best, 
earliest,  and  latest. 

Also  ft  large  lot  of  Grape  Vines,  etc. 
Send  lor  Price  List  to 

WM.  K.  NELSON,  Augusta,  Ga. 


I  have  founded  my  business  on  the  belief  that  the 
public  are  anxious  to  get  their  seed  directly  from  the 
grower,  and  I  therefore  oifer  free  to  every  man  and 
woman  in  the  United  States  who  cultivates  a  farm, 
tills  a  vegetable  garden,  or  plants  a  flower  garden,  my 
large  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and  Flower 
Seeds  for  1876;  it  contains,  in  addition  to  the  choicest 
kinds  produced  in  Europe,  one  hundred  and  fifty  va- 
rieties of  vegetable  seed  grown  on  my  four  seed  farms. 
Customers  of  last  season  need  not  write  for  it.  As  the 
original  introducer  of  the  Hubbard,  Marblehead  and 
Butman  Squashes,  Phinney's  Melon,  the  Marblehead 
Cabbages,  and  a  score  of  other  new  vegetables,  1 
solicit  your  patronage.  All  seed  sold  under  three 
warrants.  A  hundred  thousand  catalogues  will  b« 
issued  and  sent  out  the  first  of  January. 

JAS.  J.  H.GRKGORY.  Dlarblebead,  3Iaa«. 


A    few  choice    Alerino    Ewes 
and  Yearling    Bucks  for  sale. 

Apply  to  J.   WASH    WATTS, 

Martin's  Depst,  Laurens  Co.,  8.  C. 


BARTON'S  "UNIVERSAL"  SEED  PLANTER 

AT  A   GREATLY    REDUCED  PRICE, 

Is  five  Planceri 
combined  in 
one,  at  it  planti 
Corn,  Peai, 
Rice,  Cotton, 
and  Guano. 

It  i>  a  driller 
or  dropper  of 
any  of  the 
above  seed  :  it 
drops  any  de- 
sired distance, 
any  quantity  of 
seed  in  sepa- 
rate and  distinct 
hills.  It  dis- 
tributes with 
regularity  and 
precision  any 
Seeds  or  Guano, 
in  drills. 

It  performs 
the  work,  with 
one  man  and 
horse,  of  three 
men  and  three 
horses,  inas- 
much as  it 
opens,  plants, 
and  covers,  all  in  one  operation,  from  ten  to  sixteen  acres 
of  Corn  or  Peas,  and  from  six  to  eight  acres  of  Cotton  or 
Rice,  according  to  width  of  rows.  Considering  its  compact- 
ness, utility,  and  durability,  it  is  the  cheapest  and  most 
useful  labor-saving  agricultural  implement  of  the  age.  Let 
farmers  everywhere  give  it  a  trial.  We  ask  only  a  trial. 
Send  for  circular,  and  address  WM.  S.  BARTON,  "Star- 
wall  "   Farm,  Orangeburg,  S.  C. 


Our  Comlslnel  WHOLESALE  List  of 

EVERYTHING 


(Seeds,  Plants,  Florists'  Requisites,  etc.) 

For  the  TRADE  ONLY,  mailed 

free  on  application. 

35  Cortlandt  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 


500,000  &RAPE  VINES  FOR  SALE. 

CHEAPER  than  anywhere  else.  «  oncord— One 
year,  830  per  1,000  ;  two  years,  and  extra  select,  one 
year,  845  to  $55  per  Sl,000.  No  one  dare  nnder- 
sell  mc.  Delaware,  Martha,  lona,  Diana  Eumelau, 
Norton,  Herbemonte,  Catawba,  Croton,  Hartford,  and 
all  other  varieties  cheaper  than  any  where.  Also 
all  small  Fruit  Plants.  Address  Dr.  H.  SCHRODER, 
Bloom  iNQTON,  Ills. 


If  you  wish  to  grow  Vegetables  for  Bale> 
read 

Gardening  for  Profit! 

If  you  wish  to  become  a  Commercial  Florist, 
read 

Practical  Floriculture! 

If  you  wish  to  Garden  for  AmuBement  or 
for  Home  Use  only,  read 

Gardening  for  Pleasure  I 

ALL  BT 

Peter  Henderson. 

Price  $1.50  each,  post-paid,  by  mail. 


GEANGE  JEWELS 

of  Latcbt  Improved  Style,   Silvei-Plated  on  Wliitu  Metal. 


&TAFF   MODNllKG.,, 

Working  Tools,    J 


^■\UM 


Our  Combined  Catalogue  for  1876,  of 

EVERYTHIWC 

POR  THE 

GARDEN! 

Sent  Free  to  all  Applicants. 

Our  large  Illnptrated  CatalogneB  of  Seed* 
and  Pkwtf,  numbering  175  pages,  and  con- 
taining 2  colored  plates,  sent  without  charge 
to  purchaBers  of  any  of  the  above  three 
books.  Sent  to  all  Others  on  receipt  of  50 
cents. 

35  Cortlandt  Street, 

NEW  TORK. 


COMFLtTE 

LOWEST  PRICE  &  BEST  SET  NOW  IN  MARKET. 

Seal  Presses  with  Standard  Design,  as  iV.ilows  : 

Percussion  Press,  5"^..5(>;    Lever   Press.  S3. 00. 

I  inaiiufactvire,  guarantee  satisfaction,  and  sell  at  these 

REDUCED'PRICES 

And  to  any  Grange  wishing  to  purchase  a  set,  1  will  send 
when  ordered  under  Seal  of  Grange,  with  privilege  of  return- 
lag  at  my  expense  if  not  satisfactory.    Address 

JAS.  MURDOCK,  JK. 

165  Race  Street,  Vinciunofi,  O. 

CZr  Send  for  Complete  Reduced  Price  List, 
Descriptive  and  Illustrated  Catalogue  of 

SUPERIOR  GOODS. 


i    THE  100  DAYS  TOMATO. 

Actunlly  ripen.f  in  one  hundred  days. 
!   KnrliPSt     G  <Kt  It    TOMATO    Ever  Offered, 

1      Free  from  rot:    ships  well:    remarkably  prolific. 

$419.50  Sold  from  One-fourth  Acre. 

J  Positive  proof  of  these  claims  in   Free  ("ircular. 

I  J45  cents  per  packet ;  5  for  $1.00;  pust-paid. 

Address  J    A.  FOOTE,  Sted-maM, 

5lii  Main  St.,  Teire  Haute,  Ind. 


ESTABLISHED  1828. 


Are  Popular  Because  Reliable. 

1,500  Acres  Annually  Grown  in    Seeds. 

THEY  ARE  THE  LEADING  8EEDS  OF 
THIS  COUNTRY. 

8®°"  Buist's  Southern  Garden  Manual  fur 
1876,  containinj^  144  pages  of  useful  informa- 
tion on  Gardening,  with  price  list  of  Buisl's 
8eeds,  mailed  on  receipt  of  a  lO-ccnt  stamp. 

£leg°'  Wholesale  Price  (.Jurrent,  for  Dealers 
in  Seeda,  mailed  free  to  Merchants. 

Address  KOBKRT  liUIST,  Jr., 

Seed  Grower,  Philadelphia. 

Lock  Bo}  62,  P.  iX 

Apjile  Jtoot  Orafis  \o.  I.  Aimi  J-'ear  nnd 
Vlterry  S>'e<llinys.    Send  fur  price  list. 

ROBERT  T.  IIAURIS,  Kichuiond,  Ind. 


J,  M,  mmu  &  CO,, 

15  JOKLlSr  STREET, 

NEW    YORK, 

Mail  to  applicants  their  new  annual  priced 
CATALOGUE  OF  VEGETABLE  SEEDS, 
FOR  1876.  The  largest  collection  of  Seeds 
in  the  world.  Also,  a  New  List  of  Magnifi- 
cent HYBRID  GLADIOLUS,  and  other 
SPRING  BULBS. 


THE      IMiPJRO  VED 

DOW  LIW  COTTON  PLANTER  MO  CUINO 


187S. 


1876. 


This  Planter  has  given  entire  satisffictioa  and  proven  itself  to  be  a  great  economizer  in 
both  labor  and  saving  of  seed  wherever  it  has  been  introduced.  This  simple  machine  has 
won  its  way  upon  its  own  merits  to  the  very  first  rank  of  popular  favor.  Success  is  the 
touchstone  b)'  which  men  and  machines  are  tested.  Tried  by  this  standard  the  Uow  Law 
stands  to-day  peerless  and  unrivaled.  All  promises  made  for  it  are  fulfilled,  as  the  thousands 
who  are  every  season  making  practical  tests  of  its  merits  testify,  in  the  large  num- 
ber of  letters  in  its  commendation  now  in  our  possession.  Any  number  of  strong 
testimonials  of  its  practical,  efficient  and  economical  working  will  be  furnished  on 
application.  These  Planters  are  now  sold  by  the  thousands  all  over  the  cotton  growing 
States,  The  Dow  Law  possesses,  by  patent  right,  the  only  principle  that  will  Succkssfuli.t 
distribute  Cotton  Seed,  wet  or  dry,  without  choking.  And  this  is  why  it  has  gained  such 
an  extended  reputation  for  efficiency  of  work  and  true  economy. 

We  would  advise  all  who  would  consult  true  economy,  and  in  want  of  a  good,  reliable 
and  well  tested  Cotton  Planter  and  Guano  Distributor,  to  purchase  the  Dow  Law  in  prefer- 
ence to  untried  machines  of  only  sidewalk  notoriety,  as  it  is  better  to  purchase  a  well  tried 
Planter — one,  too,  that  has  given  general  satisfaction  by  practical  use  in  the  cotton  field,  in 
the  hands  of  the  negro,  than  those  whose  merits  htve  not  been  sufficiently  tested  in  the  field, 
though  they  sell  a  few  dollars  less. 

Price  of  the  Dow  Law,  delivered  on  the  Cars  in  Fort  Valley,  is  $18^ 

And  we  claim  that  no  investment  of  like  amount  will  give  so  large  a  return  to  the  farmer. 

The  cash  must  accompany  all  orders. 

Send  for  circulars  giving  the  exi  erience  of  your  brother  farmers  with  this  .simple  imple- 
ment.     For  further  particulars,  address,  MILLER  &  HARKIS, 

Proprietors  of  the  Georgia  Agricultural  Works,  Fort  Valley,  Ga. 

J.  E.  ADGER  &  CO.,  agents  at  Charleston,  S.  C. 


Messrs.  Miller  «fe  Harris:  Thomasville,  Ga.,  November  17,  1875. 

Gents — The  improved  Dow  Law  Cotton  Planters  bought  of  your  agent,  Col.  P.  McGlashan, 
have  given  entire  satisfaction.  We  think  its  performance  in  planting  seed,  and  in  distrib- 
uting guano,  difficult  to  excel,  and  we  are  fully  satisfied  that  in  economic  use  of  seed  and 
reduction  of  labor  (to  say  nothing  of  the  absolute  certainty  of  a  stand),  the  cost  of  the 
machine  is  soon  regained  to  the  farmer.     Respectfully  yours, 

A.  R.   WRIGHT,  ■"    ~ 

J.  G.  DEKLE. 

J.  H.  WHALEY. 

J.  W.  COCHRAN. 


K.  T.  MACLEAN, 
J.  P.  TURNER. 
W.  H.   CULPEPPER. 
K.  L.  TAYLOR. 


E.  T.  DAVIS,  President  Thomasville  Agricultural  Association. 


Messrs.  Miller  &  Harris,  Fort  Valley,  Ga.:  Atlanta,  Ga.,  November  9,  1875. 

Gkntlemen  —  It  affords  us  pleasure  to  to  say  that  we  have  sold  your  Dow  Law 
Cotton  Planter  and  Guano  Distributor  for  several  seasons,  and  the  purchasers  have  expressed 
universal  satisfaction.  We  feel  that  we  can  safely  say  that  no  better  or  greater  labor-saving 
implement  has  ever  been  invented.  Our  Mr.  Johnson  uses  one  himself,  and  says  he  would 
not  part  with  it  for  double  its  cost.  How  simple  a  thing  can  so  perfectly  sow  cotton  seed 
and  so  uniformly  distribute  fertilizers,  is  indeed  wonderful.  We  pity  the  cotton  planter 
that  plants  along  in  the  old  way,  and  passes  the  Dow  Law  by. 

Yours  truly,  (Signed.)  MARK  W.  JOHNSON  &  WOODRUFF. 


Messrs.  Miller  &  Harris :  Charlestoh,  S.  C,  November  15,  1875. 

Gents — We  find  that  the  Dow  Law  Cotton  Planter  is  still   the  general  favorite  with  our 
planters,  its  great  simplicity  and  durability  being  great  points  in  its  favor. 

Yours  respectfully,  (Signed,)  J.  E.  ADGER  &  CO. 


Br.ATCHl.ET'8 

,  Improved  CUCUMBER 
IWOOI)  PUMP  is  the  ac- 
yknowledged  STANt)AKD 
'of  the  market,  by  popular 
verdict,  the  best  pump  for 

the  least  money.    Attention 

»is  invittid  to  Blatchley's  Improved  Bracket, 
jthe  Drop  Check  Valve,  which  can  be  with- 
Idrawn  without  distui-binj?  the  joints,  and 
(the  copper  chamber  which  never  cracks, 
I  scales  or  rusts,  and  will  last  a  life  time. 
For  sale  by  dealers  and  the  trade  generally, 
r  In  order  to  be  sure  that  you  get  Blatchlev's 

1  Pump,  be  careful  and  see  vnat  it  has  my 

trade-mark  as  above.  If  you  do  not  know  where  to 
buv,  descriptive  circulars,  together  with  the  name 
and  address  of  the  agent  neare.=t  you,  will  be  prompt- 
ly furnished  by  addressing,  with  stamp, 

CHAS.  G.  BLATCHLE  V,  Manufactarer, 
506  Commerce  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

:eoxJTz='s 

HORSE  AND  CATTLE  POWDERS, 


Will  cure  or  prevent  Diseaoe. 


500,000  FRUIT  TREES. 

Our  Stock  of  Fruit  and  Nut  Trees,  Grape  Vines 
Small  Fruit.s,  Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  Ac,  is  very  fine 
this  season  ;  and  the 

ORNAMENTAL  DEPARTMENT 

is  filled  with   beautiful   Evergreen   and   Deciduou. 
Trees,  Shrubs  and  Roses. 

The  Greenhouse  Department 

contains  everything  desirable  for  the  Conservatory 

and  r  lower  Garden.  ■' 

Prices  low.    Packing  well  done.    Catalogues  free. 

M.  COLE  <£  CO., 

Atlanta  Nurseries,  Atlanta,  Oa. 

CAMPBELL  WALLACE 


MOSES  COLE, 


or  EARTH  ALMOND  (Cyperus  Escalcntts.) 

New  Crop  now  ready.    Per  quart,  50  cents ;  peck  $4  • 
^^^f  '  !1?.1_7  ^^P''«ss  or  freight.    Pint,  per  mail,  40 

G.  A.  FIKE,  Spartanburg  C.  H.,  S.  C. 


cents.    Addres.' 


BF.hT  1«D  (UIAPX8T  IK  tSK. 
Have  taken  over  300  Premianu  at 

••'"•rs  throughout  the  South.  Send  for 
illustrated  Cntalogucwiili 
Price  List,andcertificatcM 
of  planters  who  use  them. 

SOLE  MANHrACTllRKBS: 

BRiNLY,  MILES  A,  HARDY, 

LOUISVILLF.,  Kt, 


1 


000  Agents  wanted  at  once  for  a  New  Relig- 
ious Work,  popular  with  all  denominations,  and 
sure  to  sell  iu  every  family.  Positively  the  very 
best  chance  of  the  year  for  fiim-class  agents.  For 
circulars,  address, 
H^B^quugPEEDACO.,  14  Barclay  St.,  N.  Y. 

A  WEEK  to  Agents,  Old  and  Young,  Male 
and  Female,  in  their  locality    Terms  and 
OUTFIT  FREE.  Address  P.  u.  VICKERV 
AnguBts,  Maine. 


FRUITLAND  NURSERIES, 

A.XJGUSTA,  GA.. 

P.  J.  BERCKMANS,  Proprietor. 
This  establishment  has  been  conducted  by  Its  pre- 
sent proprietor  since  1857     Its   area  is   now   of  such 
extent  that  we  are  enabled  to   offer  the  largest  and 
most  varied  stock  of 

FEUIT    TERES,   GRAPE    VINES, 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 

SHRUBS,  ROSES,  ETC.,  ETC., 
IN  THE  SOUTHERN    STATES. 

The  collection  of  Fruits  and  Plants  are  most  ex- 
tensive, and  have  been  selected  with  careful  refer- 
ence to  the  Southern  climate.  An  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  needs  of  Southern  Fruit  Cultunsts  is  a 
guarantee  that  the  interests  of  the  patrons  of  this 
establish^raent  shall  be  faithfully  served. 

Catalogues  mailed  free,  by  addressing  as  above. 

No.  1.— Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Roses,  Ever- 
greens, etc. 

No.  2.— Greenhou.se,  Bedding  Plants,  et  •. 

No.  3.— Wholesale  Price  List  for  the  Trade. 

No  Tree  Peddlers  connected  with  our  establish- 
ment. November,  1878- 4mos 


ORANGE  GO.STnD  BOOK 


Gives  the  history  of  all  stallions  of  note  raised  in 
Orange  County.  N.  Y. ;  the  system  of  breeding  colta 
by  the  best  breeders  ;  the  author,  a  native  breeder  of 
Orange  County  of  over  20  years'  veterinary  practice, 
gives  his  great  secret  of  locating  disease  or  lameness 
with  as  much  certainty  as  if  the  horse  could  speak. 
His  recipes  and  celebrated  cures  (or  crib  ami  wind 
suckers,  spavin  and  ringbone  quarter-cracks  and 
hoof  bound  horses  poll-evil,  fistulas,  founder  and 
splints,  contracted  hoofs,  scratches,  worins,  broken 
knees,  blind  staggers,  distemper  wounds,  thrush- 
heeves.  stitf  shoulders,  and  spring-halt;  how  to  make 
an  ola  horse  appear  and  feel  young;  to  give  him  a 
sleek  and  glossy  appearance;  to  put  a  star  on  his 
forehead,  or  to  spot  him  like  a  circus-horse;  to  pro- 
perly shoe  a  horse  ;  to  make  a  diseased  and  unsound 
horse  appear  sound  and  kind;  to  feel  well  when  he 
has  lost  his  appetite;  to  tell  his  age;  to  make  slow 
horses  fast,  and  fast  horses  faster  ;  to  break  a  horse 
from  rubbing  his  tail;  how  to  cure  all  diseases  the 
horse  is  heir  to.  It  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
owner  and  breeder,  as  Orange  County  is  the  nursery 
of  good  horses.  It  is  worthy  of  a  large  sale — MID- 
DLETOWN  (ORANGE  COUNTY)  PRESS. 

Mailed  for  $1  ;  three  copies  for  S:i-50.    Address 
UAVIUSON   A  CO.,  P.O.  Box  2.y96, 
No.  80  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


SEWING 
MACHINES. 


llbfrftl  terms  ofExrbanire 
fur  Sfcond-hund  Martiloes 
of  erery  drHcripllon. 

"DOMESTIC"  PAPER  FASHIONS. 

Thf  lU>stl';iU<Tii.iiiiiule.   Sen.l  Sets,  fur  i:.it:i!o(,'ue. 

Address  DOMESTIC  SEWIN3  MACHINE  CO., 
tar  AoKNXB  wantbd.  -»i    new  yoiik. 


The  Christian  Index. 

A  LARGE  EIGHT  PAGE  WEEKLY. 

ORGAN  OF  THE  BAPTIST  DENOMINATION. 

SHOULD  BE  IN  EVERY  BAPTIST  FAMILY  IN  THE  LAND. 

IT  IS  THE  PAPER  OUR  CHILDREN  OUGHT  TO  READ. 

It  is  the  Paper  for  all  who  would  Know  the  Truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 
INDUCE    YOUR    FRIENDS  AND    NEIGHBORS    TO    DO  LIKEWISE. 

If  You    Haven't  tlic    MfJicy,  Subscribe    for   the    Paper  anyliow  ;   Your    Pastor    vrlll 
maUe   the  arrangement  for  yon. 

SEND    FOR    SPECIMEN    COPIES. 
The    r*rice    of    the    Index    is    Three    Dollars    a.    Year. 

ADDRESS    ALL  ORDERS    TO 

J^JfMES    JP.    H^lRKiSOJr    A'    CO., 

BOX  24,  A'lLANTA,  GA. 


H^A^V^E:  YOXJ  a  DOI-I-A.R  ? 

FOR  ONE  DOLLAR  WE  WILL  SEND,  POSTAGE  PAID, 

THE  WEEKLY  WORLD 

1.  It  contains  ALL  THE  NEWS  of  the  past  seven  dnys,  collected  by  the  agents  and  cor- 
respondents of  the  New  York  Daily  World,  and  in  fullness,  accuracy  and  enterprise  in  this 
respect  is  unequalled. 

2.  Its  AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT  contains  the  latest  news  of  farm  experi- 
ments at  home  and  abroad,  contributions  by  home  and  foreign  writers,  full  reports  of  the 
Farmers'  Club  of  the  American  Institute,  and  quotations  of  valuable  and  interesting  articles 
appearing  in  the  agricultural  weeklies  and  magazines. 

3.  Its  GRANGE  NEWS,  to  which  attention  is  specially  called,  is  a  feature  which  can  be 
found  in  no  other  paper.  All  the  resources  at  the  command  of  a  great  metropolitan  daily 
newspaper  are  employed  in  its  collection,  and  the  result  is  a  page  each  week  where  the  mem- 
bers may  find  a  complete  record  of  the  work  of  the  Order  in  every  t^tate  in  the  Union  for  the 

'past  seven  days.  In  addition  to  this  weekly  record,  The  World  gives  the  cream  of  all  the 
local  Grange  papers  in  every  Slate  This  department  is  and  will  continue  to  be  under  the 
charge  of  one  of  the  active  members  of  the  Order. 

4.  For  the  FIRESIDE  DEPARTMENT,  in  addition  to  its  other  attractions,  such  as  poe- 
try, miscellany,  humorous  extracts,  etc.,  during  the  coming  year,  there  will  be  not  less  than 
one  hundred  short  (ales  by  the  best  writers  of  fiction  in  England  and  America. 

5.  The  MARKET  REPORTS,  brought  down  to  the  hour  of  publication,  are  the  best  that 
can  be  made.  Each  market  is  reported  by  one  whose  special  knowledge  and  training  make 
him  the  best  authority  upon  that  subject  in  the  United  Slates.  For  accuracy  and  complete- 
ness the  market  reports  of  The  World  are  unrivalled. 

"  The  World  is  not  only  the  best  but  the  cheapest  newspaper  ever  offered  the  farmer.' 
SEMI-WEEKLY,  104  Nos.,  $2  a  year.  DAILY,  313  Nos.,  $10  per  year. 

Specimen  copies  sent  upon  application.     Address 

'*THE  WORLD,"  35  Park  Row,  New  York. 


If  rliuliiral  llmmlip 
LIENS,   LEASES, 

AND 

Revised  by  Messrs.  PORTER  &  BRAWLEY,  Attorneys. 

EiE^mSMQ  F&BM&  @F  E^m^B  FOE  t8W* 

Form  No.  4. — Short  form,  with  Note 38  cts.  per  quire- 

"        "     5. — Short  form,  with  Mortgage  of  Personal  Prop- 
erty  75     "  " 

"        "     6. — Very  full  fo^'m,  with  Mortgage  Clause 

For  our  customers  who  have  used  our  old  forms  we  have  still 
on  hand  Liens,  Forms  No.  1,  2,  ?, 75     "  " 

Law  Blank  No.  16. — Note,  with  Mortgage  Personal  Property,  75  cts.  per  quire 

Under  the  Act  of  the  Legislature  giving  Landlords  a  Lien  upon  the  Crops 
of  their  Tenants,  provided  the  same  be  recorded 

Form  1. — Very  full  and  complete  75  cts.  per  quire. 

Form  2. —  Short  form.     This  form,  being  shorter,  will  cost 

less  to  record 38       "         " 

Form  No.  1. — This  is  practically  a  Lease,  but  so  worded  as 
to  make  it  a  Contract,  and  give  the  Landlord  better 
protection  than  is  afforded  by  a  Lease —  75  cts.  per  quire. 

SAMPLE  COPIES^  one  each,  of  LIENS  4,  3,  and  6,  and 
Note  and  Mortgage  No,  16,  all  sent  per  mail,  post  paid, 
on  receipt  of  Ten  Cents. 

SAMPLE  COPIES  of  Agricultural  Lease  and  Lien,  1  and 
2,  and  Planter's  Contract,  all  sent  per  mail,  post  paid, 
on  receipt  of  Ten  Cents* 


r 


STATIONERS,   PRINTERS   AND    BINDERS, 
Olifi/i'lestoii,   S.  O. 


^cscR"" 


•Will  bp 
inailc'il  j'rcii 
""to  all  appll- 
an  ts.    This  is 
mo  of  the  larRi'st 
''and  most  coinprulR'ii- 
'^sive    Catiiloi^uos    pub- 
shed;  contains  about  2.50 
'pa^'es,  over  C(X)  fine  encrav- 
'ings,  2  elegant  colored  plates, 
id    gives    full    deseriplioiis, 
"^priees,  and  direetions  for  plant- 
ing over  1200  varieties  of  Vegetable 
Flower  Seeds,    Hedding  I'lunts, 
''Hoses,  &e.,  and  is  invaluable  to  Farmer, 
''Gardener  and  Florists.    Address, 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO., 
Seedsmen  and  Floriste,  DETHOIT,  Mich. 


y  IIM  CiljriAjLV.       HOVRS.    irom    Cider, 
Wine,  Mola?>se8  or  Sorghum,  without  u.-ing  drugs. 

Address        F.  I.  SAGE,  Vinegar  Maker, 

Springfield,  Itla.89. 


^iHnaaaa 


iLORAtfGUIDE 


C()nt.iins  OTpr  l,dOO  varii-tie«  Voectabic  and 
Flower  Seeds.  COJLORED  PIRATES.  Elegant 
wood-cuts  of  vogetiibles  and  flower's.  Handsomest 
Guide  Published !    JS9- Send  for  it. 

DETROIT  SEED   CO.,  Detroit,  BUch. 


ANNOUNCEMEyi  FOR  1876. 


^§ 


C  S^IE^LOTTE,    IST.    O. 


COL  JOHN  P.  THOMAS,  late  of  the  South  Carolina  Military  Academy, 
Superintendent,  assisted  by  an  able  and  accomplished  corps  of  Professors. 

The  course  of  study  so  arranged  as  to  procure  a  training  both  scholarly 
and  practical.  When  desired  by  parent  or  guardian,  cadets  permitted  to  take 
a  partial  course.  Cadets  received  January  and  February,  1876.  Second 
term  begins  February  1,  1876. 

For  circular  containing  full  information,  address  the  Superintendent. 

SOLD  BY 

D.  JElJimTGS  &  SOU  and  J.  D.  AIKEIT, 

diarleston,  S-   C 


A  fertilizer  of  the  highest  grade,  which  received  the  premium  at  the  recent  State  Fair  in 
Columbia,  over  all  competitors. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  from  Mr.  J.  F.  Sloan,  of  Pacolet,  is  one  out  of  many 
similar  testimonials:  "  Your  State  Grange  Fertilizer  is  the  cheapest  I  have  ev-er  used  (and  I 
have  never  used  any  but  first-class)  and  I  liave  no  hesitation  in  saying  I  know  of  none 
better,"  &c. 
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We  the  undersigned,  Patrons  of  "Deep  Creek  Grange,"  have  used  this  year,  with  other  fer- 
tilizers, the  Climax,  .sold  by  D.  Jennings  &  Son  and  J.  D.  Aiken,  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  and 
find  it  a  first-class  fertilizer,  far  superior  to  others  used  in  some  instances  alongside  of  it 
which  cost  more  money,  and  we  shall  in  future  continue  to  use  it.  Signed  by  James  M. 
Hurben,  W.  S.  Hallens,  Jno  L.  Jolly,  AI.  D.  Mays,  Sam'l  May,  Wm.  Davis,  Mrs.  E.  Mc- 
Lain,  W.  F.  McGill,  H.  B.  Bowden,  Abrara  Bolt,  Oliver  Bolt,  George  McClure,  W.  C. 
Martin,  L.  W.  Garrison,  W.  T.  Hatcher,  S.  Newton  Brown.  Signed  by  order  of  the  Grange. 
S.  NEWTON  BKOWN,  Sea-ctary  Deep  O-eek  Grange,  No.  £61. 


THE  IIIIOK  FOR  ALL 


KEEP  YOUR  FARM.  ACCOUNTS  SYSTEMATICALLY.  AND  SAVE 

TIME  AND  MONEY. 

How  do  you  know  that  your  Farming  Pays,  unless  you  Keep 

Regular  Accounts? 


THE  RURAL  ACCOUNTANT, 

A  COMPLETE  AND  SIMPLE  SYSTEM 


OP 


Plantation  and    Farm  Accounts. 

CONTENTS— A  Plan  of  the  Farm,  Gestation  Account,  General  Accounts, 
Inventory  of  Farm  Investment,  Time  Rolls  for  Each  Month,  Cash  Account, 
Crop  Accounts,  Memoranda.  Prefaced  by  a  full  and  complete  explanation  of 
the  buok  ;  also,  comprising  a  selection  of  practical  information  needed  every 
day  on  the  farm. 


GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES. 

PRICE— Small  Size SI  00 

Large  Size 1.50 

SENT    PER    MAIL    POSTAGE    PREPAID. 

Liteal  RefloctioDs  to  Graaies  aiii  Clis  Orierii  Qiiaiilities. 

PUBLISHED    BY 

Walker,  Evans  &  Cogswell, 

PUBLISHERS  RURAL  CAROLINIAN, 
Stationers,  Printers,  and  Binders, 

NOS.   3  BROAD    AND    109   EAST    BAY  STREETS, 

CHARLESTON,  S.  O. 


jm^'3PJtjj^_i«r'3PJCc:j 


PHOSPHATE  COMPANY, 

OF  CHARLESTON,  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


-«««" 


F.  S.  RODGERS,  Treasurer.      |      F.  J.  PELZER,  PresH. 


DIRECTORS, 


WM.  LEBBY, 

L.  D.  DeSAUSSURE, 


WM.  P.  HALL, 
B.  G.  PINCKNEY. 


ATLANTIC  PHOSPHATE  $44  per  ton  cash,  or  $50  per  ton,  payable  Ist  November, 
1876,  or  $65  per  ton,  payable  in  Cotton  at  fifteen  cents  per  pound  for  Charleston  Middling 
and  grades  above ;  Cotton  to  be  delivered  prior  to  iHt  November,  1876,  at  the  nearest  rail- 
road depot. 

ACID  PHOSPHATE,  $28  per  ton,  cash,  or  $33  per  ton,  payable  Ist  November,  1876,  or 
$45  per  ton,  payable  in  Cotton  at  fifteen  cents  per  ponnd  for  Charleston  Middling,  and  grades 
above;  Cotton  to  be  delivered  prior  to  1st  November,  1876,  at  the  nearest  railroad  depot. 

PELZEK,  EODGEKS  &  CO.,  General  i gents, 


ROSES  FOR  THE  !^1LLI0NI 

Twelve  choice  Roses,  assorted  colors,  by  mail,  for 
One  Dollar.     Descriptive  Lisls  sent  free. 

TYHA  MONTGOMERY,  Mattoon,  111. 


Commercial  Agency, 


No.  8  UNIOV    STREET, 

LIVERPOOL  ENGLAND, 

William  M.  Lawton,  Merchant,  established 
a  house  in  this  great  mart  of  the  world  ia 
1874,  for  the  Bale  of  American  Products — Cot- 
ton, Kice,  Wheat,  Flour,  Tobacco,  &c. 

From  long  experience  of  the  rules  of  busi- 
ness, and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  staple 
commodities,  he  respectfully  offers  his  ser- 
vices to  shippers,  and  solicits  from  his  friends 
in  the  States  a  share  of  their  patronage  and 
confidence. 

As  the  Agent  of  the  Direct  Trade  Union 
of  Georgia  in  Liverpool  during  the  past  year, 
balances  on  invoices  were  promptly  remitted 
by  Banker's  Sight  Exchange  on  London, which 
always  sold  at  the  highest  gold  premium. 

Orders  for  Goods  or  Brood  Stock  will  be 
carefully  executed  on  the  cash  system.  Ster- 
ling Exchange  collected, and  every  effort  used 
to  promote  the  commercial  and  agricultural 
interests  of  correspondents.  Advances  and 
freight  engagements  faithfully  attended  to  by 
Agents:  Messrs.  Wm.  M.  Lawton  &  Co., 
Charleston,  So.  Ca.;  D.  B.  Hull,  Esq.,  Savan- 
nah, Ga. ;  L.  C.  Nowell,  Esq.,  Augusta,  Ga.; 
Thomas  M.  Moore,  Esq.,  Wilmineton,  No. 
Ca.  ;  Edward  D.  Phillips,  Esq.,  Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia ;  Messrs.  Battle  &  DeBardeleaben,  Mo- 
bile, Alabama. 

No.  8  Union  Street,  Liverpool,  England. 


Nos.  3  Broad  Street  and  109  East  Bay  Street, 

CHARLESTON,  S.C. 


First-ClassWork 

OUR  SPECIALTY, 

YET,  BY  USING  CHEAP'^R  GRADES  OF  STOCK, 
WE  CAN  FURNISH  WORK  AT 

LOWEST  LIVING  PRICES. 

FISE  FSSfiloMLTSTimOKEfiy, 

Piries  Paper  and  Envelopes. 

Redding  and  Sail  ilnviiations 

ON   THE    BEST   STOCK    AND   PRINTED    IN   THE 

LATEST  STYLE. 


To  have  your  Breakfast,  Dinner,  and  Supper  well  cooked,  is  es.senlial  to 
family  happiness — to  have  it  done  properly,  housekeepers  should  know  how 
it  ought  to  be  done — to  learn  this  most  easily,  procure  and  read 

THE  CAROLINA   HOUSEV/IFE, 

By    Miss    RUTLEDGE 

This  Book  is,  as  its  name  indicates,  intended  ,for  the  Carolina  Ilonsewifo, 
and  contains  valuable  receipts  for  cooking  the  articles  of  Food  which  are  in 
use  by  the  people  of  Carolina  A  new  edition  has  been  issued,  and  is  oiTcred 
at  $1,  per  mail,  postage  prepaid  Housekeepers,  think  of  the  comfort  and 
happiness  which  this  small  investment  will  give  Your  husband  will  bo  all 
smiles  at  the  nice  dishes  you  place  before  him  ;  and  your  children  ijearty  and 
happy,  because  of  the  wholesome  food  which  you  have  learned  to  cook  irom 
the  pages  of  the  "  Carolina  Housewife"     Is  not  this  worth  one  dollar? 

PUBLISHED  AND  SOLD  BY 
OHARLKSTON,    S..C. 


ETIWAN  FERTILIZERS. 

Etiwan  Guano. 

A   tirst   class 

FERTILIZER 

tor    Cotton,   Wheat.    Tobacco,   Grass,   Vegetables    and    Flowers. 


II 


The  highest  grade  of 


SOLUBLE   PHOSPHORIC   ACID 

oflfered    by  any  Fertilizer ;    and,    therefore,   the   cheapest    and 
best  material    for  compost. 

Agents  at  all  usual  railroad  deliveries  and  at  seaports  will 
furnish  further  details. 

Wm.  C.  BEE  &  CO., 

General  Agents^ 


Oldl^I^L.li:ST<>IN,  SSi.  O. 


'^rni^so*? 


THE  ATLANTIC  COAST  LINE. 


The  Favorite  Passenger  Route 

BKTWE  ,N  THE 

NORTH  AND  SOUTH. 

Quick  Time, 

Easy  Grades, 


AND 


Close  Connections. 


PULLMAN  PALACE  CARS 

AND 

PARLOR  CARS  on  Day  Trains. 

Passengers  should  ask  for  Tickets  "via  WILMINGTON,"  and  \ 
take  none  others. 

Tickets  on  s-ale  at  all  the  principal  Ticket  Offices  in  the  North 
and  South. 


For  tVuther  information,  apply  to  the  undersigned. 


General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent, 

WILMINGTON,  N.  C. 


Direct  all  Comnmnications  to  D.  WYATT  AIKEN,  Cokesbnry,  S.  C 


Price  ^S.OO  pei*  ^noum,  aucl  Postage  lO  ctts. 
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The  Kucalyptus  Again. 


The  Rural  has  so  frequently  published  notices  of  this  famous  tree,  that  it  seems 
almost  superfluous  to  say  anything  more  about  it,  except  to  advise  our  friends  to 
get  the  seed  and  try  to  grow  the  tree  from  them.  Good  authority  assures  us  it  will 
never  mature  in  the  latitude  of  middle  South  Carolina,  and  possibly  not  in  Charles- 
ton, and  yet  we  have  seen  a  tree  two  years  old,  nearly  twenty  feet  high,  growing  in 
the  open  air  in  the  city.  This  tree  has  nothing  in  its  general  appearance  to  attract 
attention,  but  examination  reveals  the  fact  that  though  the  body  is  round,  the  limbs 
are  square.  It  branches  almost  from  the  very  ground,  and  is  a  mass  of  foliage  to 
the  top. 

The  American  Institute  Farmer's  Club,  of  New  York,  recently  published  the  fol- 
lowing in  the  World,  as  a  portion  of  the  proceedings  of  one  of  their  meetings: 

Mr.  L.  W.  Miller,  of  Stockton,  N.  Y.,  sent  to  the  club  some  of  the  seeds  of  the 
Eucalyptus  which  he  had  received  from  a  friend  in  Tasmania.  The.se  seeds  will 
be  put  up  into  small  packages  and  sent  to  any  of  the  friends  of  the  club  who  for- 
ward a  prepaid  envelope.  Mr.  IMiller  expressly  stated  that  he  wanted  them  prop- 
erly distributed  pro  bono  publico  He  felt  incompetent  to  send  any  directions  for 
planting  or  care,  but  explained  that  when  a  resident  of  Tasmania,  nearly  thirty 
years  ago,  the  medical  properties  of  the  blue  gum  were  unknown.  He  thinks  there 
are  gentlemen  in  California  engaged  in  its  cultivation  who  doubtle-ss  can  give  infor- 
mation concerning  the  culture  of  the  Eucalyptus.  That  the  seeds  in  planting 
should  be  covered  lightly  with  earth  and  tested  in  different  kinds  of  soil  in  as  many 
localities  at  the  South  as  possil)le,  especially  in  malarious  districts  and  upcm  the 
borders  of  our  Southern  swamps  and  river-bottoms,  seemed  to  him  reasonable.  In 
Tasmania,  where  it  is  indigenous,  it  grows  not  only  upon  the  mountains  but  in  val- 
leys— in  swamps,  in  fact,  which  are  rendered  comparatively  dry  by  their  growth. 
All  species  of  the  Eucalyptus  by  their  large  size  drain  the  soil  pretty  thoroughly 
of  its  superabundant  moisture.  Mr.  Miller  has  a  strong  suspicion  that  the  gum 
w^hich  covers  the  leaves  of  this  tree  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  the  peculiar 
aroma  of  which  fills  the  atmosphere  for  a  considerable  distance  in  the  vicinity  of 
their  growth,  will  yet  be  found  to  be  the  real  cause  of  their  famed  medicinal  pro- 
perties. The  native  trees  of  Tasmania  are  subject  to  neither  of  the  extremes  of 
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our  temperature,  the  summers  beiugso  cool  that  ludiuu  coru  attains  to  uo  maturity, 
but  farther  north,  in  Australia,  where  they  grow  well,  the  heat  surpasses  our  own. 
With  care  in  starting  them,  he  sees  no  reason  why  they  should  not  in  time  be  accli- 
mated to  grow  and  thrive  almost  throughout  this  continent. 

Dr.  Weaver,  recently  from  California,  said  he  believed  this  growth  would  do 
well  in  the  South,  but  feared  it  would  be  cut  down  by  the  frost  in  this  climate,  as 
he  had  seen  it  thus  injured  in  California,  though  as  a  rule  it  grows  well  there, 
attaining  to  great  size.  He  thought  its  cultivation  should  be  encouraged  wherever 
it  will  grow, as  it  is  not  only  valuable  for  lumber,  etc.,  but  certainly  seems  to  possess 
the  power  for  absorbing  malaria. 

Dr.  E.  Ware  Sylvester  said  that  the  Eucalyptus  had  been  attracting  attention 
in  our  community  for  the  past  two  or  three  years.  It  is  commonly  called  the  fever 
fighter,  because  of  the  popular  notion  (probably  a  fact)  that  a  household  sur- 
rounded by  these  trees  will  not  suffer  from  chills  and  fever,  though  in  a  malarious 
country.  It  is  his  opinion  that  it  will  certainly  thrive  well  in  the  South,  where  one 
of  its  fiiniily,  the  sweet  gum,  is  so  prolific. 

Dr.  J.  C.  B.  Smith  referred  to  the  introduction  of  the  Eucalyptus  under  the 
patronage  of  the  government  abroad,  in  Algiers  and  other  countries,  portions  of 
which  have  heretofore  been  considered  uninhabitable,  and  the  admirable  results 
which  attest  to  its  healthful  effects. 

Dr.  Trimble  read  the  following  extract : 

This  experiment  of  planting  the  Eucalyptus  Globulus  tree  in  the  unhealthy 
Carapagna  of  Rome  with  the  object  of  destroying  the  influence  of  the  miasmatic 
exhalations  from  the  ground,  has  been  tried  for  several  years,  particularly  in  the 
locality  of  the  Monastery  of  St  Paul  Trois  Fountains,  where  a  priest  named  Gil- 
das  had  the  plants  under  cultivation.  In  some  communications  addressed  to  the 
Societe  d'Acclimation  de  Paris,  M.  Gildas  states  that  the  trees  have  thriven,  and 
that  he  believes  they  have  given  indications  of  their  power  in  arresting  disease, 
though  as  yet  they  are  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  produce  much  effect  The 
most  important  statement  made  by  him,  however,  is  that  a  decoction  made  from 
the  leaves  of  the  tree,  possesses  valuable  properties  in  cases  of  fever,  and  that  many 
persons  have  been  cured  of  that  disease  by  drinking  the  "  elixir,"  which  is  also  a 
preventive  of  fever.  A  similar  preparation  of  the  leaves,  in  the  form  of  a  {)()wder, 
is  also  made,  which  has  the  advantage  of  keeping  good  longer  than  the  decoction. 
The  merits  of  the  discovery  will  be  placed  under  the  notice  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion, and  a  more  reliable  report  will  probably  soon  be  made. 

MERITS   OF   THE    SUNFLOWER. 

Another  member  suggested  that  if  (as  was  the  general  opinion  of  the  club)  we 
can't  raise  the  Eucalyptus  in  this  climate,  we  can  raise  the  sunflower,  which  as  a 
health  preserver  is  equally  effective. 

In  corroboration  of  this  statement  the  Chairman  next  read  a  letter  from  A.  S. 
Suly,  Laurel  Hill,  L.  I.,  who,  at  the  risk  of  being  laughed  at  by  the  learned  doc- 
tors of  the  club,  stated  that  he  wrote  expressly  to  tell  farmers  who  live  in  chill  and 
fever  counties  that  a  bountiful  growth  of  sunflowers  about  their  houses  will  coun- 
teract in  a  large  degree  the  ill  effects  of  a  malarious  region.  Why  this  is  so,  he  was 
not  scholar  enough  to  know,  but  thought  possibly  some  of  the  mvantu  of  the  society 
could  explain.  This  simple  remedy  within  the  reach  of  all,  furnishes  in  its  seeds 
an  excellent  chicken  feed. 

Dr.  Jarvis  did  not  believe  there  is  any  more  merit  in  the  sunflower  than  in  many 
other  powerful  growths  which  absorb  the  poisonous  gases  ;  pines,  spruces,  etc,  will 
do  the  same  thing.  The  speaker  thought  farmers  should  be  careful  not  to  have 
loo  much  .shade,  and  said  they  should  never  plant  trees  on  the  south  sitle  of  the  house. 

Professor  Colton  did  not  agree  with  the  Doctor  about  keo})ing  unprotected  the 
south  side  of  a  house.     On  the  south  side  where  the  effects  from  nuvlaria  are  to  be 
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.spei-ially  feared,  he  had  always  observed  that  people  living  in  houses  well  sur- 
rounded by  trees  were  always  healthy,  and  vice  versa.  What  holds  good  of  the 
pine  does  of  other  trees  which  get  most  of  their  substance  from  the  atmosphere,  and 
not  the  ground.  The  speaker  approved  of  the  sunflowers,  and  thought  it  a  crop 
that  should  be  urged  upou  the  South  to  cultivate,  not  only  for  its  medicinal  prop- 
erties, but  for  its  profit,  as  it  makes  fine  oil,  furnishes  good  chicken  feed,  and  with 
proper  management  the  stalks  can  be  utilized  in  paper  manufactories. 


A  Plea  for  the  Dog. 


Since  we  have  taken  any  notice  of  sheep  husbandry  as  treated  of  in  our  agricul- 
tural journals  of  the  day,  not  one  writer  of  a  dozen  seems  to  regard  his  article  as 
complete  without  a  fling  at  the  dog ;  as  if  at  least  one  half  his  purpose  in  writing 
is  the  destruction  of  the  entire  genus,  regardless  of  consequences. 

That  certain  classes  of  dogs  are  highly  detrimental  to  sheep,  and  other  stock, 
none  will  deny ;  but  that  a  war  of  extermination  should  be  waged  against  dogs  in 
general  to  make  sheep  raising  profitable  is  an  error,  which,  if  put  to  the  test,  must 
result  in  harm  to  man,  and  without  advantage  to  the  sheep,  must  be  the  conclusion 
of  every  thinking  mind. 

From  the  beginning  of  time  these  two  useful  animals  have  existed  together,  and 
both  have  contributed  to  the  good  of  society  and  to  the  happiness  of  mankind.  In 
the  older  countries,  where  sheep  husbandry  is  carried  to  far  greater  success  than 
has  yet  been  approached  here,  the  dog,  so  far  from  being  neglected,  (kicked  and 
cursed  as  sheep  raisers  here  seem  to  feel  themselves  called  on  to  do,)  is  cared  for,, 
and  his  breeding  receives  greater  attention  and  care  than  we  bestow  on  our  sheep 
or  horses. 

Let  me  ask  you,  Mr.  Editor,  who  are  the  promulgator  of  progressive  agricultural 
sentiment,  if  we  are  not,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  doing  a  great  injustice  to  this  useful 
animal,  who,  if  not  a  real  contributor  to  the  establishment  of  society  itself,  is 
acknowledged  the  world  over  (except  by  our  sheep  raisers)  to  be  man's  truest 
friend  ?  "Would  you  condemn  to  the  gallows  the  entire  genus  homo  because  we  have 
so  many  thieves  and  robbers  in  our  midst?  By  the  general  tenor  of  his  way  a  thief 
is  often  known.  So  with  the  enemies  of  the  sheep.  Curs  and  other  degenerate 
■fpecies  are  known  to  contribute  most  of  the  "  professionals  "  of  the  sheep-worrying 
cla,ss.  But  did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  the  habit  most  often  grows  out  of  the 
carelessness  or  neglect  of  the  owner,  and  ought,  therefore,  more  justly  be  ascribed 
fo  master  than  to  his  faithful  servant  ? 

In  support  of  this  plea  for  the  dog,  and  in  justice  to  him  as  the  friend  of  both 
the  man  and  his  sheep,  it  may  be  stated  that  a  neighbor  who  for  a  number  of  years 
has  been  a  grower  of  sheep,  to  a  limited  extent,  and  who  for  a  considerable  part  of 
the  time  had  lost  every  spring  quite  a  number  of  his  lambs  without  being  able  to 
account  for  the  disappearance,  became  also  a  raiser  of  hounds,  and  a  hunter  of 
foxes,  not,  however,  without  some  misgivings  as  to  the  effect  upon  his  little  flock  of 
sheep.  Yet  he  assures  me  that  each  year  since,  the  number  of  lambs  has  been 
augmented,  and  to-day  his  flock  is  steadily  increasing  in  number,  while  but  one 
lamb  or  sheep  stands  charged  to  the  incursions  of  dogs.  C.  GREX.. 
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Whenever  we  see  a  seusible  article,  published  by  a  sensible  man,  we  always  wish 
our  readers  had  the  pleasure  of  perusiug  it.  And  just  so  do  we  feel  now  after 
carefully  reading  the  several  circulars  sent  us  by  Dr.  Janes,  the  Agricultural  Com- 
missioner of  Georgia.  If  Georgia  Farmers  do  not  profit  by  the  labors  of  Dr. 
Janes  it  will  surely  not  be  his  fault,  for  he  is  pointing  out  to  them,  in  a  way  that 
cannot  be  misunderstood,  the  wants  of  the  State,  and  equally  as  plainly  he  shows 
them  how  to  supply  those  wants.  His  advice  is  just  as  applicable  to  the  farmers 
of  South  Carolina  as  to  Georgia,  for  our  geographical  position  is  too  nearly  the 
same  for  the  general  rules  of  agriculture  not  to  apply  equally  well  in  both  States. 

The  Doctor,  after  giving  the  analyses  of  over  one  hundred  commercial  fertilizers, 
tells  a  fearful  tale  about  the  debit  side  of  the  balance  sheet  on  the  subject  of  com- 
mercial manures  against  the  farmers  of  Georgia.  Are  we  prepared  to  say  the  same 
truths  could  not  be  told  of  us  in  South  Carolina  ?  All  of  us  buy  fertilizers  and 
are  compelled  to  take  as  truth  the  published  reports  of  interested  parties  as  to  their 
value  as  manures,  and  seldom. ask  ourselves  the  question,  could  we  not  do  better? 
Let  us  read  the  following  and  see  where  Dr.  J,  advises  an  immense  saving  to  the 
farmers  of  Georgia,  and  take  the  same  advice  to  ourselves. 

The  average  cash  price  per  ton  of  the  fertilizers  sold  in  Georgia  during  the 
season  of  1874-5,  to  be  used  alone,  is  fifty  one  dollars.  There  have  been  forty- 
eight  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-eight  tons  reported  to  this  Department  as  sold 
in  Georgia  during  the  season  ending  May  1st.  This,  at  fifty-one  dollars  per  ton, 
gives  an  expenditure  in  cash,  or  its  equivalent,  of  $2,481,048,  in  Georgia,  for 
fertilizers,  or  nearly  two  and  a  ha/f  millions  of  dollars! 

The  best  acid  phosphate  can  be  purchased  at  forty  dollars  per  ton.  Using  five 
hundred  pounds  of  acid  phosphate  to  the  ton,  comported  with  cotton  seed  and 
manure,  it  will  be  necessary  to  purchase  only  one  fourth  the  commercial  material 
to  make  the  same  number  of  tons  of  fertilizers  of  equal  agricultural  value.  Only 
twelve  thousand  one  hundred  and  si.xty  two  tons  of  acid  phosphate  would,  there- 
fore, be  required  to  make  all  the  fertilizers  tised  in  Georgia,  wliich,  at  forty  dollars 
per  ton,  would  involve  an  outlay  of  only  §486,480,  instead  of  §2,481,048  !  This 
would  be  a  saving  to  the  farmers  of  Georgia  of  SI, 994, 568  in  the  cost  of  fertilizers 
for  the  present  crop!  Add  to  this  the  freight  whicii  would  be  saved  on  the  thirty  six 
thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty  six  tons,  the  purchase  of  which  would  thus  be 
rendered  unnecessary,  at  five  dollars  per  ton,  (which  is  perhap?  le.ss  than  an 
average,)  or  §182,430,  and  we  have  a  total  amount  saved  to  the  farmers  of  the 
State,  by  the  composting  system,  of  §2,176,998;  or  an  average  of  §15,883  to 
every  county  ;  or  more  than  fifty  dollars  to  every  farmer  in  Georgia. 

It  is  more  than  the  aggregate  taxable  pro])erty  of  one  hundred  and  two  of  the 
one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  counties  of  the  State! 

It  is  more  than  twice  the  annual  State  tax  of  Georgia. 

It  would  pay  the  whole  debt  of  Georgia  in  four  years  ! 

It  is  seven  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  whole  cotton  crop  of  Georgia. 

Farmers,  study  well  these  figures. 

If  vou  will  adopt  these  suggestions,  you  will  save  enough  in  one  year  ii  pay  the 
present  expenses  of  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  jor  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fijty  years. 

On  the  several  points  made  in  the  following  extract  we  beg  leave  to  differ  with 
Dr.  Janes,  but  as  we  live  oast  of  the  Savannah  River,  there   may  possibly  be  hon- 
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est  grouuds  for  basing  a  difference  of  opiniou  upon.  He  deduces  from  a  compiled 
and  aggregated  report  of  the  three  hundred  returns  made  him  by  as  many  intelli- 
gent farmers  in  Georgia,  the  fact  that  it  costs  fifty  eight  cents  to  make  a  bushel  of 
corn  in  Georgia,  and  twenty-nine  cents  to  produce  a  bushel  of  oats,  the  former 
weighing  fifty-six  pounds,  and  the  latter  thirty-two  pounds  to  the  bushel.  And  to 
grow  a  pound  of  cotton  costs  the  farmer  at  least  eleven  cents.  Now  we  must  con- 
fess we  have  never  yet  been  able  to  tell  what  it  costs  us  to  grow  a  pound  of  cotton  J 
but,  as  we  say  elsewhere,  cotton  at  ten  cents  per  pound  will  pay  us  ten  per  cent, 
upon  our  investment  in  a  cotton  plantation.  And  we  have  made  twenty  per  cent, 
when  cotton  sold  at  fourteen  cents.  But  there  is  one  fact  we  do  know,  and  that  is  we 
cannot  produce  a  bushel  of  corn  for  less  than  seventy-five  cents,  averaging  bottom 
and  uplands.  Antl  we  feel  equally  sure,  we  can  grow  three  bushels  of  red  oats  for 
less  money,  less  labor,  and  less  risk,  than  we  can  oue  bushel  of  corn  ;  and  two 
bushels  of  these  oats  are  worth  more  than  oue  bushel  of  corn.  Three  bushels  are 
worth  two  of  corn. 

But  hear  the  Doctor  : 

Taking  into  consideration  the  cost  of  production,  the  chemical  analysis  and  the 
comparative  freedom  from  stealage,  oats  are  cheaper  as  stock  food  than  corn. 

Oue  bushel,  or  fifty  six  pounds,  of  corn  costs  fifty-eight  cents,  while  oue  bushel, 
or  thirty  two  pounds,  of  oats  costs  twenty-nine  cents,  making  a  difference  of  thir- 
teen cents  in  the  cost  of  one  hundred  pounds  of  the  two. 

Chemical  analysis  shows  that  oats  contain  twelve  per  cent,  of  albuminoids,  or 
flesh  and  muscle  producing  principle,  while  corn  contains  ten  per  cent.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  for  work  animals  oats  are  more  valuable  than  corn  as  food,  when 
equal  weights  are  used. 

Consider,  now,  that  one  hundred  pounds  of  oats  cost  thirteen  cents  less  than  one 
hundred  pounds  of  corn,  and  the  case  stands  decidedly  in  favor  of  oats  for  work 
stock. 

In  fat  producing  properties,  corn  has  seven  per  cent. ;  oats  six  per  cent. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  when  equal  weights  only  are  compared,  corn  has 
the  advantage  as  a  fat  producer,  but  taking  the  cost  also  into  consideration,  there 
is  no  choice  in  this  respect. 

Another  decided  advantage  of  oats  for  our  climate,  and  especially  for  summer 
use,  is,  that  while  they  supply  more  muscle,  they  are  less  heating  and  more  invigo- 
rating to  the  work  animal  consuming  them.  Still  another  advantage,  is  freedom 
from  rotten  grain  and  weevil,  which  frequently  cause  corn  to  injure  stock.  Still 
another  item  in  favor  of  oats  is  that  freedmen  do  not  eat  them,  nor  can  they  so 
readily  sell  them  when  stolen. 

The  average  cost  of  a  pound  of  cotton  to  the  producer  is  reported  at  eleven  cents, 
which  varies  very  little  from  the  average  selling  price,  on  the  farm,  of  the  present 
crop. 

This  corresponds  with  the  fact  that  ninety-six  per  cent,  of  the  correspondents 
report  that  cotton  cannot  be  raised  at  a  profit  on  bought  supplies. 

Eighty-fi)ur  per  cent,  say  that  cotton  can  be  raised  at  a  profit  at  present  prices 
on  supplits  made  at  home. 

This  is  readily  understood,  in  view  of  the  facts,  that  bought  corn  and  oats  cost 
from  two  to  three  times  as  much  as  home-made  ;  that,  as  reported  by  correspondents, 
only  forty-seven  per  cent,  of  a  home  supply  of  pork  is  raised  in  the  State,  aud 
that,  while  it  costs  an  average  of  sixty  dollars  per  head  to  raise  a  mule  or  horse  on 
the  farm,  $1,000,780  were  expended  last  season  in  their  purchase  from  drovers,  at 
an  average  cost  per  head  of  more  than  twice  the  cost  of  raising  them. 
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Notwithstanding  this  enormous  annual  outlay  in  horses  and  mules,  and  the  fact 
that  it  costs  only  sixty  dollars  to  raise  them  to  three  years  old,  only  six  thousand 
and  thirty-three  are  reported  annually  foaled  in  the  State. 


Night  Soil. 


By  the  term  night  soil  is  included  the  urine  and  feces  from  human  beings.  This 
most  valuable  of  manures  is  found  in  privy  vaults  and  is  most  shamefully  wasted. 

"  What,"  says  one  "  you  don't  say  you  would  use  that  to  promote  the  growth  of 
vegetables,  cereals  and  the  like  ?     Why,  would'nt  it  taint  them  ?  " 

To  the  first  I  say,  yes.  to  be  sure,  to  the  next,  no.  Plants  need  certain  foods  in 
certain  quantities,  and  these  foods-they  appreciate  whenever  they  find  them  ;  .some 
plants  need  one  kind  of  these,  others  want  another  variety. 

By  planting  different  crops  on  the  same  soil  the  ingredients  of  the  soil,  or  the 
different  elements  that  are  taken  up  by  growing  plants,  are  all  absorbed,  and  when 
this  is  the  case  we  call  the  land  poor.  To  render  the  land  "  rich  "  we  must  supply 
these  elements  of  fertility,  such  as  ammonia,  phosphates,  silica,  nitrogen,  etc  ;  and 
these  we  find  in  manures  of  different  kinds,  or  by  applying  some  substance  that 
has  the  power  of  abstracting  life  elements  from  air,  moisture,  etc.,  such  as  clover, 
gypsum,  etc.  Some  manures  are  richer  in  some  elements  of  plant  food  than  others 
— bones  po.ssess  most  of  phosphates  of  lime,  night  soil  is  peculiarly  rich  in  ammo- 
nia and  nitrogen.  These  elements  the  plant  extracts  by  some  natural  chemical 
process,  and  what  it  needs  it  uses,  what  is  not  necessary  it  discards,  as  a  rule,  unless 
the  substance  is  in  such  a  form  or  in  such  quantities  that  the  plant  cannot  help  but 
absorb  them. 

Night  soil  is  rich  in  ammonia,  nitrogen  and  phosphates;  it  can  be  made  dry, in- 
odorous, and  easily  handled,  by  simply  mixing  coal  ashes,  sand,  or  dry  road  dust 
with  it,  by  scattering  either  in  the  vault,  every  week  ;  a  small  amount  is  sufficient 
at  a  time.  This  also  prevents  it  from  contaminating  the  atmosphere.  When  the 
squeami.shness  of  people  is  overcome,  this  most  valuable  of  manures  will  be  highly 
appreciated  and  used.  Such  inventions  as  the  earth  closet  will  do  very  much 
toward  giving  popularity  to  this  excellent  fertilizing  agent. 

Let  every  farmer  make  arrangements  for  saving  this  most  valuable  manure,  and 
if  possible,  get  people  in  towns  to  uee  ashes,  sand,  etc.,  in  their  vaults,  and  then  sell 
to  them,  and  they  can  add  dollars  and  dollars  to  their  wealth  by  its  use.  As  it  is 
one  of  the  most  concentrated  of  manures,  it  will  be  necessary  to  add  twice  its  bulk 
of  dry  earth  to  it  before  applying  to  the  field  or  garden. 

Let  me  say  further,  I  would  not  use  it  for  onions,  potatoes  or  radishes,  as  they 
will  absorb  too  much  nitrogen  and  become  too  "  strong." 

The  above  extract  reads  very  well,  and  doubtless  has  much  truth  in  it,  but  the 
last  paragraph  somewhat  shakes  our  faith  in  the  general  doctrine  of  tlie  article. 
Poudrette  is  a  manufactured  article  from  night  soil,  and  is  certainly  a  valual)le  fer- 
tilizer, and  so  is  night  soil,  but  we  would  never  advise  our  readers  to  manure  their 
vegetable  gardens  with  either. 

We  remember  when  a  boy  at  school  at  old  Mt.  Zion  (that  dear  old  name  has  a 
hallowed  sound  about  it  that  makes  us  reverence  the  preceptor  of  whom  we  speak) 
that  Mr.  H  ,  ("  old  Y  ")  gathered  all  the  night  soil  to  be  found  on  the  campus 
where  two  hundred  boys  had  been  depositing  it  for  near  a  year,  and  applied  it  raw 
or  unmanufactured  to  his  cabbage  beds.  He  succeeded  in  growing  cabbage  head.s 
as  big  as  hamper  baskets  almost,  but  he  likewise  succeeded  in  perpetuating  an 
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odor  that  tokl  every  passer  by  exactly  of  wliat  tlie  fertilizer  was  composed,  that 
made  those  cabbages  grow  so  finely. 

We  think  the  same  effect  resulted  from  manuring  a  bed  of  Irish  potatoes.  Raw 
night  soil  is  a  powerful  manure,  but  it  had  better  be  applied  to  cotton  than  vege- 
tables. 


Gapes  in  Chickens. 

For  more  than  three  quarters  of  a  century  our  young  poultry  have  been  known 
to  be  afflicted  with  a  certain  parasitic  disease,  which  manifests  itself  in  the  form  of 
the  "  gapes."  The  malady  is  very  easily  recognized,  and  when  once  seen,  can 
never  be  forgotten.  That  gasping  for  breath  is  a  characteristic  symptom,  and 
thus  unmistakably  indicates  the  seat  of  the  difficulty.  On  examining  the  windpipe 
after  death,  a  number  of  small  red  worms  will  be  found,  varying  from  a  half  to 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  length.  The  largest  ones  will  present  the  singular 
appearance  of  being/'oj'^^ef/,  as  it  were;  but  this  anomaly  of  form  we  shall  endeavor 
to  explain,  when  speaking  of  the  natural  history  of  the  parasite,  which  is  zoologi- 
cally known  as  the  Syngamus  irachealis  of  Siebold,  or  the  Sderostoma  syngamus  of 
Dr.  T.  S.  Cobbold,  and  other  naturalists. 

Dr.  Andrew  Wiesenthal,  of  the  Baltimore  Medical  College,  published  the  first 
account  of  this  malady,  which  we  can  lay  claim  to,  under  date  of  May  21,  1707. 
Concerning  its  ravages  in  those  early  days  of  American  poultry  breeding,  he  says  : 
"There  is  a  disease  prevalent  among  the  gallinaceous  poultry  of  this  country  called 
the  gapes,  which  destroys  eight-tenths  of  our  fowls  in  many  parts,  and  takes  place 
in  the  greatest  degree  among  turkeys  and  chickens  bred  upon  old  established  farms. 
Chicks  and  poults,  in  a  few  days  after  they  are  hatched,  are  found  frequently  to 
open  their  mouths  and  gasp  for  breath,  at  the  same  time  frequently  sneezing  and 
attempting  to  swallow.  At  first  the  affection  is  slight,  but  gradually  becomes  more 
and  more  oppressive,  and  it  ultimately  destroys.  Very  few  recover;  they  languish, 
grow  dispirited,  droop  and  die.  It  is  generally  known  that  these  symptoms  are 
occasioned  by  worms  in  the  trachea.  I  have  seen  the  whole  windpipe  completely 
filled  with  these  worms,  and  have  been  astonished  at  the  animals  being  capable  of 
respiration  under  such  circumstances." 

If  a  horse  hair  a  foot  long  be  doubled  and  slightly  twisted  together  so  it  can  be 
inserted  in  the  chicken's  throat,  and,  whilst  inserted  as  far  as  it  will  go,  be  twisted  a 
few  times  bet\veen  the  thumb  and  forefinger,  and  then  drawn  out,  it  will  frequently 
bring  with  it  the  entire  batch  of  worms,  and  .save  the  chicken's  life.  We  have 
frequently  experimented  in  this  way  with  chickens  apparently  two  months  old,  that 
seemed  to  be  drooping  and  about  to  die  from  suffocation  or  starvation  ;  and  one 
minute  after  the  operation  have  seen  them  eating  voraciously  with  quite  as  strong 
a  probability  that  if  left  to  themselves  they  would  die  from  surfeiting,  as  they  Avould 
have  died  from  starvation,  had  the  operation  not  been  performed.  Remember  this 
receipt,  ye  hen  hussies,  and  don't  fail  to  prevent  your  chicks  from  dying  of  the 
"  gapes,"  as,  doubtless,  many  of  them  will  do  if  the  horse  hair  be  not  applied  in 
time. 
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Lucerne  for  Forage. 


A  single  experiment  has  proven  to  us,  that  no  plant  could  be  more  successfully 
cultivated  for  forage  than  Lucerne.  We  once  prepared  a  spot  of  land,  thoroughly 
for  this  plant,  and  drilled  it  upon  two  feet  beds.  For  two  years  it  served  us  well. 
The  third  year  it  was  abandoned  to  the  weeds  and  nut  grass  that  infested  the  land. 
The  fourth  year  it  was  found  surviving,  and  nourishing  a  litter  of  pigs  that  had 
access  to  it,  and  the  culture  of  tliat  fall  revived  it  sufficiently  to  secure  good  soil- 
ing from  it  the  fifth  year. 

'•  Recent  numbers  of  the  Country  Gentleman  have  contained  several  articles  upon 
Lucerne  as  a  green  ci'op  for  feeding  cattle.  The  results  of  an  experiment  may  be 
of  some  interest  and  perhaps  of  service  to  your  readers.  In  the  spring  of  1868.  I 
selected  about  half  an  acre  of  land  which  had  been  in  hoed  crops.  The  soil  was 
in  good  heart,  although  naturally  a  poor,  sandy  loam,  overlying  white  mortar  sand 
not  worth  cultivating  except  for  early  vegetables.  About  the  middle  of  April, 
Lucerne  was  sown  in  drills  nine  iuches  apart,  came  up  well,  and  was  hoed  twice. 
In  September  it  was  cut,  as  the  growth  was  too  heavy  to  leave  upon  the  ground, 
and  the  plants  would  have  matured  seed.     After  this  year  the  field  was  not  hoed. 

In  1867,  1868,  1869  and  1870,  the  Lucerne  was  cut  three  or  four  times  each 
season,  and  the  yield  was  enormous.  In  1871,  I  found  that  many  of  the  plants 
had  died.  Grass  had  grown  up  in  the  spaces  between  the  drills,  and  choked  a 
portion  of  the  plants  ;  others  had  been  bruised  and  destroyed  by  the  crush  of  the 
cart  wheels  and  the  tread  of  cattle  in  gathering  the  crop,  and  the  winter  had 
killed  it  in  spots.  Lucerne  will  endure  the  cold  of  our  winters  as  well  as  most  of 
the  cultivated  grasses  when  the  ground  is  bare  or  covered  with  snow,  but  if  rain 
falls  upon  frozen  ground,  settling  into  the  depressed  places,  forming  ice  wliich  re- 
mains any  considerable  time,  all  the  plants  under  the  cake  of  ice  will  die.  In 
1871,  1872  and  1873,  a  constantly  diminishing  crop  was  cut.  In  the  spring  of 
1874,  less  than  one-third  of  the  ground  was  covered  by  the  Lucerne,  and  the  field 
was  ploughed,  the  soil  turned  up,  appearing  to  have  improved  in  condition. 
During  these  years  the  usual  New  England  droughts  occurred,  sometimes  of  long 
duration,  but  at  no  time  was  the  growth  seriously  checked,  aud  oa  but  few  occa- 
sions was  the  foliage  wilted.  Lucerne  will  yield  a  greater  amount  of  good  green 
fodder  than  any  other  crop  which  can  be  grown  upon  the  same  land,  excepting 
perhaps  sown  Indian  corn,  and  has  the  advantage  of  early  cutting,  but  it  must  be 
cut  before  it  has  attained  its  full  growth.  When  in  full  bloom,  it  has  a  disagree- 
able odor ;  the  stems  are  woody,  and  cattle  reject  it  if  any  ordinary  fodder  is 
within  reach,  but  cut  when  about  two-thirds  grown,  the  buds  just  developed,  used 
as  green  fodder  or  as  hay,  it  is  relished  by  both  cattle  and  horses.  To  grow 
Lucerne  successfully,  a  piece  of  light  sandy  side  hill  should  be  selected,  ensuring 
deep  roots  and  perfect  surface  drainage."  E.  D.  PEAKCE. 

Providence,  E.  J. 
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Cotton  and  Cotton  Seed. 


The  Nivshville  ylmericau  says :  "  Of  the  five  niilllou  bales  of  cotton  imported 
Into  Europe  last  year,  two  inilliou  seven  hundred  thousand  were  from  the  United 
States.  AVe  are  confident  there  is  room  for  improvement  in  the  production  of  our 
great  staple,  and  especially  in  making  more  out  of  the  seed  of  the  plant.  Because 
the  lint  is  exceedingly  valuable  for  the  manufacture  of  many  kinds  of  goods,  it 
does  not  follow  that  a  wise  farmer  cannot  make  enough  oil,  oil-cake,  fat  beef,  or 
ricli  manure  from  cotton  seed,  to  pay  for  raising  the  crop.  Cotton  seed  should  be 
regarded  in  the  light  of  peas  and  corn,  which  pay  for  culture  without  any  aid  from 
lint,  and  generally  pay  well.  One  seed  may  produce  many  bolls,  and  uKjrc  than 
a  thousand  seeds,  and  the  possible  gain  in  oil,  cattle  feed,  and  fertilizers  from  cotton 
seed  has  never  been  studied  as  it  ought  to  be  in  the  cotton  States.  When  the  writer 
was  Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the  University  of  Georgia,  he  gave  some  attention 
to  this  subject,  and  found  that  the  cotton  plant,  by  its  long  tap  roots,  broad  leaves, 
and  vital  functions,  may  act  as  a  substitute  of  clover  in  drawing  plant  food  from 
the  deep  sub-soil  and  the  atmosphere.  Cotton  seed  cake  is  exceedingly  rich  in 
those  nitrogenous  elements  which  make  wheat  valuable  for  bread,  peas  and  beans 
useful  food  for  laboring  people.  In  England,  where  they  do  not  raise  an  ear  of 
corn,  and  grain  is  high,  farmers  are  in  advance  of  us  in  learning  the  true  value  of 
cotton  seed  for  feeding  purposes.  If  this  seed  would  ripen  in  Great  Britain,  the 
crop  would  pay  for  making  oil  and  feeding  stock,  without  a  particle  of  lint.  Why 
.should  Southern  farmers  unite  to  depress  its  value  in  our  home  markets  ?  " 

Experience  has  taught  most  Southern  farmers,  too,  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
truth  in  the  following  extract ;  but  the  error  committed  most  frequently  is  the  too 
lavish  feeding  of  cotton  seed  to  cattle.  We  have  frequently  seen  from  a  peck  to  a 
half  bushel  of  seed  poured  down  to  a  cow,  and  because  she  did  not  eat  it  all,  she 
was  abused  and  the  seed  pronounced  poor  food  for  cattle.  It  is  a  very  rich  food, 
and  should  be  given  in  small  quantities  : 

Cottonseed,  "just  as  it  comes  from  the  gin,"  is  fed  by  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  bushels  to  our  cattle  every  winter.  I  have  fed  it  to  my  cattle  liberally  £or  more 
than  twenty  years.  Four  quarts  a  day,  divided  into  two  feeds,  is  sufficient  for  one 
cow.  It  is  the  usual  practice  to  boil  or  scald  the  seed,  but  this  I  think  unnecessary, 
as  I  have  fed  them  raw  and  cooked,  and  find  no  advantage  in  cooking  them.  I 
formerly  had  a  strong  prejudice  against  cotton  seed  as  a  feed,  on  account  of  the 
lint  adhering  to  it,  but  this  will  do  no  harm  if  it  is  fed  in  proper  quantities.  Sev- 
eral winters  since,  I  wintered  my  cows  in  the  following  manner :  I  had  purchased 
in  the  fall  a  large  quantity  of  cotton  seed,  and  had  on  hand  a  supply  of  corn  fodder 
(blades  of  the  corn  stripped  from  the  stalk).  I  fed  to  each  dry  cow,  night  and 
morning,  two  quarts  of  dry  uncooked  seed  and  two  pounds  of  corn  fodder.  They 
had  no  other  feed.  I  fed  my  milch  cows,  in  addition  to  the  above,  about  two 
quarts  of  corn  meal  each  per  day.  They  all  wintered  finely,  and  came  out  fat  in 
the  spring.  Perhaps  I  need  not  say  that  my  cows  have  a  warm,  clean  stable ;  nor 
are  they  quite  equal  in  size  to  the  improved  breeds  of  the  North.  J.  L. 

Salem,  Ala. 
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The  following  practical  and  eminently  sensible  article  was  originally  published  iu 
the  Southern  Home,  and  we  republish  it  because  we  feel  that  it  contains  many  valuable 
lessons  that  might  be  learned  at  this  particular  time  by  our  farmers.  Now  is  the 
time  for  applying  your  manures.  If  you  have  home-made  or  barn-yard  manure, 
compost  the  stable,  cow-house,  hog-pen,  and  lot  manure  for  a  fortnight,  and  as  it  is 
handled  again  for  application,  sprinkle  every  cart  load  with  a  heaping  shovel  full 
of  superphosphate;  this  will  be  thoroughly  incorporated  by  shoveling  it  into  the 
cart,  dumping  it  out  and  again  handling  to  sprinkle  in  the  furrow.  Compost 
cotton  seed  with  acid  phosphate,  and  don't  be  afraid  to  compost  it  in  the  weather ; 
it  will  not  be  likely  to  wash  away  if  thrown  in  a  conical  pile;  and  if  left  in  bulk 
a  fortnight  the  germ  of  the  cotton  seed  will  be  destroyed. 

Read  the  following  article  and  digest  its  suggestions : 

Superphosphates,    their   Practical   Uses — Reduced  Phosphates,   combined  icith  Home 

Muterials  and  Potash — Presence  of  Abundant  Vegetable  Matter  in  the  soil  necessarij 

to  ensure  good  results. 

The  words  Superphosphate,  Acid  Phosphate,  and  Dissolved  Bone,  all  mean  one 
and  the  same  thing,  viz:  Bone  Phosphate  of  Lime,  treated  with  and  rendered 
soluble  by  sulphuric  acid,  by  which  a  certain  part  of  the  Bone  Phosphate  becomes 
soluble  in  water,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  more  easily  assimilated  to  the  wants 
of  the  plants. 

The  quality  of  a  dissolved  bone  depends  on  the  fineness  with  which  the  bone  is 
ground,  and  the  strength  and  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  with  which   it  is  treated. 

The  greater  the  percentage  of  solubility  the  greater  the  value  of  the  compound. 
To  enable  the  farmer  to  comprehend  the  values  of  the  several  Superphos[)hates, 
Acid  Phosphates,  or  Dissolved  Bones,  offered  in  the  market,  we  give  a  very  accu- 
rately calculated  table  of  values,  taken  from  a  circular  iu  our  hands : 

Table  shoiving  the  average  composition  and  value  of  five  different  grades  of  Superphos- 
phate, if  made  by  the  same  process  from  average  S.  C  Phosphates. 
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Thus    a   Superphosphate   whic^h    contains  twelve  per  cent,    of  Soluble   Bone 
Phosphate   of   Lime,  contains   also  thirty  per  cent  of  sulphate  of  lime,  and  is 
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worth  SlS.flO  for  the  phosphate,  and  64  50  for  the  sulphate;  and  its  total  value  is 
therefore  $22.50.  .  _ 

We  see  from  the  table  that  the  values  of  Dissolved  Bone  consists  of  the  Soluble 
Bone  Phosphate  of  Lhue,  and  of  tlie  sulphate  of  lime  or  land  plaster  it  contains. 
As  we  will  below  use  the  term  phosphoric  acid  we  may  be  allowed  to  explain  that 
it  is  a  chemical,  equivalent  to  dissolved  bone.  But  one  pound  of  the  former  is 
equivalent  to  two  pounds  of  the  latter,  or  twenty  four  per  cent.  Dissolved  bone 
will  yield  11  per  cent,  phosphoric  acid. 

Less  than  half  a  century  ago,  the  attention  of  the  agricultural  chemist  was  turned 
to  the  use  of  animal  bones,  of  recent  origin,  as  a  fertilizer.  These  bones  contained 
three  per  cent,  ammonia,  and  were  first  nsed  as  raw  bone  without  being  treated 
with  acid,  and  in  this  form  are  an  invaluable  fertilizer.  But  were  we  to  rely  solely 
on  this  source  of  supply  the  value  of  the  same  would  soou  outgrow  the  bounds  of 
profit  to  the  farmer.  Soon  the  ancient  deposits  of  bone,  sometimes  called  rock,  or 
coprolite,  was  discovered  and  tested.  At  first  supposed  to  be  inferior  to  the  bone 
of  recent  origin  it  worked  its  way  slowly.  But  experience  has  shown  that  it  is  not 
only  equal  to  but  superior  to  the  other.  The  inexhaustible  beds  of  the  Charleston 
basin  will  afford  an  abundant  and  cheap  supply  for  a  century  to  come.  This 
supply  is  .so  near  at  hand,  and  its  merits  so  well  established,  that  we  may  rest  con- 
tented to  use  it,  and  not  even  to  wish  for  more. 

The  highest  grades  of  Dissolved  Bone  are  manufactured  from  Charleston  bone, 
and  its  merits  are  too  well  known  to  require  discussion. 

The  Charleston  ground  bone  without  being  treated  with  acid  has  been  used  OJi 
crops  with  marked  success.  But  it  is  not  advisable  to  use  it,  as  it  requires  too 
great  an  outlay  of  capital,  as  it  would  necessarily  have  to  be  applied  a  year  or  two 
before  obtaining  results.  For  grape  culture  it  is  invaluable  and  the  application  of 
a  ton  to  a  kitchen  garden  of  ordinary  size,  will  pay  in  the  run  of  five  or  six  years 
to  come.  Its  cost  is  about  onedialf  that  of  dissolved  bone.  Practical  tests  have 
been  made  with  it  on  exhausted  clay  lands,  which  were  made  to  grow  clover 
luxuriantly  two  years  after  the  application  was  made. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  manufacture  and  use  of  reduced 
phosphates.  The  writer  of  this  article  who  is  neither  a  scientific  man,  nor  a 
chemist,  does  not  pretend  to  understand  the  subject,  but  thinks  that  both  scientific 
men  and  agricultural  chemists  have  something  to  learn  on  this  subject.  It  is 
known  that  a  highly  soluble  dissolved  bone  acts  promptly  and  beneficially  on  crops. 
Also  that  the  immediate  effects  of  ground  minei'al  bone,  which  is  insoluble,  on 
crops  amount  to  nothing.  It  is  also  known  that  if  we  apply  dissolved  bone  to  the 
soil  to-day,  that  by  to  morrow,  or  as  soon  as  it  has  become  dampened  by  the 
moisture  of  the  soil,  it  goes  into  a  secondary  insoluble  or  more  properly  reduced 
state,  and  mav  be  technically  said  to  have  "  go7ie  back,"  in  which  form  it  is  plant 
food  and  is  readily  taken  up  and  assimilated  by  plants ;  and  if  it  was  not  for  this  wise 
provision  by  nature,  it  would,  if  it  remained  in  this  soluble  state,  be  leached  and  taken 
from  the  soil,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  plants  by  the  first  heavy  rains  that  fall. 

Indeed  it  would  appear  that  nature  has  wonderfully  provided  that  all  plant  food 
in  the  soil  is  insoluble  in  water ;  and  that  when  once  properly  mixed  with  the  soil, 
it  is  as  it  were  stored  and  locked  up  there,  to  be  extracted  therefrom  by  plants  and 
l)lants  only. 

It  is  an  open  subject  whether  or  not,  we  may  not  reduce  Dissolved  Bone  before 
its  application  to  the  soil.  This  may  be  done  by  the  addition  to  it  of  a  small 
quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime — (builder's  lime) — say  eight  to  ten  per  cent,  and 
the  writer  of  this  article  has  so  reduced  a  twenty-nine  per  cent.  Dissolved  Bone  with 
marked  success,  running  contrary  to  the  chemist's  advice.  The  intelligent  planter 
had  l)etter  use  his  own  judgment,  and  experiment  in  this  line  cautiously. 

It  is  well   known  to  even  the  negro  laborer  that  tills  the  ground  that  Dissolved 
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Bone  pays  better  on  lands  that  have  been  rested,  or  out  of  cultivation  for  some 
years,  than  on  lands  that  have  been  for  years  in  clean  crops  (cotton  or  tobacco). 
Hence,  the  old  sedge  fields  when  treated  with  it  invariably  yield  an  extra  crop  the 
first  year,  and  this  generally  ■with  a  limited  amount  of  tillage.  It  is  because  these 
lands  are  surcharged  with  vegetable  matter.  Hence  any  one  can  see  that  vegetable 
matter  is  necessary  as  an  aid  in  using  Dissolved  Bone ;  and  he  who  uses  it  on  lands 
on  which  the  vegetable  matter  has  been  exhausted,  should  blame  himself  for  his 
failure,  and  not  the  manufacturer. 

Vegetable  matter  is  cheap,  and  may  be  either  obtained  from  green  crops,  from 
bogs,  or  the  scrapings  of  the  woods.  Remember  always  to  have  it  present  in  lands 
before  you  make  an  outlay  of  money  for  Dissolved  Bone,  to  apply  to  the  same. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  practically  that  potash  added  to  Dissolved  Bone  gives 
more  powerful  results,  and  especially  on  cotton,  than  Dissolved  Bone.  The  most 
available  form  of  potash  to  be  used  is  a  high  grade  muriate.  And  here  it  may  be 
well  to  caution  the  farmer  against  some  of  the  cheaper  kinds  of  potash,  and  espe- 
cially kaiuit,  which  I  regard  as  worthless.  Use  your  home  source  of  supplying 
j)otash — the  ash  pile,  and  a  small  su])ply  from  hulls  of  cotton  seed. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  finest  results  are  obtained  by  a  combination  of 
cotton  seed  and  strong  stable  manure  with  Dissolved  Bone  and  Potash.  Even  one 
thousand  to  two  thousand  pounds  stable  manure  per  acre,  so  ccnnbined,  will  pro- 
duce wonderful  results.  In  using  Dissolved  Bone,  combined  as  above,  the  quantity 
of  Dissolved  Bone  per  acre  remaining  fixed,  the  amounts  of  potash,  stable  manure, 
and  cotton  seed  may  be  varied,  the  last  two  named  supply  principally  ammonia. 
To  illustrate,  we  give  in  tabular  form  below  a  prescription  for  different  grades  of 
land  from  very  poor  to  fertile,  or  lands  well  in  heart.  No.  1  is  very  poor  land, 
capable,  in  a  natural  state,  of  producing  cotton  stalks  not  over  six  inches  high. 
No.  2  twice.  No.  3  three  times,  No.  4  four  times.  No.  5  five  times  the  strength  of 
No.  1,  and  No.  6  new  or  fresh  lands,  or  enriched  old  lauds. 

The  first  line  in  the  table  shows  the  maximum  amount  of  Dissolved  Bone  in 
jiounds  of  twenty-four  per  cent,  solubility  recommended  for  an  acre,  and  the  second 
the  amount  of  cotton  seed  to  be  used  in  pounds  ;  the  third  the  amount  of  phos- 
])horic  acid  supplied  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  Dissolved  Bone  in  pounds  ; 
the  fourth  the  amount  of  sulphate  of  lime,  or  land  plaster,  supplied  by  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  Dissolved  Bone  of  twenty-four  per  cent,  solubility  ;  the  fifth  the 
amount  of  ammonia  in  pounds  supplied  by  the  cotton  seed  above  ;  the  sixth  the 
amount  of  potash  in  pounds  supplied  by  the  cotton  seed  above.  The  figures  in  the 
fifth  and  sixth  lines  are  only  approximatively  correct. 

TABLE. 

No.     1  2         3  4  5  6 


Dissolved  Bone  24  per  cent.,  in  pounds. 

Pounds  Cotton  Seed,  in  pounds 

Phosphoric  Acid,  in  pounds 

Sulphate  Lime,  in  pounds 

Ammonia,  in  pounds 

Potash,  in  pounds 


150 

150 

150 

150 

15(1 

1000 

800 

600 

300 

000 

IGi 

16i 

10* 

16} 

16.V 

iSl\ 

67  i 

67* 

67.] 

67* 

30 

24 

18 

9 

000 

9 

7 

5 

2 

000 

150 
(100 
16* 
67* 
000 
000 


For  a  part  of  the  cotton  seed  above,  rich  stable  manure  may  be  substituted,  and 
potash  may  be  added  from  one  to  six  inclusive  on  sandy  soils,  and  to  advantage  on 
one,  two,  and  three  on  clay  .soils.  The  above  is  recommei"ided  as  the  n)axinium 
application,  on  the  supposition  that  our  planters  will  be  satisfied  with  a  bale  of 
cotton  per  acre. 

Thirteen  hundred  pounds  of  seed  cotton  will  yield  near  fourteen  pounds  of  ])hos- 
phoric  acid,  and  about  the  same  amount  of  potash.  Hence  the  above  table  should 
be  ample  for  producing  that  amount  per  acre. 
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Ami  wliile  we  tluis  see  Dissolved  Boae  may  be  used  with  great  advantage  com- 
bined witli  other  things,  it  can  be  advantageously  used  alone.  But  either  in  com- 
posting or  using  alone,  always  be  careful  to  pulverize  finely  before  using,  and  still 
more  careful  to  incorporate,  and  mix  carefully,  with  the  soil.  In  order  to  do  this, 
if  you  sprinkle  down  in  the  furrow,  always  run  a  second  furrow  to  mix  with  the 
soil,  u«e  liberally,  and  if  you  apply  too  much  it  is  stored  and  locketl  in  the  soil, 
and  is  in  store  for  future  crops. 

For  root  crops,  Superphosphates  alone  should  be  used,  as  they  contain  all  the 
elements  to  secure  a  good  crop — as  except  on  very  thin  lands,  ammonia,  the  weed, 
top,  or  vine-making  principle  is  not  required. 

In  sowing  small  grain  nothing  better  can  be  used,  as  has  already  been  demon- 
strated, by  innumerable  experiments  made  all  over  the  country.  In  fine,  after  an 
experience  of  some  twenty  years  in  the  use  of  commercial  fertilizers,  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  ninety  per  cent,  of  all  the  money  the  farmer  spends,  should 
be  spent  for  Superphosphates.  And — bear  in  mind — yon  can  supply  as  much 
ammonia,  and  generally  as  much  potash  as  you  require.  But  your  home  source  of 
supplying  phosphoric  acid  amounts  to  nothing.  Hence  you  are  compelled  to  go 
ou  the  market  and  buy  it.  A  FARMER. 
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The  following  extract  from  the  Scientific  Farmer,  corroborates  the  views  of  our 
friend  who  writes  upon  the  subject  of  the  Superphosphates;  and  we  commend  the 
careful  perusal  and  thoughtful  study  of  both  these  articles  to  our  readers  : 

NOTES  FROM  PROF.  GOESSMANN's  LECTURES. 

One  of  the  most  important  features  in  the  present  management  of  farms,  is  the 
general  use  of  commercial  concentrated  fertilizers.  Their  merits  are  now  so  well 
established,  that  a  correct  system  of  farming  is  considered  impracticable  without 
their  assistance.  They  are  of  especial  value  when  used  to  improve  the  composition 
of  barn-yard  manures. 

It  is  but  thirty  years  since  the  mineral  constituents  of  plants  were  looked  upon 
as  of  merely  incidental  occurrence,  without  any  essential  bearing  upon  the  devel- 
opment of  the  plants  which  contained  them.  We  now  take  an  entirely  different 
stand-point  concerning  this  question.  Numerous  exact  chemical  anal3'se3  of  the 
ashes  of  plants  showed  that  their  mineral  constituents  were  present  in  a  more  or 
less  conspicuous  proportion  in  every  plant.  The  general  occurrence  of  these  sub- 
stances led,  subsequently,  to  the  assumption  that  their  presence  might  be  necessary 
for  the  performance  of  physiological  processes  during  the  growth  of  the  plant, 
which  actual  experiments  proved  to  be  true,  and  even,  that  in  case  the  ash  con- 
stituents peculiar  to  itself  were  not  supplied,  the  plant  might  produce  flowers,  but 
not  seed.  Although  we  admit  that  the  aneicuts  understood,  to  some  extent,  the 
value  of  ashes,  bones,  lime,  and  other  mineral  substances  in  agriculture,  yet  it  will 
be  conceded  that  their  essential  relations  to  plant  life,  as  we  understand  them 
to-day,  were  not  then  known.  The  successful  introduction  of  commercial  fertiliz- 
ers, for  agricultural  purpo.ses,  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  value  which  exact 
methods  of  investigation  have  over  mere  experimenting,  without  a  previous  appre- 
ciation of  the  agencies  and  principles  involved  in  the  operation.  True  progress  in 
agriculture  can,  in  almost  every  instance,  be  proved  to  be  the  result  of  the  appli- 
cation of  such  exact  modes  of  inquiry  as  every  branch  of  natural  and  physical 
science  has  sanctioned  in  its  particular  field  of  research.  Recent  improvements  in 
general  farm  mauairen:ent  rarelv  consist  in  the   introduction  of  new  systems;  fal- 
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low,  rotation,  iirigatiou,  drainage,  ami  ploughing  in  of  green  crops,  are  all  time- 
honored  modes  of  operation.  What  we  do  claim  as  real  progress,  lies  in  the  more 
efficient  use  of  their  best  features. 

Leaving  the  improvements  of  farm  implements  out  of  consideration,  we  can 
safely  assert  that  the  attainment  of  better  results  in  farm  operations  is  mainly  due 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  relations  of  the  plants  to  the  soil,  air  and  water,  and  the 
various  relations  of  these  three  agencies  upon  each  other,  besides  a  due  apprecia- 
tion of  the  mutual  dependence  of  plant  and  animal  life.  The  new  agriculture 
recognizies  as  its  basis  the  necessity  of  a  strict  restitution  to  the  soil  of  those  sub- 
stances which  the  crops  have  abstracted.  There  is  no  opposition  to  any  particular 
.system,  each  farmer  is  left  to  choose  the  kind  of  fiirming  best  adapted  to  his  natu- 
ral and  personal  resources,  yet  all  are  restricted  'by  one  common  rule — they  have 
to  comply  with  the  unalterable  relation  between  demand  and  supply,  for  sooner  or 
later,  every  crop,  in  its  own  peculiar  way,  tends  to  exhaust  the  soil. 

A  new  era  may  be  dated  from  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  commercial 
manures.  The  farmer  finds  himself  less  restricted  than  formerly,  he  is  more  at 
liberty  to  choose  his  crops  with  reference  to  his  markets,  thus  tending  to  make  his 
business  more  remunerative.  Their  importance  can  not  be  over-estimated  as  long 
as  farmers  allow  .so  large  a  proportion  of  home  fertilizers  to  waste,  and  as  long  as 
the  sewage  question  of  the  cities  remains  unsolved. 

Although  we  recommend  the  use  of  commercial  fertilizers,  yet  it  is  only  to  make 
up  for  past  losses  and  present  wants.  Our  system  of  rotation  and  management,  in 
general  fiirming,  ought  to  be  so  arranged  as  to  produce  upon  the  farm  the  manures 
required  by  the  crops  taken  off,  for  pecuniary  reasons.  In  farniing,  for  special 
industrial  purposes  alone,  will  these  fertilizers  attain  more  and  more  prominence 
on  account  of  their  special  influence  upon  the  development  of  those  constituents  iu 
the  plant  which  give  to  certaiu  crops  a  peculiar  commercial  value,  as  e.  g  ,  liberal 
supplies  of  potash  increase  the  amount  of  starch  in  the  potato,  and  sugar  iu  the 
l)eet,  and  produces  a  superior  fibre  in  flax. 

Barn-yard  manure  is  quite  deservedly  the  main  fertilizer  in  ordinary  farm  opera- 
tions, yet  its  special  value  rests  more  iu  its  beneficial  influence  upon  the  physical 
than  upon  the  chemical  condition  of  the  soil. 

Analysis  of  ordinary  barn-yard  manure  (1,000  pounds  :) 


Water. 

Nitrogen. 

Pota.^h. 

Phos.  Acid. 

Fresh 

HalfRotted   

710 
750 
790 

4.5 
5.0 

5.8 

5.2 
6.:-i 
5.0 

2.1 
2  0 

Much  Rotted  

:i.() 

Being  informed  concerning  the  requirements  of  a  complete  manure,  we  know 
that  barn-yard  manure  can  rarely  claim  that  title.  Its  composition  depends  mainly 
on  the  kind  of  food  consumed, and  on  the  nature  of  the  substance  used  for  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  liquid  excretions;  its  first  cost  depends  upon  the  price  of  the  farm 
])roduce  turned  to  account  for  its  production.  The  concentrated  commercial  fer- 
tilizers furnish  an  excellent  means  of  correcting  the  composition  of  barn-yard 
manure  produced  in  any  system  of  farming,  and  thus  making  a  coin[)lete  fertilizer 
for  the  crops  under  cultivation.  The  kind  of  fertilizer  a  farmer  ought  to  buy  is 
best  learned  from  the  couiposition  of  the  articles  he  sells ;  he  ought,  therefore,  to 
make  iiimself  acquainted  with  their  character.  There  is  no  safer  guide  than  the 
chemical  analysis  of  the  crops  produced,  of  deciding  the  question  of  restoring  to 
the  .soil  what  the  crops  have  removed  therefrom.  It  is  quite  customary,  upon  the 
best  farms  iu  Europe,  to  keep  a  book  account  of  the  movements  of  the  plant  food 
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abstracted  from  the  hinds  under  cullivatioii.  The  intelligent  farm  manager  con- 
siders ready  plant  food  the  capital  he  has  to  put  on  interest;  on  its  fair  return  de- 
pends his  pecuniary  success.  The  large  crops  frequently  obtained  in  Europe, 
where  artificial  manures  are  largely  used,  best  illustrate  the  l)eneHts  resulting  from 
tlie  practice.  In  the  cultivation  of  grain  crops,  manured  exclusively  from  the 
barnyard,  the  yield  of  grain  first  declines,  and  then  the  straw ;  and  in  case  of  high 
manuring,  the  yield  of  straw  increases,  and  grain  decreases,  until  the  whole  crop 
tails.  The  wheat  crop  first  showed  these  features,  and  the  other  cereals  are  tending 
in  the  same  direction.  Examination  of  the  seeds  of  grain  plants  reveal  the  fact 
that  the.se  seeds  contain  a  large  proportion  of  phosphoric  acid,  as  compared  with 
the  straw  : 


Parts  of 
Phosphoric  Acid. 


Wheat,  grain  .... 

''       straw 

Indian  corn,  grain 

"  stalks  and  leaves 


0.82 
0.23 
0.55 
0.38 


When  the  grain  is  sold,  from  two-thirds  to  four-fifths  of  the  phosphoric  acid 
abstracted  from  the  soil  is  lost  for  the  next  crop,  and  so  on  year  after  year.  Con- 
sidering also,  that  this  loss  is  but  slowly  made  good  by  natural  agencies,  the  final 
result  cannot  be  doubtful.  The  general  condition  of  farm  lands,  regarding  their 
present  reduced  store  of  active  phosphoric  acid,  alone  accounts  for  the  rapid  and 
universal  endorsement  of  phosphatic  fertilizers;  for  it  is  contrary  to  the  teachings 
of  exact  experimental  inquiry  to  ascribe  to  phosphoric  acid  a  particular  virtue 
over  any  other  essential  element  of  plant  food.  Not  only  are  potash,  phosphoric 
acid,  nitrogen,  lime,  etc.,  essential,  but,  according  to  trustworthy  experiments, 
they  are  of  equal  importance ;  which  means,  that  in  case  one  is  wanting,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  the  rest  cannot  act.  The  fact,  that  of  two  crops  which  require  the  same 
plant  food,  .one  continues  to  yield  satisfactorily  after  the  other  has  failed,  does  not 
contradict  these  statements.  A  close  examination  in  such  cases  will  show  that 
these  crops  either  live  upon  different  strata  of  soil,  or  their  roots  are  more  or  less 
capable  of  absorbing  the  available  plant  food ;  they  have  more  fine  rootlets,  or 
they  spread  over  a  larger  area  ;  for  the  absorption  of  plant  food  by  roots,  depends 
largely  on  the  surface  they  present  to  the  soil. 

The  agricultural  value  of  a  fertilizer  depends  on  the  condition  of  the  land 
under  treatment,  and  that  one  of  its  constituents  exerts  the  greatest  effect  which  is 
most  wanting  in  the  .soil  by  the  plants  under  cultivation.  The  amount  and  rela- 
tive proportion  of  the  active  plant  food  in  the  soil  control  the  yield  of  crops,  pro- 
vided that  weather  and  climate  are  favorable.  To  secure  the  highest  possible  yield 
requires  sufficient  manure  to  enable  the  plant  to  find  at  any  period  of  growth,  the 
largest  amount  of  each  kind  of  plant  food  they  are  capable  of  turning  to  account. 


Important  Facts  and  Figures. 

The  subjoined  statements,  showing  in  a  variety  of  forms  the  rapid  increase 
arising  from  interest  (rent  or  usury  being  very  nearly  synonymous  terms)  charged 
for  the  use  of  accumulated  wealth — which  we  take  from  a  lecture  delivered  some 
time  since  in  Association  Hall,  New  York,  by  Wallace  P.  Groom,  on  the  ''  Cur- 
rencv  Needs  of  Commerce'' — contain  much  "  food  for  thought"  for  all  clas.ses.  old 
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or  young,  man  or  woman,  employer  or  employed  ;  for  interest  affects  the  price  of 
every  commodity  in  the  most  vital  manner. 

Many  carelessly  infer  that  the  increase  of  money  at  six  per  cent.  U  just  twice  as 
rapid  as  three  per  cent.  ;  but  in  reality  the  increase  is  vastly  more  rapid  than  this. 
In  one  hundred  years,  at  six  per  cent.,  the  increase  on  any  given  sum  is  about 
eighteen  times  as  much  as  at  three  per  cent. 

If  one  dollar  be  invested  and  the  interest  added  to  the  principal  annually,  at 
the  rates  named,  we  shall  have  the  following  result  as  the  accumulation  of  one 
huudred  years: 

One  Dollar,  100  years,  at  I  per  cent $2.1 

do  do  2         do      74^ 

do  do  n       do     m 

do  do  3         do     19i 

do  do  3i       do     •. 311 

do  do  4         do     50i 

do  do  4J       do      8U 

do  do  5         do I31j 

do  do  G         do 340 

do  do  7         do 8G8 

do  do  8         do 2,203 

do  do  9         do     5,543 

do  do  10         do 13,809 

do  do  12         do      84,075 

do  do  15         do      1,174,405 

do  do  18         do     15.145,007 

do  do  24         do     2,551,799,404 

There  are  probably  few,  however  familiar  with  the  subject  of  the  rapid  increase 
of  capital  put  at  interest,  who  would  not  be  startled  at  the  statement  that  the  cost 
of  the  outfit  of  Christopher  Columbus  in  his  first  voyage  of  discovery,  put  at 
interest  at  six  per  cent.,  would  by  this  time  have  amounted  to  more  than  the  entire 
money  value  of  this  continent,  together  %oith  the  accumulation  from  the  industry  of  all 
who  have  lived  \ipon  it.  If  any  doubt  this,  let  them  reckon  the  amount,  estimating 
the  entire  outfit  to  have  cost  only  the  small  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars,  and 
remembering  that  money  doubles,  at  six  per  cent.,  in  a  little  less  than  twelve  years 
— or  accnratelv,  in  eleven  years,  ten  months,  and  twenty-one  days.  Allowing  it 
to  double  every  twelve  years,  this  five  thousand  dollars,  at  interest  at  six  per  cent, 
since  1492,  it  will  be  found,  would  have  amounted  to  617,895,700,000,000;  which, 
estimating  the  population  of  the  entire  continent  of  America  (North  and  South) 
to  be  eighty-five  millions,  or  seven  million  families  (averaging  five  members  each), 
would  give  more  than  a  million  dollars  as  the  po.ssession  of  every  one  of  these. 
The  interest  upon  a  million  dollars  at  six  per  cent,  is  sixty  thousand  dollars,  which 
would  now  be  the  princely  annual  income  of  each  of  these  seventeen  million  fami- 
lies from  the  accumulations  up  to  this  time  upon  so  small  a  sum  as  that  named  for 
the  outfit  of  the  discoverer. 

In  Hildreth's  "History  of  the  United  States,"  it  is  stated  that  Manhattan 
Island — afterward  called  New  Amsterdam,  now  the  City  of  New  York — was 
bought  by  the  Dutch  from  the  Indians,  for  sixty  guilders,  or  twenty-Jmir  dollars 
(S24),  and  this  only  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  And  yet,  if  the  pur- 
cha.sers  could  have  securely  placed  that  S24  where  it  would  have  added  to  the 
principal  annually  interest  at  the  rate  of  seven  per  cent.,  the  accumulation  would 
exceed  the  present  market  value  of  all  the  real  estate  of  the  City  and  Countv  of 
New  York. 

Again,  if  a  man  at  the  age  of  twenty  i\\e  should  commence  business  with  a 
capital  of  on-  hundred  thousand  doUars,  aud  could   l)y  any  possibility  add  thereto 
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interest  at  our  legal  rate  of  seven  per  cent,  annually,  the  result  would  be  (in  round 
numbers)  as  follows : 

Age.  Capital. 

25 eiOO,000 

35 200.000 

45 400,000 

55    800,000 

6d 1,600,000 

75 3,200,000 

85 6,400,000 

Now,  the  growth  of  national  wealth  is  only  about  3^  per  cent,  per  annum,  not- 
withstanding the  assertion  of  those  who  have  placed  it  much  higher,  through  com- 
paring the  old  valuations  with  the  uew  (which  have  been  greatly  increased),  instead 
of  taking  as  the  basis  of  their  calculation,  as  they  should  have  done,  the  actual 
number  of  horses,  cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  etc.,  etc.,  at  the  different  periods.  It  is  plain, 
therefore,  that  the  great  mistake  most  men  make  is  in  attempting  to  use  borrowed 
capital  at  an  immensely  high  rent,  ordinarily  termed  interest,  which,  by  the  use  of 
gold  as  currency,  is  often  forced  still  higher.  While  the  growth  of  the  national 
wealth  remains  at  the  present  rate,  the  average  man  who  attempts  to  pay  even 
seven  per  cent,  for  all  the  capital  he  can  get,  should  uot  expect  to  avoid  bankruptcy 
as  the  result. — N.    Y.  Mer.  journal. 


Is  Peruvian  Guano  an  Excrement? 


Finding  the  statement  repeated  that  Peruvian  guano  was  not  an  excrement,  but 
was  composed  of  fossil  sponges  and  other  marine  animals  and  plants,  etc,  such  as 
are  now  found  in  the  Pacific,  I  am  tempted  to  give  you  a  little  in  detail  of  what  I 
observed  during  a  period  of  near  three  years  mostly  passed  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  and  part  of  the  time  in  sight  of  the  Chincha  and  other  small  islands  on 
the  coast  of  Peru.  This  was  some  fifty  years  ago,  when  attached  to  the  United 
States  Frigate,  commanded  by  old  Isaac  Hull,  of  Guerriere  memory.  At  certain 
periods  of  the  year  in  more  tranquil  seas  incredible  shoals  of  small  fishes,  like 
anchovies  or  sardines,  frequented  the  bays  and  small  harbors  all  along  the  coast 
of  Peru,  and  were  followed  by  a  train  of  hungry  enemies,  so  numerous  that  lan- 
guage could  hardly  exaggerate  their  numbers,  not  only  incredible  flocks  of  a  sharp 
billed  duck,  but  miles  of  great  pelicans  and  ganets  darkened  the  air  and  kept  the 
sea  in  a  foam,  darting  down  among  the  fishes  and  rising  up  in  the  air  to  make  a 
fresh  plunge,  at  the  same  time  great  number  of  seals  and  penguins  were  operating 
in  the  water,  besides  the  work  of  destruction  carried  on  by  large  fish.  So  incredible 
was  the  supply  of  food  in  the  shape  of  these  little  fishes,  that  all  the  inhabitants 
of  air  and  water  that  could  congregate  along  those  happy  shores  found  more  than 
they  could  consume,  though  whales  and  porpoises  in  abundance  assisted  in  the 
work.  The  seals  were  many  of  the  large  kind,  known  as  sea  lions,  who,  when  filled 
with  food,  would  scramble  up  the  rocks  and  sun  themselves  in  crowds,  whenever 
they  were  in  a  safe  place  from  being  disturbed.  The  birds  in  like  manner  rested 
after  their  labors,  feeding  on  the  rocks  and  islands  along  the  coast,  and  when  the 
configuration  of  the  coast  favored  the  influx  of  the  fish  by  breaking  the  great 
Pacific  wave  and  giving  calm  waters,  as  was  the  case  about  the  Chincha  islands 
and  Lobos,  there  both  fish  and  birds,  seals,  etc.,  did  most  congregate,  and  enjoy 
food  and  shelter  from  disturbance  and  a  convenient  place  to  sun  themselves  and 
also  to  have  their  ne.sts  The  depo.sit  of  the  birds  and  seals  on  the  islands  Avas  in 
a  climate  where  anything  like  a  hard  rain  was  unknown,  and  had  continued  from 
time  immemorial.  The  Peruvian  used  the  guano  of  the  birds  before  the  day  of 
No.  2,  Vol.  7  5 
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Pizarro  ;  the  Spaniard  took  lessons  from  the  Incas,  who  were  great  agriculturists, 
and  I  often  saw  small  vessels  loading  with  guano  and  taking  it  to  Pisco  and 
Huacho.  When  one  beheld  the  fresh  excrement  on  the  islands,  derived  from 
birds,  seals,  penguins,  etc.,  and  knew  that  in  that  peculiar  climate  where  it  never 
rains  the  material  could  go  on  under  its  great  supply,  increasing,  if  undisturbed, 
to  the  extent  that  the  place  of  resort  wouhl  retain,  how  could  such  a  theory  as 
Hubel's  suggest  itself  to  any  mind.  The  only  apology  I  can  conjecture  may  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  a  strange  distemper  visited  the  sea  fowl  many  years  ago,  and 
that  the  coast  was.  for  a  time,  lined  with  their  bodies,  and  that  the  visible  supply 
of  guano  being  removed,  this  scientist,  incredulous  of  the  past,  used  his  microscope 
to  discover  not  the  original  matter  but  what  had  undergone  some  change  under 
the  influence  of  untold  ages.  Von  Tschudi,  an  eminent  German  naturalist, 
visited  Peru  forty  years  ago  and  described  the  country  and  all  its  features,  re- 
sources, etc.,  including  guano,  and  never  attempted  to  account  for  guano  in  any 
other  than  the  obviously  easy  natural  way.  The  story  of  bringing  up  guano  from 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  on  the  fluke  of  an  anchor  is  ridiculous.  I  have  seen  seals 
wallowing  in  their  own  fresh  excrement  and  that  of  the  birds,  who  had  an  easy 
process  of  cleaning  themselves  by  a  plunge  in  the  sea.  The  fcecal  matter  soon 
dries  and  hardens  by  exposure  to  a  tropical  sun  of  continued  brightness,  and  the 
abundance  of  ammoniacal  matter  derived  from  the  flesh  and  bones  of  myriads  of 
fishes  gives  the  distinctive  traits  which  mark  Peruvian  guano. 

J.  E.  BRYAN,  Soxdhern  Planter  and  Farmer-. 
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Some  kinds  of  manures  are  more  fertilizing  than  otliers  ;  most  of  them  are 
capable  of  increasing  the  productive  powers  of  the  various  substances  with  which 
they  are  suitably  mixed.  The  virtues  of  some  are  slowly  extracted  and  assimilated 
by  the  soil  preparatory  to  becoming  plant  food  ;  others  form  temporary  stimulants, 
and  are  utilized  at  once.  The  judicious  application  of  artificial  manures  to  benefit 
all  kinds  of  vegetation  requires  great  care  and  much  consideration.  "With  many 
it  is  quite  as  ea.sy  to  do  harm  as  good.  I  have  not  much  faith  in  many  of  the 
mixed  and  prepared  manures  which  are  frequently  recommended  for  horticultural 
purposes.  The  following  few  are  most  favorable  to  the  production  of  hydrogen, 
oxygen,  carbon  and  other  elements  highly  propitious  to  the  development  of  vege- 
tation . 

Ouano — Is  one  of  the  very  fine  stimulants  which  can  be  used  ff)r  soft-wooded 
free  growing  plants  of  all  sorts.  For  plants  in  pots  it  should  be  reduced  to  and 
given  in  a  liquid  state.  The  proportion  in  which  it  is  applied  should  be  regulated 
by  the  strength  of  the  plant,  and  more  especially  by  the  quantity  and  age  of  the 
roots  ;  it  has  a  tendency  to  burn  the  points  of  young  and  tender  roots.  From 
half  to  one  ounce  to  every  gallon  of  water  is  a  safe  solution  in  most  cases;  it  is 
better  to  give  it  weak  and  often  than  strong  and  seldom.  In  applying  it  here  it 
should  be  sprinkled  over  the  surface  of  the  ground  above  the  roots  when  it  is 
raining,  when  it  gets  waslied  down  without  burning  the  leaves  ;  watering  to  wash 
it  down  is  not  so  effectual.  Before  the  vegetables  are  half  grown  is  the  best  time 
to  use  it.  The  influences  of  guano  are  not  lasting  ;  what  is  of  great  advantage  this 
season  is  of  very  little  next.  Some  kinds  of  guano  are  very  much  inferior  to 
others  ;  the  true  article  is  of  a  light-brown  color,  and,  when  unadulterated,  the 
whole  melts  away  like  soap  when  put  into  water. 

Bones. — Are  of  great  value  for  mixing  into  any  substantial  compost.  They 
last  longer  when  mixed  with  the  soil  than  any  other  kind  of  manure.  They  do 
not  lose   much  of  their  power  the  first  year  they  are  in  the  soil.     Decomposition 
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takes  place  to  a  considerable  extent  the  second  season  ;  but  this  depends  a  good 
deal  on  their  surroundings.  In  poor  sandy  soil  they  are  eaten  up  much  quicker 
than  in  heavy  loam.  Peaches,  apples,  pears,  plums,  and  all  .such  fruits,  may  all 
be  improved  by  bone  manure.  When  a  quantity  is  placed  well  down  among  the 
roots,  the  annual  forking  in  of  dung,  which  disturbs  the  roots,  is  not  necessary. 
Half-inch  bones  are  the  best  and  most  suitable  size  for  using  where  they  are  put 
into  a  huge  body  of  soil.  Some  bones  are  boiled  to  extract  their  organic  matter 
bef(>re  being  b token ;  but  those  crushed  without  being  boiled  are  decidedly 
the  best  and  most  powerful.  I  have  a  great  aversion  to  bones  which  have  been 
dissolved  with  acids,  more  especially  vitriol,  the  effects  of  which  in  many  instances 
have  been  very  injurious. 

Soot — Contains  a  great  deal  of  ammonia,  and  is  a  very  wholesome  manure,  and 
is  not  so  much  used  as  it  should  be.  Five  or  six  bushels  of  it  is  as  powerful  as 
two  tons  of  ordinary  dung.  It  may  be  spi'ead  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  and 
dug  down,  or  it  may  be  sown  over  and  among  the  vegetables  when  they  are 
growing.  Like  guano,  it  has  a  tendency  to  burn  the  leaves;  therefore,  it  should 
be  put  on  while  it  rains.  Onions,  turnips,  and  carrots  are  particularly  benefited 
by  it  in  more  ways  than  one.  The  grubs  and  flies,  which  do  such  havoc  among 
these  vegetables  in  many  places,  do  not  approach  where  the  soot  is.  Where  these 
crops  are  grown,  it  should  not  only  be  dug  in,  but  also  scattered  over  them,  imme-- 
diately  they  are  above  ground.  It  may  be  mixed  with  the  soil  for  potting  all 
kinds  of  pfants.  as  few  worms  will  enter  or  work  where  it  is.  When  dissolved  in 
water,  and  given  in  a  liquid  form,  it  has  a  very  excellent  effect. 

Coiv  Dung — Is  so  much  used  that  little  need  be  said  about  it.  It  is  the  principal 
manure  in  most  kitchen  gardens.  In  stiff  damp  soil  it  is  somewhat  cold,  unless 
mixed  up  with  lighter  material,  such  as  short  straw  or  horse  droppings.  For  light 
sandy  soil,  the  heavier  it  can  be  used  the  better.  This  is  the  kind  of  manure  gen- 
erally used  for  top  or  surface  dressing  fruit  trees,  etc.  It  may  also  be  used  in 
mixing  with  the  soil  in  which  these  and  similar  subjects  are  planted.  Wherever 
there  is  poor  soil  requiring  to  be  fattened,  or  starving  plants  to  be  fed,  it  cannot 
be  wrongly  used.     When  dissolved  in  water,  it  forms  a  very  excellent  stimulant. 

Horse  Dung — Is  as  good  a  manure  as  the  former  for  many  things,  and  in  certain 
soils.  In  low  lying  cold  soils  on  retentive  clays  it  may  be  used  extensively. 
It  should  not  be  quite  fresh,  at  the  same  time  it  must  not  be  too  much  decayed. 
While  rotting  it  in  heaps  it  heats,  and  is  very  liable  to  become  burned  unless 
frequently  turned  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air.  It  is  generally  plentiful 
among  litter  for  mulching,  and  its  value  for  forming  mushroom  beds  is  well  known. 

Amongst  various  other  manures  not  so  much  used  as  the  preceding,  night  soil  is 
more  powerful  than  either  cow  or  horse  dung.  It  is  seldom  or  never  used  elsewhere 
than  in  the  kitchen  garden.  It  is  quite  amazing  how  celery,  kale,  and  plants  of 
the  brassica  tribe  thrive  on  it.  The  smell  is  offensive,  but  when  mixed  with  dry 
soil  and  dug  into  the  ground  immediately  it  is  placed  on  it,  there  is  very  little 
disagreeableness  about.  Autumn  is  the  best  time  to  dig  it  in,  when  the  ground  in 
which  it  is  mixed  is  in  capital  order  in  spring.  Leaf  soil  is  a  light  manure,  but 
very  favorable  to  the  production  of  roots.  It  does  not  last  long  under  heavy 
crops  ;  but  taking  all  its  qualities  into  consideration,  it  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
materials  that  can  be  u.sed  about  a  garden.  Pig's  dung  makes  a  grand  manure 
when  well  decayed  and  mixed  up  with  leaves,  etc.,  in  a  fresh  state.  One  of  the 
very  best  plans  of  reducing  long  stable  litter  into  short  and  excellent  manure  is 
to  keep  a  number  of  pigs  constantly  upon  it.  Fowl's  dung  is  useful  in  a  moderate 
way,  but  there  is  more  danger  of  burning  Avith  it  than  any  other  kind  of  muck  ; 
it  should  be  well  incorporated  with  the  soil  before  planting.  lu  a  liquid  state.it 
has  to  be  used  cautiously.  Sheep  dung  may  be  used  as  a  liquid  for  promoting 
growth  and  bringing  out  the  high  color  in  flowers.     It  is  a  favorite  manure  for 
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fuchsias.  Salt  and  lime  are  tAvo  of  the  best  inorganic  manures  which  are  used  in 
gardens.  Salt  is  principally  used  for  asparagus,  and  many  other  vegetables  are 
nothing  the  worse  of  a  sprinkling.  Lime  quickens  stale  soil,  and  kills  some  of  the 
vermin  which  injure  the  roots  of  vegetables.  J.  MUIR. 
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It  is  our  pleasant  duty  to  chronicle  the  discovery  of  a  new,  cheap  and  important 
means  or  method  of  warming  and  thoroughly  ventilating  our  houses,  our  stores, 
our  shops,  and  our  offices.  Our  readers  have  a  direct  and  personal  interest  in  this 
great  step  of  progress.  The  rich  man  is  interested,  because  of  the  increase  in  solid 
comfort  which  this  brings  him,  aside  from  questions  of  mere  economy.  The  poor 
man  is  interested  for  the  same  reasons,  and  especially  because  of  the  uuprecedeut- 
edly  low  price  at  which  he  can  now  bring  the  blessings  of  comfort  around  his  own 
fireside,  and  improved  health  to  himself  and  his  loved  ones.  We,  therefore,  expe- 
rience a  thrill  of  pleasure  when  we  announce  what  some  of  our  best  architects 
have  repeated  over  and  over,  viz  :  "  A  friend  has  solved  the  problem  of  cheap 
house-heating  and  perfect  ventilation  at  one  stroke."  Also,  the  prediction  of  some 
of  our  best  phj^sicians,  that  "a  general  adoption  of  this  stove  and  grate  will 
rapidly  diminish  the  prevalence  of  sickness  in  the  winter  season,  and  restore  to 
our  country  the  rugged  healthfulness  of  ye  '  log  cabin  '  and  ye  open  fire  times." 

These  are  significant  expressions,  because  made  by  men  thoroughly  posted,  and 
fully  competent  to  render  opinions  on  the  points  in  question.  No  man  knows  bet- 
ter than  the  accomplished  architect  the  utter  impossibility  of  ventilating  a  room 
without  an  open  fire  therein  to  put  the  air  in  motion,  pulling  it  in  at  every  crevice 
and  exhausting  up  the  flue,  (unless  you  get  an  engine  to  pump  the  air  out !)  No 
class  of  men  know  better  than  our  physicians,  how  pernicious  and  unhealthy  are 
our  present  modes  of  heating  our  houses  !  Twenty-five  years  ago  it  was  a  common 
thing  to  hear  the  air  whistling  through  key-holes,  and  through  crevices  in  windows 
and  doors;  but  you  rarely  (if  ever)  hear  such  music  nowa-days.  Then  the  cause 
of  this  heavenly  music  was  directly  traceable  to  an  open  fire  place  in  full  blast. 
Then  but  few  doctoi''s  bills  were  made  in  the  winter  season.  Then  our  "sickly 
seasons  "  were  late  in  the  summer,  extending  into  autumn.  As  our  people  began  to 
grow  rich  and  built  fine  houses,  taxing  the  ingenuity  of  carpenters  to  shut  out 
Heaven's  pure  air,  introducing  at  the  same  time  "  air  tight"  stoves  as  a  complete 
finish  to  their  fine  house — sickness  began  to  increase  and  change  in  its  character. 
Neuralgias,  cerebral,  spinal  and  thoracic  diseases  gradually  became  fiishionable, 
and  with  the  almost  universal  use  of  "  air-tight "  stoves,  these  diseases  have  in- 
creased to  frightful  proportions,  while  the  mortality  has  kept  pace  with  the  number 
of  homes  that  are  now  heated  by  parched,  scorched,  poisoned  air!  This  is  a  grave 
question,  too  grave  to  be  dismissed  without  a  second  thought,  and  we  earnestly 
sound  the  note  of  alarm  ! 

When  we  see  an  inexpensive  and  sensible  remedy  for  the  ills  we  complain  of,  we 
must  clear  our  conscience  by  laying  it  before  our  intelligent  readers.  The  inventor 
•  of  the  stove  and  grate  in  question,  now  a  resident  of  this  city,  is  a  physician  of 
ilarge  experience,  having  been  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  (with  some 
intermission)  since  the  year  1842.  The  evils  of  airtight  houses  and  air  tight 
stoves  have  grown  up  under  his  eyes,  and  he  has  constructcKl  this  stove  to  coun- 
teract them.  We  have  seen  it  in  active  operation — hundreds  of  our  citizens  have 
seen  it,  and  with  singular  unanimity,  they  all  commend  it  as  being  all  that  any 
man  can  wish.  Scores  of  men  have  given  orders  for  the  stove  on  sight,  and  some 
oftho.se  who  have  ordered  the  parlor  grate,  have  stated  that  ''they  are  to  displace 
new  grates  which  were  'set'  this  fall,  and  have  never  been  used." 
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Without  a  cut  for  refereuce,  we  can  give  but  a  meagre  idea  of  this  unique  inven- 
tion. It  is  an  open  fire,  and  by  a  simple  arrangement  of  hot  air  chambers,  every 
particle  of  smoke  is  burned  up,  just  as  it  is  leaving  the  fuel,  filling  the  fire-place 
full  of  brilliant  gas  flame,  enhancing  the  heat  greatly,  and  illuminating  the  room 
in  every  nook  and  corner  so  you  can  read  the  finest  print,  dispensing  with  the  need 
of  gas  light,  lamp  light,  or  candle  light,  save  for  some  special  purpose. 

Another  peculiarity  is,  a  forced  base  draft,  carrying  the  heat  of  the  fire  up, 
down,  around,  back,  and  up  again,  until  every  particle  of  heat  developed  by  the 
burning  fuel  and  burning  smoke  is  radiated  into  the  room.  Beside  all  this,  it 
creates  and  perpetuates  three  distinct  air  currents,  drawing  the  cold  air  from  the 
surface  of  the  floor,  and  throwing  out  heated  (not  scorched)  air  into  every  part  of 
the  room,  causing  the  warm  air  to  boil,  over  and  over,  and  drawing  fresh  air  from 
the  outer  world  through  every  inlet  about  the  doors  and  windows. 

It  burns  any  kind  of  fuel  known,  wood,  coke,  anthracite,  and  all  the  soft  coals. 
By  consuming  the  soot  it  renders  cleanly  the  use  of  the  dirtiest  soft  coals,  and  pre- 
vents the  clogging  of  pipes  or  flues  with  the  same. 

We  understand  that  the  inventor  is  now  having  his  patterns  made,  and  will  soon 
be  ready  to  furnish  the  trade,  or  individuals,  at  retail  prices  to  users,  of  not  over 
twenty-five  dollars  per  stove  or  grate. 

We  omitted  to  mention  that  this  is  also  a  "  double  heater" — as  such,  costs  but 
thirty  dollars,  and  is  guaranteed  to  heat  two  rooms — one  below  and  one  above — 
better  than  any  heater  now  used,  which  costs  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  dollars. 
We  feel  confident  from  our  observation,  that  these  stoves  will  require  not  over  half 
the  fuel  used  in  the  best  stoves  now  in  use,  and,  that  its  use  in  a  family  sitting  room 
will  be  worth  more  to  the  members  thereof  than  the  services  of  six  doctors,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  immunity  from  headaches,  neuralgias,  colds,  coughs,  and  pneumo- 
nias, which  the  breathing  of  pure  air  will  certainly  secure. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  "  air-tight  stoves,"  in  the  New  England  States,  are 
being  rapidly  displaced  by  open  fires  or  parlor  grates,  poor  as  they  are.  As  a 
result  of  this  intelligent  and  sensible  change,  the  stove-makers  of  Troy,  Albany, 
Rochester,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  and  other  Eastern  cities,  are  literally  flooding  the 
West  with  their  "airtight"  base  burners,  of  captivating  design  and  finish,  and 
are  actually  underselling  our  western  make  of  stoves,  with  all  the  disadvantage 
of  freights  against  them.  Why  is  this  ?  Simply  because  they  must  make  stoves, 
must  keep  their  capital  and  machinery  supplied ;  must  work  off"  the  scores  of 
expensive  patents  they  find  on  their  hands  of  fancy  "  air-tights."  The  West  is 
their  best,  and  almost  only  market  for  their  headache  heaters.  The  people  in  the 
New  England  States  are  older  in  their  experience  in  house  warming  and  house- 
ventilation  than  we  are  in  the  West.  They  were  slightly  in  advance  of  us  in  run- 
ning these  fancy  and  plausibly  fashionable  stoves  into — the — ground,  and  when 
they  suddenly,  or  gradually  awakened  to  a  sense  of  the  pernicious 'character  of  such 
heating,  roasting,  and  no  ventilation  worth  speaking  of,  and  found  that  it  was  run- 
ning them  and  their  loved  ones  into  the  ground  (literally),  they  commenced  the 
work  of  reform,  falling  back  to  their  old  coal-cormorant  fire  grates  as  being  the 
east  of  the  two  evils.  Hence  the  great,  vigorous  West,  is  now  the  market  for  all 
aanner  of  stoves  that  use  the  smallest  modicum  of  air  for  the  combustion  of  fuel. 

AVhat  we  have  said  is  not  for  a  new  heating  device  in  the  abstract,  but  for  the 
highest  good  of  the  people.  We  know  that  house-warming  and  good  ventilation 
are  as  vital  as  the  selection  of  good  and  wholesome  food  for  the  body.  The  air 
we  breathe  furnishes  elements  that  permeate  every  tissue  of  the  physical  man,  and 
when  deprived  of  some  of  the  natural  elements,  which  are  displaced  by  poisonous 
gasses,  it  is  equally  noxious  with  stale  or  rotten  food  for  the  stomach.  No  man, 
woman  or  child,  can  feel  bright  or  well  with  any  less  pure  air  than  God  designed 
that  he,  she,  or  it,  should  breathe.     "  A  word  to  the  wise,"  etc. — Iiid-  Sun. 
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Small  Gains. 


Be  conteuted  with  small  gains.  No  man  ever  became  rich  in  a  day.  A  little 
added  every  day  to  your  stock,  will  amount  to  quite  a  sum  at  the  close  of  the  year. 
The  fault  witli  many  is,  they  desire  to  become  rich  at  once,  and  are  not  satisfied  to 
accumulate  property  by  mills  and  dimes.  They  therefore  do  little  or  nothing,  and 
are  sure  to  be  always  expecting  something  to  turn  up  and  maice  them  independent. 
A  distant  relative  may  die  and  leave  them  property  ;  they  may  discover  a  gold 
mine,  or  the  skies  may  drop  diamonds.  Such  people  always  wait  in  vain  and 
at  last  die  poor. 

The  best  way  is  to  gain  property  by  degrees.  If  you  can  save  but  a  dollar  a 
week  above  all  your  expenses,  it  is  better  than  nothing.  If  you  do  as  much  now, 
more  you  will  do  by  and  by.  We  have  known  men  and  women  to  grow  rich  by 
retailing  goods  by  the  cent's  worth.  Our  eye  is  on  several  at  this  moment,  who  are 
really  independent,  who  perhaps  never  in  their  lives  sold  to  one  person  at  a  time 
goods  to  the  value  of  fifty  cents  ;  yet  they  have  grown  rich.  This  is  small  business, 
you  may  say  ;  but  how  much  better  have  you  done,  with  all  your  thousand  dollar 
trades  ?  It  is  not  the  amount  you  sell,  after  all,  but  it  is  the  profit  you  make.  A 
peck  of  apples  will  often  yield  more  profit  than  a  cargo  of  corn.  A  bushel  of 
peaches  retailed  may  be  more  piwfitable  than  a  thousand  barrels  of  flour.  Light 
gains  make  heavy  purses.  Despise  not  these  small  profits.  Expect  not  these  large 
profits.  Expect  not,  desire  not  to  be  made  rich  in  a  day.  Accumulate  by  degrees, 
a  cent  at  a  time,  and  it  will  do  you  more  good  and  make  you  happier  than  oceans 
of  dollars.  Mark  all  our  rich  men,  and  with  few  exceptions,  you  will  find  all 
accumulated  property  by  little  and  little.  If  you  despise  small  gains,  we  are  sure 
you  will  always  be  poor. — National  Record. 


A  correspondent  of  the  Southern  Rural  Gentleman  writes  thus  of  the  experience 
of  one  of  his  lady  friends  in  raising  poultry  : 

She  commenced  with  forty  young,  vigorous  hens,  old  ones  being  unprofitable. 
She  has  .sold  three  hundred  and  eighteen  chickens  and  twenty-eight  dozen  eggs,  has 
on  hand  now  about  fifty  chickens,  and  twenty  dozen  eggs.  She  has  used  one 
hundred  and  fifty  chickens  at  home ;  doesn't  know  the  number  of  eggs  used,  but 
sufficient  for  a  family  of  six  persons.  The  chickens  and  eggs,  already  sold,  amount 
in  the  aggregate  to  eighty-two  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents,  which,  with  the 
chickens  and  eggs  still  on  hand,  for  sale,  will  amount  to  one  hundred  dollars.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  the  chickens  and  eggs  consumed  at  home  will  pay  for  the  cost 
of  raising.  But  lest  the  estimate  should  be  too  low,  I  will  apply  half  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sales  to  the  cost  of  raising  also,  and  then  we  have  fifty  dollars  left,  or 
more  than  one  dollar  clear  to  each  hen.  It  may  be  asked,  why  some  are  successful 
in  fowl  raising,  while  others  fail.  I  will  give  some  of  this  lady's  rules,  wliich  may 
be  u.seful  to  some  She  does  not  confine  her  chickens  to  any  one  roosting  place — 
as  continued  roosting  in  the  same  place  makes  them  more  liable  to  disease ;  also 
produces  vermin,  which  is  very  destructive,  especially  to  young  chickens.  While 
the  hens  are  setting,  they  should  be  well  protected  from  bad  weather — and  their 
nests  kept  dry.  Y(ning  chickens  should  also  have  good  places  of  refuge  from  the 
heavy  rains  we  so  frequently  have  in  the  spring.  The  young  chickens  need  to  be 
fed  much  oftener  than  many  suppose,  and  to  a  neglect  of  this,  I  doubt  not,  much 
of  the  ill  luck  in  this  line  is  attributable.  Coops  should  be  so  arranged  that  only 
the  little  ones  can  get  into  them — and  food  should  be  kept  in  them  all  the  time,  so 
they  can  eat  whenever  they  wish.  They  will  not  eat  very  much  at  a  time,  but 
require  it  very  often. 
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Choice  Treatment  of  Foods. 


lu  the  choice  of  foods  we  canuot  exercise  too  much  care.  It  is  cheaper  to  procure 
only  the  very  liest  artick^s.  All  vegetables  and  fruits  should  be  grown  ou  the  best 
soils,  aud  the  fertilizers  used  should  be  well  decomposed  aud  not  fresh  and  rank. 
Partially  decayed  food  of  whatever  kind  should  be  avoided.  For  breads,  the  best 
white  wheat  is  none  too  good  If  grown  in  new  soil  it  is  likely  to  be  better  aud  to 
contain  abundance  of  the  mineral  matter  .so  needful  to  health.  Fruits  for  eating 
witht)ut  cooking  should  be  ripe,  tender,  and  not  too  tart ;  while  those  for  cooking 
may  be  either  sweet  or  sour,  but  they  must  possess  the  peculiar  quality  of  retaining, 
when  cooked,  their  best  flavors.  Potatoes  should  be  fresh  aud  ripe — old  ones  are 
less  wholesome,  especially  when  they  have  been  exposed  to  the  light  and  air,  and 
bruised  by  much  handling,  or  long  exposed  to  the  cold. 

Animal  food  should  be  chosen  with  great  caution.  Only  healthy  animals  should 
be  used  for  eating.  They  should  neither  be  too  old  nor  too  young,  too  fat  nor  too 
lean.  In  butchering,  all  the  blood  should  be  removed  from  the  body,  as  otherwise 
the  flesh  putrefies  readily.  It  should  be  thoroughly  cooled  before  eating.  It  is 
also  desirable  that  the  animal  be  not  killed  for  several  hours  after  eating  or  after 
fatigue.  The  long  journeys  animals  are  sent  ou  crowded,  filthy  cars,  render  their 
flesh  unwholesome. 

The  treatment  of  animal  food  is  a  matter  of  importance.  Why  do  we  cook  it  at 
all  ?  First,  to  render  it  more  pleasing  to  the  sight ;  second,  to  develop  its  best 
flavors  ;  and  third,  to  render  it  digestible  and  palatable.  Flesh  cooked  too  much 
is  rendered  innutritions  and  indigestible;  if  cooked  too  little,  it  is  disagreeable 
eating.  Liebig  said  he  would  never  have  flesh  subjected  to  a  higher  temperature 
than  170°  F.,  except  for  a  few  minutes  after  it  is  put  into  the  pot,  Avhen  it  inay  be 
submitted  to  a  temperature  of  boiling  water  in  order  to  coagulate  the  albumen  into 
a  sort  of  crust  on  the  outside  to  hold  in  the  flavors  that  might  otherwise  be  evapo- 
rated. In  roasting  meat,  also,  let  the  heat  at  first  be  hig-h,  and  o-i-adually  decrease 
to  the  boiling  point  for  the  same  reason.  Stewed  meats  are  more  wholesome  and 
nutritious  than  any  other.  The  process  renders  flesh  tender  and  succulent  and  easy 
of  digestion. 


L-iquid  Manuring. 


Once  a  more  popular  article  could  not  be  written  for  an  agricultural  paper  than 
on  the  use  of  liquid  manure.  It  was  the  best  way  to  apply  manure.  There  were 
the  crops — here  were  the  figures.  There  could  be  no  doubt  about  it  It  was  no 
waste  to  manure  to  have  the  best  of  its  matter  washed  out  of  it,  if  only  the  liquid 
waste  could  be  collected  in  tanks,  and  pumped  into  liquid  manure  carts  and  hauled 
over  the  ground,  or  even  pumped  back  again  to  the  manure  heap  from  which  it 
had  been  washed.     So  the  argument  went. 

Though  a  vast  amount  of  this  writing  appeared  in  American  papers,  little  of  it 
was  founded  on  any  experience  in  American  farming.  It  was  simply  written 
because  it  was  fashionable  to  write  so  in  English  papers.  There  was  an  impression 
that  over  there  they  knew  more  of  the  science  of  farming  than  we  did,  and  so,  ou 
the  doctrine  of  chances,  one  would  be  more  likely  to  be  right  than  wrong  in  advo- 
cacy of  the  practice  here.  But  it  was  wrong,  in  the  first  place  because  no  good 
farmer,  in  places  where  manure  is  valuable,  cares  to  have  his  manure  washed  in 
this  way,  but  builds  a  roof  and  covers  it  from  rain  ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  it  does 
not  pay  to  build  cisterns,  invest  in  i)umps,  and  buy  broad-wheeled  carts  for  the  .sake 
of  distributing  a  few  gallons  of  liquid  manure.  Water  is  heavy  to  carry;  and  the 
hauling  of  a  gallon  for  the  sake  of  a  tea.spoonful  of  nutritious  matter,  is  an  absur- 
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dity  few  American  farmers  would  be  guilty  of.  But  it  was  said  there  were  the 
figures.  So  there  were  as  to  actual  products  ;  but  this  is  uot  the  way  to  calculate 
farm  profits.  That  a  piece  of  land  watered  with  liquid  manure  will  yield  more 
than  a  piece  manured  in  the  regular  way,  may  be  all  true  enough  :  but  if  it  cost 
treble  for  double  the  profit,  it  had  better  be  left  alone. 

The  liquid  manure  idea,  as  an  element  in  profitable  farming,  seems  to  have 
departed  here.  We  seldom  see  the  old-time  articles  now.  Even  in  England  it 
seems  on  its  last  legs.  The  whole  paraphernalia  of  tanks,  water  carts,  and  so  forth, 
says  the  Loudon  Agrievdiiiral  Gazette,  are  the  mere  toys  of  farming,  and  so  said  we, 
long,  long  ago. 

If  liquid  manuring  has  been  discarded  in  England,  and  is  regarded  impractica- 
ble and  cumbersome  in  New  York,  where  they  have  labor  reliable,  it  cannot  be 
adopted  here  with  any  show  of  profit ;  and  when  it  is  tested  it  will  result  as  else- 
where, except  when  applied  on  a  small  scale  on  special  crops. — Rural  Sun. 


Vv^hat  is  Amber? 


It  is  a  resinous  substance,  the  product  of  extinct  forests  that  now  lie  buried  in 
the  earth  or  under  the  sea.  Like  other  vegetable  resins  it  has  been  secreted  by 
trees  which  have  long  since  disappeared  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  but  once 
formed  extensive  forests  on  the  islands  or  shores  of  the  vast  sea  which  at  that  time 
covered  the  plains  of  northern  Europe  as  far  as  the  foot  of  the  Auralian  chain. 
The  trade  in  rough  amber  is  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  who 
purchase  it  from  the  amber  fishers,  or  are  interested  in  the  diggings  which  are  made 
on  most  of  the  littoral  estates.  It  is  found  abundantly  on  the  Prussian  coast  of  the 
BaltiCj  where  it  is  frequently  cast  ashore  by  the  surf,  or  remains  floating  on  the 
water.  The  amber  fishers,  clothed  in  leather  dresses  then  wade  into  the  sea  and 
secure  the  amber  with  bag-nets  hung  at  the  end  of  long  poles.  They  conclude  that 
much  amber  has  been  detatched  from  its  bed  wheu  they  discover  many  pieces  of 
lignite  floating  about.  In  some  parts  the  faces  of  the  precipitous  clifls  along  the 
shore  are  explored  in  boats,  and  masses  of  loose  earth  or  rock,  supposed  to  con- 
tain the  objects  of  search,  are  detatched  with  long  poles  having  iron  hooks  at  their 
ends.  That  which  is  washed  ashore  generally  consists  of  small  pieces,  more  or  less 
damaged,  while  the  specimens  obtained  by  digging  or  dredging  are  often  of  large 
size,  and  their  value  is  probably  ten  times  greater.  Digging  for  amber  is  a  favorite 
pursuit  of  the  peasantry,  and  though  in  many  cases  it  proves  unsuccessful,  yet 
sometimes  it  is  highly  remunerative.  Near  the  village  of  Kowall,  a  few  miles  from 
Dantzig,  avenues  of  trees  were  planted  a  few  years  back  along  the  high-road.  On 
digging  one  of  the  holes  destined  for  their  reception  a  rich  amber  nest  was  found. 
Favorite  signs  induced  the  land  owner  to  persevere  in  digging,  and  at  length,  at  a 
depth  of  about  thirty  feet,  such  rich  deposits  of  amber  were  found  as  enabled  him 
to  pay  off  all  the  mortgages  of  his  estate  The  territories  where  amber  is  found 
extend  over  Pomerania  and  East  and  West  Prussia  as  fiir  as  Lithuania  and 
Poland  ;  but  chiefly  in  the  former  provinces,  where  it  is  found  uniformly  in  separate 
nodules  in  the  sand,  clay,  or  fragments  of  lignite  of  the  upper  tertiary  and  alluvial 
formations.  It  also  occurs  in  the  beds  of  .streams  and  in  the  sand-banks  of  the 
rivers.  How  far  its  seat  may  extend  under  the  Baltic  is,  of  course,  unknown. 
Amber  is  likewise  met  with  on  the  coast  of  Denmark  and  Sweden,  in  Gallicia  and 
Moravia,  near  Christiana,  in  Norway,  and  in  Switzerland,  near  Balse.  It  is  occa- 
sionally found  in  the  gravel  pits  nt,ar  London  ;  s()ecimens  have  been  dug  up  in 
Hyde  Park.  At  Aldborough,  after  a  raking  tide,  it  is  thrown  on  the  beach  in 
considerable  quantities,  along  with  masses  of  jet. — Dr.  Htrtwig. 
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THE  PATRONS  OF  HUSBANDRY. 

As  the  Order  of  tlie  Patrons  of  Husbandry 
is  an  institution  not  only  becoming,  but 
already  a  power  in  the  land,  we  propose  ap- 
propriating a  page  or  two  in  each  successive 
number  of  the  Rural  Carolinian  to  the 
discussion  of  its  origin,  progress,  objects  and 
effects,  and  we  do  ao  not  especially  to  en- 
lighten the  Brethren  of  the  Order,  for  they 
should  all  be  acquainted  with  these  features. 
But  we  wish  to  present  this  Order  to  those  of 
our  readers  who  are  not  and  may  never  be- 
come Patrons.  That  there  are  thousands  who 
this  day  decry  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  from 
ignorance  aud  prejudice,  cannot  be  denied.  It 
is  for  the  edification  of  those  that  we  propose 
to  write,  believing  that  if  they  understand 
aright  the  purposes  of  the  Order  they  will  dis- 
abuse their  minds  of  much  that  creates  preju- 
dice, and  advocates  the  extension  and  upbuild- 
ing of  the  Order  in  every  agricultural  com- 
munity in  the  land. 

The  Patrons  of  Husbandry  are  an  incident 
of  the  times  ;  a  consequence  of  war,  the 
natural  result  of  the  segregation  of  a  once 
happy  and  united  people.  That  its  origin 
should  be  ascribed  to  the  present  Secretary 
of  the  National  Grange  cannot  be  denied,  but 
that  he  or  any  other  man  ever  imagined  that 
within  a  decade  the  conception  should  in- 
crease to  an  array  of  a  million,  no  one  would 
for  a  moment  assert. 

For  it  was  not  until  1S67  that  Mr.  Kelly, 
while  travelling  through  the  dilacerated  South 
as  an  Agent  of  the  United  States  Government, 
conceived  the  idea  that  it  was  only  by  re- 
uniting the  disjointed  fragments  of  Southern 
society  that  this  people  could  ever  again  be- 
come prosperous.  Thus  one  of  the  fundamen- 
tal ideas  of  the  Order  was  co-operation.  But 
to  popularize  and  apply  tliese  ideas  to  a  staid 
and  settled  community,  where  the  interests  of 
every  vocation  and  profession  were  so  inti- 
mately dovetailed  into  each  other,  that  it  re- 
quired representatives  from  them  all  to  con- 


stitute society,  proved  to  be  impracticable  ; 
and  hence  it  was  that  every  effort  to  organize 
this  Order  in  the  East  failed,  and  it  was  not 
until  it  was  presented,  by  a  perseverance  and 
indomitable  energy  that  was  admirable,  to 
the  fragmentary  society  of  the  Northwest, 
that  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  as  an  Order, 
began  to  show  life  and  vigor.  Though  much 
thought  and  great  labor  were  bestowed  upon 
the  fondling  by  the  few  sponsors  who  caressed 
it  from  its  birth  until  it  began  to  crawl,  it 
was  ''carried  in  the  hat"  of  one  of  the  God- 
fathers until  1873,  when  early  in  that  year  a 
few  friends  baptized  it  afresh  in  Georgetown, 
D.  C,  and  sent  it  forth  upon  its  mission  of 
relief  to  the  struggling  farmer  wherever  found. 

Even  at  that  time,  only  three  years  ago, 
nothing  short  of  prophetic  ken  could  have 
anticipated  its  destiny.  That  assemblage  of 
friends  was  the  first  regularly  organized  Na- 
tional Grange  with  all  its  officers,  and  well  do 
we  remember  that  when  the  question  of  the 
next  place  of  meeting  was  under  discussion, 
the  Delegate  from  Missouri,  (now  the  Mas- 
ter, but  then  Missouri  had  no  State  Grange, 
and  only  eighteen  Granges,)  arose  and  made 
a  two  minutes  speech,  promising  that  if  the 
National  Grange  would  meet  in  St.  Louis,  in 
1874,  he  would  assure  them  a  welcome  from 
one  hundred  Granges.  The  pledge  was  con- 
strued almost  as  a  boast,  but  the  vote  was 
taken,  and  St.  Louis  was  chosen  as  the  place  of 
meeting.  The  Delegate  arose  and  acknowl- 
edged the  compliment  with  emotional  tears. 

At  that  meeting  but  eleven  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  were  represented,  with 
a  constituency  of  barely  two  thousand  five 
hundred.  Time  rolled  on,  and  in  February, 
1874,  the  National  Grange  assembled  in  St. 
Louis  to  receive  the  paternal  welcome  of 
fifteen  hundred  Granges  in  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri alone,  with  a  membership  of  over  forty 
thousand.  At  this  meeting  thirty-one  States 
and  the  Territories  were  represented,  with  an 
aggregate  membership  of  perhaps  half  a  mil- 
lion. 
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"Well  may  we  ask,  what  could  have  given 
such  an  impetus  to  the  organization  ?  Was 
it  novelty,  or  curiosity,  or  enthusiasm,  or 
what  was  it  ?  It  could  not  have  been  the 
promptings  of  mercenary  motives,  nor  of 
speculation,  for  no  one  individual  has  ever 
yet  reaped  a  monetary  harvest  from  his  labors 
in  or  for  the  Grange.  We  believe  it  was  the 
working  of  a  mysterious  Providence,  who 
chose  this  plan  of  actuating  the  segregated 
farmers  of  this  country  to  cultivate  society, 
that  delightful  quality  which  has  such  a  ten- 
dency to  elevate  men,  and  induce  them  to 
cultivate  and  develop  a  more  Godlike  nature. 
For  it  is  only  in  society  that  all  the  virtues 
of  the  heart  are  developed,  whilst  in  isolated 
life  self  becomes  dominant,  and  all  the  in- 
stincts of  the  brute  assume  human  form. 
The  social  feature  of  the  organization  then 
was  one  of  the  prime  motions  that  actuated 
its  friends,  and  enticed,  indeed  captivated,  so 
many  thousands  of  our  isolated  and  scattered 
farmers. 

The  organizing  so  auspicuously  begun 
needed  no  alluring  representation  to  induce 
agricultural  communities  by  wholesale  to  en- 
list under  its  banner  ;  and  during  all  of  1874 
the  process  of  organizing  was  unabated,  the 
fever,  if  fever  it  be,  extending  north,  south. 
east  and  west,  until  the  confines  of  our  Gov- 
ernment were  reached,  and  bounded  over,  the 
organization  continuing  into  Canada,  across 
water  into  Europe,  and  even  to  Australia  and 
the  South  Sea  Islands.  Could  any  human 
instrumentality  arouse  a  people  to  so  gigantic 
and  yet  so  peaceful  an  organization  ?  We 
think  not. 

1874  passed,  and  February,  1875,  found  the 
National  Grange  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  with 
two  more  States  brought  into  the  field,  and  a 
constituency  of  over  a  million.  Nor  did  the 
organization  cease  there,  for  during  1875  thou- 
sands of  farmers  were  added  to  their  ranks, 
and  two  more  Territories,  with  every  State  in 
the  Union  but  Rhode  Island,  were  represented 
at  the  late  meeting  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  and 
had  there  been  an  agricultural  community 
large  enough  in  Rhode  Isbmd  to  organize  a 
Grange,  she  would,  doubtless,  have  been  rep- 
resented also. 


GRANGE  INQUIRIES. 

A  brother  Patron  in  '^^hio  writes  us  as 
follows  : 

We  want  a  Grange  paper  from  your  State 
to  let  us  know  what  our  Order  is  doing  down 
there.  Although  remote,  we  feel  like  taking 
you  by  the  hand  and  opening  up  an  acquaint- 
ance that  may  mutually  benefit  us.  We  are  try- 
ing to  get  papers  introduced  into  our  Grange 
from  every  State  in  the  Union,  that  we  may 
become  posted  in  all  that  pertains  to  the 
business  affairs  of  the  Order.  For  instance 
we  want  rice  from  your  State,  but  unle.ss 
through  advertisements  in  your  papers,  how 
can  we  come  in  contact  with  the  rice  growers  ? 

This  is  an  inquiry  to  the  point.  What 
are  our  rice  growers  doing  for  the  Order  of 
the  Patrons  of  Hu.sbandry?  A  few  active, 
energetic,  working  Granges  among;^t  them 
might  dispose  of  one-half  of  the  rice  crop  of 
our  State  with  great  advantage  to  the  produ- 
cer, and  with  economy  to  the  consumer.  We 
heard  a  Northwestern  Patron  remark,  not 
long  since,  that  he  frequently  paid  sixteen 
cents,  and  sometimes  twenty  cents,  a  pound 
for  his  rice,  and  at  such  a  price  it  was  too 
costly  a  luxury  for  him  to  use,  though  he  was 
very  fond  of  it.  We  bought  a  half  tierce 
lately  at  six  cents  per  pound.  What  is  it 
that  adds  two  hundred  per  cent,  to  the  value 
of  this  article  of  food  in  its  transportation 
from  South  Carolina  to  the  Northwest? 

Every  traveller  knows  that  away  from  the 
Piedmont  region,  indeed  almost  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  rice  growing  region,  rice  is  con- 
sidered a  delicacy,  and  is  never  prepared  for 
food  without  seasoning  that  makes  it  a  dessert, 
rather  than  a  plain,  substantial,  palatable 
dish  for  dinner,  which  it  is  and  should  be 
everywhere.  The  sole  cause  of  this  is  the 
price  of  the  article.  And  this  price  is  en- 
tirely a  fictitious  one.  If  rice  is  worth  only 
six  cents  in  Charleston,  a  cent  and  a  half  per 
pound  more  should  sell  it  at  the  same  profit 
in  Cincinnati.  It  is  as  staple  a  commodity 
as  cotton,  or  flour,  or  bacon,  or  corn,  and  any 
of  these  can  be  transported  from  Cliarleston 
to  almost  anywhere  at  one  and  a  half  cents 
per  pound,  and  we  can  see  no  reason  why  rice 
should  bean  exception  to  the  general  rule. 
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We  advise  the  Granges  in  the  rice  region 
*o  be  up  and  doing  ;  a  little  energy  and  busi- 
ness tact  will  add  greatly  to  the  profit,  and 
legitimately  so,  of  their  labors. 

To  our  Ohio  brother  we  send  a  copy  of 
the  Rural,  and  return  a  greeting  with  an 
assurance  that  his  extended  hand  will  be 
grasped  with  all  the  fraternal  kindness  that 
belongs  to  the  Order,  or  is  peculiar  to  the 
warmth  of  a  Southern  heart. 


GRANGE  STATISTICS. 
The  New  York  World  can  see  as  far  through 
the  outside  of  a  millstone  as  "  any  other 
man."  Our  good  Brother  Wilson,  who  so 
gracefully  fills  the  overseer's  chair  of  Knick- 
erbocker Grange,  and  who  presides  so  ably 
over  the  Patron's  Department  of  the  World, 
thinks  we  should  have  Grange  statistics,  and 
believes  we  could  have  them  in  profusion 
and  perfection,  without  money  and  without 
price,  "if"  only  the  patrons  and  farmers 
knew  their  duty  and  would  perform  it.  He 
says,  for  instance,  "if"  any  patron  has, 
through  sundry  methods,  been  induced  to 
make  improvements  on  his  farm  ;  and  "if" 
throughout  the  South  the  Grange  has  induced 
patrons  to  grow  less  cotton  and  more  corn; 
and  "  if"  patrons  anywhere  have  abandoned 
the  credit  for  the  cash  system ;  and  ''  if" 
patrons  would  report  these  facts  to  the  vSubor- 
dinate  Secretaries;  and  "if"  these  Secreta- 
ries would  compile  and  arrange  them,  and 
report  them  to  the  State  Secretaries ;  and 
"if"  these  State  Secretaries  would  consoli- 
date and  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Grange,  then  he  or  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, or  some  other  philanthropist,  might 
tabulate  the  whole  of  these  reports,  and  send 
them  oui — where?  To  the  New  York  World, 
we  suppose,  for  j^ublication. 

Brother  Wilson  thinks  all  this  could  be 
done  without  incurring  a  bill  for  printing 
and  postage  beyond  two  or  three  hundred 
dollars.  It  certainly  could  i/ every  patron  in 
the  land  subscribed  to  an  agricultural  paper, 
and  if  every  agricultural  paper  in  the  coun- 
try could  by  magic  get  hold  of  these  statistics 
and  publish  them  without  fail.  But  does  he 
realize  the  fact,  that,  to  mail  a  single  printed 


sheet  to  every  Grange  in  the  Thiited  States, 
would  require  a  prepaid  postage  bill  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  ? 

Brother  Wilson  is  evidently  "going  it  blind" 
when  he  presumes  to  suggest,  that  a  scheme 
of  such  magnitude  can  be  perfected  by  the 
paultry  outlay  of  a  few  hundred  dollars.  He 
intimates  that  it  is  clear  as  "  mud,"  that  the 
savings  in  implements,  supplies  and  clothing 
could  easily  be  reported,  and  that  a  second 
department  might  show  in  the  report  how 
much  live  stock,  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  hides, 
wool,  etc.,  were  sold  annually  perhaps;  but 
before  he  closes  the  paragraph,  he  says,  "  this 
would  require  too  elaborate  a  calculation  for 
the  average  farmer  to  be  compelled  to  make," 
and  might  all  be  reported  under  one  head. 
Yes,  and  if  Brother  Wilson  will  only  push  his 
theory  a  little  further,  and  attempt  to  apply  it 
practif-ally,  he  will  find  the  entire  subject  too 
elaborate  and  too  complex  for  the  average 
farmer,  and  at  present  totally  impracticable. 

Had  we  space  we  would  discuss  this  subject 
ranch  more  in  detail,  but  will  close  by  sub- 
mitting a  few  thoughts  for  Brother  Wilson's 
contemplation  : 

The  Patrons  of  Husbandry  is  a  National 
organization,  and  any  statistical  report  for  its 
benefit  must  extend  beyond  the  truck  farmer's 
interests  of  New  Y''ork  city. 

The  average  farmer  of  the  United  States  is 
no  accountant,  and  has  never  practised  book- 
keeping sufficiently  to  enable  him  to  report 
the  annual  receipts  and  expenditures  of  his 
farm.  The  Grange  is  an  admirably  adapted 
institution  to  attain  this  end,  and  is  accom- 
plishing much  towards  it,  but  the  goal  is  not 
yet,  nor  will  it  be  reached  for  many  a  day. 

Any  statistical  report  that  would  not  in- 
clude the  products  of  every  State  in  the 
Union  would  be  partial,  and,  therefore,  ob- 
jectionable- 

The  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  Grange 
organization  extends  over  a  country  of  such 
immense  lattitude,  that  within  its  confines 
there  are  both  seed  time  and  harvest  every 
two  consecutive  months  in  the  year.  And  any 
statistical  report  less  comprehensive  than 
would  grasp  all  these  ideas  would  be  worth- 
less. 
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INTERNATIONAL  CO-OPERATION. 

Patrons  of  Husbandry  are,  and  have  been, 
nervously  anxious  to  consummate  some  inter- 
national co-operation  with  the  co-operative 
societies  of  England,  or  to  establish  a  direct 
trade  with  these  societies,  so  that  by  this 
means  the  manufacturers  and  capitalists  of 
Great  Britain  might  be  brought  in  more  direct 
communication  with  the  producers  of  Amer- 
ica. And  rumors  have  been  spread  far  and 
near  that  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
National  Grange  had  made  efforts  and  failed, 
etc.,  etc.,  etc.  All  of  which  is  gammon. 

The  Executive  Committee  did  have  an  in- 
terview with  one  pseudo-Anglico- American 
representative  of  the  English  Societies,  last 
spring,  but  they  dropped  him  unceremoni- 
ousl}"'  because  he  was  not  of  the  first  water. 
This  circumstance  prevented  more  immediate 
and  practical  negotiations  with  an  English 
Deputation  that  were  about  that  time  in 
America.  And  the  Executive  Committee 
have  done  nothing  since  until  quite  recently. 

Brother  J.  W.  A.  Wright,  of  California, 
having  to  take  a  trip  to  Europe  on  private 
business,  the  Worthy  Master  of  the  Na- 
tional Grange  commissioned  him  to  organize 
Granges  in  England,  if  practicable.  And  tiie 
Executive  Committee  appropriated  a  small 
sum  to  assist  in  defraying  Brother  Wright's 
expenses  while  in  England,  to  enable  him  to 
visit  certain  men,  societies,  and  places,  to  ac- 
quire certain  information  upon  the  subject  of 
international  co-operation. 

The  Executive  Committee  are  alive  to  the 
almost  absolute  necessity  of  this  co-operation 
between  our  trans-Atlantic  cousins  and  the 
Patrons  of  the  United  States  ;  but  ''Rome  was 
not  built  in  a  day,"  neither  can  a  grand  co- 
operation of  this  character  be  worked  up  in  a 
trice. 

Our  advice  to  Patrons  is  to  begin  at  once, 
and  at  home,  to  secure  absolute  control  of  the 
products  of  their  labor  for  the  year  1876,  and 
before  the  centennial  will  close,  the  farmer's 
milenium  will  arrive,  for  he  can,  if  he  wishes, 
then  exchange  his  crude  products  for  the 
manufactured  article  of  our  foreign  friends. 
But  if  the  year  rolls  round  and  finds  the  crop, 
for  which  the  farmer  has  labored,  again  in  the 
hands  of  the  speculator,  the  middleman,  the 


merchant,  or  the  anybody  else  but  the  farmer 
himself,  all  the  international  co-operation  in 
Christendom  cannot  benefit  him  a  farthing. 
Then  let  us  see  to  it  that  this  year's  crop  shall 
be  ours,  and  we  will  sell  them  where  and  when 
we  please. 

SOUTHERN  STATES  AGRICULTURAL 
AND  INDUSTRIAL  EXPOSITION. 

We  have  received  from  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, at  New  Orleans,  a  neatly  lithographed 
commission,  appointing  us  a  "  Special  Com- 
missioner" for  the  National  Grange,  of  the 
Southern  States  Agricultural  and  Industrial 
Exposition,  to  be  held  on  the  Fair  Grounds, 
in  that  city,  from  the  26th  February  to  the  6th 
March,  inclusive.  We  regret  our  inability  to 
attend;  and  that  our  readers  may  be  acquainted 
with  the  objects  of  the  Exposition,  and  par- 
ticipate, if  practicable,  we  publish  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  a  circular  letter  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Association  : 

"  It  is  the  aim  of  the  Board  of  Commission- 
ers to  make  it  a  thorough  Exposition  of  the 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Products  of  the 
Southern  States,  Mexico,  and  Central  America, 
but  it  will  be  open  to  competitors  throughout 
the  country,  and  the  General  Premium  List 
will  embrace  all  articles  comprehended  in  the 
general  design  of  an  Agricultural  and  Indus- 
trial Exposition,  including  special  premiums 
for  strictly  Southern  products. 

The  Exposition  will  be  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Mechanics  and  Agricultural 
Fair  Association  of  Louisiana,  and  a  Board 
of  Special  Commissioners  in  each  Soutliern 
State,  while  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a 
thorough  representation  of  the  agricultural 
interests  the  co-operation  of  the  Patrons  of 
Husbandry  is  invited,  and  the  Master  of  every 
Graiige  will  be  duly  constituted  a  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Exposition.  The  Commissioners 
have  every  assurance  of  a  very  general  par- 
ticipation on  the  jiart  of  the  Mexican  Repub- 
lic and  the  Central  American  States,  and  it  is 
expected  that  this  department  uill  be  an  un- 
usually attractive  feature. 

The  Premium  List  is  now  in  course  of  pub- 
lication, and  will  be  ready  for  distribution  to 
applicants  during  the  next  montii.  It  will  be 
on  a  liberal  scale,  and  the  rules  will  provide 
for  a  just  and  impartial  system  of  awards,  by 
competent  and  disinterested  jurors. 

It  is  Che  first  time  that  such  an  enterprise 
has  been  inaugurated  at  the  South,  and  i)eing 
held  at  a  time  when  the  (!ity  of  New  Orleans 
is  thronged  with  tiiousands  of  visitors  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  festivities  of  the  carnival,  it 
affords  unusual  inducements  to  exhibitors  from 
every  section  of  the  country. 
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Tlie  Fair  Grounds  are  generally  conceded 
to  be  tiie  handsomest  in  the  United  States, 
comprising  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres, 
within  fifteen  minutes  ride  by  street  cars  from 
the  centre  of  the  city.  Tiie  grounds  are  shaded 
by  a  beautiful  grove  of  live  oaks,  and  the 
buildings,  which  are  of  recent  construction, 
are  amply  sufficient  to  meet  all  the  necessities 
of  the  most  extensive  Exhibition. 

Tiie  Racing  Course,  which  is  used  by  the 
Louisiana  Jockey  Club  at  all  its  meetings,  is 
justly  famous  throughout  the  country,  and  the 
accommodations  for  stock  are  unsurpassed. 

The  Commissioners  earnestly  appeal  to  the 
people  of  the  Southern  States  to  lend  their  aid 
and  encouragement  to  the  Exposition,  and  to 
make  it  in  all  respects  a  complete  Exhibition 
of  Southern  Productions,  and  it  i?  hoped  that 
manufacturers,  producers,  and  others  in  ever)' 
section  of  the  country  will  participate. 

Ample  arrangements  have  been  perfected 
for  the  transportation  of  goods  and  visitors 
from  every  section  at  reduced  rates." 


GRANGE  OFFICERS. 

There  is  no  one  thing  that  tends  so  much  to 
weaken  and  render  ineffective  any  organiza- 
tion as  a  want  of  regularity  and  punctuality 
of  attendance  on  the  part  of  the  officers  of 
such  organization. 

It  is  true  that  the  same  faults  may  exist 
among  the  members,  but  if  they  do,  the  cause, 
as  a  general  rule,  may  be  traced  directly  to 
remissness  of  the  officials  in  charge.  If  those 
whose  duty  it  is  to  warm,  ventilate,  and  other- 
wise prepare  the  rooms  for  use  are  often  dila- 
tor^'  in  the  performance  of  duty,  how  soon 
will  the  members  learn  the  lesson  of  tardiness, 
lingering  elsewhere  until  they  may  find  the 
place  of  business  ready  to  welcome  them, 
while  if  the  house  is  to  be  found  in  good  order 
and  attractive,  besides  being  comfortable,  at  an 
early  hour,  how  prompt  will  be  the  coming 
together  of  the  family  or  brotherhood  which 
inhabit  it,  there  to  converse  and  to  consult  to- 
gether and  mutually  enjoy  each  others'  societv 
for  a  time  before  the  routine  of  duty  begins. 

The  rooms  ready,  the  hour  of  business  hav- 
ing arrived,  how  essential  that  the  work  should 
promptly  begin,  that  each  moment  may  bear 
its  own  burden,  and  not  by  delay  be  obliged 
to  crowd  its  labors  upon  its  fellows  that  suc- 
ceed it,  and  thus  bring  hurry  and  consequent 
confusion. 

If  officers  are  behind,  and  the  time  of  open- 
ing passes,  the  time  of  every  person  who  waits 
is  running  to  waste,  and  the  aggregate  is  very 
great.  But  the  loss  of  time  is  small  In  value 
compared  to  the  demoralizing  effect  upon  the 
society  and  its  members  and  officers. 

To  have  work  well  done  it  should  be  per- 
formed in  its  own  appointed  time  and  place, 
and  by  the  duly  constituted  agents,  hence  the 
dulv  commissioned  and   instructed  officers  of 


.society  are  the  best  per-ons  to  execute  the 
official  functions.  An  officer  absent,  and  con- 
fusion begins,  delay  follows,  and  often  harm 
and  wrong  results  as  the  direct  product,  as  no 
one  can  temporarily  till  a  {)osition  as  well  as 
one  who  has  made  the  duties  of  the  place  a 
study,  and  is  thus  prepared  for  good  work. 
No  private  member  likes  to  be  unexpectedly 
called  upon  to  fill  a  vacant  place,  even  though 
it  be  not  difficult. 

Tiie  moral  effect  is  still  greater  on  the  re- 
maining officers,  and  particularly  so  upon  the 
membership.  Let  those  whose  duty  it  is  to 
lead  be  away  frequently  from  their  posts  of 
labor,  and  how  soon  will  the  privates  find  in 
such  conduct  both  occasion  and  excuse  for 
similar  absence,  and  soon  neither  the  officers 
or  members  expect  to  find  the  other  in  attend- 
ance, and  the  organization  is  powerless  for 
good,  but  fruitful  towards  undermining  the 
foundation  of  the  whole  fabiic. 

DansviUe,  N.  Y. 

POLITICS  AND  THE  GRANGE. 

The  Grange  is  not  a  political  institution,  is 
not  a  political  party,  nor  is  it  an  adjunct  to 
any  present  political  party.  Yet  it  has  its 
own  great  purposes  to  carry  out,  its  own  ends 
to  subserve,  and  its  aims  to  accomplish,  and 
in  order  to  do  these  it  must,  when  it  becomes 
necessary,  act  upon  the  sources  of  power, 
in  order  to  eflfect  legislation  favorable  to  its 
ideas.  In  this  country  the  source  of  all 
power  is  the  people.  The  Grange  is  an 
American  institution,  is  of  American  origin, 
and  its  members  are  the  bone  and  sinew  of 
the  American  people,  and  it  now  contains  one- 
fifth  of  all  the  voters  of  the  United  States, 
and  is  rapidly  increasing  its  ranks.  In  spite 
of  the  fears  of  its  pretended  friends  and  the 
anxiety  of  some  of  its  real  friends,  it  may  be 
necessary  that  it  should  at  the  right  time  in- 
fluence legislation  by  its  votes,  and  shape 
statutes.  National,  State  and  Municipal,  .so  as 
to  conserve  its  own  interests.  This  is  the  only 
American  method  for  correcting  abuses,  right- 
ing grievances,  and  promoting  necessary  good. 

The  interests  of  the  Grange  are  not  hostile 
to  the  interests  of  any  other  great  class  of 
the  American  people.  The  complete  accom- 
plishment of  its  purposes  will%ive  increased 
vitality,  character  and  power  to  every  Ameri- 
can institution,  and  will  be  a  positive  benefit 
to  ninety-nine  in  a  hundred  of  the  people  of 
this  country.  It  has  now  become  a  mighty 
power  in  the  land,  becau.se,  not  only  of  its 
numbers,  and  the  fact  that  they  own  nearly 
all  the  landed  wealth  of  the  country,  but 
because  also  of  its  compact  and  thorough 
organization,  its  union  and  singleness  of 
purpose. 

Two  millions  of  active,  thinking  men,  con- 
trolling the  food  and  clothing  of  a  country, 
united  in  a  single  aim,  and  moving  with  one 
mind  all  over  the  land,  from  one  end  of  it  to 
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another,  are  indeed  a  mighty  machine  when 
set  in  motion.  Fortunately  its  aims  are  hon- 
orable, its  purposes  pure  and  its  claims  just. 
Fraud,  trickery,  and  corruption  can  find  no 
screen  within  its  tents,  and  when  it  chooses 
to  move  it  will  be  for  the  good  of  the  whole 
country. 

Its  purpo.ses  are  announced  and  its  members 
belong  to  every  shade  of  politics,  yet  they 
will  be  united  for  their  own  objects,  and  they 
need  not  and  will  not  attach  themselves  to 
any  great  political  party.  Politicians,  who 
are  shrewd  calculators,  will  shape  their 
party  demands  to  suit  the  Grangers,  and 
unsolicited  will  work  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Grange. 

Education  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  present 
want  of  the  Grange,  and  in  this  it  needs  and 
must  have  certain  legislation  suited  to  its 
wants,  national,  (State  and  local  legislation 
may  be  required  in  this  matter,  and  it  can 
only  be  obtained  by  votes. 

The  right  to  sell  where  he  can  obtain  the 
best  price  for  his  products  and  the  right  to 
buy  where  he  can  make  the  best  and  cheapest 
purchases,  are  natural  rights  of  all  men,  and 
in  order  to  secure  these  rights,  artificial  re- 
strictions on  trade  imposed  by  the  revenue 
laws  of  the  Government  must  be  abolished, 
and  free  trade  established.  This  requires 
national  legislation,  and  when  the  Grange 
demands  it,  they  must  vote  for  it ;  this  is  the 
only  way  to  efi'ect  the  purpose. 

Monopolies  are  inimical  to  all  American 
ideas  and  institutions,  and  are  esjjecially 
obnoxious  to  the  Grange;  they  now  control 
legislation  against  all  other  interests  of  the 
country,  they  control  it  by  corrupting  and 
bribing  it ;  the  Grange  for  its  own  protection 
must  .-ooner  or  later,  correct  the  corrupt  and 
mischievous  legislstion  in  favor  of  monopo- 
lies, by  purifying  legislation  through  pure 
legislators,  and  this  can  only  be  done  through 
the  ballot  box. 

Transportation  is  a  vital  question  with  the 
Grange ;  there  must  be  not  only  increased 
facilities  for  transportation,  but  hurtful  and 
unjust  discrimination  must  bo  controlled  by 
legislation,  and  legislators  must  be  elected  by 
ballot  for  this  purpose. 

These,  with  a  hundred  minor  subjects, 
which  afi'ect  the  great  body  of  farmers  of  the 
country,  such  as  dog  taxes,  game  laws,  fence 
laws,  which  require  legislation,  indicate  that 
while  the  Grange  is  not  organized  for  politi- 
cal purposes,  and  should  and  can  never  be 
controlled  by  a  political  party,  yet  that  it 
mu.st  attain  many  of  its  ends  by  that  political 
machinery  known  as  elections,  through  which 
it  can  shape  legislation  for  its  interests.  And 
we  reiterate  those  interests  to  their  fullest 
completion,  do  not  war  with  the  interest  of 
the  balance  of  the  community,  but  are  in 
harmony  with  the  interests  of  the  merchant, 
the  manufacturer,  the  mechanic,  the  profes- 


sional man  and  all  methods  or  transportation. 
—  Co-operative  News,  New  Orleans. 


PROFIT  IN  LITTLE  THINGS. 

Southern  farmers  have  thought  that  no  crop 
but  cotton  could  be  turned  into  money.  They 
have,  therefore,  paid  little  or  no  attention  to 
the  minor  products  of  a  farm,  such  as  apples, 
peaches  and  other  products,  eggs,  butter, 
honey,  chickens,  hides,  tallow,  etc.,  and  even 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  other  crops  of  similar 
importance  have  been  neglected.  The  last 
sea.son  has  somewhat  changed  this  opinion  in 
a  majority  of  the  farmers.  In  Arkan.sas 
county  the  Patrons  made  an  arrangement  last 
spring  with  a  certain  merchant,  to  take  in 
payment  for  merchandise  anything  market- 
able that  the  farmers  might  bring.  Money 
was  scarce  and  another  crop  was  uncertain, 
while  many  little  articles,  of  the  nature  above 
stated,  were  either  wasted  or  unnecessarily 
consumed,  that  in  larger  cities,  to  which  there 
was  ready  access,  would  find  an  eager  sale. 
The  result  of  this  arrangement  was,  that  in 
the  first  six  or  seven  months  of  the  year  1875 
there  had  been  shipped  and  sold  from  the 
county  about  $20,000  worth  of  products  not 
before  deemed  worthy  of  sale.  But  for  this 
happy  forethought  of  the  Patrons,  many  farm- 
ers could  not  have  sustained  themselves 
through  the  spring ;  they  would  have  had 
nothing  to  live  on  while  they  made  a  crop, 
the  merchants  being  unable  to  credit  them 
and  they  having  no  money  to  pay  for  what 
they  needed.  This  should  teach  a  le.sson  to 
all  who  neglect  the  seeming  trifles  of  a  farm. 
Everything  siiould  be  utilized.  Merchants 
should  buy  every  product  of  the  farm,  whether 
there  is  money  in  it  or  not ;  tiie  gooils  they 
generally  give  in  exchange  will  pay  prolit 
enough.  Thus  will  his  sales  be  increased  and 
the  country  become  more  prosperous. 


ITEMS  WORTH  REMEMBERING. 

Benzine  and  common  clay  will  clean  marble. 

If  you  buy  carpets  for  durability,  choose 
small  figures. 

Naturalists  say  that  a  single  swallow  will 
devour  six  thousand  flies  in  one  ilav. 

Butter  will  remove  tar  spots.  "  Soap  and 
water  will  afterward  take  out  thegrea.^e  stain. 

To  remove  paint  splashed  upon  window 
panes,  use  hot  solution  of  .soda  and  a  soft 
flannel. 

Kerosene  and  powdered  lime,  whiting,  or 
wood  ashes,  will  scour  tins  with  least  trouble 

immersing  a  growing  plant  in  water  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  degrees  will  clean  it 
of  lice  and  other  insects,  and  not  hurt  the 
plant. 

To  clean  a  browned  porcelain  kettle,  boil 
peeled  potatoes  in  it.  The  porcelain  will  be 
rendered  nearly  as  white  as  when  new. 


Editorial  and  Literary. 
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HINTS  FOR  THE  MONTH. 

Is  there  anything  unfinished  that  it  waa  your 
purpose  to  complete  in  January  ?  If  so,  set 
about  it  at  once,  and  finish  it  before  you  un- 
dertake new  work. 

If  your  fences  are  repaired,  and  you  have 
manure  to  haul  out,  do  not  wait  for  a  more 
convenient  time,  but  put  it  out  now,  and  re- 
member, it  will  not  pay  to  haul  home-made 
manures  over  half  a  mile ;  and  they  should 
never  be  hauled  over  wet  land.  If  the  fields 
nearest  the  premises  have  been  frequently 
manured  in  the  drill,  and  you  think  they  have 
had  enough,  try  broadcasting  a  little  on  a  few 
acres,  and  you  will  soon  learn  what  a  small 
proportion  of  the  earth's  surface  your  "heavy" 
manuring  is.  It  is  next  thing  to  an  impossi- 
bility to  making  a  piece  of  land  too  rich  by 
spreading  manure  upon  it. 

Litter  your  stables,  cow  houses,  pig  pens, 
and  sheep  houses  well  with  leaves  or  pine 
straw.  Stock  will  make  a  great  deal  of  manure 
this  month  that  may  be  applied  advantageous- 
ly next  month. 

Of  course  you  have  a  supply  of  wood  on 
hand,  and  always  keep  the  family  warm  with 
cheerful  fires.  Have  you  any  cattle  or  sheep? 
Remember  that  good  shelter  is  as  necessary 
for  their  comfort  at  this  season  as  fires  are  for 
the  comfort  of  your  family. 

Have  your  cows  been  standing  in  open  pens 
ankle  deep  in  mud,  while  you  pretended  to 
feed  them  by  throwing  a  basketfull  of  dry 
straw  or  shucks  on  the  ground  for  them  to 
trample  over  and  compost,  instead  of  being 
closely  and  comfortably  housed?  If  so,  the 
next  time  you  repeat  that  act,  stand  alongside 
of  them  in  the  mud  for  an  hour,  just  to  test 
the  comfort  of  the  thing. 

Were  your  calves  last  night  standing  like 
scallawags  under  the  eaves  of  the  shed,  chew- 
ing the  cud  of  despair?     And  your  sheep,  if 
you  have  any,  are  they  and  their  little  lambs  | 
at  liberty  in  the  pasture  where  you  have  not  ! 
seen    them   in   a   fortnight?      A   thoughtful  ; 
farmer  will  not  practice  such  extravagance, 
and  a  humane  owner  will  not  be  so  merciless, 


and  yet  there  are  hosts  of  cases  In  the  South 
to  which  the  above  inquiries  are  applicable. 

Let  those  then  who  find  that  they  are 
chargeable  amend  matters  at  once.  It  is  not 
too  late  to  begin  to  take  better  care  of  stock, 
for  March  and  April  have  yet  to  come,  and 
both  are  more  trying  months  on  feeble  and 
impoverished  stock  than  the  present  month. 

Ditches  that  were  not  cleaned  earlier 
should  now  be  raked  out,  and  a  thorough 
cleaning  now  will  destroy  the  germs  of  much 
early  grass  that  would  come  only  to  choke 
them  in  the  early  spring. 

Oats  can  be  profitably  sown  any  time  during 
this  month. 

Thirty  years  ago,  we  frequently  heard  old 
farmers  say,  they  never  let  February  pass 
without  planting  a  field  of  corn ;  and  strange 
to  say  they  always  contended  this  was  the  best 
corn  they  made.  We  have  never  tried  the 
experiment,  but  if  the  latter  part  of  the  montii 
be  seasonable  it  might  be  worth  while  testing 
it. 

At  that  season,  the  last  of  February,  we 
usually  spayed,  altered,  and  marked  our  pigs, 
and  that  too  without  consulting  the  moon ; 
but  we  have  seen  so  few  pigs  latterly  we 
scarcely  know  whether  to  advise  this  work 
for  February  or  not.  We  had  better  say,  per- 
haps, first,  get  the  pigs  ;  and  we  do  say  this 
with  all  our  vim — get  the  pigs.  Just  so 
many  pigs  as  will  act  as  scavengers  on  your 
farm  will  give  you  annually  all  the  bacon 
your  whole  family  will  consume,  and  not  cost 
you  one  cent  per  pound  as  pork.  But  you 
must  see  them  every  day,  and  pot  turn  them 
in  an  endless  pasture  for  other  scavangers  to 
prey  upon.  Economize  the  slops,  litter,  and 
trash  around  the  premises  for  the  hog  trough, 
and  the  bacon  will  be  made. 

Don't  neglect  the  gardens — flower  and  vege- 
table. Transplant,  prune,  and  sow  seeds. 
English  peas,  beets,  Irish  potatoes,  radishes, 
spinach,  and  many  other  hardy  vegetables 
may  be  planted  this  month,  and  lettuce  and 
cabbage  plants  from  hot  houses  may  be  trans- 
planted. 
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Shade  and  fruit  trees  ma}'  be  trimmed  and 
transplanted.  Grape  vines  should  have  been 
pruned  earlier.  We  believe  in  the  trellis  for 
vines,  though  the  customary  practice  now  is 
to  force  the  vine  to  fruit  by  keeping  it  cut  to 
as  little  vine  as  practicable. 

If  you  have  clover  or  grass  patches,  give 
them  a  good  dressing  of  plaster  and  phosphate 
mixed.  Harrow  your  small  grain  fields  with 
a  heavy  iron-toothed  two-horse  harrow,  unless 
the  grain  is  .so  far  advanced  as  to  completely 
cover  the  land.  And,  if  you  can  afford  it,  top 
dress  them  immediately  before  or  after  the 
harrowing.  Try  an  acre  or  two  in  this  way 
at  any  rate,  and  see  the  effect  of  this  cultivation 
and  manuring.  We  think  we  have  seen  it 
double  the  anticipated  crop. 

Planting  time  will  soon  be  upon  us  ;  but 
remember,that  half  the  work  of  making  a  crop 
of  almost  anything  should  be  done  before  the 
seed  are  planted.  Don't  get  in  a  hurry  and 
plant  because  you  see  your  neighbor  planting ; 
but  complete  your  preparation  thoroughly, 
and  when  you  are  ready,  and  not  till  then,  put 
your  seed  in  the  ground.  Seed  in  a  warm, 
well  pulverized  bed,  will  germinate  quicker, 
grow  off  more  rapidly,  and  mature  better  than 
the  same  seed  planted  a  month  earlier  in  cold 
cloddy  or  stiff  land. 

MORE  GRASS  AND  LESS  COTTON. 

A  friend  and  subscriber  in  the  old  North 
State,  making  us  a  remittance,  says  : 

"  We  hope  you  will  give  us  a  great  deal  of 
information  concerning  the  cultivated  grasses 
and  clover.  We  can't  make  a  support  grow- 
ing cotton  at  the  present  prices,  and  we  are 
compelled  to  raise  something  else  in  its  place 
or  quit  farming." 

This  little  paragraph  sugge,'3ts  to  us  so  many 
ideas,  that  we  are  a  little  chary  about  making 
it  the  text,  as  it  were,  for  an  article.  So  fre- 
quently have  we  of  late  years  advised  the 
Southern  planters  to  grow  clover,  if  but  a  half 
acre  to  the  mule,  and  demonstrated  by  prac- 
tice that  our  advice  was  wholesome,  that  we 
forbear  saying  what  we  are  induced  to  say  on 
this  point.  Suffice  for  the  present,  that  we 
assure  the  owner  of  any  acre  of  red  land  in 
any  Southern  State  that  if  he  will  pen  cattle, 
or  hurdle  sheep  upon  it,  or  broadcast  twice 
as  much  stable  or  other  manure  upon  it  as  he 


ever  before  put  upon  any  acre  of  land,  and 
plough  it  often  enough  to  have  it  thoroughly 
pulverized,  and  harrow  it  till  it  is  as  mellow 
as  a  garden  bed,  and  then  sow  it  with  ten  (10) 
pounds  of  clover  seed  this  month,  aftd  brush 
it  very  lightly,  or  roll  the  land  after  the  seed 
is  sown,  he  will  secure  a  stand  of  clover  that 
will  pasture  twenty  ewes  or  half  dozen  calves 
the  greater  part  of  next  winter. 

In  May,  1877,  he  will  harvest  two  tons  of 
clover  hay  for  his  mules.  In  September,  of 
same  year,  one  and  a  half  tons  for  milch  cows 
and  sheep,  and  in  1878  he  may  anticipate  a 
similar  yield.  If  then,  in  October,  '78,  the 
land  be  turned  over  properly,  it  may  be  sown 
in  barley,  with  a  prospect  of  thirty  bushels  to 
the  acre,  or,  if  soiled,  (fed  green)  till  April, 
the  barley  stubble  may  be  then  turned  under, 
and  a  bale  of  cotton  be  taken  off  the  land  in 
the  fall. 

One  other  experiment.  If  an  acre  of  good 
land  be  made  more  fertile  this  month  by 
heavy  manuring,  and  be  ploughed  every  three 
weeks  until  middle  of  May,  and  then  har- 
rowed and  left  in  good  condition,  it  will,  dur- 
ing the  summer,  grow  a  crop  of  grass  or  mixed 
grass  and  weeds,  which,  if  cut  at  the  proper 
time,  will  yield  more  provender  for  plough 
stock  than  can  be  bought  with  the  money  for 
which  the  cotton  might  be  sold,  if  the  same 
lot  be  cultivated  in  cotton. 

One  other  idea  about  grass.  If  any  broom- 
sedge  old  field  be  burnt  off  in  January,  or 
early  in  February,  and  stock  be  kept  off  it  till 
the  grass  is  again  grown  to  about  one  foot  in 
height,  that  broomsedge  grass,  if  then  cut,  will 
cure  in  twenty-four  hours  and  produce  a  hay 
that  is  better  for  mules,  cattle  or  siieep,  than 
half  the  Northern  hay  we  buy. 

"  We  can't  raise  cotton  at  present  prices." 
Would  that  every  Southern  farmer  really 
believed  this.  We  aret^aily  repeating  it,  and 
yet  we  annually  practice  just  the  opposite.  If 
we  would  only  grow  oats  and  gra.ss  enough 
for  our  mules,  and  corn  and  wheat  enough  for 
liome  consumption,  we  would  find  it  almost 
neces.sary  then  to  grow  meat  enough  for  our 
tables,  for  the  scavengers  of  the  grain  fields 
would  produce  that  much  And  when  we  do 
this,  we  can  then  calculate  accurately  what  it 
co.sts  to  grow  a  pound  of  cotton. 
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At  present  we  confess  our  inability  to  tell 
exactly  what  it  costs  to  make  a  pound,  a  bale, 
or  an  acre  of  cotton.  We  practice  the  tenant 
system  entirely,  and  with  some  of  our  tenants 
W3  find  it  both  profitable  and  a  pleasure  to 
make  cotton  ;  with  others  it  is  a  drudgery, 
and  with  a  few  it  is  a  loss.  But  in  the  aggre- 
gate it  is  profitable.  Some  years  it  has  paid 
us  twenty  per  cent,  on  the  investment.  This 
year  it  has  paid  us  but  twelve  and  a  quarter 
per  cent.  If  we  were  prosperous  in  the  South, 
cotton  at  seven  cents  per  pound  w-juld  pay 
seven  per  cent,  on  the  investment.  As  long 
as  we  are  a  nation  of  buyers,  cotton  at  fifteen 
cents  will  not  pay  five  per  cent.,  simply  be- 
cause every  thing  we  buy,  (and  we  buy  every 
thing  we  consume)  costs  from  twenty-five  to 
one  hundred  per  cent  more  than  it  should. 
A  barrel  of  flour  costs  ten  dollars,  and  to  raise 
the  money  to  pay  for  it  we  have  to  struggle 
through  an  entire  year,  battling  against  oppo- 
sition from  every  quarter,  both  human  and 
divine,  and  if  we  consider  the  tax  upon  our 
energies,  our  patience  and  our  brain,  the 
worry  and  the  perplexity  of  the  inefficient 
labor,  the  expense  of  the  mule  and  his  plough 
irons,  the  vicissitude  of  the  weather,  and  all 
the  minor  troubles  and  trials  incident  to  a  cot- 
ton crop,  we  at  once  conclude  it  costs  at  least 
ten  dollars  to  make  that  other  ten  with  which 
to  buy  that  necessary  barrel  of  flour. 

But  if  we  sow  an  acre  of  wheat  in  the  fall, 
it  is  but  a  single  day's  labor,  and  with  a 
moiety  of  good  luck,  the  yield  will  be  more 
than  five  bushels,  whicii  can  be  harvested  by 
another  day's  labor,  when  the  barrel  of  flour 
is  ours  and  no  money  paid  out  This  barrel 
is  the  flour  of  contentment.  But  when  will 
tlie  Southern  farmer  find  this  out  ? 


REPORTED  EXPERIMENTS. 

As  a  counterpart  to  our  editorial  headed 
"  More  Grass  and  less  Cotton,"  we  publish 
with  pleasure  the  following  reported  experi- 
ments: 

The  Abbeville  County  Agricultural  Society 
offered  a  premium  each,  for  the  best  ten 
acres,  and  the  best  one  acre  of  cats.  The 
successful  competitor  at  their  Fair  last  Octo- 
ber, was  Major  R.  A.  Griffin.  Hear  his  re- 
port. 
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"  The  land  is  rather  thin,  coarse,  gravelly 
upland,  with  a  western  exposure  ;  was  planted 
in  cotton  in  1874,  and  highly  fertilized  with 
cotten  seed  and  phosphate  composted.  On 
the  1st  October  furrows  were  run  around  the 
cotton  rows  witii  bull-tongue  ploughs ;  the 
oats  were  sown  at  the  rate  of  two  bushels  per 
acre,  and  covered  by  passing  cultivators  twice 
through  each  middle.  Tlie  oats  were  of  the 
red  rust  proof  variety.  Cost  of  cultivation  or 
seeding  down  was  about  seventy-five  cents  per 
acre.  The  crop  was  reaped  between  1st  and 
10th  of  June.  The  yield  from  the  ten  acres 
was  five  hundred  and  thirty-one  bushels  ;  and 
on  the  one  acre  sixty  bushels.  The  whole 
product  was  gathered  and  measured  according 
to  the  requirements  laid  down  in  the  pre- 
mium list ;  and  the  oats  weighed  thirty-six 
pounds  to  the  bushels  by  measurement." 

A  certificate  of  Maj.  Griffin  is  attached  to 
this  report,  and  also  one  from  Col.  G.  McD 
Miller,  stating  that  he  measured  the  land,  and 
saw  the  grain  harvested,  threshed,  measured 
and  weighed. 

Those  five  hundred  and  thirty-one  bushels 
of  oats  have  doubtless  been  sold  for  as  many 
dollars,  and  the  cost  of  making  them  could 
not  have  been  thirty-one  dollars  above  the 
worth  of  the  straw.  So  that  tract  of  ten  acres 
in  oats  yielded  an  income  of  five  hundred 
dollars.  As  much  would  not  have  been  real- 
ized had  the  land  been  cultivated  in  cotton 
and  produced  two  bales  to  the  acre. 

But  we  have  other  experiments  which  we 
beg  our  readers  to  carefully  consider,  as  they 
peruse-  them,  and  resolve  at  once  to  go  and 
test  this  year  whether  they  can  be  equalled. 

Dr.  Jas.  T.  Baskin  testifies,  that  he  pre- 
pared an  acre  of  high  branch  bottom  land  in 
June,  1875,  by  ploughing  it  as  deeply  as  pos. 
sible,  as  the  land  had  only  been  cultivated  one 
year.  Furrows  were  laid  off"  four  feet  apart, 
with  a  common  shovel,  and  in  this  furrow 
corn  was  drilled  as  thick  as  we  usually  plant 
cotton,  and  covered  by  two  furrows,  with  a 
subsoil  plough.  When  the  corn  was  about 
five  inches  high  it  was  ploughed  "out  and 
out ; "  ten  days  after  it  was  thoroughly  hoed 
nd  thinned  out  about  as  we  usually  chop  out 
cotton.  When  about  waist  high  it  was  "  run 
round  "  with  shovels  and  the  middles  thrown 
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out  with  half  shovels.  No  other  cultivation 
was  given  it.  No  manure  of  any  kind  was 
used.  The  land  was  alluvial,  and  was  over- 
flowed just  before  the  corn  received  the  iirst 
ploughing.  The  entire  cost  of  cultivating 
the  acre  was  nine  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  and 
the  yield  was  thirty-one  barrels  of  raerchaut- 
able  corn.  An  average  barrel  was  shelled, 
and  measured  out  two  bushels,  three  pecks, 
three  quarts,  and  one  and  one-half  pints ; 
aggregating  over  ninety  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Mr.  Edward  Calhoun  certified  to  the  accu- 
ate  measurement  of  the  land,  and  Mr.  Jas. 
M.  Martin  makes  affidavit  as  to  the  correct- 
ness of  the  report  concerning  the  cultivation, 
yield  and  measurement. 

Mr.  P.  N.  Bell  reports,  that  he  measured 
ofl'  five  acres  of  upland,  stubble  land,  clay 
sub.soil ;  broke  it  up  with  subsoil  plough  in 
February ;  laid  it  oflf  with  a  small  shovel 
plough,  followed  by  a  subsoil,  four  feet  wide  ; 
on  the  10th  May  planted  corn  in  these  fur- 
rows, dropping  the  seed  every  three  feet ;  du- 
ring the  season  ploughed  three  times,  first 
with  a  subsoil,  then  with  a  shovel,  and 
the  third  time  with  a  sweep  ;  ten  days  be- 
tween ploughings;  chopped  over  twice  with 
hoes ;  no  fertilizers  used ;  corn  gathered 
second  week  in  October,  and  measured  out 
one  hundred  and  seventy  bushels.  Affidavit 
is  made  of  the  above  by  Mr.  Bell,  and  cor- 
roborated by  the  testimony  of  Mr.  R.  M. 
Pratt. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Pratt  reports  harvesting  two 
hundred  and  sixty  bushels  of  corn  from  five 
acres  of  bottom  land.  The  cultivation  was 
very  similar  to  the  above,  except  that  he  gave 
his  crop  but  one  hoeing.  This  report  is  sworn 
to  by  Mr.  Pratt,  and  affidavit  attached  as  to 
its  correctness  by  Messrs.  P.  N.  Bell  and  J. 
N.  Ashley. 

Mr.  Robert  Pratt  further  reports  a  yield  of 
fifty-eight  bu.shels  and  one  peck  from  one  acre 
of  upland  ;  corn  planted  on  5lh  April,  in  four 
feet  beds,  two  feet  on  the  bed,  and  cultivated 
as  usual,  except  that  it  received  but  one  hoe- 
ing ;  manured  witli  six  bushels  of  cotton  seed 
and  phosphate  c-ompost  per  acre,  the  phos- 
phate costing  two  dollars  per  acre. 

He  further  reports  harvesting  eighty-two 
bushels  of  corn  from  one  acre  of  bottom  land, 


without  manure  ;  corn  plauttd  three  and  a  half 
feet  by  nine  inches,  and  cultivated  substan- 
tially the  same  as  he  did  the  five  acre  lot. 
These  two  last  reports  were  testified  to  as  the 
others  were. 

We  need  not  comment  upon  these  reports  ; 
they  speak  for  themselves,  and  may  be  relied 
upon  as  facts,  for  these  farmers  are  all  men 
of  standing  in  Abbeville  County,  and  their 
reports  cannot  be  questioned. 


STATE    BOARD    OF    AGRICULTURE. 

No  one  State  in  this  Union  is  more  emphati- 
cally agricultural  than  South  Carolina,  and  yet 
in  her  capacity  as  a  State  she  has  done,  per- 
haps, less  than  any  of  them  towards  fostering 
agriculture.  Of  our  agricultural  resources  the 
world  knows  nothing,  and  perhaps  never  will 
know  anything,  unless  by  some  process  of 
legerdemain  our  Executive  can  induce  the 
Legislature  to  establish  something  after  the 
manner  of  a  Board  of  Agriculture. 

A  few  years  ago,  perliaps  in  1871,  there  was 
created  a  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  wiiich,  how- 
ever, died  with  its  birth,  because  a  political 
significance  was  given  to  it  by  placing  it  un- 
der the  supervision  of  a  partizan  that  knew  no 
better  than  to  publish,  amongst  other  silly 
things,  the  fact  that  the  average  crop  of  wheat 
in  South  Carolina  was  twenty  bushels  per 
acre,  whereas  it  was  scarcely  the  third  of  it. 

But  this  failure  should  not  prevent  the  es- 
tabiislimentof  a  Board  that  could  at  this  par- 
ticular crisis  effect  so  much  real  substantial 
benefit  to  the  State.  Capitalists  coming  to 
our  State  with  a  view  to  make  investments, 
could  by  no  possible  means  find  authentic 
data  to  guide  them,  but  would  be  left  to  the 
capi'ice  of  individual  property  holders,  who 
are  seldom  disposed  toward  pro  bono  publico  in 
transferring  real  estate.  We  have  water  pow- 
ers in  this  State  that  are  all  tiiat  manufactu- 
rers could  desire,  and  yet  where  can  a  stranger 
learn  of  their  existence?  The  State  owns  a 
canal  and  water  power  that  to  a  Northern 
company  of  manufacturers  would  be  worth  a 
mint  of  money  ;  but  what  official  of  the  State 
knftws  wliere  it  is.  This  work  once  cost  the 
State  a  million  of  gold  to  cjmplete- 

Amongst  the  hidden  resources  of  our  State 
are  minerals  of  various   kiiuis  and  value,  but 
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who  knows  any  thing  of  tlie  g<^,ology  of  South 
Carolina  ?  Most  of  her  inhabitants  are  rapidly 
becoming  ignorant  even  of  lier  geographical 
ciianges,  if  these  words  can  be  used  to  express 
tlio  following  thoughts :  new  counties  are 
laid  off,  so  that  old  land-marks  are  gone  ;  new 
railroads  are  projected,  so  that  distant  points 
are  brought  almost  within  speaking  distance 
of  each  other,  if  we  consider  how  space  is 
being  obliterated  by  time  ;  new  towns  with 
new  names  spring  up  like  magic  on  all  our 
thoroughfares,  and  the  whole  social  structure 
of  the  State  has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  as 
thoroughly  revolutionized  as  if  we  were  a 
new  State.  The  people  are  not  keeping  pace 
with  these  changes,  simply  because  they  have 
no  official  sources  whence  to  obtain  the  infor- 
mation necessary  to  keep  them  posted. 

A  State  Board  of  Agriculture  properly 
conditioned  would  supply  all  these  deficien- 
cies at  but  little  cost  to  the  State,  and  with 
great  benefit  to  the  people.  Such  a  Board 
would  not  only  give  us  a  geographical  and 
geological  survey  of  the  State,  but  would 
furnish  us  with  crop  statistics,  reports  upon 
the  development  of  our  phosphate  deposits, 
the  value  to  the  farmer  of  commercial  fertili- 
zers, discuss  the  question  of  labor  and  immi- 
gration, investigate  and  report  upon  the  neces- 
sity of  diversified  industry,  the  growth  of 
wool  and  live  stock,  the  question  of  irrigation, 
the  cultivation  of  the  grasses  and  the  fruits, 
the  preservation  of  our  forest  lands,  the  re- 
cuperation of  our  waste  lands,  the  analysis  of 
our  soils,  the  necessity  or  inadvisability  of  a 
change  in  our  fence  law,  the  utility  of  farmer's 
clubs,  the  necessity  of  the  existence  of  a  State 
Agricultural  Society,  improvement  in  Agri- 
cultural machinery, the  practicability  of  found- 
ing an  Agricultuaal  College  in  the  State,  and 
publish,  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  quar- 
terly, semi-annually,  or  annually,  reports 
upon  any  and  all  subjects  that  they  might 
deem  conducive  to  the  promotion  of  the  agri- 
cultural interests  of  the  State. 

The  Executive  certainly  sees  the  need  of  such 
a  Board.  Will  he  not  use  his  influence  to 
have  it  created  and  established  upon  a  proper 


THE  CENTENNIAL. 
On  the  tenth  day  of  May   next  the  grand 
International  Exhibition  will    be   opened   in 
Philadelphia,   where,  in    commemoration    of 


the  birth,  progress,  and  present  power  of  the 
United  States  Government,  will  be  gathered 
from  all  the  Nations  of  Christendom,  com- 
mercial,mechanical, and  agricultural  products. 
in  friendly  rivalry,  as  evidences  of  their 
respective  advancement  in  civilization.  Our 
Nation  (?)  will  be  there  in  all  her  prowess, 
and  though  each  and  every  State  will 
for  and  of  itself  attempt  to  establish  its  just 
claim  to  pre-eminence  in  one  or  the  other 
great  departments  of  industrial  life,  yet  the 
Government  as  such — Uncle  Sam — will  doubt- 
less be  the  most  prominent  feature  in  the 
grand  drama,  and  an  epitome  of  his  history 
from  infancy  to  the  vigor  of  his  present  man- 
hood, will  there  be  read  daily  as  the  successive 
evidences  of  his  development  will  be  seen  on 
exhibition.  The  Red  Man  and  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  will  be  represented  too  there;  the 
revolutionary  sire,  with  his  Whig  or  Tory 
offspring,  will  claim  a  place  in  the  picture  ; 
the  barnburners  and  old  hunkers  will  be 
there ;  the  freesoiiers  and  the  cooneries  will 
show  themselves ;  the  copperhead  and  radi- 
cal will  vie  with  each  other  in  making  this 
occasion  a  political  jubilee;  and  most  of  all, 
the  people  will  be  there,  singing  peans  to  the 
father  of  nations,  and  rejoicing  in  the  thought 
that  we  are  forty  millions  strong,  and  are  at 
peace  with  all  the  world,  and  "  the  rest  of 
mankind." 

Immense  preparations  are  being  made  too 
by  individual  States,  many  of  them  having 
made  large  appropriations  to  secure  them 
advantages  and  privileges  that  money  alone 
could  buy.  The  following  States  have  had 
the  grounds  selected  within  the  enclosure,  and 
are  having  the  work  prepared  for  the  erection 
of  buildings  for  the  use  of  their  citizens  and 
exhibitors  :  Penn.sylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Michigan,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Missouri,  Kansas, 
West  Virginia,  Nevada,  Wiscon.sin,  Iowa, 
Minnesota,  Arkansas. 

South  Carolina  may  have  a  corner  allotted 
her  in  the  magnificent  structures  that  are 
being  erected  by  the  common  fund  that  was 
subscribed  and  appropriated  to  carry  on  this 
tremendous  work.  If  she  should,  and  our 
people  can  be  induced  to  exert  themselves  to 
make  a  display,  we  feel  confident,  she  will  be 
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surpassed  by  but  few  States  in  an  agrrcultural 
point  of  view. 

Congress  had  not  before  tlie  Christmas 
holidays  appopriated  anything  to  aid  the 
CJentennial,  but  about  that  time,  the  citizens 
■of  Philadelphia  gave  a  grand  entertainment 
and  banquet  to  a  large  crowd  of  citizens, 
including  a  majority  of  the  members  of  Con- 
gress, and  doubtless  that  expenditure  of 
$10,000  will  be  rewarded  by  an  appropriation 
o(  as  many  hundred  thousand. 

On  that  occasion,  the  citizen  who  presided 
at  the  banquet  said  :  ''The  amounts  of  money 
which  have  been  subscribed  and  appropriated 
toward  the  work  are  as  follows : 

Total  stock  subscription,  reliable-. .$2,357,750 
In  which  are  included  : 

New  Jersey $100,000 

Delaware 10,000 

Connecticut  10,000 

New  Hampshire 10,000 

Wilmington,  Del 5,000 

?  135,000 

'Gifts,  concessions,  and  interest 230.000 

Further  receipts  from  concessions...     100,000 

Appropriation  by  Pennsylvania 1,000,000 

Appropriation  by  Philadelpha 1,500,000 

Making  a  total  of. $5,187,750 

Amount  still  required  to  prepare  for 

opening  up  to  May  10,  1876 1,537,100 


Total  cost 


'24  850 


Ard   to   show  how  this   money   has   been 

■  expended,  he  further  stated  that,  "  On  the 
■4th  of  July,   1874,  the  first  shovel  of  earth 

■  was  removed  by  the  Mayor  of  Philadelphia 
from  the  spot  on  which  now  stands  Memorial 

■  Hall.  Since  that  time  there  have  been  in- 
closed for  the  use  of  the  exhibition  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty  acres.  The  following  buildings 
have  been  erected,  and  have  either  been 
completed,  or  are  in  a  condition  to  be  com- 
pleted in  ample  time  for  the  Exhibition  :  the 
Main    Building,  covering   21.47    acres;     Art 

'Gallery,  (Memorial  Hall,)  1.50  acres;  Ma- 
chinery Hall,  14  acres;  Horticultural  Hall, 
1.50  acres;  Agricultural  Building,  10.15  acres; 
making  a  total  of  48.62  acres;  add  to  this 
other  structures,  such  as  the  Government, 
leather,  carriage,  and    photograph  buildings 


of  about  12  acres,  and  it  will  give,  of  actual 
flooring  for  exhibition  purposes,  about  60 
acres.  This  is  exclusive  of  the  space  occupied 
by  the  buildings  erected  by  foreign  nations, 
the  several  States,  and  for  general  purposes 
connected  with  the  Exhibition.  The  whole 
of  them  will  not  be  less  in  number  than  150 
buildings." 

Comparing  the  immensity  of  this  under- 
taking with  the  International  Exhibitions 
which  have  occurred  within  the  past  twenty- 
five  years,  he  said  the  following  is  a  list  of  the 
exhibitors,  with  the  space  covered  by  their 
buildings,  and  tiie  cost  of  their  erection  : 

Acres  Covered.       Cost. 

London,  1851  20  $1,464,000 

New  York,  18.53 5!^  500,000 

Paris,  1855 80  4,000,000 

London,  1862 24  2,300,000 

Paris.  1867  40.V  4,596,763 

Vienna.   1873 50  9,850,000 

Philadelphia,  1876 60  6,721,350 

He  also  stated  that  eleven  foreign  nations 
were  now  erecting  eighteen  buildings  upon 
the  Centennial  grounds,  as  follows  : 

Great  Britain 3 

Germany 1 

Brazil 1 

Sweden 2 

Japan 3 

Spain 2 

Egypt 2 

Canada 1 

Australia 1 

Turkey 2 

Morocco 1 

The  Patrons  of  Husbandry  have,  too,  as  an 
Order,  projected  a  plan  for  a  Patron.'^'  En- 
campment in  Philadelphia,  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  members  of  the  Order  and  their 
friends,  who  may  perchance  stroll  that  way 
at  any  time  between  the  tenth  of  May,  and 
the  first  November,  1876.  We  append  the 
general  plan,  as  issued  by  Brother  R.  II 
Thomas,  Secretary  of  the  Patrons'  Centennial 
Association,  as  also  Secretary  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Grange,  and  a  live  man  every 
way,  who  generally  accomplishes  what  he 
undertakes,  and  generally  undertakes  what 
few  other  men  can  accomplish.  If  any  of  our 
Patron  readers  or  their  friends  wish  to  invest 
in  a  share,  we  feel  warranted,  from  what  we 
hear  of  the   Board  of  Directors,  in  assuring 
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tliem,  that  their  money  will  be  safely  invested, 
and  properly  accounted  for.  The  following 
is  the  plan  : 

A  plot  of  ground  has  been  secured  on  a 
great  leading  line  of  railway,  within  three 
miles  of  the  Exhibition  Grounds,  and  it  is 
proposed  to  erect  substantial  board  tents,  fur- 
nished with  beds,  chairs,  tables,  and  other 
articles  necessary  to  tiie  comfort  of  guests, 
the  whole  capable  of  entertaining  from  3,000 
to  5,000  persons  ;  the  grounds  to  be  furnished 
with  a  supply  of  irood  water,  thoroughly 
drained,  lighted  at  night,  and  well  guarded  by 
police  force.  The  price  for  lodging  can  be 
made  as  low  as  fifty  cents  per  day  for  each 
person.  Boarding  tents  will  be  located  at 
convenient  points  through  the  Encampment, 
at  which  good  meals  will  be  furnished  at  a 
price  not  to  exceed  fifty  cents  each.  The 
Camp  will  also  be  provided  with  a  telegraph 
office,  postoffice,  news  office,  barber  shops,  ice 
cream  saloons,  and  all  other  necessary  appur- 
tenances, all  of  which  will  be  sources  of 
income  to  the  treasury  of  the  association,  in 
the  way  of  license,  rent,  etc  The  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors  will  riot  be  permitted 
on  the  grounds,  and  care  will  be  taken  to 
prevent  the  liquor  traffic  within  reasonable 
bounds  of  the  Encampment. 

It  is  further  proposed  to  erect  in  a  suitable 
part  of  the  Encampment,  a  large  building,  to 
be  used  as  a  Grange  and  lecture  hall  during 
the  week,  and  for  religious  services  on  the 
Sabbath.  When  not  otherwise  occupied  this 
hall  may  be  used  as  a  general  sitting  and  read- 
ing room. 

The  Camp  will  be  connected  with  the 
Exhibition  and  the  City  of  Philadelphia  by 
railroad — trains  leaving  and  arriving  every 
iiour  of  the  day  and  niglit.  Patrons  and  their 
friends  throughout  the  country  will  thus  be 
entertained  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  one-half 
the  rates  that  will  be  charged  in  the  city,  and 
at  the  same  time  be  much  more  comfortable 
and  pleasantly  sitnateil  than  those  who  stay 
in  the  crowded  hotels  and  boarding  houses  of 
Philadelphia. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  company  has  been 
placed  at  one  hundred  and  fift}'  thousand  dol- 
lars, divided  into  three  thousand  shares,  the 
par  value  of  each  share  being  fifty  dollars. 

At  the  close  of  the  season,  the  lumber,  fur- 
niture, and  other  property  of  the  Association 
will  be  advertised  and  sold  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, and  will  undoubteilly  bring  33^  per 
cent,  of  the  original  cost  The  proceeds  of 
the  enterprise,  after  deducting  the  necessary 
expenses,  will  then  be  divided  among  the 
shareholders. 

We  have  given  this  project  many  hours  of 
earnest  thought  during  ihe  past  year,  and 
have  full  confidence  in  the  ability  of  our 
fraternity  to  make  it  a  great  success,  not  only 


financially,  but  socially  and  intellectually.  It 
cannot  fail  to  pay  the  subscribers  to  the  stock 
a  fair  profit  on  their  investmetit,  and  at  tiie 
same  time  be  a  benefit  to  the  great  body  of 
Patrons  and  farmers  who  will  make  the  En- 
campment their  home  during  the  time  they 
attend  the  Centennial. 


OBSERVATION  OF  CHILDREN. 

Parents  and  persons  generally  are  too  apt 
to  attribute  to  children  in  their  innocency  a 
lack  of  that  observation  which  enables  them 
to  discern  between  good  and  evil,  between 
right  and  wrong.  At  a  very  early  age  the 
innate  Adam  shows  itself,  and  we  believe 
nature  has  implanted  in  the  same  little  brain 
a  something,  call  it  thought,  instinct,  con- 
science, or  what  you  please,  that  at  equally 
an  early  age  check.s  the  child  in  his  disposi- 
tion to  do  wrong.  So  if  the  child  by  nature 
be  wicked,  so  by  nature  he  inherits  a  some- 
thing to  curb  and  check  his  wickedness. 

Proper  and  early  training  will  develop  to 
the  mastery  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  pro- 
pensities, and  that  training  cannot  begin  too 
soon,  for  children  at  a  very  early  age  practice 
a  perception  that  often  appears  wonderful- 
They  can  be  taught  before  they  can  talk  or 
walk,  and  they  begin  to  teach  themselves  as 
soon  as  they  can  toddle  or  lisp.  Their  little 
plastic  minds  are  easily  impressed,  and 
whether  for  good  or  evil  they  are  as  readily 
taught  through  the  ear  as  the  eye.  What  a 
child  sees  he  will  imitate  if  pleasant,  and  if 
hurtful  he  will  be  apt  to  avoid.  What  he 
hears  he  will  repeat,  and  apply  as  he  under- 
stands it, 

Hence  how  careful  should  parents  be  in 
their  conversation  before  children,  and  how 
earnestly  should  they  labor  to  impress  them 
aright  whilst  being  instructed. 

We  saw  recently  an  amusing  evidence  of 
the  application  of  a  child's  observation.  The 
little  urchin,  barely  six  years  of  age,  had  been 
eating  raw  turnips,  for  which  he  seemed  to 
have  a  passion.  He  was  forbidden  eating  any 
more.  Stepping  into  the  kitchen,  he  saw  some 
cleanly  washed  turnips  on  the  table,  and  asked 
for  one.  The  cook  denied  him,  and  told  him, 
"  Mother  says  you  must  not  eat  any  more  tur- 
nips raw."  He  insisted  on  having  one,  but  the 
cook  as  persistently  refused  him.      Assuming 
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the  attitude  of  a  lecturer,  and  pointing  his 
finger  at  the  cook,  he  said  : 

"  Ellen,  you  are  just  like  that  man  Dives  I 
heard  mother  read  about  in  the  Bible,  and  I 
am  like  the  beggar  Lazarus.  I  want  it  and 
can't  get  it;  you  have  it  and  won't  give  it  to 
me.  Never  mind,  you  know  where  Dives 
went,  and  where  Lazarus  went.  Some  of  these 
times  you'll  be  calling  on  me  for  help,"  and 
out  he  stepped,  quite  indignant  that  he  couldn't 
get  his  turnip. 

Now,  if  a  child  at  six  can  acquire  and  ap- 
ply such  a  complication  of  ideas,  at  what  age 
do  they  begin  to  learn  to  imitate  either  by 
word  or  deed  ?  Little  do  parents  dream  how 
much  of  their  conversation  is  absorbed  by  the 
little  prattlers  around  them,  and  how  many  of 
their  acts  are  imitated  because  father  or  mother 
did  it 


PAINT  AND  WHITEWASH. 

There  is  no  greater  evidence  of  the  poverty 
of  our  Southern  farmers  than  the  general  di- 
lapidation that  is  seen  about  our  farm  premi- 
.ses.  A  traveller  passing  through  the  South 
by  rail  can  form  no  conception  of  the  condi- 
tion of  things,  for  as  he  approaches  tlie  rail- 
road station  he  sees  evidences  of  thrift.  New 
houses  have  sprung  up,  large  stores  are  built, 
and  many  signs  of  contentment  and  thrift 
appear  on  all  sides.  But  these  ngw  buildings 
and  improved  premises  do  not  belong  to  far- 
mers. Whose  they  are  we  know  not,  but  we 
have  frequently  enquired  as  to  their  owner- 
ship and  seldom  found  a  farmer  the  possessor 
of  one  of  them. 

But  leaving  the  thoroughfares,  and  taking 
the  "dirt  road"  for  our  trip,  it  is  like  an 
oasis  in  the  desert  to  find  an  improved  far- 
mer's home.  We  oftener  see  gates  down  or 
hung  on  a  single  hinge ;  steps  decaying, 
flower  garden  given  up  to  weeds,  window 
sash  with  broken  panes,  and  the  absent  pane 
supplied  by  a  pillow  or  a  board  ;  and  the  old 
mansion,  that  once  may  have  been  bright  and 
cheerful  looking,  because  neatly  painted  and 
in  good  repair,  is  now  colorless  and  dilapi- 
«iated,  and  looking  as  seedy  as  the  owner  in 
iiis  suit  of  clothes  that  he  may  have  worn  for 
t!ie  past  two  or  three  years. 

Alas,  how  true  it  is  that  these  weather-worn 


homes  are  everywhere  and  on  all  sides  amongst 
Southern  farmers  !  Well,  of  course,  there  is 
cause  for  it,  and  we  all  know  this.  But  is 
there  not  also  a  remedy  available  to  every 
man  who  wishes  to  put  a  brighter  appearance 
on  things  around  him  ?  We  think  there  is, 
ard  would  suggest  that  it  lies  simply  in  the 
brush. 

Paints,  ready  mixed  paints,  can  now  be 
bought  very  cheaply,  and  it  can  be  told  to  a 
square  foot  how  much  surface  a  gallon  will 
cover,  and  any  farmer  can  spread  it  as  well 
as  the  most  experienced  painter.  Buy  a  few 
gallons  and  try  it. 

Or,  if  too  expensive,  a  few  bushels  of  lime 
can  be  procund  for  a  very  small  amount,  and 
this  made  into  a  durable  whitewash  can  be 
applied  by  the  farmer  himself,  and  will  give 
attractiveness  to  the  most  gloomy  looking 
home  if  applied  carefully. 

Whitewashingat  this  season  has  a  healthful 
effect  upon  the  surroundings  and  the  occn- 
pants,  and  will  add  at  least  ten  per  cent,  to  the 
value  of  any  place,  if  offered  for  sale.  So 
that,  hygiene  and  economy  both  advise  keep" 
ing  farmers'  homes  in  good  repair,  and  we 
urge  upon  every  farmer  to  look  around  him 
and  see  if  he  does  not  feel  it  incumbent  upon 
him  to  take  the  very  steps  we  have  advised  in 
this  article  should  be  taken  ? 


NORTHERN  VISITORS. 

During  our  late  Fair,  a  few  Northeners 
visited  us,  and  carefully  scanned  our  exhibi- 
tion, and  "  reported  progress  "  when  they  re- 
turned home.  The  Elmyra,  N  Y.,  Farmer's 
Club,  which  has  a  reputation  throughout  the 
Union,  and  deservedly  so,  had  a  couple  of 
inspectors  on  our  grounds  who  were  catechised 
by  their  associates,  and  answered  promptly  as 
to  what  they  saw,  the  impressions  made,  etc- 
We  give  below  the  catechetical  report  of  Mr. 
James  McCann,  who  said  : 

You  are  aware  t.'iat  I  have  been  to  the  South 
Carolina  State  Fair,  and  I  saw  as  good  wheat 
there  as  ever  I  saw  at  any  fair.  Tlie  oats  on 
exhibition,  white,  black  and  red,  were  not  re- 
markably good.  The  vegetable  display  was 
only  fair  Tiie  sweet  potatoes  were  immense 
in  size  and  looked  fine,  but  the  Irish  potatoes 
were  very  inferior.  The  cattle  were  small, 
and  would  be  considered  by  cattle  men  of  the 
North  quite  inferior.     Short  horn  grades  and 
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Devon  grades  were  shown  in  the  greatest 
numbers.  Tliere  were  a  few  slieep,  and  among 
them  the  real  tlat-tailed  sheep  of  whicli  I  have 
read,  but  speeimens  of  wliioli  I  never  saw 
before-  The  swine  show  was  light;  in  fact,  as 
far  as  1  am  aware,  liiere  was  only  one  hog  on 
the  grounds,  and  that  was  of  the  hirge  wiiite 
breed.  Cotton  was  shown  in  great  abnmhince, 
in  all  shapes  and  conditions,  and  the  various 
kinds  of  machinery  which  are  suited  to  the 
re(iuirements  of  Southern  agriculture  There 
were  cotton  gins  in  operation.  The  butter  was 
very  white,  and,  until  informed  to  tbe  con- 
trary, I  supposed  it  was  very  choice  lard  ;  it 
appeared  good,  except  in  lacking  color.  There 
were  beautiful  large  oranges.  Mr  Armstrong 
lias  some  of  them  witli  iiim,  or  at  least  he 
started  with  them  with  the  intention  of  bring- 
ing tiiem  home. 

President  Hoffman  What  is  your  opin- 
ion of  the  South  as  an  agricultural  country? 
Is  it  destined  to  occupy  an  important  place  in 
agriculture? 

Mr.  ^[cCA^rN.  If  it  does  it  will  have  to 
change  greatly  from  its  present  condition. 
Fully  half  of  the  farming  lands  in  the  sections 
of  South  Carolina  in  which  I  traveled,  are  in 
disuse,  left  to  grow  up  to  pines.  It  is  thus  left 
after  it  has  ceased  to  produce  crops  profitably- 

D.  T.  Billings  .How  long  is  the  land  left 
in  timber  for  the  purpose  of  accumulating  the 
elements  of  fertility  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  About  twenty  years.  After 
it  is  cleared  up  it  will  produce  very  well  for 
several  years,  and  when  it  begins  to  fail  they 
apply  guano  and  other  commercial  manures 
until  these  fail  to  make  the  land  bring  profit- 
able returns,  when  it  is  again  left  to  grow  up 
to  timber.  Besides  the  commercial  fertilizers 
the  cotton  seed  is  used  for  manure.  Peas  are 
grown  to  plough  under. 

The  Editor  of  the  Husbandman,  an  agricul- 
tural paper  published  in  Elmira,  reports  as 
follows  : 

I  thought,  as  I  looked  over  those  products, 
that  these  people  should  cultivate  greater  self- 
dependence.  Any  soil  that  will  produce  such 
grains  as  are  shown  at  this  fair,  in  yields  suffi- 
cient to  give  fair  rewards  for  the  labor  ex- 
pended, has  within  it  the  elements  of  wealth. 
Tliese  grains  form  a  powerful  argument  for  a 
more  diversified  agriculture.  This  State  needs 
only  well  a)>plied  labor  to  make  its  citizens 
more  independent  than  those  of  any  Northern 
Staie  One  of  the  exhiiutors  told  me  tiiat  his 
crop  of  wheat,  from  wliicli  the  fine  sample  of 
wheat  on  exhibition  was  taken,  was  thirty 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Now  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  besides  these  grains  the  products 
of  the  soil  are  much  more  varied  than  ours. 
There  were  enormous  turnips  of  the  best 
quality  ;  common  potatoes  not  so  good  as 
ours;  but  sweet  potatoes,  single  specimens  of 


which  would  weigh  six  or  eight  po\inds  ;  pea- 
luits  of  abundant  yield,  and  the  inevitable 
cotton  in  plants,  bolls,  and  the  ginned  bales. 
The  trouble  is  that  these  farmers  have  not  yet 
foresworn  their  allegiance  to  this  tyrannical 
king.  Let  them  believe  in  the  promise  of 
plenty,  which  the  other  products  plainly  give, 
and  they  lighten  at  once  the  burdens  of  life 
immeasurably.  The  lessons  are  before  them — 
will  they  accept  no  teacher  but  fate  ?  The 
South  has  never  yet  been  half  developed,  be- 
cause of  the  tyranny  of  cotton.  If  her  citizens, 
gifted  with  intelligence,  would  lead  out  into 
the  road  so  straight  and  so  easy,  would  there 
be  that  following  necessary  to  make  the  move- 
ment successful  ?     I  cannot  answer. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

"  I  enclose  a  twig  from  a  tree  about  five 
feet  high,  drooping  at  the  ends  of  the  limbs, 
otherwise  stout  and  straight ;  leaves  fragrant, 
more  so  in  summer  than  winter  ;  seeds  very 
small ;  tree  two  years  old  ;  said  to  be  an  ab- 
sorbent of  malaria,  but  does  not  resemble  the 
Eiicalyphis  Globulus.  Please  tell  me  what  it 
is  ?     T.  L.  D.,  Beaufort,  S-  C." 

This  twig  was  submitted  to  one  of  the  fir.st 
horticulturists  in  this  country,  with  a  request 
to  classify.  Hear  his  reply  :  "  This  twig  is 
a  branch  of  some  species  of  Eucalyptus,  but 
I  cannot  say  which  one.  They  are  so  numer- 
ous that  it  would  not  be  easy  to  say  which 
one  this  belongs.  I  think,  however,  it  is  the 
Eucalyptus  Amagdylitia.  The  Eucalypti  are 
as  numerous,  indeed  more  so,  than  our  oaks, 
and  more  d-fficult  of  classification  because 
their  nomenclature  is  more  confused." 

Our  friend  would  do  well  to  cultivate  this 
tree,  and  test  its  virtures  If  it  is  indigenous, 
and  valuable  as  an  absorbent  of  malaria  it 
may  become  popular.  Or  if  it  bears  seed 
bountifully,  or  is  easily  propagated  from  the 
seed,  it  may  be  substituted  for  the  Eucilyptus 
Globulus,  which  everybody  is  now  trying  to 
grow,  and  the  seed  of  which  so  many  persons 
fail  to  succeed  in  germinating  Our  entire 
Atlantic  Coast,  from  Wilmington  to  the  St. 
John's  River,  should  be  made  redolent  with 
these  malarial  trees,  otherwise  the  most  fertile 
lands  in  America  may  be  forever  lost  to  the 
agriculturist. 

"  I  have  a  rye  field  on  which  I  expect  to 
turn  some  sows  and  pigs  about  February. 
Some  of  my  neighbors  say,  that  green  rye  will 
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kill  liogs  like  green  wheat.  If  you  or  any 
of  your  subscribers  have  any  experience  in  the 
matter  please  inform  your  readers.  C  F.  M., 
Eufaula,  Ala." 

In  1871  we  killed  ten  hogs  that  had  been 
raised  upon  a  rye  field,  into  which  they  were 
turned  in  March  of  that  year  with  all  the 
stock  hogs  we  had.     None  were  injured. 

Last  year  we  had  a  litter  of  E.-i.sex  pigs  that 
literally  lived  in  a  rye  lot  behind  our  dwel- 
ling.    None  of  them  were  injured. 

About  green  wheat  killing  pigs,  we  know 
nothing.  But  we  are  faithful  believers  in  the 
fact,  that  pigs  die  oftener  from  the  want  of 
green  food,  than  because  it  is  injurious  to 
then  We  once  heard  a  farmer  assert  that 
clover  would  kill  cows,  because  he  had  a  cow, 
poor  thing,  tliat  had  not  had  a  bite  to  eat  in 
forty-eight  hours,  that  was  turned  into  a 
clover  lot  and  left  to  eat  'till  she  was  surfeit- 
ed, and  literally  ate  until  she  exploded.  So 
everybody  knows,  peas  will  kill  cows,  and  so 
will  almost  any  food  kill  hungry  animals  as 
readily  as  corn  will  founder  an  overworked^ 
famished  horse.  But  fed  judiciously,  no  ordi- 
nary food  will  injure  any  animal.  Nor  will 
rye  kill  our  friend's  sows  and  pigs,  unless  he 
allows  them  to  depend  entirely  upon  this 
succulent  food ;  that  by  fermentation,  may 
create  cramp,  colic,  and  destroy  life. 


FENCING  OUT  A  TEAIN. 

The  following  is  not  the  first  instance  of 
this  sort  of  willful,  absent  mindedness  of  which 
we  have  heard.  A  farmer  in  one  of  the  coun- 
ties of  South  Carolina  once  tried  the  same  ex- 
periment, and  because  the  train  injured  his 
stock,  or  damaged  his  farm,  or  because  the 
railroad  authorities  failed  to  pay  the  coupons 
on  his  bonds,  or  from  some  other  trivial  cause, 
he  determined  to  obstruct  the  road,  and  plant- 
ing hi.s  posts  firmly  on  either  side  of  the  rails, 
swung  a  gate  squarely  acro-ss  the  track,  doubt- 
less imagining  that  the  train  as  it  approached 
would  ''down  brakes,"  reverse  the  engine,  and 
take  the  back  track.  But  our  friend  not  only 
saw  his  gate  sliattered  into  shivereens,  but  had 
to  "  march  up  to  the  Captain's  office"  to  tiie 
tune  of  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Our  Tennessee    farmer   seems  to   have  re- 


I  ceived  credit  for   a   more    innocent  kind    of 
vagary : 

FENCING   OUT   A  TR.\IN. 

A  farmer  near  Carevville,  Tenn  ,  is  the 
champion  absent-minded  man.  He  has  been 
j  very  much  annoyed  about  his  sheep  lately, 
and  it  was  in  seeking  to  get  rid  of  this  annoy- 
j  ance  that  he  lately  showed  his  absent-mind- 
j  edness.  The  Knoxville  and  Ohio  E;ulroad 
i  passes  through  his  farm,  and  the  sheep  have, 
on  several  occasions,  ventured  on  the  track 
just  as  the  train  was  going  through,  the  result 
being  a  startling  rise  in  mutton  and  a  diminu- 
tion in  the  number  of  the  flock.  The  good 
farmer  saw  with  grief  this  frequent  occur- 
rence, and  finally  concluded  that  lie  could  at 
least  curtail  the  wanderings  of  the  .sheep  if 
they  could  be  kept  from  passing  out  over  the 
road  from  a  certain  pasture.  To  secure  this 
end  he  conceived  the  happy  idea  of  erecting 
a  gate  acro.ss  the  road.  The  gate  was  built, 
and  the  farmer  rested  content.  The  only 
fault  in  this  plan  arose  from  the  fact  that  he 
absent-mindedly  forgot  to  make  any  provis- 
ion for  the  passage  of  trains  along  the  road. 
On  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  the  gate 
was  erected,  the  train  came  roaring  along  as 
usual,  going  at  a  tremendous  speed.  Close 
upon  the  gate,  the  engineer  saw  the  obstacle, 
but  too  late  for  any  good.  The  whistle  had 
barely  screamed  "  down  brakes"  when  the 
locomotive  struck  the  farmers  day's  work. 
It  rained  splinters  for  a  few  moments  follow- 
ing the  smash,  and  the  engineer  and  fireman 
dodged,  but  that  was  all  there  was  of  the 
afikir.  When  tlie  farmer  found  his  sheep 
out  of  the  field  next  morning,  and  examined 
the  place  where  the  gate  was,  the  situation 
dawned  upon  him.  He  is  not,  as  yet,  re- 
ported to  have  devised  a  remedy  for  his 
trouble  with  his  sheep. 


NIMEOD  IN  PETTICOATS. 

EXTRAORDINARY     HUNTING     EXPLOIT.S   OF    A 

CANADA    WOMAN. 

[F/-o»i  tlie  Yarmouth  Herald  ] 

Shelbukne,  November  29. 

Observing  in  the  last  number  of  your  paper 
a  short  telegraphic  announcement  of  the  ar- 
rival here  of  three  tame  moose,  en  route  to  Eu- 
rope, in  charge  of  a  widow  lady  named  .Jane 
Williamson,  their  captor,  it  strikes  me  that  a 
few  facts  in  connection  with  her  and  her  ex- 
ploits in  the  forest  may  not  be  uninteresting 
to  your  readers. 

it  seems  that  four  years  ago,  on  taking  up 
her  residence  at  Beach  Meadows,  about  eleven 
miles  from  here,  Mrs.  William.sou  (who,  by 
the  way,  is  a  brigiit  looking,  neat,  lady-like 
woman  below  the  medium  size),  conceived  an 
idea  that  it  would  be  a  prolilabie  business  to 
capture   young  moose   and    rear   them    until 
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tliev  became  a  salable  a^e,  and  all  the  ridicule 
of  lier  lainiiy  and  friends  failetl  to  sliake  lier 
determination.  In  tlie  season  of  1878,  about 
the  middle  of  May,  Mrs.  Williamson,  with  her 
dog  "  Watch,"  made  lier  tirst  hunt  for  them, 
and,  after  one  or  two  unsiiocessfiil  trif)s,  dur- 
ing each  of  wiiieii  she  has  travelled  from  day 
light  to  dai-k  over  a  distance  of  from  twenty 
to  thirty  miles,  she,  on  her  last  trip,  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  two,  and  triumphantly 
returned  home  with  them.  The  next  .season, 
1874.  she  captured  three,  and  the  past  season 
five.  When  about  five  months  old  they  have 
all  been  sold.  Two  of  them  were  purcha.sed 
by  Mr.  Calvin  Appleton,  and  shipped  to  the 
United  States— the  others  by  Mr.  Downs,  of 
the  Zoological  Garden,  Hal it'a.^:,  and  sent  to 
crt)wn  heads  in  Europe — two  of  them  to  Vic- 
tor Emanuel,  King  of  Italy. 

The  Indians  liave  a  saying  respecting  moost 
calves  well  illustrating  their  rapid  develop- 
ment in  their  powers  of  locomotion,  which  is — 
when 

"One  day  old,  it  takes  a  man  to  catch  them  ; 
Two  days  old,  it  t*tip.«  a  dog  to  catcli  them ; 
Three  days  old,  the  d — 1  can't  catch  them. 

Mrs.  Williamson's  plan  of  campaign  is  this  : 
Her  dog  is  so  trained  that  when  he  first  scents 
moose  he  starts  off  rapidly  and  stealthily  in 
advance  of  her,  and  if  there  is  a  youngster  to 
capture  he  quietly  returns  to  her,  gives  her  a 
silent  signal  and  takes  the  lead  again  at  a 
pace  to  suit  her,  and  proceeds  to  drive  oft'  the 
mother  by  barking,  etc.,  whilst  Mrs.  W.  ties 
the  legs  of  the  calf  or  calves  together.  Some- 
times when  there  have  been  two,  and  Mrs.  W 
has  been  unable  to  attend  to  both,  ''  Watch" 
has  either  ''headed  oft""  or  "  henamed  in"  the 
other  for  her,  and  frequently  has  taken  it  by 
its  delicate  little  ears  or  muflle  and  held  it  for 
her,  and  so  careful  has  he  been  that  not  a  scar 
or  scratch  has  he  ever  left  behind. 

Mrs.  W.,  after  tying  their  legs  together, 
carries  them  home.  When  there  are  two,  as 
is  generally  the  case,  she  carries  one  ahead  at 
a  time,  deposits  it  on  the  ground  and  returns 
for  the  other-  In  this  way  she  has  several 
times  travelled  over  ten  miles,  getting  home  at 
midnight  with  them,  after  being  away  from 
daylight  in  the  morning.  On  one  of  these 
trips  night  overtook  her  when  a  long  distance 
from  home,  and  she  was  compelled  to  leave 
the  two  calves  under  treesand  return  for  them 
in  the  morning. 

After  keeping  them  stabled  for  a  week  or 
two  they  have  bells  hung  to  their  necks,  and 
are  allowed  to  roam  at  large  every  morning, 
returning  of  their  own  accord  at  dusk  every 
evening,  when  they  are  stabled  for  the  night, 
displaying  great  docility  and  intelligence. 

Although  the  mothers  are  generally  so 
afraid  of  dogs  as  to  run  away  and  abandon 
their  offspring  at  the  first  attack  of  one,  it 
seems  there  are  exceptions.  In  the  season  of 
1874  the  dog  fought  for  over  two  hours  unsuc- 


cessfidly  trying  to  drive  oft  a  mother,  and 
Mrs.  W.  at  last  aj)pearing  in  sigiit  in  the  dis- 
tance, the  moose  made  a  furious  rush  at  her, 
and  she  had  barely  time  to  reach  the  upper 
limbs  of  a  tree  when  the  moose  struck  the 
lower  branches  with  her  fore  feet,  tearing  huge 
strips  from  it,  and  nearly  swaying  Mrs  W. 
from  her  seat.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  dog 
the  slender  tree  would  have  doui)tless  been 
brought  to  the  groinid  and  Mrs.  W.  killed, 
but  "  Watch"  so  worried  and  exasperated  the 
moose  that  she  was  compelled  to  desist  and 
give  all  her  attention  to  him  while  he  tolled 
her  oflT  some  distance.  On  this  occasion  the 
moose  proved  the  victor,  and  Mrs.  W.  was 
compelled  to  get  home  without  the  calf. 
Reaching  home  at  noon,  she  at  once,  with  two 
of  her  boys,  returned,  and  near  the  scene  of 
the  morning's  encounter,  came  across  the 
moose  and  calf.  For  a  long  time  the  old  moose 
stood  fight  notwitiistanding  the  stones  hurled 
at  her  and  the  dog's  fierce  attacks,  the  animal 
making  furious  rushes  at  the  boys  and  one  at 
Mrs.  W.,  which  she  barely  avoided  by  dodg- 
ing behind  a  large  rock,  as  the  moose,  with 
the  dog  barking  in  advance,  passed  close  by 
her,  abandoning  the  unequal  contest ;  and 
Mrs.  \V.  secured  the  youngster  and  safely 
reached  home  with  him  at  night. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  kind  of  stuft'Mrs. 
W.  is  made  of,  I  may  mention  that  last  season 
as  she  was  travelling  through  the  forest,  un- 
armed, several  miles  from  home,  she  saw  an 
immense  wild  cat,  which  her  dog  drove  to  the 
top  branches  of  a  high  tree,  where  he  appa- 
rently felt  safe.  Mrs  W.  after  vainly  trying 
to  dislodge  him  with  stones  and  sticks,  pro- 
cured a  long,  heavy  stick,  and  proceeded  to 
climb  the  tree  after  him.  Resting  on  a  branch 
below  him,  she  tried  for  some  time  to  cudgel 
him,  which  only  served  to  make  him  growl 
and  make  movements  as  if  intending  to  spring 
on  her.  However,  she  at  last  got  a  fair  blow 
at  his  head,  which  stunned  and  brought  him 
to  the  ground,  where  the  dog  speedily  put  an 
end  to  him.  Shortly  afterwards  a  beautiful 
cat  skin  was  brought  to  town,  and  can  be 
seen  at  any  time  at  the  store  of  Samuel  H. 
Cox. 

Before  the  law  against  moose  killing  came 
into  operation,  Mrs.  W.  snared  ten  large 
moose,  and  it  was  not  an  uncommon  occur- 
rence for  her  to  take  her  gun  and  shoot  eight 
or  ten  partridges  at  a  trip.  As  a  specimen  of 
her  endurance,  I  may  mention  that  on  Wed- 
nesday last  she  started  at  daylight  for  the 
woods  in  search  of  her  oxen,  leaving  her  boy 
at  home  to  make  a  moose  cage.  Arriving 
home  with  them  at  noon,  she  found  that  the 
moose  had  gone  into  the  woods.  After  a 
luncheon  she  went  for  the  moose,  a  distance 
of  several  miles,  returned  with  them  at  4  P. 
M.,  had  them  put  in  the  cage  and  started  for 
Shelburne,  travelling  the  whole  of  that  bitter, 
dark   night,   and   arriving  here   at   3  A.  M. 
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Thiiisday  morning,  delivered  them  to  Mr. 
Downs,  and  pocketed  the  snug  sum  of  S240, 
or  $80  each,  walked  back  home,  a  distance  of 
eleven  miles,  without  any  sleep-  J. 


THE  FARMER'S  CKEED 

BY  ALEXANDER   HYDE. 

Creedc  are  not  in  fashion  in  these  modern 
days.  In  the  olden  time  church  creeds  were 
long  and  minute,  and  it  was  thought  necessary 
to  run  lines  with  hair-breath  accuracy  between 
different  sects  of  Christians,  and  whatever  was 
on  one  side  of  these  lines  was  orthodox,  and 
whatever  was  on  the  other  side  was  heterodox. 
Political  creeds  or  platforms  were  also  drawn 
up  with  great  elaborateness,  and  were  con- 
sidered essential  to  the  success  of  a  party. 
But  it  has  been  found  that  neither  church  nor 
political  creeds  are  divinely  inspired,  and 
being  made  by  fallible  men  were  very  likely 
to  contain  some  fallacy,  especially  when  ex- 
tended so  as  to  discriminate  between  tweedle- 
dum and  tweedle-dee.  8till  creeds  have  their 
use.  They  constitute  a  formula  of  belief — a 
sort  of  foundation  on  which  the  superstructure 
of  a  man's  life  may  be  built.  The  articles 
should  be  few  and  simple,  such  as  all  can 
subscribe  to,  and  on  which  all  can  build  a 
common  Christian  manhood.  The  farmer 
should  have  his  creed-  It  will  greatly  assist 
him  in  developing  a  perfect  system  of  agri- 
culture We  propo.se,  therefore,  as  the  farm- 
ers' creed,  these  four  cardinal  articles  :  First, 
good  land  ;  second,  commodious  and  comfor- 
table farm  buildings;  third,  thorough  cultiva- 
tion ;  and  fourth,  number  one  stock.  On 
tiie<e  articles  we  desire  to  make  a  running 
commenlary. 

Tile  first  thing  tbat  the  farmer  wants  is  good 
land.  In  selecting  a  f^irm  for  a  son,  the  native 
inherent  strength  of  the  soil  would  be  the  first 
consideration.  It  is  not  enough  to  know  tbat 
by  drainage,  removing  rocks,  and  much  ma- 
nuring a  good  soil  can  be  developed.  Tiiese 
things  cost  time,  labor  and  money.  There  is 
great  i>leasure  in  subduing  wild  and  recreating 
worn  out  land,  but  it  requires  capital.  The 
yoimg  farmer  generally  wants  an  estate  Trom 
which  he  can  receive  speedy  returns.  An 
acre  of  swampy  or  rocky  land,  when  made 
smootli  and  tillable,  often  runs  up  the  con- 
struction account  to  large  figures  We  have 
been  there,  and  know  something  about  it.  As 
we  were  once  working  away  upon  some  hard- 
back soil,  trying  to  reclaim  it,  a  neighbor, 
wlio  had  grown  gray  in  farm  service,  came 
along  and  kindly  said  to  us,  "  I  am  glad  to 
see  you  manifesting  such  an  agricultural  zeal, 
but  I  wish  you  had  some  better  land  to  culti- 
vate." We  replied  that  we  expected  to  have 
some  ill  the  course  of  time.  "Well."  said 
lie,  "count  the  cost."  We  made  the  old 
liard-hai'k  pasture  into  good  land  and  it  is  a 
great  pleasure  to  see  grass  waving  where   the 


rigid  hard-hacks  grew  ;  but  the  cost  was  not 
trifling.  We  are  fullv  persuaded  that  a  natu- 
rally good,  loamy  soil  can  generally  bo  pur- 
chased at  less  cost  than  it  can  be  manufactured. 
We  believe  in  fertile  soil,  and  if  it  is  not  nat- 
urally fertile  it  should  be  made  so  artificially. 
Skimming  an  acre  of  land  to  get  tw'enty-five 
bushels  of  corn,  or  one  himdred  bushels  of 
potatoes,  or  a  ton  of  hay,  is  poor  business.  It 
costs  very  little  more  to  cultivate  an  acre  that 
will  jiroduce  one  hundred  bushels  of  corn  than 
one  that  yields  only  twenty-five  A  certain 
amount  of  production  will  just  pay  cost  of 
cultivation  ;  all  above  that  amount  is  profit 
Horses  cannot  tell  whether  they  cut  one  or 
two  tons  of  hay  per  acre;  certainly  they  will 
cut  two  as  quickly  as  they  will  one.  No  far- 
mer walks  worthy  of  his  vocation  who  is 
content  with  the  product  of  two  acres  Avhicli 
ought  to  be  produced  on  one.  The  ambition 
to  be  lord  of  a  large  estate  is  very  foolish, 
unless  it  is  coupled  with  that  other  ambition 
to  make  every  acre  so  fertile  that  it  will  yield 
a  maximum  profit. 

Good  land  makes  large  pecuniary  returns  ; 
but  money  is  not  the  sole  object  of  farming. 
We  once  asked  a  farmer  who  had  exchanged  a 
pleasant  home  in  New  England  for  a  prairie 
plantation  how  it  had  fared  with  him.  "Well," 
said  he,  "I  went  West  to  get  rich,  and  my  wife 
to  be  comfortable.  We  have  become  rich,  but 
it  has  been  at  the  sacrifice  of  comfort.  We 
have  lived  in  a  shanty  stuck  down  in  the  mud." 
We  have  but  one  life  to  live  in  this  world,  and 
it  is  not  worth  while  to  s])end  that  in  a  shanty, 
provided  we  can  afford  something  better- 

The  second  article  in  the  farmer's  creed 
should  be  to  secure  a  comfortable  home,  with 
pleasant  surroundings  for  his  family,  commo- 
dious storage  room  for  crops,  and  convenient 
stabling  for  stock  If  there  is  any  haven  on 
earth,  it  is  in  one's  home;  and  though  love, 
especially  if  combined  with  taste,  may  give  a 
charm  even  to  shanty  life,  yet  love  and  taste 
find  their  scope  of  action  very  much  cramped 
in  such  a  situation.  The  good  book  describes 
our  home  in  Heaven  as  very  elaborate  and  or- 
nate in  its  structure,  and  enough  money  in- 
vested in  our  home  on  earth  to  make  it  com- 
fortable and  tasty  certainly  aids  in  giving  us  a 
foretaste  of  the  joy  expected  from  the  mansion 
in  the  skies.  It  is  a  great  mistake  that  this 
world  was  made  for  a  great  savings  bank. 
God  evidently  designed  that  it  should  be  a 
pleasant  abode  for  man,  and  when  He  placed 
the  solitary  in  families,  Ho  intended  that  the 
family  should  be  accommodated  with  a  com- 
fortable home.  We  were  at  one  time  called 
upon  to  inspect  a  farm  which  bad  been  entered 
for  a  premium, and  the  principal  reason  which 
the  woman  (man  ?)  of  the  house  od'ered  for  its 
being  adjudged  a  premium  farm  was,  that  she 
had  $20,000  at  interest,  all  m;ide  iVom  the 
avails  of  her  products.  This  was  a  good  rea- 
son so  far  as  it  went,  but  it  was  evident  enough 
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that  llie  nioiiev  Iia<l  been  made  at  tlie  sacrifice 
of  all  lioine  comforts.  She  asked  ns  to  stay  to 
supper  and  spend  the  night ;  bnt  it  would  have 
been  dire  necessity  alone  that  would  have 
C()inpelle<l  us  to  take  a  meal  or  bed  in  that 
house,  wliicli  the  o;eese  and  pigs  seemed  to 
share  witii  the  family.  \Ve  ventured  to  re- 
monstrate with  her  about  allowing  the  geese 
to  dirty  the  premise.s  to  such  an  extent,  but 
the  reply  was,  "  Them  geese  bring  me  in 
twenty  dollars  a  year."  She  liad  not  been  to 
cluircl)  for  a  dozen  years,  and  the  reason  was 
forcibly  put  by  this  question,  ''  Do  you  sup- 
pose I  could  go  to  church  and  leave  all  this 
property  unguarded  ?"  She  was  evidently 
joined  to  lier  idols,  aud  we  let  her  alone  to 
enjoy  the  society  of  her  pigs  and  geese  Here 
was  a  large  and  productive  farm,  but  alas, 
what  shabby  accommodations  for  man  and 
beast,  especially  the  man.  The  mingled  odor 
of  cheese  and  filth  were  enough  to  give  ty- 
phoid fever  to  the  ordinary  occupants,  and  we 
could  only  account  for  the  seeds  of  malaria 
not  taking  root  in  the  landlady  from  the  fact 
that  she  was  so  accustomed  to  poison  that  her 
iron  constitution  was  able  to  resist  its  efl'ects. 
We  never  think  of  the  rich  poor  woman  with- 
out being  confirmed  in  tlie  second  article  of 
the  farmer's  creed,  "I  believe  in  a  comfortable 
home."  Farm  buildings  need  not  and  ought 
not  to  be  elegant  or  showy.  Elegant  sim- 
plicity is  more  indicative  of  comfort  than  a 
great  display  of  jimcrackery. 

The  third  article  in  the  farmer's  creed  is 
thorough  cultivation.  Good  land  without 
thorough  cultivation  is  much  like  native  tal- 
ent without  education.  We  never  go  into  a 
large  machine  shop  or  printing  ofiice,  or  any 
such  establishment,  and  observe  the  large 
brain  boxes  there  operating  at  the  will  of 
some  trained  boss,  without  thinking  how  many 
men  there  are  here  who,  with  sufficient  cul- 
ture, might  "govern  men  and  guide  the  State," 
instead  of  being  subordinate  to  others  all  their 
days.  In  like  manner,  as  we  travel  through 
tracts  of  naturally  strong  but  uncultivated 
land — as  we  do  in  whatever  direction  we  go  — 
we  can  but  think  how  much  fertility  lies  latent 
in  this  hoil.  The  productive  capacity  of  land 
is  almost  unlimited.  We  have  heard  this  fall 
of  a  well-authenticited  case  of  three  hundred 
bushels  of  unshelled  corn  to  the  acre  Two 
hundred  bushels  were  once  considered  as  a 
thing  incredible.  Thorough  cultivation  im- 
plies thorough  drainage,  deep  ploughing, 
heavy  manuring,  careful  culture,  and  timely 
harvesting.  Such  cultivation  pays  in  the 
long  run.  Most  farmers  are  ready  to  sub- 
scribe to  this  third  article  of  their  creed,  but 
comparatively  few — only  one  in  eight  we 
heard  an  observing  man  say — carry  it  out  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  make  them  worthy  of  the 
name  of  excellent  cultivators. 

The  last  article  in  this  summary  of  the 
farmer's  faith  is  good  stock.     When  the  pro- 


duce is  raised  the  next  (luestion  is  the  best 
disposition  to  be  made  of  it.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  it  must  be  fed  to  stock,  and  whether 
this  is  done  with  large  or  small  profit,  or  no 
profit  at  all,  depends  very  much  on  the  kind 
of  stock.  Some  men  are  great  eaters,  but  are 
still  of  "the  lean,  hungry,  Cassias  kind."  Their 
food  only  sustains  the  waste  of  the  body,  occa- 
sioned sometimes  by  high  enterprise,  but 
more  often  by  worry  and  fret.  It  is  just  so 
with  the  inferior  animals.  Some  are  constitu- 
tionally nervous,  uneasy,  always  on  the  look- 
out for  something  to  do  or  dare.  You  might 
as  well  feed  a  grayhound  as  such  animals,  with 
any  hope  of  profit.  We  have  lieard  it  esti- 
mated that  fifteen  bushels  of  corn  will  make  a 
hundred  pounds  of  beef  or  pork  ;  but  this  de- 
pends on  whether  the  animal  is  a  quiet  Dur- 
ham or  Suffolk,  or  an  angular  ox  or  a  grum- 
bling grunter.  The  longer  we  live  the  more 
faith  we  have  in  breed,  both  of  man  and  beast, 
and  we  lay  it  down,  without  fear  of  contradic- 
tion, that  the  fourth  article  in  the  farmer's 
creed  is  No.  1  stock. — Xew  York  Times. 


A  DREAM. 

LIFE  AND  HABITS  OF  THE  MOSQUITO. 

Un  jour  je  me  retirais  chez  moi,  I'esprit 
rempli  d'observations  tristes  ;  et  apres  avoir 
fait  la  satire  de  tons  les  etats,  de  toutes  les 
conditions  et  de  moi-meme,  je  fombai  dans  un 
sommeii  profond  ;  j'eus  un  songe. — In  Eng- 
lish : 

All  of  a  sudden  there  appeared  to  me  a 
tufted  and  plumed  individual,  who  seemed  to 
be  of  a  persistent,  peevish,  obstinate  and 
whining  disposition,  and  moreover  of  a  very 
quarrelsome  temperament  He  informed  Tne 
that  his  name  was  Mons.  Maringouin.  and 
that  he  belonged  to  a  very  large  family,  mem- 
bers of  whom  are  to  be  found  in  almost  all 
parts  of  the  world,  especially  in  Great 
Britain,  all  tlie  north  of  Europe,  and  Asia,  as 
well  as  in  the  United  States, 

Mons.  Maringouin  (alias  mosquito)  gave 
me  the  following  information  concerning  his 
relations  :  The  family  name  was  (according 
to  Worcester)  mosquito,  being  Spanish  and 
Portugese,  and  is  originally  derived  from  the 
Latin  word  musca,  a  fiy.  French  mousiique. 
In  regard  to  the  spelling  of  the  word,  I  quote 
from  Worcester's  Dictionary  :  "  This  word 
which  is  derived  from  the  Spanish  or  Portu- 
gese, has  been  variously  spelled  :  Mosquito, 
musquetoe,  moscheto,  moschetto,  mo^quetoe. 
mosquetto,  niuscheto,  muschetto.  musketoe, 
musketo,  muskitto,  musqueto,  and  musquitto." 
Smart  says  moschetto,  musquito,  and  other 
forms  yield  in  frequent  occurrence  to  the  one 
given  (mosquito)  which  may  be  considered  as 
the  established  one  in  our  language. 

You  will  notice  that  Worcester  states  the 
word  is  Spanish  and  Portugese,  and  again, 
that  it  is  derived  from  the  Spanish,  and  again 
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in  turn  from  the  Latin  musca.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  althougli  the  manner  of  spelling 
most  in  use  is  mosquito,  still  it  would  be  more 
correct  to  adhere  to  the  original  orthography 
of  the  word  from  which  it  has  descended. 
We  see  the  same  corrupt  habit  all  around  us. 
Words  are  spelled  in  utter  disregard  of  their 
derivation.  Webster,  the  standard  American 
authority,  says  mosquito  (Spanish  and  Portu- 
gese mosquito)  —  from  the  Spanish  mosca, 
Latin  musca,  French  moustique  (fly-) 

In  the  dark  recesses  of  the  loneliest  swamps 
in  those  dismal  abodes  where  production  and 
decay  run  riot ;  where  the  serpent  crawls  from 
his  den  among  the  fangled  ferns  and  luxuri- 
ant grass  ;  where  the  toad  and  lizard  spend 
the  livelong  day,  there  originates  the  mos- 
quito, and  well  would  it  be  for  suffering 
humanity  if  there  he  would  live  and  die,  his 
only  enemy  being  the  alligator,  who  for  lazy 
amusement  to  beguile  the  tedium  of  the  sultry 
hours,  opens  his  huge  jaws  to  their  widest  ex- 
tent, upon  tlie  inside  of  which  instinctively 
settle  thousands  of  mosquitoes.  When  the  in- 
side of  the  mouth  is  thus  covered,  the  reptile 
brings  his  jaws  together  with  inconceivable 
velocity,  gives  a  gulp  or  two,  and  again  sets 
his  formidable  trap  for  the  small  game. 

The  mosquito  takes  the  world  easy ;  he 
sups  and  dines  upon  the  dew  and  nectar 
which  he  finds  in  the  cups  of  flowers  ;  the 
tall  white  lily  is  his  favorite  resting  place  ; 
some  again  have  a  coarser  taste,  and  dip 
into  the  flowers  of  the  squash,  pumpkin  (or 
porapion)  and  more  humble  plants.  The 
male  of  all  insects  require  little  or  no 
food — the  dew  of  flowers  generally  sufficing 
for  them.  After  the  male  mosquito  has 
paid  his  addresses  to  the  ladies,  and  flirted 
and  passed  away  the  noontide  hours,  he  grows 
old  rapidly,  and  soon  disappears  from  the  in- 
sect world  With  the  female  it  is  otherwise  ; 
selecting  some  quiet  cool  eddy  in  a  murmur- 
ing brook,  she  crosses  her  hind  legs  and  com- 
mences building  her  boat.  When  finished  it 
contains  300  eggs,  sometimes  more.  (You 
will  bear  in  mind  that  the  male  mosquito  does 
not  sting,  his  mouth  organs  being  too  weak, 
and  too  few  in  number  to  give  us  any  annoy- 
ance) The  boat  constructed  by  the  female 
cannot  be  upset  or  filled  No  weather  can 
affect  it;  freeze  it  or  thaw  it.  You  will  find  in 
time  larvjB  from  these  eggs. 

But  they  do  not  all  build  this  boat.  The 
females  of  several  families  have  their  eggs 
strung.  The  large  mosquito  of  the  Southern 
8wami»s  sinks  a  hole  in  the  soft  mud  with  the 
end  of  her  body,  and  hangs  the  eggs  upon  a 
foot-stalk.  When  the  larva  comes  out  there 
is  always  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole, 
ample  for  its  sustenance,  until  it  sinks  into  the 
nind  to  undergo  its  transformation,  when  it 
comes  out  the  perfect  insect.  The  large  mos- 
quito of  the  dry,  arid,  sandy  pine  barrens  of 
the  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  selects  a  spot  ex- 


posed to  the  fury  of  tlie  sun,  and  drops  her 
eggs  among  the  grains  of  sand  ;  the  larva, 
when  hatched,  must  penetrate  very  deep  to 
obtain  moisture;  its  proceedings  and  habits 
are  yet  to  be  tested.  Twelve  or  fifteen  days 
from  the  time  the  mother  is  seen, dropping 
her  eggs,  the  metamor{)hosis  is  complete- 
These  are  the  genuine  "stingers,"  and  contain 
more  venom  than  ten  other  tribes  amalga- 
mated. 

Authors  are  by  no  means  agreed  whether 
the  instrument  with  which  the  female  mos- 
quito annoys  us  so  perseveringly  is  composed 
of  many  or  few  pieces.  Lewivenhock  says 
it  has  four  pieces.  Swammerdan  six,  while 
Reaunuer  and  others  say  there  are  only  five. 
Some  entomologists  are  convinced  that  these 
pieces  are  increased  in  number,  according 
to  the  genus  to  which  the  insect  belongs,  and 
that  we  can  no  more  compare  the  proboscis 
of  the  genuine  gallinipper  of  the  Southern 
swamps  with  that  of  the  mosquito  of  Maine, 
than  we  can  compare  the  sting  of  the  scorpion 
with  that  of  the  bee. 

The  mosquito  has  not  always  a  thirst  for 
blood,  and  can  often  be  seen  sucking  up  sugar 
and  water  tea,  and  especially  any  liquid  with 
spirits  in  it.  Like  all  old  fashioned  Knick- 
erbockers, they  are  very  fond  of  gin  toddy. 
When  sucking  up  fluid  from  a  cup  or  tum- 
bler they  have  the  power  of  elongating  the 
tube  beyond  the  lancets,  which  they  do  not 
use  at  all.  It  is  supposed  by  some  that  the 
pain  of  the  wound  from  the  mosquito  is  caused 
by  a  poison  which  they  effect  for  the  purpose 
of  thinning  the  blood  and  rendering  it  easier 
to  suck  ;  but  the  sting  is  nothing  compared  to 
the  murmuring  whine  of  the  insect.  It  is  a 
disputed  fact  how  this  noise  is  made-  Aristo- 
phanes makes  Chterophon  banteringly  ask 
wSucrates  "  whether  gnats  [culex]  btizz  with 
the  mouth  or  tail."  George  Washington  is 
said  to  have  sworn  like  a  troopor  at  the  mos- 
quitoes while  crossing  the  marshes  of  New 
Jersey. 

The  stinging  of  these  insects,  compelled 
Saper,  King  of  Persia,  to  raise  the  seige  of 
Nisibii  ;  they  rendered  his  elephants  and  cam 
els  unmanageable  to  sucli  a  degree  as  to  cause 
the  route  of  his  array-  Humboldt  speaks  in 
his  writings  of  the  poor  people  living  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Unare,  who  accustom  them- 
selves to  pass  the  night  buried  four  inches 
deep  in  sand,  with  a  handkerchief  over  their 
heads  to  preserve  them  from  the  attacks  of 
these  insects. 

The  Laplander  is  compelled  to  coat  himself 
with  grease  to  prevent  them  from  getting  a 
foothoold.  The  question  is  constantly  asked, 
of  what  use  are  these  troublesome  mosquitoes  ? 
Many  uses  might  be  assigned  ?  let  us  be  satis- 
fied with  one  or  two.  They  are  the  food  of 
the  large  family  of  the  lil)ellud;e,  or  dragon 
fly.  On  the  rivers  of  the  South,  particularly 
in  the  States  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina, 
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you  will  tliul  the  (lr;ip;in  fly  in  thousands,  and 
of"  varieties  many  of  whicli  liave  not  yet  been 
mentioned  by  naturalists.  These  subsist  ahnost 
entirely  upon  this  insect.  When  their  sea- 
son is  over,  tiiey,  in  their  turn,  fall  dead  on 
the  waters  and  float  gently  down  to  the  ocean, 
feeding  the  varieties  of  those  delicious  fish 
over  which  epicures  gloat.  The  whip-poor- 
will  lives  chiefly  upon  them. — St.  Tammany 
Hermit,  .V.  0.  Bulletin. 


IN-BREEDING. 


A  late  number  of  the  Fortnightly  Review 
contains  an  article  by  Mr.  George  Darwin  on 
"  Marriages  between  first  cousins,"  giving  the 
results  of  some  researches  he  has  recently 
made  among  the  first  cousin  marriages  of  the 
upper  classes  of  England.  There  are  inci- 
dentally brought  out  some  statistics  wortii  re- 
peating, such  as  that  in  every  79  marriages  in 
England,  one  is  a  Smith  ;  in  76,  a  Jones;  in 
llo.a  Williams;  in  148,  a  Taylor;  in  168,  a 
Davis  ;  in  174,  a  Brown  ;  in  529,  a  Griffiths. 
In  fact,  it  is  upon  these  proportions  of  fifty 
of  the  commonest  names  he  bases  all  his  suc- 
ceeding calculations.  Having  found  ten  per 
cent,  of  the  marriages  between  people  of  the 
same  names,  he  determines  what  per  cent,  of 
these  are  marriages  between  first  cousins,  and 
again  what  proportion  these  bear  to  tliose  be- 
tween first  cousins  of  different  names 

His  investigations  he  confines  to  Burke's 
*'  Peerage"  and  the  landed  gentry  of  Ireland 
and  England,  and  discovers  57  per  cent,  of 
the  same  name  first  cousin  marriages,  which 
is  liis  first  factor.  His  second  lie  secures 
through  circulars  mailed  to  the  same  classes, 
provided  with  blanks  to  be  filled,  taking  care 
to  avoid  receiving  the  same  information 
through  difTerent  ciiannels;  and  though  the 
statistics  he  receives  manifestly  must  have 
been  incomplete,  he  feels  warranted  in  taking 
2|  per  cent,  as  the  proportion  of  difierent 
named  first  cousin  marriages.  From  these  he 
determines  that  the  proportion  of  first  cousin 
marriages  to  all  other  marriages  is  4J  per 
cent ,  a  percentage  slightly  increased  among 
the  upper  classes  and  lowered  among  the 
common  people- 

He  then  proceeds  to  the  asylums  to  discover 
Avhether  such  marriages  are  injurious.  In  this 
inquiry  he  seems  to  have  been  very  ably  sec- 
onded by  the  physicians,  but  his  table  of  ob- 
servations appended  are  not  very  satisfactory. 
The  testimony  of  the  physicians  varies,  but 
preponderates  against  the  popular  belief.  Dr. 
Howden  goes  so  far  as  to  say  :  "  Neither  in 
insanity  nor  in  any  abnormal  propensity  do 
two  plus  two  make  four  ;  there  is  always  an- 
other factor  at  work  neutralizing  intensifica- 
tion and  bringing  things  hack  to  the  normal." 
On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Crichton  Brown  says 
that  two  phis  two  make  more  than  four,  and 
that   even   persons  of  similar  temperaments 


should  not  marry.  Tlie  investigation,  Mr. 
Darwin  thinks,  show*'d  that,  in  lunatic  and 
idiot  asylumns,  probably  between  three  and 
four  per  cent,  of  the  patients  are  the  children 
of  first  cousins,  and  in  the  case  of  deaf  mutes 
there  is  no  evidence  that  the  percentage  is  any 
greater  than  that  of  the   general    population. 

Concerning  the  death  rate  of  the  children 
of  first  cousin  marriages.  Mr.  Darwin  turned 
again  to  the  "  Peerage,''  and  in  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  thirty-seven  families,  too 
small  a  total  upon  which  to  base  satisfactory 
statistics,  there  remained  but  the  shadow  of 
evidence  that  the  children  of  first  cousin  mar- 
riages possess  a  slightly  lowered  vitality, 
which  under  favorableconditions  would  show 
no  ill  effects.  This,  he  says,  is  in  accordance 
with  his  father's  experiments  with  inbred 
plants  which  suffer  no  deterioration  when  al- 
lowed plenty  of  good  soil  and  room,  but  per- 
ish or  become  stunted  in  competition  with 
other  plants.  Finally  his  opinion  is  that 
while  certain  maladies  do  take  hold  more  eas- 
ily of  the  offspring  of  first  cousin  marriages, 
the  evil  has  been  vastly  overrated. 

While  Mr.  Darwin  has  written  an  article, 
Mr.  Huth,  undeterred  by  the  difficulties  which 
have  beset  marriage  with  even  the  deceased 
wife's  sister,  has  written  a  book,  "  Marriage 
of  near  kin  considered  with  respect  to  the 
laws  of  nations ;  the  results  of  experience  ; 
the  teachings  of  biology,"  with  a  view  direct- 
ly to  legislation.  In  this  gentleman's  opinion, 
existing  prohibitions  are  but  relics  of  asceti- 
cism The  firfct  part  of  the  work  is  historical. 
He  quotes  Jeremy  Taylor,  who  says  the  ear- 
lier the  times  the  more  liberty  there  was  of 
marriage  with  kin,  and  passes  in  review 
Egypt,  where  a  man  might  marry  his  sister  ; 
Persia,  where  it  was  honorable  to  marry  his 
mother,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  a  man 
is  permitted  to  marry  his  neice.  Of  the  gen- 
eral theory,  that  the  marriage  of  blood  rela- 
tives are  injurious,  it  is  his  of)inion  that  evils 
have  been  hastily  accounted  for  in  that  way, 
because  they  could  not  be  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained otherwise.  Mr.  Huth  follows  Mr. 
Darwin's  experiments  among  plants  and  the 
lower  animals,  but  arrives  at  different  con- 
clusions. The  benefits  of  crosses  he  regards 
rather  as  removing  inherited  diseases — jt  is 
negative,  not  positive.  In  his  view  there  are 
no  grounds  for  believing  consanguineous  mar- 
riages injurious,  while  the  tendency  of  restric- 
tion on  general  grounds  is  hurtful,  and  he  in- 
sists that  it  is  not  advisable  to  extend  the 
prohibition  against  marriage  beyond  the  third 
collateral  degree,  and  to  permit  all  marriages 
of  affinity  except  in  the  direct  ascending  and 
descending  lines. 


An  inkstand  was  turned  over  upon  a  white 
tablecloth  ;  a  servant  threw  over  it  a  mixture 
of  salt  and  pepper  plentifully,  and  all  traces 
of  it  disappeared. 
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WORDS  OF  CHEER. 

BY  M.   E.  W. 

Let  the  ptirposs  of  thy  life 

iSpeak  ill  nil  thy  words  ami  deeds — 
Be  thou  foremost  in  the  place 

Where  men  strike  for  human  needs 
Love  tliou  truth  witli  all  tiiy  might, 

It  will  set  thy  footsteps  right. 

"When  thou  seest  fetter  marks 

Where  sin's  iron  bands  have  been, 

Be  thou  first  to  oil  the  wounds 
Of  thy  suffering  fellow-  iien — 

Pass  not  on  the  other  side 
In  thy  .scornful  human  pride. 

Oh,  be  first  to  strike  down  wrong 
When  it  lifts  its  serpent  tongue — 

Oh,  be  first  with  healing  words 

For  the  heart  with  anguish  wrung, 

Alway.s  brave  to  do  and  dare — 
Xever  slow  to  soothe  despair. 

Be  thou  last  to  leave  the  scene 
Ere  the  battle  field  is  won  ; 

Though  thine  armor  may  be  scarred 
Valliant  deeds  may  yet  be  done — 

While  there's  life  to  do  and  dare. 
Never  yield  thee  to  despair. 


HE  READ  THE  PAPERS. 

Farmer  Jones  took  his  weekly  paper  for 
political  refreshment,  for  family  reading,  and 
for  general  intelligence.  He  read  therein  a 
great  many  slips  how  to  conduct  his  farming 
pursuits,  and  followed  them  out  with  more 
zeal  than  success.  Domestic  recipes  were 
found  and  all  Kinds  of  unheard  of  and  un- 
palatable dishes  resulted.  Health  regula- 
tions, etc.,  were  read  and  practiced  with  faith 
and  patience  truly  remarkable.  One  even- 
ing he  read  the  following,  that  has  passed 
the  press  rounds,  within  a  few  weeks,  and 
reading,  he  believed  :  "If  you  cut  the  back 
legs  of  your  chairs  two  inches  shorter  than 
the  front  ones,  the  fatigue  of  sitting  will  be 
greatly  relieved  and  the  spine  placed  in  bet- 
ter position."  Now  lie  had  often  felt  weary 
with  prolonged  sitting,  and,  indeed,  though 
he  hadn't  thought  of  it  before,  he  now  felt 
convinced  that  his  spine  did  not  feel  just 
right.  So  he  directed  John  to  bring  the  .saw 
at  once,  and  the  chair  was  soon  made '' two 
inches  shorter  "  behind.  Beaming  with  sat- 
isfaction he  sat  down  again,  took  up  his  pa- 
per, and  commenced  reading.  The  e.xperi- 
ment  was  a  success  ;  he  felt  much  more  com- 
fortable ;  he  was  sure  that  his  spine  would 
soon  be  sound,  and  that  the  editor  was  a  won- 
derfully smart  man.  For  several  minutes 
he  enjoyed  the  situation  and  decided  that 
next  day  all  the  chairs  in  the  hou.se  should 
be  similarly  treated,  as  he  was  determined  to 


have  no  weak  spines  in  his  family.  So  he 
braced  back  bis  portly  form  and  rapidly 
mending    spine,     and    turned    his    attention 

again  to  the   piper,  crossed  his  legs,  and 

There  was  a  scene  that  caused  the  irreverent 
son  John  to  almost  burst  with  laughtfer.  Over 
went  the  model  chair,  'Squire  and  all,  his 
head  and  siiouUK-is  jammed  into  the  slop- 
bucket,  filled,  ready  for  the  pigs,  while  his 
heels  vibrated  irregularly  through  the  air, 
upsetting  the  wash-tub  that  stood  on  the 
bench,  pouring  its  contents  over  him,  and  the 
tub  itself  covering  him  completely.  A  strug- 
gle of  a  few  minutes'  duration,  some  em- 
phatic utterances  inconsistent  with  the  disci- 
pline of  the  class-meeting,  a  little  assistance 
from  the  young  hopeful  whose  merriment 
couldn't  have  been  su[)pressed  without  break- 
ing his  neck,  which  the  'Squire  proposed  to 
do,  and  the  old  gentleman  was  finally  straight- 
ened up  with  a  mixture  of  dish-water  and 
sour  milk  and  other  ingredients,  trickling 
down  his  portly  form.  That  cliair  went 
buzzing  over  the  yard  fence  to  the  dismay 
and  injury  of  the  old  family  mare  the  paper 
was  left  unread,  was  stopped  next  day.  and 
ever  since  no  one  can  persuade  farmer  Jones 
to  take  or  read  a  newspaper. — Exchanye. 


THE  TOMATO. 


The  demand  for  good  tomatoes  only  dates 
from  yesterday,  and  yet  it  promi.«es  soon  to 
come  from  every  house  and  liome.  The  taste 
for  tomatoes  is  an  acquired  one.  As  to  eating 
them  raw  or  just  as  they  grow,  or  with  a  little 
pepper  and  salt,  or  shredding  them  up  in  the 
salad  bowl,  or  iiaving  them  served  whole  at 
table  with  fish  or  meat,  as  one  might  a  cooked 
potato  or  boiled  cauliflower,  or  even  of  having 
a  dish  of  roasted  tomatoes  as  a  luxury,  our 
fathers  and  mothers  would  never  have  be- 
lieved the  thing  possible.  In  preparing  for 
the  winter  supply  a  place  for  tomatoes  is  as 
carefully  prepared  as  for  winter  cucumbers. 
Some  market  gardeners  hold  them  to  be  even 
a  more  profitable  crop.  There  is  never  any 
difficulty  in  selling  any  <piantity,  as  tomatoes 
are  now  in  demand  all  tiie  year  round.  The 
fresh  fruits  are  considered  far  superior  to 
sauce,  and  are  used  for  salad  and  eaten  whole 
as  a  dish  of  vegetables  at  table,  either  cooked 
or  raw,  and  for  every  other  purpost-  for  which 
tomato  sauce  is  quite  unsuitable.  A  dry, 
rather  poor  soil  is  best  for  tomatoes  in  the 
open  air.  This  will  check  luxuriance  and 
throw  them  into  fruilfulncss,  and  as  soon  as 
the  plants  are  heavily  laden  with  fruit  they 
can  be  helped  to  form  it  of  good  size  and  rich 
color  by  the  use  of  manure-water  or  dressings 
of  solid  dung,  as  mulchings.  Neither  must 
the  plants  be  allowed  to  fiag  for  want  of  water 
nor  sutler  for  lack  of  food.  A  heavy  crop  of 
fruit  in  ditl'erent  stages  of  growth  proves  a 
great   strain  on  their  strength  and   resources, 
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mid  tliev  must  be  siippliod  with  abundance  of 
food  ami  water.  Attention  lunst  also  be  di- 
rected to  the  stopping  of  the  growing  siioots, 
the  prevention  of  overcrowding  and  the  re- 
moval of  any  excess  of  leaves  thai  overshadow 
the  fruit.  Also  cut  the  fruit  as  it  ripens,  and 
if  not  all  wanted  when  gathered  it  will  keep 
for  weeks  laid  or  hung  up  in  a  dry  room.  By 
gathering  the  fruit  almost  before  it  is  ripe  the 
.strength  of  the  plants  flows  into  the  succes- 
sional  clusters,  which  swell  and  ripen  all  the 
faster  in  consequence  of  the  removal  of  the 
nearly  ripe  fruits,  which,  being  nearer  to  the 
roots,  appear  to  have  the  first  claims  on  the 
sap  on  its  way  upwards  to  the  fruit.  Fortu- 
nately a  good  deal  can  be  done  in  the  ripen- 
ing of  tomatoes  after  they  are  removed  from 
the  plants  by  hanging  them  up  in  warm 
kitchens,  etc.,  and  green  tomatoes  are  useful 
for  pickling.  Still  a  great  many  fruits  are 
often  Wiisted  by  being  so  late,  and  the  first 
early  frosts  blacken  and  ruin  the  fruit,  which 
is  most  sensitive  to  its  efl'ects.  One  point  is 
important,  viz:  pinching  ofl',  when  very  young, 
the  numerous  late  bunches  which  have  no 
chance  of  ripening  in  our  climate  ;  they  mere- 
ly weaken  the  early  clusters.  Once  a  good 
crop  that  will  ripen  or  nearly  ripen  is  set,  it 
is  good  practice  to  remove  all  the  subsequent- 
Iv-formed  small  fruit  and  flowers. — jN''.  Y. 
World. 


THE    PASSI0X3   THAT  INDUCE   DIS- 
EASE. 

The  passions  which  act  most  severely  on 
the  physical  life  are  anger,  fear,  hatred,  and 
grief.  The  other  passions  are,  comparatively, 
innocuous.  What  is  called  the  passion  of 
love  is  not  injurious  until  it  lapses  into  grief 
and  anxiety ;  on  the  contrary,  it  sustains  the 
physical  power.  What  is  called  ambition  is 
of  itself  harmless  ;  for  ambition,  when  it  exists 
purely,  is  a  nobility  lifting  its  owner  entirely 
from  himself  into  the  exalted  service  of  man- 
kind. It  injures  when  it  is  debased  by  its 
meaner  ally,  pride ;  or  when  stimulating  a 
man  to  too  strenuous  eflbrts  after  some  great 
object,  it  leads  him  to  the  performance  of  ex- 
cessive mental  or  physical  labor  and  to  the 
consequences  that  follow  such  eflbrt 

The  passion  called  avarice,  according  to 
my  experience,  tends  rather  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  body  than  to  its  deterioration. 
The  avaricious  man,  who  seems  to  the  luxuri- 
ous world  to  be  debarring  himself  of  all  the 
pleasure  of  the  world,  and  even  to  be  exposing 
himself  to  the  fangs  of  poverty,  is  generally 
placing  himself  in  the  precise  conditions  favor- 
able to  a  long  and  healthy  existence.  By  iiis 
economy  he  is  saving  himself  from  all  the 
risks  incident  to  penury  ;  by  his  caution  he  is 
screening  himself  from  all  the  risks  incident 
to  speculation,  or  the  attempt  to  amass  wealth 
by   hazardous    means ;    by   his    regularity    of 


hours  and  perfect  appropriation  of  the  sun- 
light, in  i)referenoe  to  artificial  illumination, 
he  rests  and  works  in  periods  that  pnci'Jely 
accord  with  the  periodicity  of  nature;  by  his 
abstemiousness  in  living  he  takes  just  enough 
to  live,  which  is  precisely  the  right  thing  to 
do  according  to  the  rigid  natural  law.  Tims, 
in  almost  every  particular,  he  goes  on  his  way 
freer  than  other  men  from  the  external  causes 
of  all  the  induced  diseases  and  better  protected 
than  most  men  from  the  worst  consecpiences 
of  those  diseases  which  spring  from  causes  that 
are  uncontrolable.— Dr  B.  W.  Richardson, 
in  Popular  Science  Monthly. 

SWIMMINNG  IN  THE   SALT  LAKE. 

There  are  no  fish  in  the  great  Salt  Lake. 
The  only  living  thing  beneath  its  waters  is  a 
worm,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long.  This 
worm  shows  up  beautifully  beneath  tlie  lens 
of  a  microscope.  When  a  storni  arises  they 
are  driven  ashore  by  thousands, and  devoured 
by  the  black  gulls.  We  found  a  pure  stream 
pouring  into  the  lake  It  was  filled  with  little 
chubs  and  shiners.  The  fish  became  fright- 
ened, and  were  driven  down  the  brook  into 
the  briny  lake.  The  instant  they  touched  its 
waters  they  came  to  the  surface  belly  upward 
and  died  without  a  gasp. 

The  water  is  remarkably  buoyant.  Eggs 
and  potatoes  float  upon  it  like  corks.  Mr. 
Rood  and  myself  stri[)ped  and  went  in  swim- 
ming I  dove  into  the  lake  from  a  long  pier, 
which  had  been  built  for  the  use  of  a  small 
steamboat  that  formerly  plied  upon  the  w.iters. 
The  sensation  was  novel.  The  waters  was  so 
salty  that  my  eyes  and  ears  began  to  smart, 
but  so  buoyant  that  I  found  no  difficulty  in 
floating  even  when  the  air  was  exhausted  in 
my  lungs.  As  I  struck  out  for  the  beach  I 
felt  light  as  a  feather.  In  spite  of  all  I  could 
do  my  heels  would  fly  out  of  the  water.  I 
found  it  impossible  to  stand  upon  the  bottom. 
The  lightness  of  the  water  and  the  surges  of 
the  waves  forced  my  feet  from  under  me.  A 
person  who  could  not  swim  might  be  easily 
drowned  in  five  feet  of  water.  His  head 
would  go  down  like  a  lump  of  lead,  while  his 
feet  would  fly  up  like  a  pair  of  ducks  The 
water  is  as  clear  as  the  water  of  Seneca  Lake ; 
so  clear  that  the  bottom  could  be  seen  at  the 
depth  of  twenty  feet-  When  we  reached  the 
shore  and  crawled  out  upon  the  sand  in  the 
light  of  the  sun  our  bodies  were  quickly  coated 
with  salt.  We  were  compelled  to  go  to  the 
little  stream  from  which  we  had  driven  the 
chubs  and  shiners  and  wash  ofi"  in  fresh  water 
before  we  put  on  our  clothes.  Our  hair  was 
filled  with  grains  of  salt  which  could  not  be 
washed  out.  The  Mormons  occasionally  visit 
the  lakes  in  droves  for  the  purpose  of  bathing. 
Many  of  them  say  that  their  health  is  im- 
proved by  leaving  the  salt  upon  their  bodies 
and  dressing  without  wiping  themselves  with 
napkins. — iV.  Y.  Sun. 
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Hie  Rural  Carolinian. 


DON'T   CROWD. 

BY  CHABLES  DICKENS. 

Don't  crowd !  the  world  is  large  enough 

For  you  as  well  as  me  ; 
The  doors  to  all  are  open  wide — 

The  realm  of  thought  is  free. 
In  all  earth's  places  you  are  right 

To  chase  the  best  you  can — 
Provided  that  you  do  not  try 

To  crowd  some  other  man. 

Don't  crowd  the  good  from  out  your  heart 

By  fostering  all  that's  bad, 
But  give  to  every  virtue  room — 

The  best  that  may  be  had. 
To  each  day's  record  such  a  one 

That  you  may  well  be  proud  ; 
Give  each  his  right,  give  each  his  room, 

And  never  try  to  crowd. 


HOW  TO  SLEEP. 

Dr.  Hall  says  :  Cold  bed  chambers  always 
imperil  healtli  and  invite  fatal  diseases.  Ro- 
bust persons  may  safely  sleep  in  a  tempera- 
ture of  forty  or  under,  but  the  old,  the  infant, 
or  the  frail,  should  never  sleep  in  a  room 
where  the  temperature  is  much  under  fifty  de- 
grees of  Fahrenheit.  All  know  the  danger 
of  going  direct  into  a  cold  from  a  very  warm 
room.  Very  few  rooms,  churches,  theatres, 
and  the  like,  are  even  warmer  than  seventy 
degrees.  If  it  is  freezing  out  of  doors  it  is 
thirty  degrees — the  difference  being  forty  de- 
gre«?s  more.  Persons  will  be  chilled  by  such 
a  change  in  ten  minutes,  although  they  may 
be  actively  walking.  But  to  lie  still  in  bed, 
nothing  to  promote  the  circulation  and  breathe 
for  hours  an  atmosphere  of  forty  and  even  fifty 
degrees,  when  the  lungs  are  always  ninety-eight 
is  too  great  a  change.  Many  persons  wake  up 
in  the  morning  with  infiamation  of  the  lungs 
who  went  to  bed  well,  and  are  surprised  that 
this  should  be  the  case.  The  cause  may  be 
often  found  in  sleeping  in  a  room  the  window 
of  which  has  been  foolishly  hoisted  for  ven- 
tilation. The  water  cure  journals  of  the 
country  have  done  an  incalculable  injury  by 
the  b'.ind  and  indiscriminate  advice  of  hoist- 
ing the  window  at  night.  The  rule  should 
be  everywhere  during  the  part  of  the  year 
when  fires  are  kept  burning,  to  avoid  hoi-^ting 
outside  windows.  It  is  safer  and  better  to 
leave  the  chamber  door  open,  as  also  the  fire- 
place— then  there  is  a  draft  up  tlie  chimney, 
while  the  room  is  not  so  likely  to  become 
cold.  If  there  is  some  fire  in  the  room  all 
night,  the  window  may  be  opened  an  inch. 
It  is  safer  to  slee|)  in  a  bad  air  all  night  with 
a  temperature  over  fifty, than  in  a  pure  air  with 
a  temjieraturc  under  forty.  Tlie  bad  air  may 
sicken  you,  but  it  cannot  kill  you,  and  cold 
can  and  does  kill  verv  often. 


EXPULSION  OF  FLIES. 
We  copy  the  following  from  the  London 
Garden.     Have  any  of  our  readers  witnessed 
similar  results? 

The  Rev.  George  Meares  Drought,  writing 
from  Ireland  to  the  ''  Times,"  says  :  "  For 
three  years  I  have  lived  in  a  town,  and  during 
that  time  my  sitting  room  has  been  free  from 
flies,  three  or  four  only  walking  about  my 
breakfast  table,  while  all  my  neighbors'  rooms 
were  crowded.  I  often  congratulated  myself 
on  my  escape,  but  never  knew  the  reason  of  it 
until  two  days  ago.  I  then  had  occasion  to 
move  my  goods  to  another  house,  while  I 
remained  on  for  two  days  longer.  Among 
other  things  moved  were  two  boxes  of  Gera- 
niums and  Calceolarias,  which  stood  in  my 
window,  the  window  being  always  open  to 
full  extent,  top  and  bottom.  The  boxes  were 
not  gone  iialf  an  hour  before  my  room  was  as 
full  of  flies  as  those  around  me.  This,  to  me, 
is  a  new  discovery  and  perhaps  it  may  serve 
to  encourage  others  in  that  which  is  always 
a  source  of  pleasure,  and  which  now  proves 
also  to  be  a  source  of  comfort,  viz:  window 
gardening." 


THE  WRONG  MAN. 

Ex-Governor  Briggs,  of  Massachusetts,  used 
to  relate  the  following,  which  a  correspondent 
avers  has  not  been  in  print : 

In  the  old  stage-coach  time  an  Irishman  was 
traveling  in  New  England.  Arriving  late  at 
the  town  where  they  were  to  spend  the  night. 
Pat  discovered,  to  his  dismay,  that  his  only 
chance  for  sleep  was  to  share  the  couch  of  a 
colored  brother.  The  natural  repugnance  of 
his  race  made  him  loth  to  accept  the  situation, 
but,  being  very  tired,  he  submitted  with  as 
good  grace  as  po.ssible.  In  the  night  some 
mischievous  boys  blackened  his  face.  In  the 
morning  some  fifteen  miles  were  to  be  traveled 
before  breakfast,  Our  Celtic  friend  was  awaken- 
ed just  in  time  to  spring  into  the  carriage  as  it 
was  moving  off.  At  the  stopping  place  lie  found 
no  convenience  for  washing.  Stepping  up  to 
a  glass  to  arrange  his  hair,  he  started  back 
with  horror,  exclaiming:  "  Be  jabers,  you've 
woke  that  dirty  nagur,  and  left  me  fifteen 
miles  behint  !  " 


A  strong  solution  of  carbolic  acid  and 
water,  poured  into  holes,  kills  ail  the  ants  it 
touches,  and  the  survivors  immediately  take 
themselves  off" 


Save  the  soot  that  falls  from  the  chimneys 
when  the  latter  are  cleaned.  Twelve  quarts 
of  soot  to  a  hogshead  of  water  makes  good 
liquid  manure,  to  be  applied  to  the  roots  of 
plants. 


The  annual  "Vegetable  and  Flower  Seed 
Catalogue  of  Gregory,  the  well-known  seeds- 
man of  Marbleheacir  Mass.,  is  advertised  in 
our  columns.  Wo  can  endorse  Mr.  Gregory 
as  both  honest  and  reliable.  The  bare  state- 
ment of  the  fact  that  ho  grows  so  large  a  num- 
ber of  the  varieties  of  seed  he  sells,  will  be 
appreciated  by  market  gardeners,  and  by  all 
others  who  want  to  have  their  seed  both  fresh 
and  true. 


Finish  Your  House. — Buy  your  Doors, 
Sashes,  and  Blinds  from  Messrs.  I.  H.  Hall 
&  Co.,  whose  advertisement  appears  in  an- 
other column.  They  can  supply  you  to  the 
best  advantage. 

HIGHLY  IMPROVED 

Cluster  Cotton  Seed. 


I  have  devoted  much  time  to  the  improve- 
ment of  Cotton,  Corn,  and  other  Seeds,  and 
think  I  have  a  variety  of  Cotton  that  canno^ 
be  surpassed  by  any.  Have  tested  it  with 
several  varieties  that  have  a  wide-spread 
reputation  and  in  every  instance  it  has  borne 
off  the  palm. 

Have  a   limited   quantity   for  sale  at  the 

FOLLOWING    PRICES  : 

In  ten  bushel  lots  or  more,  $1.75  per 
bushel,  sacked  and  delivered  at  the  Union 
Depot.  For  less  than  ten  bushels  $2.00  per 
bushel. 

All  orders  to  be  accompanied  by  cash  or 
draft. 

J.  R.  MISTER. 

Unionville,  S.  C. 


FLOWER 
SEEDS. 


ISpooner's  Prize  Flower  Seeds- 
Spooner's  Boston  Market 

Vegetable  Seeds. 

The  cheapest  and  best  seeds 
'in  the  market.    Send  two  3 
"XTTTtPT  A  RT  T*  cent  stamps  for  our  Illusira- 
V  iJVJJJirViJJJlJ  ted  catalogue  and  see  the 

prices, 

0£l£iiJbi  I  W.  H.  Spooner,  Boston,  Mass. 

MORSE  AND  CATTLE  POWDERS, 


If  you  wish  to  grow  Vegetables  for  eale> 
read 

Gardening  for  Profit! 

If  you  wish  to  become  a  Commercial  Florist,  I 
read 

Practical  Floriculture  1 

If  you  wish  to  Garden  for  Amneement  or 
for  Home  Use  only,  read 

Gardening  for  Pleasure! 

ALL  BT 

Peter  Henderson. 

Price  $1.50  each,  post-paid,  by  mail.  I 


Ohr  Combined  Catalogue  for  1876,  of 

EVERYTHING 

FOR  THE 

GARDEN! 

Sent  Free  to  all  Applicants. 


L 


Our  large  riuBtrated  Catalogues  of  Seeds 
and  PUuits,  numbering  175  pages,  and  con- 
taining 2  colored  plates,  sent  without  charge 
tJ  purchasers  of  any  of  the  above  three 
books.  Sent  to  all  others  on  receipt  of  50 
cents. 

35  Cortlandt  Street, 

NEW  TORK. 


THE  100  DAYS  TOMATO. 

Actually  ripens  ia  one  hundred  days. 
Earliest    G  OO  O    TOMATO  Ever  Offered, 

Free  from  rot:    ships  well;    remarkably  prolific. 

$419.50  Sold  from  One-fourth  Acre. 

Positive  proof  of  these  claims  in   Free   Circular. 
'45  cents  per  packet ;  5  for  $1.00;  post-paid. 
Address  J    A.  POOTE,  Seedsmau, 

51S4  Main  St.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


■Will  cure  or  prevent  Disease. 


500,000  FRUIT  TREES. 

Our  Stork  of  Fruit  and  Nut  Trees,  Grape  Vines, 
Small  Fruits,  Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  <Sc.,  is  very  fine 
this  season  ;  and  the 

OENAMENTAti  DEPARTMENT 

is  filled  with  beautiful  Evergreen  and  Deciduous 
Trees,  Shrubs  and  Rosea. 

The  Greenhouse  Department 

contains  everything  desirable  for  the  Conservatory 
and  Flower  Garden. 
Prices  low.    Packing  well  done.    Catalogues  free. 

M.  COLE  &  CO., 

Atlanta  Nurseries,  Atlanta,  6a. 

MOSES  COLE.  CAMPBELL  WALLACE 

CUTJF-A.    ALMIOND, 

or  EARTH  ALMOND  (Cypei-us  Escnlentis.) 

New  Crop  now  ready.  Per  quart,  50  cents ;  peck,  %i  ; 
bushel,  815.  by  express  or  freight.  Pint,  per  mail,  40 
cents.    Address 

a.  A.  FIKE,  Spartanburg  C.  H.,  S.  C. 


BU CROFT'S  PATENT  WHEEL  HOE, 


OWK    OP    THE    GREATEST    INVENTIONS 
OF  THE  AGE. 

One  man  can  do  more  work  with  it  than  ten  can  with 
a  common  hamd  hoe,  and  not  one  quarter  of  the  labor. 
Agents  wanted  in  every  town,  to  whom  great  induce- 
ments will  be  offered. 
Send  Postal  Card  for  full  descriptive  Price  List. 
Address  THOMAS  JaCKSON, 

Proprietor  and  Hole  Manufacturer, 
Eortland,  Maine. 

BANCROFT'S 

Extra  Prolific  Herlong  Cotton. 

(The  purest  and  most  prolific  of  all  the  improved 
varieties.) 

Bancroft's  Prolific  Cotton, 

(A  careful   selection  of  the  DICKSON  PROLIFIC.) 
For  description  and  particulars,  send  for  Circular. 

EDWARD  BANCROFT, 

Athens,  Oeorgia. 


Our     DESCRIPTIVE      CATALOGUE      of 
Flo-»ver  Seeds,  with  all  the 

NOVELTIES  FOR  1876, 

Is  now  ready  for  mailing  to  applicants;  also, 

CATALOGUE    OF    SPRING     BULBS. 

Also,  Catalogue  of 

VEaETABLE  AND  AGEICULTURAL  SEEDS. 
J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO., 

IS  John  Street,  JVeu>  York. 


FRUITLAND  NURSERIES, 

A-XJOUSTA.,  GA. 

P.  J.  BERCKMAjSS,  Propriktob. 

This  establishment  has  been  conducted  by  its  pre- 
sent proprietor  since  1857.  Us  area  is  now  of  such 
extent  that  we  are  enabled  to  offer  the  largest  and 
most  varied  stock  of 

FRUIT    TREES,   GRAPE    VINES, 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 

SHEUBS,  EOSES,  ETC,  ETC., 

IN  THE  SOUTHERN  STATES. 

The  collection  of  Fiuits  and  Plants  are  most  ex- 
tensive, and  have  been  selected  with  careful  refer- 
ence to  the  Southern  climate.  An  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  needs  of  Southern  Fruit  Culturisisis  a 
guarantee  that  the  interests  of  the  patrons  of  this 
establishment  shall  be  faithfully  served. 

Catalogues  mailed  free,  by  addressing  as  above. 

No.  1 — Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Roses,  Ever- 
greens, etc. 

No.  a^Green house.  Bedding  Plants,  etc.. 

No.  3 — Wholesale  Price  List  for  the  Trade. 

No  Tree  Peddlers  connected  with  our  establish- 
ment. 

Mien's  Planet  J r 
SILVER 
MEDAL 

Hand  Seed  OHIU  and  Wheel  Hoe^^  perfected  /or '76.  Fors  sires! 
They  "sow  like  a  charm. :"  no  packing  of  seed  in  the  hopper,  no 
crushing  il,  no  pausing  or  tcaste  at  the  ends,  no  irregularity  in 
depth,  no  springs  or  gearing  to  wear  out,  no  "skipt,"  no  noise, 
no  equal!  Thb  Doublu  Wheel  Hob  wot^s  easier,  betwr.aiid/rom 
eix  to  ttuelve  Umes  faster  than  the  hand  hoe  ;  often  saving  the  gar- 
dener $100  in  a  sea!<on;  finishes  tuo  rotes  at  once,  when  6.  9, or  10 
inches  apart.  Four  pairs  of  hoes  ;  blades  tevipcred  steel.  We 
make  an  admirable  Combinkd  Machine  possessing'  nearly  all  the 
ftcelleucies  of  the  separate  ones.  No  vegetable  garden,  however 
small,  should  be  without  one.  Our  New  Hoilsk  Hob,  perfected 
after  ten  years  of  experiment,  saves  most  of  the  hoeing  and  makes 
the  remainder  easy ;  leaves  the  ground  level  or  ridged  as  desired, 
opens  furrows ,  hUls.  and  cultivates  shallow  or  deep,  and  is  a  thor- 
ough weed  killer  ;  should  be  owned  by  every  farmer.  FuH  De- 
scriptive Circulars  and  TestimoDials  free.  Mention  this  paper, 
S.  L.  ALLEN  A  CO.,  Pole  Manf'rs,  No.  119  S.  4th  St„  Fhilada.. 
t*9.      We  Diufit  bare  a  Live  A^nt  in  Every  Town. 

I!ZM  A^V  tUEAPEST  IN  tSK. 
Have  taken  over  300  I'rrmiams  at 

Kuirs  throughout  the  South,  t^iiui  for 
illustrated  C:itiilo','ucwith 
Price  Li9t,andi-eititicatca 
of  planters  who  usf  them. 

SOI.F.  JIANUrACTl'RERS; 

BRINLY,  MILES  k  HARDY, 

LOLISVII.I.K,  IvV. 


STOCKBRIDGE 


FERTILIZERS.: 


These  fertilleer.s 
are  made  for  dif- 
ferent crops  by  for- 
Jiuulas  worked  out 
by  Prof.  StockbridK<%  of  the  Mass.  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, and  have  produced  great  results  at  small  cost. 
The  formulas  for  cotton,  corn,  tobacco,  aud  wheat, 
are  particularly  valuable.  We  furnish  the  ingre- 
dient! either  separately  or  compounded.  Freight 
frou  Boston  low.  Send  for  pamphlet  containing  for- 
mulas, price,  &c.  W.  H.  BOWKER  &  CO., 
Sole  Agents,  fioston,  Mass. 


,  lent  sufcly  by  m.iil  2000  miles,  rojlapo  free  ;  12 
Roses,  |1.00.  ID  Verbena*,  ^I.OO.  15  B^isict,  or  BcdJing 
Plants,  ll.OO.  10  Ger.iniuiin,tl.O0.  A12  p.i(;o  Cataloirue,  Irce. 
100  other  thmes,  chesp.  cIpAIso,  all  sorts  of  Fruit  and 
Ornamental  Tr»e»,  Shrubs,  4c.  A  C4  rnge  Catiloirup,  free. 
SSdyear.  400  acres.   ISgreea-houies.    STOIUIS,  UAKKISON 

A  CO.,  PAUtBIVILLa,  O. 


1 


000  Agents  -wanted  at  once  for  a  New  Relig- 
ious Work,  popular  with  all  denominations,  and 
sure  to  .sell  in  every  family.  Positively  the  very 
best  chance  of  the  year  for  first-class  agents.  For 
circulars,  address, 

H.  8.  GOUi)SPEED<t  CO.,  14  Barclay  St.,  N.  Y 


SJWW  A  WEEK  to  Agents,  Old  and  Young,  Male 
M   41    aud  Female,  in  their  locality.    Terms  and 
W  "»    OUTFIT  FREE.    Address  P.  0.  VICKE- 
KY,  Augusta,  Maine. 


-Will  be 
led  free 
all  appll- 
;an  ts.    This  is 
''one  of  the  largest 
1  most  comprehen- 
sive   Catalogues    pub- 
'^lislied;  contains  about  2.^0 
liies.  over  OUO  fine  enRrav- 
ings,  2  elegant  colored  plates, 
\\\'\    gives    full    descriptions, 
ces,  and  directions  for  plant- 
ing over  1200  varieties  of  Vegetable 
ind  Flower  Seeds,   Bedding  Plants, 
s,  &c.,  and  is  invaluable  to  Farmer, 
''Gardener  and  Florists.    Address, 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO., 
Seedsmen  and  Florists,  DETROIT,  Mioh. 


xrT\TT;i/->(  *  X>  HOAV  MADK  IN  TEN 
V  1  IN  lliljrAlA).  HOURS,  (rom  Cider, 
Wine,  Molasses  or  Sorghum,  without  using  drugs. 

Address         F.  I.  SAGE,  Vinegar  Maker, 

Springfield,  Mass. 


fiiiaagia 


EORAlgiUlDE 


Coutaiiis  over  i.aOO  v.arieties  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds.  COI^ORED  PIRATES.  Elegant 
■wood-cut3  of  vegetables  and  flowers.  Handsomest 
Guide  Published!    KB"  Send  for  it. 

DETROIT  SEED   CO.,  Detroit,  Mieh. 


THE  WATT  PLOW, 

Unequaled  in  every  essential  of  STRENGTH,  DURABILITY,  EASE  TO  MAN  AND 
TEAM,  COMPLETE  BURIAL  OF  WEEDS  AND  GRASS,  AND  ENTIRE  FREEDOM 
FROM  CHOKING. 

A  COMBINED  TUENINQ,  SUBSOILINa, 

FURROW  AND  CULTIVATING  PLOW, 

COTTON  SCRAPBB  AND  SWEEP, 

Perfect  in  each,  and  meeting  all  the  wants  of  the  planters  for  the  cultiTation  of  an  entire 
less  draft  than  any  other  Plow  in  use.  "We  solicit  a  trial,  and  warrant  every  Plow  to 
crop,  rendering  it  for  all  purposes  the 

BEST  Ai^D  CHEAPEST  PLOW  IN  USE. 

Guaranteed  to  woriv  in  sandy,  clay,  and  hard  land  ;  in  sod,  stubble  and  weeds,  and  with 
be  as  represented.     Send  for  catalogue  and  price  list. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS,  RICHMOND,  VA. 
SOLE  AGENTS  FOR  CHARLESTON: 

S.  R.  MARSHALL  &:  CO. 


FLORICULTURAL! 

TO  EVEItY  READER  OF  THE  ^ 

RURAL   CAROLINIAN 

Weuill  send,  on  receipt  of  TH'O  jct.  Postage  Stamps  from  each. 


Our  8th  Annual  FLORAL.  AND  .SEED  CATALOGUE,  for  1876.  a  work 
of  rare  beauty  and  interest,  richly  illustrated,  which  Amateurs  will  prize  ;   also 
Directions  for  drying  fresh  leaves  and  flowers,  with  Dried  Hpecimen;  also  the  ap- 
plicants  choice  of  two  short  treatises — "  First  steps  at  cultivating  flowers,"  and  "  Flori- 
culture as  a  business  for  women"  (state  your  choice)  ;  besides  description  of  the  HOME 
FLORIST  (our  recent  cheap  book  on  flowers);   and  to  those  who  APPLY  SOON 
SOON,  2  additional  gratuities.     Florists  by  trade  should  state  such  fact.     Will  be  sent  to 
old  customers  without  applicntion.     Address,  >•■' 

LONCi  BROS.,  Florists,  Seedsmen,  etc.,'BnflralOr  N.  V. 


THE      IiyEFliOVEO 

DOW  LAW  COnON  PLMTER  m  GlAl  DISTRIBUTOR. 


187S.     a?^^e=:^=: — ==''^/S^    1876. 


This  Planter  has  given  entire  satisfaction  and  proven  itself  to  be  a  great  economizer  in 
both  labor  and  saving  of  seed  wherever  it  has  been  introduced.  This  simple  machine  has 
■won  its  way  upon  its  own  merits  to  the  very  first  rank  of  popular  favor.  Success  is  the 
touchstone  by  which  men  and  machines  are  tested.  Tried  by  this  standard  the  Dow  Law 
stands  to-day  peerless  and  unrivaled.  All  promises  made  for  it  are  fulfilled,  as  the  thousands 
who  are  every  season  making  practical  tests  of  its  merits  testify,  in  the  large  num- 
ber of  letters  in  its  commendation  now  in  our  possession.  Any  number  of  strong 
testimonials  of  its  practical,  efficient  and  economical  working  will  be  furnished  on 
application.  These  Planters  are  now  sold  by  the  thousands  all  over  the  cotton  growing 
States.  The  Dow  Law  possesses,  by  patent  right,  the  only  principle  that  will  Successfully 
distribute  Cotton  Seed,  wet  or  dry,  without  choking.  And  this  is  why  it  has  gained  such 
an  extended  reputation  for  efficiency  of  work  and  true  economy. 

We  would  advise  all  who  would  consult  true  economj',  and  in  want  of  a  good,  reliable 
and  well  tested  Cotton  Planter  and  Guano  Distributor,  to  purchase  the  Dow  Law  in  prefer- 
ence to  untried  machines  of  only  sidewalk  notoriety,  as  it  is  better  to  purchase  a  well  tried 
Planter- — one,  too,  that  has  given  general  satisfaction  by  practical  use  in  the  cotton  field,  in 
the  hands  of  the  negro,  than  those  whose  merits  have  not  been  sufficiently  tested  in  the  field, 
though  they  sell  a  few  dollars  less. 

Price  of  the  Doiv  Laiv,  delivered  on  the  Cars  in  Fort  Valley,  is  $18, 
And  we  claim  that  no  investment  of  like  amount  will  give  so  large  a  return  to  the  farmer. 

The  cash  must  accompany  all  orders. 

Send  for  circulars  giving  the  exi  erience  of  your  brother  farmers  with  this  simple  imple- 
ment.     For  further  particulars,  address,  MILLER  &  HAKKIS, 

Proprietors  of  the  Georgia  Agricultural  Works,  Fort  Valley,  Ga. 
J.  E.  ADGEE  &  CO.,  agents  at  Charleston,  S.  C. 


Messrs.  Miller  &  Harris:  Thomasville,  Ga.,  November  17,  1875. 

Gents — The  improved  Dow  Law  Cotton  Planter  bought  of  your  agent,  Col.  P.  McGlashan, 
have  given  entire  satisfaction.  We  think  its  performance  in  planting  seed,  and  in  distrib- 
uting guano,  difficult  to  excel,  and  we  are  fully  satisfied  that  in  economic  use  of  seed  and 
reduction  of  labor  (to  say  nothing  of  the  absolute  certainty  of  a  stand),  the  cost  of  the 
machine  is  soon  regained  to  the  farmer.     Respectfully  yours, 

A.  K.   WRIGHT.  K.  T.  MACLEAN. 

J.  G.  DEKLE.  J.  P.  TURNER. 

J.  H.  WHALEY.  W.  H.   CULPEPPER. 

J.  W.  COCHRAN.  K.   L.  TAYLOR. 

E.  T.  DAVIS,  President  Thomasville  Agricultural  Association. 


Messrs.  Miller  &  Harris,  Fort  Valley,  Ga.:  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Novernber  9,  1875. 

Gentlemen  —  It  affords  us  pleasure  to  to  say  that  wo  have  sold  your  Dow  Law 
Cotton  Planter  and  Guano  Distributor  for  several  seasons,  and  the  purchasers  havo  expressed 
universal  satisfaction.  We  feel  that  we  can  safely  say  that  no  better  or  greater  labor-saving 
implement  has  ever  been  invented.  Our  Mr.  Johnson  uses  one  himself,  and  says  he  would 
not  part  with  it  for  double  its  cost.  How  simple  a  thing  can  so  perfectly  sow  cotton  seed 
and  80  uniformly  distribute  fertilizers,  is  indeed  wonderful.  We  pity  the  cotton  planter 
that  plants  along  in  the  old  way,  and  passes  the  Dow  Law  by. 

Yours  truly,  (Signed.)  MARK  W.  JOHNSON  &  WOODRUFF. 


Messrs.  Miller  &  Harris:  Charleston,  S.  C,  November  15,  1875. 

Gents — We  find  that  the  Dow  Law  Cotton  Planter  is  still   the  general  favorite  with  our 
planters,  its  great  simplicity  and  durability  being  great  points  in  its  favor. 

Yours  respectfully,  (Signed,)  J.   E.  ADGER  &  CO. 


CLUSTER  COTTON, 

As  successor  to  my  father  (David  Dickson, 
deceased),  I  am  keeping  up  the  selection  of 
his  celebrated  Cotton  Seed,  and  now  have  a 
good  supply  of  fine  seed  for  sale.  Price  of 
the  Cluster  Cotton  Seed,  $5  per  bushel  for  less 
than  five  bushels,  or  $4  per  bushel  for  five  or 
more  bushels.  Dickson's  Improved  Cctton 
Seed,  $2  per  bushel.  Address  me  at  Oxford, 
Georgia.  CAPEKS  DICKSON. 

A  Splendid  lot  of  young  Apple   Trees  for 
sale.      Twenty-five    varieties,    the  best, 
earliest,  and  latest. 

Also  ft  large  lot  of  Grape  Vines,  etc. 
Send  tor  Price  List  to 

WM.  K.  NELSON,  Augusta,  Ga. 


I  have  founded  my  business  on  the  belief  that  the 
public  are  anxious  to  get  their  seed  directly  from  the 
grower,  and  I  therefore  offer  free  to  every  man  and 
woman  in  the  United  States  who  cultivates  a  farm, 
tills  a  vegetable  garden,  or  plants  a  flower  garden,  my 
large  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and  Flower 
Seeds  for  1876;  it  contains,  in  addition  to  the  choicest 
kinds  produced  in  Europe,  one  hundred  and  fifty  va- 
rieties of  vegetable  seed  grown  on  my  four  seed  farms. 
Customers  of  last  season  need  rot  write  for  it.  As  the 
original  introducer  of  the  Hubbard,  Marblehead  and 
Butman  Squashes,  Phinney's  Melon,  the  Marblehead 
Cabh>ages,  and  a  score  of  other  new  vegetables,  1 
solicit  your  patronage.  All  seed  sold  under  three 
warrants  A  hundred  thousand  catalogues  will  be 
issued  and  sent  out  the  first  of  January. 
JAS.  J.  H.GREGORY,  Marblclicad,  Mass. 


_  Our  Comliaed  "WHOLESALE  List  of 

EVERYTHING 

rOR  TUB  I 

GARDEN!! 

(Seeds,  PUnts,  Florists'  Requisites,  etc.) 

For  the  TRADE  ONLY,  mailed  | 

free  on  application. 

35  Cortlandt  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 


ROSES  FOR  THE  miUOH ! 

Twelve  choice  Roses,  a.«sorted  colors,  by  mail,  for 
One  Dollar.    Descriptive  Lists  sent  free. 

TYRA  MONTGOMERY,  Mattoon,  111. 


BARTON'S  "UNIVERSAL"  SEED  PLANTER 

AT  A    GREATLY   REDUCED  PRICE, 

Is  five  Planters 
combined  in 
one,  as  it  plants 
Corn,  Peas, 
Rice,  Cotton, 
and  Guano. 

It  is  a  driller 
or  dropper  of 
any  of  the 
above  seed  :  it 
drops  any  de- 
sircu  distance, 
any  quantity  ot 
seed  in  sepa- 
rate and  distinct 
hills  It  dis- 
tributes with 
i]  regularity  and 
precision  any 
Seedb  or  Guano, 
in  drills. 

It  performs 
the  work,  with 
one  man  and 
horse,  of  three 
men  and  three 
horses,  inas- 
much as  it 
opens,  plants, 
and  covers,  all  in  one  operation,  from  ten  to  sixteen  acres 
of  Corn  or  Peas,  and  from  six  to  eight  acres  of  Cotton  or 
Rice,  according  to  width  of  rows.  Considering  its  compact- 
ness, utility,  and  durability,  it  is  the  cheapest  and  most 
useful  labor-saving  agricultural  implement  of  the  age.  Let 
farmers  everywhere  give  it  a  trial.  We  ask  only  a  trial. 
Send  for  circular,  and  address  WM.  S.  BARTON,  "  Star- 
wall  "  Farm,  Orangeburg,  S.  C. 


STATIONERS,  PRINTERS 


iBiiNr>Erts. 


THE  WATT  PLOW  CONTINUES   TRIUMPHAITT. 

It  has  received  the  severest  tests  of  its  merits  by  the  largest  planters  in  this  and  other 
States,  and  has  never  failed  to  give  satisfaction.  Another  one-horso,  or  pony  Plow,  has 
been  recently  made  by  Messrs.  Watt  &  Call.  Price,  _$4.50,  with  extra  point,  cultivating 
mould  and  wrench. 

BAKTON'S  UNIVERSAL  SEED  PLANTER,  with  Guano  Distributor,  ELLERBEE'S 
TRANSPLANTERS,  BUFFALO  PLATFOHM  AND  COUNTER  SCALES,  (ona  of  the 
best  now  in  the  market,)  Hoe  &  Co.'s  Circular,  MILL  AND  CROSS-CUT  SAWS  The 
above  for  sale  at  manufacturers  prices,  freight  added,  by 

S.  R.  MARSHALL  &  CO., 

Agents  for  the  above,  corner  King  and  Society  streets. 

Also,  a  full  stock  of  PLOWS,  of  all  makers  ;  CORN  SHELLERS,  FEED  CUTTERS, 
STONE  AND  HAND  CORN  MILLS,  HOES,  TRACE  CHAINS,  PLANTATION  TOOLS, 
COLLARS,  BRIDLES,  &c. 

ANNOUNC^MBJST  FOR  1876. 

iAEiMlA     HIH^^^^ 

c  kla-IE^XjOtte,  nsr.  o. 

COL  JOHN  P.  THOMAS,  late  of  the  South  Carolina  Military  Academy, 
Superintendent,  assisted  by  an  able  and  accomplished  corps  of  Professors. 

The  course  of  study  so  arranged  as  to  procure  a  training  both  scholarly 
and  practical.  When  desired  by  parent  or  guardian,  cadets  permitted  to  take 
a  partial  course.      Second  term  begins  February  1,  1876. 

For  circular  containing  full  information,  address  the  Superintendent. 

Col.  D.  Wyatt  Aiken,  on  the  basis  of  an  experience  of  a  son  two  years  in 
the  Institute,  says:  "  Experience  teaches  us  there  is  none  in  the  land  where 
better  discipline  is  exercised,  more  healthful  training  is  practised,  and  more 
thorough  teaching  is  imparted,  than  at  the  Institute  established  by  our 
friend.  Col.  Thomas,  at  Charlotte,  N.  C." 

SOLD  BY 

D.  JEKNIUGS  &  SON  and  J.  D.  AIKEIT, 

Cliarlestoii,  S-   C- 


ST^TE    CJ-Bt^TVGJ-JE. 

A  fertilizer  of  the  highest  grade,  which  received  the  premium  at  the  recent  State  Fair  in 
Columbia,  over  all  competitors. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  from  Mr.  J.  F.  Sloan,  of  Pacolet,  is  one  out  of  raanv 
similar  testimonials:  "  Your  State  Grange  Fertilizer  is  the  cheapest  I  have  ever  used  (and  I 
have  never  used  any  but  first-class)  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  I  know  of  none 
better,"  &c. 

We  the  undersigned.  Patrons  of  "  Deep  Creek  Grange,"  have  used  this  year,  with  other  fer- 
tilizers, the  Clima.^,  sold  by  D.  Jennings  &  Son  and  J.  D.  Aiken,  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  and 
find  it  a  first-class  fertilizer,  far  superior  to  others  usod  in  some  instances  alongside  of  it 
which  cost  more  money,  and  we  shall  in  future  continue  to  use  it.  Signed  by  James  M. 
Hurben,  W.  S.  Hallens,  Jno  L.  Jolly,  M.  D.  Mays,  Sain'l  May,  Wm.  Davis,  Mrs.  E.  Mc- 
Lain,  W.  F.  McGill,  II.  B.  Bowdon,"  Abram  Boft,  Oliver  Bo'lt,  George  McClure,  W.  C. 
Martin,  L.  W.  Garrison,  W.  T.  Hatcher,  S.  Newton  Brown.  Signed  by  order  of  the  Grange. 
8.  NEWTON  BROWN,  Stcretoji-y  peep  Creek  Grange,  No.  261. 


WANDO  FERTILIZER 

ACID  PHOSPHATE. 


WANDO  fertilize;r. 

CASH.— Forty-Six  Dollars  per  Ton. 
TIME.— Fifty-Two  Dollars  per  Ton. 

WANDO  ACID  PHOSPHATE. 

CASH.— Thirty  Dollars  per  Ton. 
TIME.— Thirty-Five  Dollars  per  Ton 

Each,  without  drayage,  in  lots  of  any  size,  delivered  at  the 
depot  of  South  Carolina  and  N.  E.  Railroads,  and  to  any  of  the 
wharves  on  eastern  side  of  City. 

Parties  wishing  to  pay  in  Cotton,  can  do  so  at  the  following 
prices  : 

WANDO    FERTILIZER. 

Sixty-Five  Dollars  per  ton,  payable  in  Middling 
Cotton,  at  16  cents,  1st  November,  1876. 

WANDO  ACID  PHOSPHATE. 

Forty-Five  Dollars  per  ton,  payable  in  Middling 
Cotton,  at  IB  cents,  1st  November,  1876. 

Cotton  to  be  delivered  to  Agents,  or  to  nearest  Railroad  Depot, 
as  may  be  agreed  upon. 

For  sale  by  our  Agents  in  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and 
Georgia,  and  by  the  undersigned. 

WITTE  BROTHERS, 

General  Agents  Wando  Mining  and  Manufacturing  Co., 


TIIG  BOOK  FOR  ALL  UMM ! 


KEEP  YOUR'FAEM  ACCOUNTS  SYSTEMATICALLY,  AND  SlAVE 

TIME  AND  MONEY. 

How  do  you  know  that  your  Farming  Pays,  unless  you  Keep 

Regular  Accounts? 


THE  RURAL  ACCOUNTANT, 

A  COMPLETE  AND  SIMPLE  SYSTEM 


OF 


Plantation  and    Farm  Accounts. 

CONTENTS— A  Plan  of  the  Farm,  Gestation  Account,  G-eneral  Accounts, 
Inventory  of  Farm  Investment,  Time  Rolls  for  Each  Month,  Cash  Account, 
Crop  Accounts,  Memoranda.  Prefaced  by  a  full  and  complete  explanation  of 
the  book  ;  also,  comprising  a  selection  of  pi-actical  information  needed  every 
day  on  the  farm. 


GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES. 

PRICE— Small  Size SI  00 

Large  Size 1.50 

SENT    PER    MAIL    POSTAGE    PREPAID. 

Llteial  ReJactioDs  to  GraBges  aafl  CUs  Oitriai  Qiiaatities, 

PUBLISHED    BY 

Walker,  Evans  Su  Cogswell, 

Stationers,    Printers,    and    Binders, 

NOS.   3  BROAD   AND   109  EAST    BAY  STREETS, 

CHARLESTON,  S.  C. 


m]  SOUTHERN  FREIGHT « PASSENGER  LINE 

CHi^LRLESTOlSr,  S.  C, 

TO  AND  FROM 

BALTIMORE,  PHILADELPHIA,  NEW  YORE,  BOSTON, 

AND  ALL  THE 

NEW   ENGLAND  MANUFACTURING  CITIES. 

THREE  TIMES  A  WEEK  FROM  NEW  YORK. 
TUESDAYS,  THURSDAYS  AND  SATURDAYS. 

ELEGANT  STATEEOOM  ACCOMMODATIONS. 

SEA  YOIAGE  10  TO  12  HOURS  SHORTER  "VIA  CHARLESTON." 

Total    Capacity       -       -      -     -     40,000    Bales    Miontlily. 


THE  SOUTH  CAROLINA  RAILROAD  COMPANY 

And  coDoecMng  Roads  West,  in  alliance  with  the  Kleet  of  Thirteen  First  Class 'Steamships  to  the  above 
Ports,  invite  attention  to  the  quick  time  and  regular  dispatch  afforded  to  the  business  public  in  the  Cotton 
States  at  the 

PORT   OF   CHA^RLESTOIV, 

Offering  facilities  of  Rail  and  Sea  Transporation  for  Freight  and  Passengers  not  excelled  in  excellence  and 
capacity  at  any  other  port,     i'he  following  splended  Ocean  Steamers  are  regularly  on  the  line  : 

TO  NEW  YOKK. 

MANHATTAN,  M.  S.  WooDHULL,  Commander.  I    CHARLESTON.  James  Berry,  Commander. 

CHAMPION,  R.  W.  LocKwooD,CommaDder.  |    JAMES  ADGER,  T.  J.  Lockwood,  (;ommander. 

JAMES    ADGER  &  CO.,  Agents,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

GEORGIA,  S.  Ceowill,  Commander.  |    SOUTH  CAROLINA.  T.  J.  Beckett,  Commander. 

WILLIAM  A  C0URTENAY.1    .„„_*„    r>,,.io<,t«„     o     n 
WAGNER,  HUGER  &  CO.        \  Agents,  Charleston,    8.    C. 

TO  PHILADELPHIA.— Iron  Steamships. 
ASHLAND,  Atix.  Huktkb,  Commander.  I    EQU.\TOR,  C.  Hinckley,  Commander, 

SAILING  DATS— Fit  J  DATS. 

WM.    A.    COURTENAY,  Agent,  Charleston,  S.  0. 
TO  BALTIMORE. 
FALCON,  Hainib,  Commander.  |    SE.\  GULL,  Dnrrow,  Commander. 

Sailing    Days—ISvery  Fifth  Day. 

PAUL  C.  TRENHOLM.  Agent,  Charleston,  S.  C 

TO   BOSTON. 
Steamships  MERCEDITA  and  FLA-G,  Sail  every  Saturday, 

JAMES  ADGER  A  CO.,  Agents,  Charleston,  S.  C. 
Freights  guaranteed  as  low  as  those  of  competing  Lines.    Marine   Insurance,  one-htlf  of  one  per  cent 
THROUGH    BILLS  OF   LADING  AND  THROUGH  TICKETS 

Can  be  had  at  the  principal  Railroad  Offices,  in  Georgia,  Alabama,  Tennessee,  and  Mississippi. 

State-Rooms  may  be  secured  in  advance,  without  extra  charge,  by  addressing  Ageuts  of  the  Steamships 
in  Charlaston,  at  whose  offices  in  all  cases,  the  Railroad  Tickets  should  be  exithanged  ar.d  Berths  assigned. 
The  Through  Tickets  by  this  route  include  Transfers,  Meals  and  »jtate-Koom,  while  on  ship-board. 

THE   SOUTH   CARUliINA   RAILROAD,   GEORGIA   RAIIiROAD 

And  their  connecting  lines  have  largely  incrpased  their  facilities  for  the  rapid  movement  of  freight  and 
Passengers,  between  the  Northern  cities  and  the  South  and  West.  First  Class  Eating  Saloon  at  Branchville. 
On  the  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  Railroad  first  class  Sleeping  Cars 

Freight  promptly  transferrpd  from  Steamer  to  day  and  nig^it  trains  of  the  South  Carolina  Railroad 
Close  connection  made  with  other  Roads,  delivering  P'reight  at  distant  points  with  great  promptness.  The. 
managers  will  use  every  exertion  to  satisfy  their  patrons  that  the  line  via  Charleston  can  not  be  surpassed 
in  dispatch  and  the  safe  delivery  of  goods. 

For  further  information,  apply  to  T.  J.  GRIFFIN,  Western  Agent,  Atlanta,  Ga.:  B.  D.  HASKLL,  General 
Agent  P.  O.  Box  4,979,  Office  317  Broadway,  N.  Y.  S.  B.  PICKE.nS.  General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent, 
South  Carolina  Railroad,  or  J.  M.  SELKIRK,  Superintendent  Great  Southern  Freight  and  Passenger  Line, 
Charleston,  S.  C. 
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happiness  which  this  small  investment  will  give.  Your  husband  will  be  all 
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The  Negro  and  Fence  Rails  ;    or,  What  an  Enclosure  Law- 
Means. 


Since  the  negro  will  nbt  split  rails,  it  is  proposed  to  do  without  them.  That  he 
may  plant  a  few  acres  or  a  patch,  it  is  proposed  to  enclose  all  stock,  and  leave  him 
in  all  his  African  independence  to  kill  up,  with  dogs  and  gun,  impound,  or  sell  for 
damages  every  domestic  animal  that  depredates  upon  the  surroundings  of  his 
"  castle."  Or,  since  it  is  his  habit  to  fence  badly,  by  means  of  bean  stick  raife  and 
brush,  to  keep  stock  out,  of  course  he  will  split  larger  and  more  numerous  rails,  to 
keep  his  own  or  his  employers  stock  in.  Of  course  every  man,  of  either  color,  will 
be  more  careful  and  conscientious  in  keeping  his  stock  in,  than  they  have  heretofore 
been  in  keeping  them  out.  As  matters  now  stand,  a  conscientious  man  says  when 
he  leaves  his  own  crop  with  a  poor  fence,  "  no  one  will  lose,  save  myself,  if  the 
stock  destroys  this  crop."  But  when  the  law  requires  him  to  fence  his  neighbor's 
crop,  by  keeping  his  stock  in,  and  away  from  his  neighbor,  of  course  he  will  do  it. 
Who  ever  knew  a  conscientious  farmer,  and  who  is  more  conscientious  when  claiming 
his  "  rights"  than  Sambo,  but  what  looked  better  after  his  neighbor's  worldly  inter- 
est, and  sometimes  spiritual  too,  than  his  own.  Who  so  benighted  and  badly  read 
up  with  the  times,  as  not  to  know  the  millennium  made  its  advent  in  1868,  and  is 
now  iu  full  blast. 

I  wish  I  had  the  tables  before  me,  showing  the  proportion  of  acres  cultivated 
and  those  not  cultivated  in  South  Carolina.  If  there  were  ten  acres  under  tillage 
to  one  left  out,  and  these  were  bearing  large  and  remunerative  crops,  enriching 
white  and  black,  giving  but  little  to  the  shop-keepers,  middlemen  and  manufac- 
turers, why  common  sense  would  say  enclcse  the  stock.  "  But  fencing  is  so  expen- 
sive, consuming  so  much  time  and  timber,  that  it  is  fast  exhausting  the  land  own- 
ers." That's  true.  And  the  reply  is  equally  true,  viz  ;  The  mode  of  planting,  in 
growing  only  cotton  for  market,  at  vast  expense  for  fertilizers,  great  risk  in  using 
unwieldy  and  unreliable  labor,  the  neglect  of  provision  crops,  of  hogs,  cattle  and 
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slieep,  for  foodj   aud   for  manuring,  this  has  exhausted  aud  bankrupted  the  land 
owners. 

"  But  there  are  thousands  upon  thousands  of  productive  acres  lying  idle  for 
want  of  timber  to  inclose  them."  True.  And  so  much  the  better.  For  there  are 
already  too  many  acres  in  cultivation  under  our  present  exhaustive  system.  Happy 
thing  it  is  that  the  whole  of  our  arable  lands  cannot  be  subjected  to  this  fuurder- 
ous  and  uncivilized  mode  of  culture,  and  that  a  large  portion  must  escape  and  be 
left  for  the  grazing  of  animals,  indispensable  to  the  well  being  of  man. 

No  civilized  people  can  live  aud  progress  without  domestic  animals.  Ninety  per 
cent,  of  all  our  manures  must  be  chemically  combined  in  that  wonderful  laboratory  — 
the  animal  system.  The  phosphates  and  ammouiates  we  have  been  purchasing  to 
stimulate  our  lands,  at  such  an  enormous  cost,  and  that  must,  sooner  or  later,  be 
supplied  to  all  lands  to  raise  crops,  come  from  the  animal  kingdom  ;  aud  "no  stock, 
no  manure,"  is  unanswerably  true.  In  densely  populated  parts  of  the  world,  where 
the  grazing  area  is  too  small  to  develop  a  sufficiency  of  manure  through  domestic 
animals,  the  excretions  of  man  are  carefully  collected  aud  put  upon  the  land.  The 
question  with  the  agricultural  people  of  the  denser  sections  of  the  North  aud  West 
of  Europe,  of  even  China  and  Japan,  a  question  that  fits  us  of  the  South,  as  well 
as  them,  is,  not  how  to  increase  the  acreage,  but  the  yield.  We  moon-struck  and 
benighted  Southern  people,  are  essaying  to  increase  our  acreage,  to  keep  up  the 
yield.  The  yield  in  cotton  is  large  enough,  but  it  brings  destitution  in  its  train. 
It  is  so  exclusive  that  it  dwarfs  other  productions,  costs  so  much  to  grow  it,  that  no 
profit  is  left  behind.  We  must  raise  breadstuffs.  and  animal  food.  What  cotton 
we  do  grow,  must  be  raised  cheaply,  or  we  had  better  let  it  alone. 

That  ominously  ill-meaning  term  "plantation,"  and  that, to  us  more  unfortunate 
cognomen,  "  planter.,"  did  they  have  their  deserts,  would  be  struck  from  our  vocabu- 
lary, and  they  who,  after  so  much  sad  experience  in  bankruptcy,  persist  in  keeping 
up  the  one,  and  wearing  the  other,  ought  to  be  declared  non  compos  mentis,  and 
have  guardians  assigned  them.  Did  we  Southern  people  read  in  holy  writ  that 
Africans  were  the  chosen  people  of  God,  and  through  whom  only  we,  and  every 
other  nation  of  the  earth,  could  be  blessed?  Did  we  read  that  they  were  the  sick 
and  the  poor,  that  we  were  to  always  have  with  us ;  to  feed,  clothe  and  provide 
houses  and  lands,  to  be  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season  in  advising  and  persua- 
ding, to  exhaust  our  means,  credit,  patience,  and  piety,  in  giving  them  what  the 
land  would  produce,  and  then  consider  ourselves  unprofitable  servants,  and  be  per- 
suaded that  it  was  a  passport  to  a  happy  futurity  to  be  at  last  denominated  by 
them  "  heartless  guardians  ?"  We  would  not,  or  could  not  have  acted  differently 
towards  that  wonderful  race  than  we  have  for  the  last  ten  years.  And  to  cap  the 
climax  in  performing  our  revealed  religious  duty,  since  it  has  become  difficult  for 
us  to  live  for  want  of  fencing,  and  it  seems  to  be  too  great  a  hardship  upon  those 
imported  guests  to  enclose  the  patches  from  which  their  wives  and  little  ones  are 
to  obtain  that  currency  ever  acceptable  at  "  de  sto,"  we  must,  as  in  duty  bound, 
determine  that  "  this  peculiar  people  may  plant  when  and  as  they  please,  and 
wo  to  the  animal  that  dares  to  invade  these  sacred  patches. 

It  would  be  an  instructive  comparison  if  two  tracts  of  land  of  say  one  thousand 
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acres  each,  one  could  be  planted  under  the  old  system,  the  other  after  a  new  one, 
leaving  the  question  of  enclosure  for  the  time  out  of  the  calculation.  Let  the  first 
be  worked  on  the  plantation  system,  or  tenanted  out  to  a  given  number  of  negroes. 
Let  four-fifths  of  the  other  tract  be  devoted  to  grazing  purposes,  and  one-fifth  to 
cultivation.  The  cattle  and  sheep  to  be  set  apart  as  living  and  portable  phosphate 
and  ammoniate  beds,  or  an  organized  piece  of  chemical  machinery  whose  office  it 
was  to  gather  the  combining  elements  and  make  a  sufficiency  of  manure  to  enrich 
the  farm.  This  organic  machine  can  be  made  to  furnish  more  than  its  running 
expenses  in  beef,  mutton,  wool,  hides,  milk  and  butter,  and  manufacture  the  am- 
moniated  phosphates  for  the  farm  also.  If  the  stock  require  a  guard  through  the 
day,  hire  one,  but  let  them  be  penned  each  night  in  portable  pens  on  the  farm. 
If  winter  food  must  be  raised,  grow  it  in  the  form  of  hay  and  oats  on  this  manured 
land.  Let  the  yield  of  every  crop  planted,  whether  of  corn,  cotton,  oats,  hay  or 
peas,  be  immense.  So  large  a  product  from  so  small  an  area  that  a  small  force  of 
select  hirelings,  at  good  wages,  by  the  year,  or  jobbers,  by  the  day,  can  plant,  cul- 
tivate and  gather  the  crops  promptly,  thus  avoiding  the  sight  and  the  expense  of 
an  old  plantation,  with  its  gangs  of  thievish,  lazy,  and  uncontrollable  "  hands,"  its 
half  dozen  skinned  shoulder,  split  mouth  and  sore  backed  mules,  three  tailless  cows,  ■ 
four  land  pike  hogs,  rope,  bridles  and  hame  strings,  and  the  rickety,  rattling,  old 
wagon.  Estimate  the  clear  profits  derived  from  each  of  these  farms,  for  ten 
years,  and  the  result  would  convince  any  man  of  the  superior  advantages  of  stock' 
farming. 

Men  may  dream  as  long  as  they  please  of  fortunes  and  livings  for  them  in 
making  cotton  with  the  negro,  on  the  old  plantation  system,  with  or  without  a 
fence.  They  may  love  its  elegant  leisure,  the  blooded  pleasure  horse,  the  name  of 
planter,  manager  and  foreman.  No  matter  about  their  likes  or  dislikes,  and  its 
success  in  ante  bellum  days,  or  its  later  success  in  certain  isolated  instances  in  highly 
fertile  sections,  it  was  a  conception  that  sprang  from  compulsory  labor,  the  fiaf  of 
inexorable  necessity  has  cursed  it,  and  he  who  strives  against  that  curse  is  short- 
sighted and  unwise.  There  were  an  immense  array  of  these  ardent  tempered  men 
who  mounted,  themselves  or  their  managers,  to  grow  rich  after  "  freedom  come," 
but  death  or  bankraptcy,  or  both,  has  laid  them  away,  or  dismounted  them  ;  a 
few  are  left,  scattering  instances,  like  cranes  around  a  pond,  waiting  to  be  soon  cut 
down. 

If  Southern  men  would  profit  by  what  history  teaches,  by  what  their  daily  obser- 
vation teaches,  and  remember  that  the  negro  can  be  nothing  else  than  a  jobber,  that 
it  is  an  exceptionable  case  where  he  can  be  hked  for  a  longer  period  than  a  week, 
to  work  faithfully,  without  w^ages  paid  in  hand,  and  when  paid  he  can  scarcely  re- 
sist the  temptation  to  enjoy  his  ease  till  want  pinches  him,  they  would  abandon 
their  present  mode  and  learn  to  plant  with  jobbing  or  day  labor.  Certainly 
they  would  not  aid  him  in  exhausting  the  timber  and  the  soil  in  profitless 
agriculture. 

And  if  there  can  be  found  a  spot  in  the  Southern  country  where  the  white  race 
ought  not  to  live,  and  where  even  the  black  cannot  live  long,  it  would  be  that 
section  or  State  where  negroes  can  plant  without  a  fence.  If  negroes  will  live  with- 
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out  stock  and  without  beef  or  mutton,  if  tliey  yearly  decline  in  population  for  want 
of  milk  for  their  sick  and  little  ones,  white  people  cannot  afford  to  die  out  by 
inches  from  a  similar  cause.  They  must  and  will  preserve  their  race ;  let  them 
begin  before  the  negro  shall  have  exhausted  the  fairest  portions  of  our  country 
.and  made  it  uninhabitable. 

Some  people  take  counsel  from  their  fears,  and  advocate  desperate  measures,  to 
remedy  desperate  circumstances.  Of  this  class  are  they,  who  tell  us,  ''  we  can't 
raise  any  stock,  the  negroes  steal,  and  kill  them  up,  therefore,  a  fence  is  a  useless 
expense."  Neighborhoods  thus  circumstanced  are  already  Africanized,  and  it  is 
only  a  question  of  time,  when  they  will  be  abandoned  to  the  wild  beasts.  Negroes 
will  not  make  manure  in  quantity  to  keep  the  lands  up.  They,  when  left  to  them- 
selves, are  such  unskillful  farmers,  as  to  be  unable  to  pay  for  commercial  fertilizers. 
They  will  not  be  guided  and  instructed  by  white  heads — this  has  been  fully  tried — 
then  it  follows,  that  negro  agriculture  is  a  severely  exhaustive  system,  robbing  land 
and  giving  nothing  in  return.  For  a  while  it  may  support  the  tenant,  and  pay 
rent  and  taxes,  soon,  however,  it  will  not  support  the  laborer,  and  the  land  is  worth- 
■less.  Then  it  is  that  Sambo  is  seized  with  an  itching  to  live  with  some  man  who 
has  some  forest  land,  where  he  can  waste  the  timber,  butcher  the  laud,  and  grow  a 
few  half  crops  from  virgin  soil.  Omnipotence  has  not  created  a  more  destructive 
■animal  than  a  "  Free  Negro,"  nor  does  he  permit  worse  enemies  to  Christianity, 
^Civilization,  human  progress  to  live  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  than  those  white 
men,  who  know  better,  but  for  the  sake  of  a  few  years  of  fancied  elegance,  ending 
in  bankruptcy,  permit  the  negro  to  exhaust  their  lands  and  timber,  and  destroy 
•domestic  animals. 

The  truth  is,  there  is  already  too  much  land  under  fence,  in  every  productive 
-portion  of  the  State.  Could  a  law  be  executed  reducing  the  acreage  one-half  or 
two-thirds,  it  would  be  a  great  blessing.  If  the  negro  must  be  a  robber,  let  wiser 
^heads  give  him  jobs,  in  high  farming,  and  stock  raising.  Pay  him  in  money  or 
beef,  mutton,  and  syrup,  and  not  in  orders  to  "  de  sto,"  and  if  he  will  not  fence 
the  patch  of  cotton  around  his  cabin,  cultivated  by  his  wife  and  children,  as  the 
old  farmer  said  of  his  hogs,  "let  'era  root."  Some  writers  and  would-be  law 
makers,  offer  us  a  soothing  panacea  in  these  sage  words,  "  we  must  keep  fewer  and 
better  stock."  To  better  stock  no  one  objects;  but  if  there  is  in  the  limits  of  the 
cotton-belt,  too  many  cows,  sheep  and  hogs,  or  even  one-fifth  of  the  number  that 
ought  to  be  there,  we  trust  that  section  suffering  from  such  excess,  will  make  their 
misfortune  known,  that  all  may  give  in  their  sympathy. 

When  a  section  of  country  grows  its  own  provisions,  when  no  acre  planted  in 
cotton  brings  less  than  one  five-hundred-pouud  bale  ;  when  every  other  acre  culti- 
vated gives  a  proportionate  yield  ;  when  there  is  not  another  acre  to  be  used  in 
supplving  the  demand  for  "  winter  feed,"  and  not  another  can  be  devoted  to  sum- 
mer pasture,  then  is  there  stock  enough  in  that  locality.  Those  people  may  be 
excused  if  they  do  not  increase  the  number. 

But  where  every  man,  woman,  and  child  cannot  get  at  least  one  half  pint  of 
milk  per  day,  the  population  is  not  healthy  and  vigorous,  will  not  be  energetic  and 
progressive  even  if  they  consume  other  strong  diet,  where  every  tilled  acre  does  not 
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bring  a  maximum  crop,  and  where  auy  commercial  manures  must  be  purchased  by 
farmers  to  get  an  average  crop — there  is  not  stock  enough  iu  that  country. 

A  demagogic  catch-word  has  been  put  forth  by  certain  persons,  who  may  not  be 
aware  of  its  dangers,  it  is  appeal  to  the  poor;  the  poor  man  they  say  can  better 
afford  to  fence  his  stock  than  his  crop.  The  p;  actical  meaning  of  this,  is  that  poor 
men  will  do  without  stock,  rather  than  fence  their  fields.  Every  able  bodied  poor 
white  man  would  prefer  to  fence  his  crop  if  he  could  have  his  choice.  He  knows 
or  could  be  easily  convinced,  that  the  amount  of  stock  requisite  to  give  his  family 
milk  and  butter,  beef  and  mutton,  with  fertilizers  to  grow  profitable  yields,  cannot 
be  kept  iu  so  small  an  enclosure  as  his  crop.  But  the  negro,  with  a  differeijt  con- 
stitution, ever  looking  and  caring  for  the  present,  and  with  but  little  ability  to 
peer  into  the  future,  whose  race  instinct  is,  to  reduce  all  agricultural  operations 
to  two,  planting  and  gathering,  will  catch  at  it  as  a  God- send,  and  herein  lies  matter 
for  grave  deliberation  by  all  thoughtful  minds — whelher  or  not  an  enclosure  law 
does  not  mean  Africanization,  and  this  an  extinction  in  time  of  both  races. 

Let  small  formers  who  own  but  few  acres,  continue  to  fence  their  crops,  reducing 
the  area  as  they  increase  their  yield.  Let  large  land-owners  compel  their  squatters 
or  employees  to  fence  their  patches.  Instead  of  renting  their  lands  to  destructive 
agriculturists,  devote  them  to  stock  grazing — or  rent  the  privilege  of  grazing  to 
two,  three  or  four  neighbors  who  have  less  lands.  Let  poor  men  combine  their 
herds  and  flocks,  hire  a  herdsman  and  alternate  the  penning  of  the  stock  in  pro- 
portion to  each  shareholder's  capital  invested.  In  this  way  large  land-owners  may 
make  their  real  estate  profitable  and  durable,  and  small  farmers  can  ejgage  in 
stock  growing.  Those  would-be  planters,  who  are  full  of  dash,  can  mount  their 
blooded  charges  and  drive  up  and  pen  the  stock  each  night.  With  dog  and  gun 
they  can  hunt  and  kill  every  carnivorous  quadruped  or  biped  depredator,  they 
encounter,  more  manly  and  more  profitable  sport,  than  "looking  after  the  hands," 
on  2i  post  bellum  cotton  plantation,  a  miserable  mimicry  of  the  ante  bellum  institu- 
tion. JOHN  W.  OGILVIE. 

Allendale,  S.  C. 


Southern  Manufactures. 


So  much  has  been  said  latterly  about  manufacturing  cotton  in  the  South,  and  so 
clearly  has  it  been  shown,  that  a  pound  of  thread  or  yard  of  cloth  can  be  advan- 
tageously manufactured  near  the  cotton  fields,  that  we  do  not  propose  discussing 
this  question  further  than  to  say,  that  it  is  quite  problematical  whether  a  people 
too  poor  to  control  the  crops  they  produce  can  ever  find  it  to  their  advantage  to 
attempt  to  erect  factories  of  any  sort.  We  want  cotton  and  wool  and  many  other 
kinds  of  factories  at  the  South,  but  most  of  all  the  farmers  and  planters  need  the 
wherewithal  to  erect  those  factories.  And  if  they  were  able  to  erect  them  in  a 
trice,  there  are  greater  needs  still  in  the  shape  of  home-made  supplies,  with  which 
to  stock  the  commissariat  of  manufactories,  before  we  can  think  of  going  into  the 
manufacturing  business  as  a  general  thing.    An  influx  of  factory  hands  throughout 
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the  South  with  no  more  premonition  or  preparation  than  cotton  planters  usually 
afford,  would  eat  us  out  of  house  and  home  in  a  twelve  month. 

But  there  are  other  manufactures  of  a  coarser,  and  cheaper,  and  simpler  nature 
that  might  be  introduced  into  the  South  advantageously,  and  among  them  is  the 
manufacture  of  paper  of  all  sorts,  and  for  all  purposes  ;  and  especially  of  paper 
barrels,  a  thing  heretofore  unheard  of  in  the  South.  The  baggasse  from  sugar 
cane  and  sorghum  is  well  adapted  for  paper  making,  and  this  refuse  which  is  now 
a  nuisance  to  the  producer,  and  which  is  often  burnt  to  get  it  out  of  the  way,  might 
with  great  profit  be  converted  by  the  hands  that  cultivate  the  crop  into  a  heavy 
paper  and  that  into  barrels  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  any  and  all  kinds  of 
dry  merchandise. 

Read  what  one  of  our  exchanges  says  : 

Among  the  numerous  novel  uses  to  which  paper  is  now-a-days  put,  is  the  manu- 
facture of  barrels  for  the  carriage  of  such  materials  tis  flour,  sugar,  etc.  These 
barrels  are  made  of  successive  layers  of  paper  board  cemented  together,  and 
subjected  to  enormous  pressure,  the  I'esult  of  which  is  a  compact  substance  with 
great  resisting  power.  The  paper  is  made  of  straw,  thus  fitting  and  converting 
into  a  merchantable  article,  what,  in  most  sections  of  the  country,  is  regarded  as 
refuse.  The  barrels  are  perfectly  cylindrical  in  form,  which  gives  them  an  advan- 
tage of  twenty-five  per  cent,  in  storage  over  wooden  ban-els.  Their  weight  is  about 
half  that  of  a  wooden  barrel,  so  that  in  a  car  load  a  saving  of  nearly  one  thousand 
pounds  in  freight  is  made  It  is  calculated  that  they  will  stand  four  times  the 
pressure  that  a  wooden  barrel  will.  The  invention  was  patented  a  few  months  ago, 
and  two  factories  are  now  engaged  in  the  manufacture — one  at  Winona,  Wis.,  and 
one  at  Decorah,  Iowa.  At  the  latter  factory,  one  thousand  six  hundred  barrels 
per  day  are  turned  out,  with  a  consumption  of  five  tons  of  paper.  It  is  claimed 
for  them  that  they  can  be  made  twenty  per  cent,  cheaper  than  the  wooden  barrels. 
They  may  be  rendered  absolutely  air  tight,  and  it  is  claimed  that  they  will  resist 
moisture  longer  than  they  are  likely  ever  to  be  exposed  to  it.  They  are  made  in 
quarter,  half,  and  full  sizes.  The  inventor  is  sanguine  that  they  are  destined 
entirely  to  supersede  the  wooden  barrels. 


Table   Etiquette, 


Mr.  Editor  :  When  glancing  over  the  table  of  contents  of  the  last  issue  of  the 
Rural,  my  eye  caught  the  above  caption,  I  turned  to  it,  with  something  of  the 
relish  which  our  experiences  in  the  presence  of  good  society,  clean  table  linen,  a 
wholesome  cuisine,  and  a  becoming  appetite ;  with  all  the  pleasant  associations  of 
an  occasion  where  good  manners  and  a  refined  etiquette  are  practiced  not  criticised, 
where  propriety  of  speech  and  of  conduct  characterise  the  goodlie  companie,  and 
where  the  usages  of  polite  society  are  illustrated,  and  the  comforts  of  civilized  life 
rationally  enjoyed.  Such,  and  so  strong  are  the  associations  of  that  very  important 
feature  in  social  life — table  etiquette.  But  I  was  disappointed  ;  your  contributor, 
B,  in  his  retrospective  excursions,  or  in  more  familiar  phrase,  in  his  back  trail, 
has  jumped  a  wind-mill,  in  the  shape  of  a  silver  fork,  and  opens  as  though  he  had 
found  Reynard  in  the  very  act ;  and  what  is  all  this  pother  about?  Somebody  has 
been  seen  eating  rice  with  a  silver  fork.     Fashion  has  issued  her  edict,  and  Smith, 
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and  Brown,  antl  Jones,  of  Four-hole  swamp,  will  surely  starve;  wicked  little  fork, 
see  what  you  have  done.  Mi's.  B  takes  up  the  potatoes  with  her  silk  gloves  on  ; 
a  clumsy  waiter  drives  you  instead  of  your  companion  down  Mrs.  B's  throat,  and 
upper-ten  eats  with  chop  sticks.  Fiddlesticks.  If  B  has  any  good  sensible  ideas 
on  the  subject  of  table  etiquette,  which  any  body  cares  to  know,  by  all  means  let 
him  have  a  safe  delivery,  but  pray  do  not  consume  the  valuable  space  of  the 
Rural  with  such  twaddle.  "  MRS.  GRUNDY'S  NIECE. 


Reminiscences  of  "Western  Farming. 


If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  adage,  that  "  misery  loves  company,"  many  a  South- 
ern farmer  will  find  a  careful  perusal  of  the  following  article  a  soothing  unction 
to  his  troubled  soul.  Many  of  us  believe,  or  imagine,  that  the  rainbow  of  promise 
dips  its  end  into  the  granaries  of  the  Northwest,  where  money  is  plenty,  lands 
fertile,  crops  large,  and  everybody  well-to-do  in  the  world.  This  correspondent  of 
the  New  .York  Tribune  narrates  a  different  tale.  How  well  he  describes  it,  we  can 
all  testify  ;  for  change  the  location  of  the  writer  and  how  applicable  would  his 
article  be  to  us  of  the  South  ! 

The  Northwestern  farmer's  past  is  our  present.  They  once  were  as  depressed  as 
we  are  now,  and  by  a  too  sudden  turn  in  the  wheel  of  fortune  they  were  restored 
to  prosperity  ;  but  to  no  good.  The  dark  cloud  that  lowers  over  our  Southern 
homes  seems  to  have  no  silver  lining  ,  but  suppose,  by  some  providential  arrange- 
ment, we  were  again  made  prosperous  and  happy  as  a  people,  being  forewarned, 
would  we  be  forearmed  ?  And,  grappling  with  this  tide  in  our  affairs,  would  we 
establish  our  prosperity  upon  a  permanent  basis,  by  living  within  our  means,  and 
exercising  that  economy  that  would  warrant  our  buying  only  what  we  could  pay 
for  ?  Or  would  we  not  rather  forget  the  crucible  in  which  we  are  now  boiling,  and 
go  in  debt  because  our  credit  was  good,  just  as  our  Northwestern  friends  did,  and 
pro6t  nothing  by  experience  ?  Human  nature  is  pretty  much  the  same  the  workl 
over,  and  there  is  a  deal  of  human  nature  in  Southern  farmers. 

But  read  what  the  Tribune  man  says  : 

The  history  of  the  Western  farming  interest  during  ils  rapid  and  wonderful 
growth,  presents  a  broad  field  for  study,  and  a  lesson  for  all  whom  it  may  concern. 
The  West  was  settled  mainly  by  three  classes  :  First,  the  man  who  had  owneil  a 
little  or  no  land  at  the  East,  who  was  most  worthily  anxious  to  possess  a  farm  of 
his  own,  and  who  had  very  little  means  to  begin  with,  and  generally  bought  forty, 
eighty,  or  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land  on  credit,  with  the  intent  to  make 
the  land  produce  its  payment ;  second,  the  small  land-owner  of  the  East,  who  sold 
out  to  his  more  wealth}''  neighbor,  and  came  West — the  most  proniiueut  idea  in 
whose  mind  was  that  of  more  land  ;  third,  the  man  of  means,  who,  viewing  the 
rush  of  emigration,  and  anticipating  a  rapid  rise  in  land,  came  West  to  buy  all  he 
could  get  cheap  from  Government  or  individuals,  and  sell  to  small  buyers.  This 
he  did  at  rapidly  advancing  rates,  taking  what  money  the  purchaser  was  willing 
to  pay  down,  taking  a  trust  deed  to  secure  the  remainder.  The  first  two  classes 
comprised  perhaps  nine-tenths  of  those  who  settled  on  new  far.-as  in  the  West.  The 
country  and  the  situation  were  entirely  new  to  them,  and  few  could  at  once  com- 
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preheud  it.     They  entered  into  their  new  field  of  lahor  with  high  hopes,  viewing 
magnified  promises  of  the  near  future. 

The  first  class  went  in  debt  through  their  anxiety  to  be  laud-owners.  The  second 
class  because  they  were  very  anxious  to  own  much  more  than  they  had  owned  be- 
fore. Both  went  beyond  their  means,  and  bought  more  land  than  they  could  soou 
improve  aud  make  available.  Only  here  and  there  could  be  found  a  man  who 
kept  aloof  from  debt  with  small  means  or  large.  The  man  of  the  third  class  held 
the  reins  of  real  estate  in  his  own  hands,  and  increased  the  price  as  immigration 
continued.  To  be  sure  the  new  comer  after  a  few  years  could  buy  improved  lands 
proportionately  cheaper  than  the  new.  but  he  hadn't  the  means  to  buy  as  much 
as  he  wanted  and  pay  the  cash,  which  the  first  comer  needed,  to  relieve  him  of 
incumbrance  and  give  him  a  fresh  start.  So  he  continued  like  the  first  to  buy  raw 
land  on  credit.  Now  began  a  series  of  difficulties  aud  drawbacks,  naturally  grow- 
ing out  of  this  system  of  speculation,  credit,  and  overreaching.  The  farmer  soon 
found  himself  without  money.  He  was  compelled  to  crave  indulgence  at  the  store 
and  shop  till  "  after  harvest."  The  payment  on  his  laud  was  due  or  over  due,  with 
interest  at  ten  per  cent.  The  interest  laws  were  loose,  and  the  creditor  demanded 
and  usually  obtained  usury  if  his  payments  were  not  met.  The  farmer  was  obliged 
to  market  his  grain  as  soon  as  harvested  to  meet  his  pressing  debts.  He  sold  his 
wheat  in  the  fall,  often  cutting  short  his  bread  and  seed,  and  his  corn  iu  the  winter 
aud  spring,  saving  barely  enough  to  feed  his  team.  Hence  he  sold  nearly  always 
to  a  glutted  market  and  the  lowest  prices  of  the  year. 

His  grain  weut  into  the  hands  of  speculators,  to  be  stored  for  the  rise  which  was 
sure  to  come  when  the  farmer's  bins  were  exhausted.  The  currency  at  that  time 
was  unstable,  because  the  farmer  could  not  refuse  whatever  was  offered  him.  He 
was  at  the  mercy  of  others  who  made  him  take  whatever  they  wished.  Those  who 
handled  money  intermediately  between  the  West  and  East  took  from  the  price  of 
his  grain  and  added  to  that  of  his  necessities  to  cover  the  risk  from  breaking  banks 
and  depreciating  currency.  He  rarely  had  the  money  to  pay  for  what  he  bought, 
and  was  charged  an  additional  percentage  for  the  risk  of  his  delay  or  nonpayment. 
He  spent  his  money  before  he  saw  it,  bought  at  the  greatest  disadvantage,  and 
frequently  found  himself  iu  a  position  where  he  could  not  pay.  The  State  passed 
exemption  laws  to  protect  the  poor  debtor,  and  this  served  to  increase  the  rates  aud 
difficulty  of  obtaining  small  loans  without  security,  as  well  as  the  price  of  mer- 
chants' goods.  Then,  with  the  rapid  encroachment  of  the  plough  upon  the  rich 
Western  soil,  crops  came  in  abundantly,  and  supply  exceeded  demand.  Corn  was 
cheaper  than  coal,  aud  was  burned  iu  place  of  it.  The  average  farmer  kept  but 
little  stock.  There  was  too  much  money  in  that,  but  he  was  obliged  to  put  every 
available  dollar  into  the  open  maw  of  debt.  He  sold  his  calves  in  the  fall,  and 
his  hogs  before  they  were  ready  for  market,  because  he  was  always  in  a  cramp. 

The  few  farmers  who  at  the  start  bought  and  paid  for  their  land  and  reserved 
funds  sufiScieut  to  improve  and  stock  it,  always  keeping  out  of  debt,  did  well. 
They  paid  neither  interest  nor  usury.  They  held  their  own  grain  for  the  best 
market  of  the  year.  They  usually  sold  their  wheat  when  the  others  were  selling 
their  corn,  and  their  corn  when  others  sold  their  wheat,  aud  of  course  the  article 
least  iu  market  brought  the  higher  price.  Even  at  comparatively  low  figures  for 
grain,  they  were  not  distressed,  because  when  they  had  sold  they  held  the  money  iu 
hand,  and  could  always  use  it  to  advantage.  Merchants  would  sell  nearly  down 
to  cost  for  cash  iu  hand.  So  they  made  iu  selling  aud  in  buying,  pai<l  no  interest, 
ran  no  risks,  were  independent — at  nobody's  mercy.  They  did  not  usually  confine 
themselves  exclusively  to  grain-raising.  They  bought  their  neighbors'  calves, 
turned  them  into  pasture  or  on  the  range,  aud  made  a  clear  profit  on  their  growth. 
Money  invested  iu  this  way  would  yield  double  aud  often  treble  interest.  They 
bought  their  neighbors'  hogs  in  the  fall  before  fattening,  and  sold  their  corn  at  a 
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good  price  by  putting  it  iuto  pork,  and  saved  the  labor  of  marketing.  So  it  came 
to  jiass  that  the  man  who  made  the  riglit  start  and  held  on  as  he  had  started,  gained 
sh)\\iy  even  when  times  were  hard.  The  speculator  meanwhile  waxed  rich  and 
richer.  He  held  the  farmer's  purse  strings,  and  wlien  he  had  taken  all  his  money 
let  him  go  by  a  greater  "  promise  to  pay."  He  built  elegant  mansi(»ns  and  whole 
city  blocks  with  money  that  never  would  have  been  his  had  the  farmer  been  wise 
enough  to  foresee  the  situation.  Such  was  the  condition  of  aifairs  for  several  years 
previous  to  the  war — for  the  majority  of  farmers  were  gradually  growing  worse 
instead  of  better — selling  to  an  unfavorable  market  at  the  most  unfavorable  time, 
and  paying  too  much  for  what  they  bought  because  they  were  forced  to  ask  credit. 
Trust  deeds  covered  the  country  over,  the  farmer's  store  bills  covered  the  mer- 
chant's books,  creditors  pressed,  and  debtors  nearly  helpless  craved  more  time. 

Now  how  could  this  condition  of  afliiirs  have  been  prevented  and  the  West 
settled  just  as  fast?  Let  us  suppose  each  new-comer  had  bought  no  more  laud 
than  he  could  pay  for,  improve,  and  stock.  With  less  land  in  cultivation  produce 
would  have  brought  a  better  price  with  a  more  steady  market.  AVith  some  stock 
on  hand,  and  growing  in  value  with  little  cost,  his  resources  would  have  been  more 
varied  and  less  likely  to  fail.  It  were  better  to  pasture  stock  on  land  outside  of 
his  own  for  a  few  years — land  in  which  he  had  neither  money  nor  credit  invested, 
and  paid  no  taxes — than  to  have  no  stock  to  pasture  anywhere,  and  in  debt  besides 
on  idle  laud.  Buying  land  rapidly  made  it  advance  correspondingly  in  price; 
but  this,  although  it  was  said  to  enhance  the  value  of  lauds,  instead  of  being  a 
benefit  to  the  farmer  was  quite  the  reverse.  It  was  for  his  interest  to  buy  only  so 
much  land  as  he  could  make  immediately  profitable  (because  his  means  were 
limited  and  his  necessities  urgent)  and  leave  as  much  in  the  hands  of  the  speculator 
as  possible  to  pay  taxes  on  until  he  would  be  willing  to  sell  it  cheap.  Then  he 
could  have  bought  more  land  as  he  became  able  to  pay  for  it,  and  at  low  rates.  By 
holding  his  grain  as  he  pleased,  he  could  have  added  at  least  10  per  ceut.  to  his 
proceeds,  and  by  paying  cash  he  could  have  saved  from  10  to  25  per  cent,  in  the 
price  of  what  he  had  to  buy,  besides  a  saving  oftentimes  in  quality  of  goods. 
Having  done  this  he  would  have  saved  to  himself  the  money  made  by  those  who 
bought  his  grain  in  a  glutted  market  and  stored  for  the  rise.  The  increased  price 
of  laud,  with  interest,  and  usury,  which  went  to  enrich  the  speculator,  would  have 
been  kept  in  the  farmer's  pocket.  The  price  of  money  would  have  been  kept 
w'ithin  reasonable  limits,  and  the  many  would  not  have  been  distressed  to  enrich 
the  few. 

But  the  farmer  for  the  time  being  escaped,  not  through  any  foresight  of  his  own, 
but  by  the  accident  of  civil  war.  A  new  market  was  created  ;  emigration  further 
West  for  the  most  part  ceased,  and  for  a  number  of  years  the  area  of  tilled  land 
was  not  much  increased,  while  with  the  aid  of  new  and  improved  labor-saving 
machinery,  that  already  in  cultivation  was  kept  producing  to  supply  the  growing 
demaud,  at  rapidly  advancing  prices.  Corn,  from  being  worth  merely  nothing, 
advanced  to  the  enormous  figure  of  $1  and  more  per  bushel — $50  to  $60  for  an 
acre  of  corn  !  For  several  years  the  farming  capacity  of  the  North  and  West  was 
strained  to  its  utmost  to  supply  the  great  mouth  of  war  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
market.  Now  was  the  farmer's  great  opportunity.  Far  from  the  theatre  of  war 
and  safe  from  the  molestation  of  contending  armies,  he  produced  his  crops  and  sold 
them  in  safety.  His  debts  previously  contracted  on  a  gold  basis  of  valuation  he 
could  pay  with  depreciated  currency  that  came  readily  to  his  hands.  In  a  word, 
it  was  as  easy  for  him  to  pay  two  or  more  dollars  now  as  it  had  been  before  to  pay 
one.  For  the  first  time  in  years  he  found  himself  financially  prosperous.  He  built 
new  houses,  barns,  and  fences,  and  bought  new  wagons,  carriages,  and  improved 
farming  implements.  His  was  a  sudden  change  from  a  condition  of  depression  and 
almost  helplessness  to  a  high  degree  of  prosperity  and  strength. 
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That  would  have  been  a  good  time  to  abolish  the  credit  system  without  causing 
anybody  particular  distress.  But  no,  money  was  plenty  and  nearly  everybody's 
credit  was  good.  A  speculative  mania  obtained.  Many,  getting  out  of  debt,  went 
in  debt  again.  Farmers  still  disposed  to  overreach  themselves  were  found  in  every 
neighborhood,  anxious  to  buy  out  their  neighbors  on  credit.  Thus,  with  an  infla- 
ted currency,  with  prices  really  high  and  nominally  still  more  so,  debts  were  con- 
tracted and  handed  down  to  after  years  to  be  paid  at  nearly  a  gold  basis,  making 
the  reverse  of  the  preceding  experience  when  gold  I'an  up  and  debts  were  paid  by 
the  inflation  of  the  medium  of  payment.  Again,  nearly  everybody  contracted 
habits  of  expenditure  that  they  would  have  considered  extravagant  before  the  war. 
Nearly  all  acted  as  though  this  condition  of  affairs  would  always  have  continuance. 
We  imported  very  heavily  of  foreign  goods,  a  thing  which,  notwithstanding  our 
apparent  prosperity,  we  could  ill  afford  to  do.  We  were  losing  the  productive 
services  of  a  large  body  of  citizens,  supporting  them  at  vast  expense,  and  laying 
waste,  too,  a  part  of  our  country.  As  a  people  (and  the  people  the  Govern- 
ment) we  sold  ourselves  produce  at  a  high  price  and  ran  in  debt  to  pay.  Now  we 
are  paying  the  money  we  borrowed  then.  Therefore,  we  as  a  people,  should  have 
exercised  the  closest  economy,  and  while  we  borrowed  money  abroad,  kept  as 
much  as  possible  at  home  to  make  provision  for  the  future.  The  farmer  most  of 
all  should  have  been  careful  not  to  become  involved  at  such  a  time,  but  to  lay  up 
money,  as  he  should  have  known  that  when  the  debt  would  be  to  pay  his  burden 
would  be  the  greater  if  unprepared. 

When  the  war  closed  near  half  a  million  of  men  returned  from  the  army  to  the 
plow.  Emigration  received  a  new  impetus  westward,  and  new  agricultural  fields 
were  developed.  The  army  ceased  to  afford  much  addition  to  the  ordinary  mar- 
ket, and  the  South  became  again  in  a  measure  self  supplying.  With  the  new  force 
added  to  field  labor,  and  the  new  land  brought  in  tillage,  the  growing  market  at  the 
East  could  not  grow  fast  enough  to  demand  all  that  could  be  supplied,  and  prices 
declined  and  kept  declining.  The  farmer  found  the  debts,  so  easy  before,  becoming 
hard  to  bear,  and  expenses  that  had  crept  in  and  increased  unnoticed  during  flush 
times,  heavy  to  carry,  but  hard  to  limit.  So  he  often  kept  on  in  the  same  channel 
hoping  for  a  rise  in  grain,  which  could  not  come.  When  money  was  plenty,  he 
had  paid  without  questioning  whatever  was  demanded,  for  what  he  had  to  buy. 
Hence,  merchants  took  heavy  profits,  and  contracted  habits  of  extravagance 
which  they  were  loath  to  relinquish.  They  {)referred  rather  to  give  the  farmer 
credit,  and  get  him  deeper  into  debt.     "  He  was  good,  oh,  yes  !  " 

With  a  large  and  constantly  increasing  demand  for  labor-saving  machinery,  and 
all  improvements  thereon,  during  the  war  there  had  grown  into  existence  a  great 
system  of  agencies,  and  a  numerous  class  of  middlemen,  who  were  making  large 
profits,  and  when  the  farmer  felt  the  necessity  of  buying  cheaper,  he  could  Tiot 
shake  oft'  this  system  and  these  men.  Manufacturers  and  wholesalers  dealt  only 
through  them,  and  had  come  to  look  upon  the  middlemen  as  a  necessary  fixture  iu 
the  order  of  things.  Therefore,  when  the  farmer  went  to  the  headquarters  of  trade 
he  was  charged  the  same  as  per  agents,  and  neither  party  seemed  inclined  to  accept 
smaller  profits,  because  this  hinted  towards  economy — a  principle  they  had  come 
to  ignore.  Taxes  diminished  but  slo>vly,  if  at  all,  because  the  nominal  and  assessed 
value  of  property  was  correspondingly  high,  (and  over  the  actual  price  that  (ould 
be  obtained  in  cash.)  and  because  there  was  the  interest  to  pay  on  large  amount^  of 
State  and  County  bonds  recently  issued,  the  latter  generally  for  railroads,  bearing 
six  or  eight  per  cent,  interest,  and  negotiable  in  the  East  at  a  large  discount  for 
cash — cash  used  more  to  enrich  the  few  than  to  benefit  the  many.  True  the  new 
railroad  added  to  the  fanner's  convenience,  and  to  the  nominal  value  of  his  land  ; 
but  this  increased  his  assessment  and  his  taxes,  while  it  did  not  make  his  land  any 
more  productive,  could  not  modify  in  any  way  the  law  of  supply  and  demand, 
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rnatorially  lessen  costs  of  freight,  nor  give  him  better  prices.  Voting  a  twenty 
years'  tax  npon  himself  and  children  does  not  release  him  from  his  greatest  enemy, 
which  is  debt.  Individual,  Town,  County,  State,  national,  and  even  city  debts,  bear 
directly  or  indirectly  more  upon  him  than  upon  anybotly  else,  and  it  is  his  policy  to 
make  them  as  light  as  possible. 

And  so  we  see  it  came  about  in  a  very  natural  way  that  the  Western  farmer 
groaned  under  burdens  for  the  greater  part  self-imposed  ;  first,  by  debts  of  various 
kinds,  which  placed  him  more  or  less  at  the  mercy  of  others  ;  secondly,  he  depended 
too  exclusively  upon  grain-raising,  and  not  enough  upon  stock,  thereby  limiting 
instead  of  diversifying  his  resources  ;  thirdly,  he  has  in  the  new  West  bought  and 
cultivated  too  much  land,  instead  of  pasturing  that  unoccupied,  thereby  re-enacting 
the  folly  of  his  ante-war  predecessor;  fourthly,  he  still  suffered  from  his  own  as 
well  as  others'  extravagance  and  careless  dealing  in  times  past.  What  should  he 
do?  Like  a  mariner  at  sea  in  a  bad  boat,  he  must  stop  the  leaks  !  This  he  can 
do,  not  all  at  once,  but  gradually,  partly  by  individual  effort,  (for  business,  like 
religion,  is  very  much  an  individual  matter.)  and  partly  by  co-operation.  The 
farmer's  movement  will  benefit  him  just  so  far  as  it  enables  him  to  control  the 
market  by  holding  his  grain  at  home,  to  buy  his  goods  nearer  wholesale  prices, 
improve  his  stock,  diversify  his  resources,  and  better  understand  the  situation  ; 
chiefly  and  essentially,  the  nearer  it  brings  him  to  a  cash  system.  G.  N. 
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While  in  Europe  a  large  number  of  these  institutions  have  been  established, 
previous  to  last  year  none  had  existed  in  this  country.  There  were  in  connection 
with  some  of  the  agricultural  colleges,  experimental  farms,  but  nothing  in  the 
exact  line  of  experiment  station.  For  some  two  or  three  years  the  leading 
agriculturists  of  Connecticut  agitated  the  question  of  a  station  and  j>etitioned  the 
Legislature  to  make  an  appropriation  sufficient  for  such  an  establishment,  without 
success  ;  but  being  determined,  by  means  of  volunteer  contributions  about  one  year 
since,  they  commenced  operations  on  a  small  scale,  and  last  summer  succeeded  in 
obtaining  an  establishment  and  a  limited  appropriation  for  support  for  two  years. 
It  is  believed  this  will  be  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  in  Connecticut  agi  icul- 
ture. 

The  first  work  to  be  accomplished  was  a  proper  location  ;  this  was  accom- 
plished, and  the  station  established  at  Middletown,  enjoying  very  largely  the 
liberalty  of  Orange  Judd,  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  who  is  deeply  interested 
in  the  enterprise.  While  the  station  has  an  advisory  board  comprising  some  of 
the  most  intelligent  ftirmers  of  the  State,  it  is  under  the  immediate  directorshi})  of 
Prof  W.  O  Atwater,  who  has  two  able  assistants — one  from  Germany. 

As  might  be  expected,  in  an  undertaking  of  this  kind,  some  time  must  of 
necessity  be  expended  in  settling  perliminary  matters,  so  that  the  station  has  but 
recently  been  brought  to  what  might  be  considered  in  good  working  condition. 

One  great  work  designed  to  be  accomplished  is  an  analysis  of  all  kinds  of 
commercial  fertilizers  whereby  their  chemical  value  will  be  established.  A  little 
time  since  the  farmers  held  a  meeting  at  the  station,  at  which  very  many  of  the 
principal  manufacturers  and  dealers  were  present,  and  after  a  friendly  consideration 
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of  the  subject,  it  was  agreed  to  manufacture  aud  guarantee  according  to  an 
established  analysis,  made  at  the  station,  all  fertilizers  sold  to  farmers,  aud  they 
to  purchase  only,  aud  rely  upon  such  analyzed  fei'tilizers ;  so  that  the  station  will 
have  a  control  of  the  fertilizer  business  in  the  State,  so  far  as  to  fix  the  commercial 
value  of  the  different  kinds  analyzed,  whereby  all  others  for  want  of  purchasers 
will  be  driven  from  our  markets.  It  has  been  asserted  times  without  number,  that 
there  has  been  annually  expended,  thousands  of  dollars  for  worthless  articles,  put 
up  as  phosphates,  etc.,  and  that  a  station  would  save  these  sums.  Therefore,  we 
are  to  try  the  experiment,  and  if  in  the  two  years  the  farmers  become  fully  satisfied 
of  the  fact,  there  is  no  question  of  the  future  life  of  the  experiment  station  ;  but  if 
the  anticipated  and  promised  results  are  not  made  manifest,  then  the  station  will 
be  numbered  with  the  things  that  were,  and  other  States  can  profit  by  our  experi- 
ence. 

Very  many  questions  relating  to  economy  of  feeding,  etc.,  will  come  under 
consideration  as  soon  as  circumstances  will  admit,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  but  a 
short  time  will  elapse  before  some  of  the  results  of  the  first  American  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  investigations  may  be  published  to  the  world. 

Columbia,  Conn.,  January,  1S76.  WILLIAM  H.  YEOMANS. 
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JANUARY   ANNUAL   MEETING. 

Officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  chosen,  as  follows  :  J.  H.  Gray,  President ; 
C.  Gillingham  and  Mrs.  H.  E.  Nute,  Vice-Presidents;  J.  E.  Suodgrass,  Secretary; 
and  E.  P.  Howland,  Treasurer. 

THE    INSECTS   OF   THE   APPLE   TREE   ^ND   FRUIT. 

They  are,  1st.  The  Borer,  (Sapadera  Pivitata,)  which  is  a  nocturnal  insect  aud  is 
very  destructive  to  orchards.  The  female  deposits  her  eggs  on  the  lower  trunks  of  the 
trees.  These  hatch  out  a  footless  grub,  which  enters  the  tissues  of  the  bark,  bur- 
rowing deeper  and  deeper  as  they  grow,  till  they  penetrate  the  heart  of  the  tree. 
In  the  spring  the  perfect  insect  comes  to  the  light  of  day. 

To  destroy  them,  cut  into  the  discolored  and  depressed  portions  of  the  bark  ;  and 
if  the  grub  has  penetrated  into  the  wood,  pursue  it  home  with  a  stout  wire.  As  a 
preventive  scrub  the  trees  with  soft  soap,  or  other  alkaline  washes  in  May  or  June, 
placing  portions  of  the  same  in  the  forks  of  the  branches,  to  be  dissolved  by  the 
rains.  Examine  your  orchard  again  in  August,  cutting,  etc.,  for  them  as  before, 
and  when  found,  inject  the  wash  into  their  hiding  places.  Encourage  the  presence 
of  the  birds,  who  will  be  very  useful  in  destroying  all  insects. 

2d.  The  thick  legged  Borer  ( Chrysobothris  femorata)  is  a  variety  common  to 
the  West.  The  perfect  insect  is  a  black  beetle,  a  half  inch  long,  which  may  be 
found  on  the  trees  in  June  and  July.  It  works  higher  up  the  trunk  than  the 
Sapadera.  Seek  for  the  young  in  their  shallow  burrows  in  the  bark  in  August, 
before  they  have  entered  the  wood. 

3d.  The   Twig  Borer  {Bostrichus  bieandatus)  attacks  the  small  limbs  producing 
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an  effect  similar  to  the  blight,  and  causing  the  death  of  the  parts  in  midsummer. 
The  insect  is  a  beetle,  a  quarter  inch  long,  which  works  its  way  into  the  wood  near 
the  axil  of  a  leaf.     Catch  and  destroy  the  insect;  cut  off  and  burn  the  dead  limbs. 

4th.  Another  variety  is  the  Leptostylus  ceiifferiis,  a  short,  thick,  brownish  grey 
beetle,  with  spines  on  its  wings,  hence  its  name.  You  will  find  it  in  August.  The 
larvaj,  small  worms,  in  great  numbers,  which  make  long  winding  burrows  uuder  the 
bark. 

oth.  The  Bark  Beetle  {Tomicus  mall)  is  a  new  variety  ;  is  small,  smooth,  black 
or  chestnut  red,  and  cylindrical.  The  young  feed  under  the  bark  ;  later,  they  enter 
the  wood  and  destroy  the  young  trees  The  remedy  for  this  and  the  Bostriclius  is, 
to  keep  the  trees  well  washed  with  strong  lye,  made  white  with  lime,  during  May 
and  June. 

6th.  The  Bark  Louse  (Aspidiotus  conchiformis)  commits  serious  devastations  in 
some  sections.  They  are  very  prolific,  soon  covering  the  young  twigs,  from  which 
they  extract  the  vital  juices,  and  often  the  leaves  and  fruit  are  overrun  by  these 
pests.  The  nidus  of  these  insects  is  the  well  known  "scales,"  flat,  brown,  and 
overlapping.  From  these  the  eggs  hatch  in  May.  Washes  of  strong  lye  or  solu- 
tions of  potash  or  soda,  or  whitewash,  lye  and  sulphur,  or  tobacco  boiled  in  lye, 
etc,  are  remedies.     Apply  in  May  or  June.     The  lady-bird  feeds  upon  this  insect. 

7th.  The  Leaf  Louse  (Aphis  mali)  is  a  small,  green,  wingless  insect.  They 
crowd  upon  the  tops  of  the  twigs  and  the  undersides  of  the  leaves,  living  upon  the 
sap.  The  eggs  are  laid  in  the  deep  cracks  of  the  bark,  and  hatch  when  the  buds 
expand.     To  destroy  the  eggs  scrape  the  bark  and  apply  alkaline  or  lime  washes. 

8th.  The  Root  Louse  (Pem^^ta^iwjoi/rt)  is  another  great  pest.  It  is  found  on 
the  roots  in  warty  excresences.  Remove  the  earth  and  apply  (hot)  soapsuds.  This 
insect,  is  very  destructive  to  nursery  stock, 

9th.  The  Codling  Moth  {Carpocapsa  pomonella)  is  one  that  gives  so  much 
trouble,  that  we  have  now  but  few  perfect  specimens  of  apples.  This  moth  appears 
only  in  the  summer  and  drops  her  eggs  singly  on  the  blossom  ends  of  the  fruit ; 
from  them  the  grub  passes  into  the  core.  It  reaches  its  growth  in  three  or  four 
weeks,  and  eating  its  way  out,  instinctively  makes  its  way  to  the  foot  of  the  tree, 
where  it  secretes  itself  under  the  bark,  and  passes  into  the  pupse  state.  This  affords 
the  opportunity  to  destroy  them.  The  pupae  can  also  be  trapped  in  rags  placed  in 
the  forks  of  trees,  or  bands  of  hay  tied  round  the  trunk,  or  folds  of  paper,  also 
tied.  These  should  be  examined  every  few  days  and  the  entrapped  be  killed.  The 
moth  may  be  captured  by  lamps  or  fires  in  the  orchard  at  night.  Wormy  apples 
should  be  picked  up  as  fast  as  they  fall  and  be  cooked  for  the  stock.  Sheep,  etc., 
kept  in  the  orchard  will  eat  the  fruit  as  it  falls,  and  thus  destroy  many  insects. 

10th.  The  Tent,  or  Nest  Caterpillar  (  Cwsiceawipa  Amencana,  of  Harris,)  is  found 
not  only  on  the  apple,  but  also  on  the  wild  cherry  and  persimmon  trees.  The  eggs 
may  be  seen  during  the  autumn  and  winter  under  a  sheath,  and  the  branches  bear- 
ing them  be  cut  off  and  burned.     The  nests  may  be  destroyed  in  the  spring. 

11th.  The  Lapped  Caterpillar  (Gas^rojoacAa  J.r?ieMea?it<7?i)  is  a  flat  worm,  which 
when  at  rest  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  the  bark.  They  feed  only  at  night. 
The  remedy  is  to  hunt  for  and  destroy. 

Washington,  D.  C,  January,  1876.  G.  F.  K 
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Big  Cotton  Crops. 

We  have  so  frequently  heard  of  enormous  crops  of  cotton  being  made  upon 
single  pet  acres,  that  we  have  often  wondered  why  our  successful  experimentalists 
did  not  "  widen  out"  a  little  and  tell  us  how  to  make  immensely  paying  crops  on 
larger  areas.  Cotton  is  a  gay  deceiver,  take  it  as  you  will.  It  is  more  like  a  bad 
debtor  than  any  plant  that  grows.  It  always  "  promises  to  pay,"  and  just  as  often 
violates  its  promises. 

Last  November  we  had  a  letter  from  a  friend  on  Red  River,  assuring  us  he 
would  make  one  hundred  bales  on  ninety  acres  of  land,  and  his  net  earnings  of 
that  crop  would  be  three  thousand  dollars  ;  and  he  would  report  the  result  to  us 
in  January,  etc.,  etc.  We  have  heard  nothing  from  our  friend  since,  but  a  com- 
plaint at  the  low  price  of  cotton. 

Another  friend  wrote  us  about  the  same  time  from  Arkansas,  wild  with  excite- 
ment over  the  anticipated  fortune  he  would  realize  out  of  his  crop.  "  Yes,"  said 
he.  "  if  I  only  get  ten  cents  per  pound  I'll  net  five  thousand  dollars."  The  last 
we  heard  of  that  friend  he  was  writing  to  friends  in  South  Carolina,  proffering  two 
per  cent,  per  month  for  money. 

Southern  farmers  never  will  discover  the  cause  of  their  poverty  until  they  resolve 
to  make  their  f\irms  self-sustaining;  they  can  then  take  a  calm,  philosophic  view 
of  the  whole  subject,  and  readily  discern  why  it  is  there  is  "  no  money  in  cotton." 
The  money  comes  too  seldom,  the  labor  is  too  constant,  the  expenses  are  too  great, 
and  the  crop  is  too  much  the  subject  of  speculation,  to  make  cotton  planting  profit- 
able, unless  it  can  be  treated  almost  as  the  crop  of  an  amateur.  Its  net  earnings 
or  net  losses  can  then  be  easily  seen,  and  accounted  for. 

We  would  like  to  read  the  history  of  the  acre  of  ground  from  which  the  follow- 
ing reported  crop  was  taken.  We  question  whether  Mr.  Cheatham's  premium  will 
pay  for  the  outlay  required  in  the  previous  preparation. 

The  Columbia  Register  says  : 

Does  Farming  Pay? — Our  readers  will  remember  accounts  we  gave  last  Sep- 
tember and  October  of  the  extraordinary  crop  of  cotton  grown  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Craw- 
ford, of  this  city.  The  crop,  in  due  time,  was  all  gathered,  ginned,  and  packed, 
and  it  secured  the  premium  of  6500  offered  by  Mr.  Cheatham  for  the  largest  yield 
from  one  acre  planted  with  his  seed.  The  number  of  pouuds  produced  was  four 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-two,  being  four  hundred  and  ninety  pounds  more 
than  any  other  of  the  competitors  made  from  an  acre. 

Mr.  Crawford  reports  the  following  gross  result  of  his  labor  and  care  : 

Amount  received  for  cotton S156  00 

Amount  received  for  cotton '^'jO  00 

Premium  of  Cheatham  — ....  500  00 

Premium  of  the  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Society 20  00 

§1,036  00 
It  pays  to  raise  such  crops  as  this,  and  win  premiums  with  it,  and  sell  seed  from  it. 
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"Wheat  for  Feeding  Stock. 

"Within  the  past  year  numerous  inquiries  have  been  made  as  to  the  relative 
value  of  wheat  cotnpared  with  other  grains,  for  feeding  to  horses,  cattle,  hogs,  and 
poultry.  As  wheat  usually  commands  a  price  which  puts  it  out  of  reach  for  feed- 
ing to  animals,  fewer  experiments  have  been  made  with  it  for  this  purpose  than  if 
sold  as  low  by  the  pound  as  other  grains.  Last  year,  owing  to  various  causes,  it 
could  be  bought  in  many  parts  of  the  country  as  low  by  the  pound  as  corn,  and 
many  people  were  obliged  to  use  it  instead  of  other  grain  for  feeding  all  kinds  of 
stock. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  who  had  lost  most  of  his  grain  crops 
except  wheat,  by  the  grasshoppers,  has  been  experimenting  with  it  for  feeding  horses 
and  pigs,  and  is  not  very  pleased  with  the  results.     He  says ; 

LarJt  fall  I  was  asked  by  a  gentleman  from  Nebraska  to  give  my  opinion  con- 
cerning the  use  of  wheat  as  food  for  live  stock.  At  that  time  I  had  not  sufficient 
experience  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer.  Now,  however,  having  been  obliged  to 
feed  wheat  all  winter  to  my  own  animals,  I  am  prepared  to  say  a  little  more. 

Compelled  by  necessity,  I  have  given  it  a  fair  trial,  and  have  fed  it  in  almost 
every  shape — in  its  natural  condition,  soaked  in  water,  ground  to  meal  and  boiled, 
and  have  found  that  its  value  as  food  for  live  stock  is  much  lower  than  one  would 
expect,  and  depends  largely  upon  the  peculiarities  of  the  animals  to  which  it  is 
fed.  Fed  to  horses,  three  bushels  of  wheat  are  about  equal  in  value  to  four  bush- 
els of  oats.  Horses  fed  with  wheat  do  well,  are  strong  and  active,  and  seem  to 
digest  without  difficulty.  Fed  to  pigs,  wheat  has  very  little  value.  One  bushel  of 
corn  helps  them  more  than  one  and  a  half  bushels  of  wheat.  Besides  that,  pigs 
do  not  seem  to  like  it  veiy  well,  and  do  not  thrive  on  it  as  they  do  on  corn,  no 
matter  in  what  shape  it  is  fed.  During  the  recent  cold  spells,  my  pigs — pure  bred 
Berkshires — who  have  warm  and  comfortable  pens,  needed  a  large  quantity  to  hold 
their  own,  and  I  am  fully  convinced  that  the  good  farmer  of  the  Kansas  Farmer, 
who  claims  that  one  bushel  of  wheat  produces  seventeen  pounds  of  solid  pork,  is 
either  very  much  mistaken,  or  draws  largely  on  his  imagination.  It  is  far  from 
being  true,  not  only  according  to  my  own  experience,  but  also  to  that  of  all  others 
in  this  neighborhood  who  were  obliged  to  feed  wheat  to  pigs. 

A  few  days  ago  I  butchered  a  pig  that  had  been  fattened  with  wheat,  and  find 
that  the  pork,  though  nice  in  every  other  respect,  contains  comparatively  very 
little  fat,  much  less  than  pork  that  has  been  produced  by  feeding  corn.  The  pig 
was  a  cross  between  Berkshire  and  Poland  China,  was  eight  months  old,  and 
and  weighed  only  one  hundred  and  thirty  pounds,  dressed.  As  food  for  cattle,  I 
have  used  wheat  too  little  to  be  able  to  give  any  definite  opinion. 
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Twenty-five  years  ago,  when  the  Meshanock  was  the  potato,  by  careful  selection, 
and  by  planting  only  the  blossom-ends,  we  increased  its  earliuess  fully  a  week,  the 
yield  being  quite  uniform  in  size,  and  free  from  blemishes.  For  twelve  years  we 
made  no  change  of  seed,  and  kept  the  standard  good.  This  was  accomplished  by 
setting  aside  a  certain  portion  of  the  crop,  from  which  the  seed  was  to  be  selected. 
That  from  which  the  seed  was  again  to  be  saved  was  carefully  sorted,  and  the  bal- 
ance planted  for  market.     Thus  we  always  had  seed  that  could  be  depended  on. 

The  same  plan  was  adopted  with  seed  corn.  None  but  the  ripest  and  fairest  ears 
were  saved  for  seed  ;  and  this,  again,  was  sorted  carefully,  the  selections  being  used 
for  the  seed  crop,  and  the  rest  planted  for  marketing.     So   the    best  of  any  given 
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variety  of  grain  may  be  selected  by  tbrowing  it  across  a  barn  floor  from  side  to 
side.  The  heaviest  and  plumpest  seed  will  fly  farthest,  and  if  saved  and  passed 
thniugh  a  sieve  that  will  retain  only  the  largest  grains,  these  may  be  sown  for  the 
seed  crop,  and  the  rest  for  marketing.  Thus,  in  a  few  years,  you  may  have  crops 
of  superior  excellence,  and  at  comparatively  light  cost.  But  in  no  case  must  any 
seed  be  gathered  until  it  is  fully  ripe  ;  for  as  surely  as  like  produces  like,  so  surely 
Avill  immature  seed  depreciate  the  quality  and  diminish  the  vigor  of  the  plant,  until 
it  finally  becomes  a  prey  to  every  disease,  or  climatic  conditions  unfavorable  to 
growth ;  and  it  perhaps  eventually  dies  out  entirely,  to  be  supplanted  by  some- 
thing new. 

Take  wheat,  for  instance.  If  perfectly  ripe,  the  starch  and  gluten  is  in  its  best 
state  for  being  absorbed  by  the  young  plant,  giving  it  vitality  and  vigor ;  and  the 
bran,  or  skin  outside,  will  retain  its  shape  for  a  cousidbrable  time.  If  the  seed  be 
unripe  or  shrunken,  the  plants  come  up  weak,  and  never  become  as  vigorous  as 
they  should. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  a  great  deal  of  trouble  from  the  attacks  of  insect  depre- 
dators arises  from  this  lack  of  vigor  in  the  growing  plant ;  and  this  is  essentially 
true  as  respects  its  ability  to  resist  fungus  attacks  and  other  diseases. 

Up  to  about  thirty  years  ago,  grain  was  not  harvested  until  ripe.  Tlien  came 
the  mania  for  harvesting  wheat  while  in  the  dough  state.  The  evil  increased  until 
the  reaction  came,  and  now  this  species  of  insanity  has  pretty  nearly  run  its  course. 
It  is  true  that  the  bran  on  wheat  so  cut  will  be  thin  and  light ;  and  it  is  as  true  tiiat 
the  wheat  will  be  soft  and  the  flour  sticky. 

The  bran  from  ri[»e  wheat  is  thin  and  tough,  and  from  unripe  wheat  is  dry  and 
brittle.  Ripe  wheat  grinds  freely,  and,  when  ground,  is  soft  and  elastic  in  the 
hand,  and  gives  off"  a  pleasant  smell.  The  flour  absorbs,  and  continues  to  absorb 
water  freely  upon  being  mixed  and  kneaded,  and  the  loaves  of  bread;  when  baked, 
are  light,  moist  and  soft. 

Unripe  wheat  when  ground  feels  dry,  and  is  more  like  meal.  It  lacks  the 
pleasant  odor  of  ripe  wheat,  absorbs  but  little  water  when  kneaded — for,  the  gran- 
ules being  hard,  the  water  lies  around  it  rather  than  in  it,  and  when  baked,  the  loaf 
is  dry  and  hard. 

Therefore  in  saving  seed  grains,  it  is  the  wisest  economy  never,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, to  save  for  sowing  any  but  the  most  thoroughly  ripened  samples. 

[ Chicago  Tribu ne. 
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Our  views  concerning  sheep  are  well  known.  We  have  time  and  again  asserted 
in  these  columns  that  a  pound  of  wool  can,  upon  a  limited  scale,  be  grown  for  less 
than  a  pound  of  cotton.  And  we  are  equally  sure  two  pounds  of  delicious  mutton 
can  be  grown  jvith  far  greater  ease  than  one  pound  of  Northern  bacon  can  be 
bought  and  paid  for.  The  culinary  odor  of  the  latter  is  fiimiliar  now-a-days  to 
every  Southern  farmer  ;  indeed  we  have  smelt  the  flavor  of  Northwestern  bacon  so 
long  that  we  imagine  we  could  distinguish  with  ease  the  fragrance  of  a  home  raised 
broil.  But  how  many  of  our  farmers  can  boast  of  the  savory  smell  of  their  home- 
made leg  of  mutton?  This  of  all  meats  smells  and  tastes  the  sweetest  to  our  palate, 
and  we  think  tlie  matter  well  put  by  the  Wilmington  Star  when  it  says : 

The  old  English  lifterateurs  swore  by  a  leg  of  mutton.  Dr.  Johnston,  Goldsmith 
and,  going  back,  Shakspeare,  "  rare  Ben  Johnson"  and  Davenant,  and  all  those 
old  fellows,  were  never  quite  as  well  pleased  as  when  placed  alongside  the  dainty 
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liint)  of  the  meekest  denizen  oFthe  fields,  which  aforesuid  limb  was  made  to  smoke 
and  Ljive  forth  its  Olympian  savor  by  some  Christopher  who  knew  his  bnsiness  and 
his  company.  Ah  !  tlie  Shakspeares  and  Johnsons  nnay  have  "  handed  in  their 
checks"  like  obliging;  gontlemen  of  their  cloth  always  do,  but  the  leg  of  mutton 
remaineth  to  us  a  sweet  smelling  savor,  and  better  still,  a  sweet-tasting  flavor  of  the 
olden  time.  Indeed  the  sheep  is  a  creature  that  suggests  everlasting  juiciness  and 
all  things  lovely.  We  mean,  of  course,  the  dressed  and  cooked  sheep.  It  is  as  good 
for  the  palate  now  as  in  the  days  of  the  Kit  Cat  Club,  though  the  surroundings  may 
be  somewhat  less  classic  and  literary.  Visions  of  lamb  and  peas  rise  like  the 
enchanted  isle  of  Mirza  before  the  epicure,  and  his  "soul  is  lapped  in  bliss  "  for 
at  least  the  sweet  short  season  of  spring."  "  Who  will  care"  for  pork  and  beans,  any 
more  than  •"Mother,  now?"  And  to  whom  cometh  a  thought  of  Lenten  barren- 
ness ?  When  "  Spring  time  comes  gentle  Annie,"  so  will  arrive  the  serene  and 
awful  butcher  with  his  knife.  The  cruelty — if  cruelty  it  be  to  add  so  much  to 
humanity's  dietetic  enjoyments — is  soon  over,  and  here  is  your  baking  piece  comely 
anil  nutritious,  food  fit  for  the  old  gods  and  younger  men  who  never  knew  the  mys- 
teries of  the  world's  older  page. 

Chop,  sirloin — sirloin  chop — whole  leg — 'tis  all  a  fitting  theme  for  poet  and  men. 
Poets  are  not  men,  but  poets  love  a  leg  of  mutton  on  occasions  not  infrequent.  So 
far  poets  are  sensible  beings. 

If  sheep  in  the  abstract  are  of  things  good,  one  of  the  best  what  we  shall  say  of 
sheep  concrete,  sheep  embodied,  sheep  all  around  in  old  North  Carolina?  The 
number  of  the  animal  afoot  is  an  important  consideration.  Here  is  Robinson 
County  with  8,004,  Sampson  County  with  7,672 — they  love  a  leg  of  mutton  in 
these  counties,  they  know  a  thing  or  two  there.  Then  here  is  Wake,  on  the  audi- 
tor's list.  w'\i\  nearly  two  tliousand  more  than  Sampson.  Little  Macon  has  7,680, 
while  rich  Chowan  in  the  East  makes  the  pitiful  showing  of  three  hundred  and  fifty. 
Generally  the  Western  counties,  with  their  fine  facilities  for  sheep  raising,  improve 
their  advantages.  But  a  great  deal  more  might  be  done  in  this  important  industry. 
If  there  were  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  of  wool  gathered  where  there  are 
now  thousands,  North  Carolina  would  soon  be  the  place  for  dozens  of  woollen  fac- 
tories.    For  wherefore  should  the  raw  staple  seek  the  mill  ? 

Lfet  us  up  then,  and  go  about  our  business.  We  can  raise  sheep  in  Eastern 
North  Carolina  with  the  greatest  ease.  We  can  soon  rival  the  thriftiest  regions 
that  produce  wool  and  mutton.  Southdown  lie  all  over  this  section.  Nothing  is 
wanted  but  the  will.     The  Star  seeks  to  stir  that  to  action. 
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N.  W.  H.,  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  thus  discourses  on  the  succe.ss  in  sheep 
feeding : 

In  choosing  ewes  to  breed  from,  care  should  be  taken  to  select  those  which  are 
rugged  and  well  formed.  If  too  old  they  will  be  weak  in  the  spring,  therefore  it 
is  better  to  let  them  go  barren  and  fatten  them  the  coming  year.  Neither  should 
they  be  too  young,  not  le.ss  than  two  years  old  past,  so  that  they  may  be  three  years 
old  the  spring  their  first  lamb  is  dropped.  I  will  give  my  rules  for  telling  the  age. 
A  lamb  has  eight  small  teeth  on  the  lower  jaw,  called  the  sucking  teeth.  When  it 
comes  one  year  old  past  the  two  center  ones  come  out,  and  two  wide  ones  fill  their 
places.  Thus  they  change,  two  coming  out  yearly  until  they  are  four  years  old 
past,  at  which  time  they  have  a  full  set  of  these  wide,  short  teeth,  setting  closely 
together  After  this  they  grow  long  and  narrow,  and  in  time  will  loosen  and  fall 
out.  Sheep  will  do  well  as  long  as  these  teeth  remain  firm,  so  they  can  feed  in  the 
summer.  I  have  known  the  native  or  coarse  sheep  to  live  and  do  well  until  fifteen 
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years  of  age.  Select  a  ram  with  large,  full  chest,  which  indicates  a  good  conki- 
tution.  If  the  flock  is  small  the  ram  may  run  at  large  with  them  for  a  short  time 
morning  and  uight.  In  no  case  should  two  rams  be  allowed  in  the  same  flock  at 
the  same  time,  for  if  so  many  ewes  will  not  prove  with  lamb.  Managed  in  this  way 
one  ram  will  suffice  for  from  flfty  to  one  hundred  sheep,  if  properly  fed.  His  food 
should  consist  of  good  early-cut  hay.  with  a  few  oats,  also  potatoes,  pumpkins,  or 
other  vegetables.     Corn  is  too  stimulating. 

The  ewes  will  usually  drop  tht^ir  lambs  three  days  less  than  five  mouths  from  the 
time  of  their  service.  They  should  be  kept  in  good  condition  throughout  the  year. 
Sheep  unlike  other  stock,  require  much  fresh  air.  They  sh(juld  have  a  warm 
enclosure  for  cold,  stormy  weather,  one  that  cau  be  well  ventilated  when  the  weather 
permits,  also  plenty  of  outdoor  exercise  (with  free  access  to  water),  for  it  is  well 
known  that  they  invariably  select  the  highest  point  of  land  in  the  pasture  to  pass 
the  uight ;  but  in  a  storm  a  more  sheltered  place.  Sheep  in  summer  eat  much 
browse  and  herbage;  thus  they  are  the  best  stock  to  eat  up  the  poor  hay,  such  as 
grow  on  low  or  new  land.  But  this  should  in  all  cases  be  cut  early.  Some  choice 
clover  and  Timothy  should  be  reserved  for  them  just  before  and  after  lambing,  to 
insure  a  good  flow  of  milk.  They  should  be  required  to  eat  up  their  hay  close, 
but  the  refuse  shaken  out  and  fed  to  colts  and  horses,  which  will  thrive  well  on  it, 
even  when  taken  from  under  their  feet,  the  dust  being  all  out.  Sheep  should  have 
corn  enough  to  keep  their  flesh  up  during  the  winter.  In  addition  to  this,  raw- 
potatoes  and  oats  should  be  given  them  to  start  the  flow  of  milk.  As  soon  as  the 
lamb  is  dropped,  it  and  its  mother  should  be  marked  alike,  so  that  they  may 
readily  be  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  flock.  See  that  the  railk  is  started 
in  the  teat  and  that  the  lamb  sucks  as  soon  as  it  is  strong  enough.  It  is  well  to 
put  them  for  a  few  days  in  a  separate  pen,  and  see  that  it  sucks  both  ^eats.  If  the 
sheep  should  fail  to  have  enough  milk,  steal,  if  possible,  some  from  another  sheep, 
rather  that  suckle  them  on  a  cow.  But  they  should  be  fed  on  oats  and  potatoes 
until'they  have  a  supply.  When  about  three  days  old,  or  strong  enough,  their 
tails  should  be  cut  off  and  the  rams  castrated.  Lambs  should  be  allowed  an 
apartment  by  themselves,  where  they  have  access  to  wheat,  fine  feed  or  oats,  with 
plenty  of  clover  hay  for  them  to  pick.  Sheep  should  be  kept  well  enough  so  that 
the  lambs  look  straight  and  handsome  Managed  in  this  way  sheep  will  retain 
nearly  all  their  wool  and  sheer  a  heavy  fleece  ;  but  if  allowed  to  get  poor  after 
lambing  thev  will  lose  many  of  their  lambs,  also  much  of  the  wool  from  their  legs 
and  belly.  Make  a  weak  liquor  of  tobacco,  put  this  in  a  tub  and  let  two  men 
take  the  lambs  by  its  legs  and  head  and  dip  it  in,  taking  care  that  none  gets  into 
its  eyes  and  mouth  Strip  the  liquor  out  of  the  wool  as  much  as  possible  with  your 
hands.     This  will  eftectually  kill  the  ticks. 


Chinamen  as  Farnners. 


The  Natchez  Democrat  Courier,  of  a  recent  date,  gives  an  interesting  account  of 
a  number  employed  in  Chicot  County,  Arkansas.  They  appear  far  more  servicea- 
ble as  tenants  than  as  employees,  and  in  the  economy  of  time,  and  the  facility  with 
which  their  tasks  are  performed,  display  far  more  ability  than  the  negro.  The 
terms  usually  made  are  one  hundred  pounds  of  lint  cotton  to  the  acre,  tlie  planter 
furni.shing  a  mule  with  which  to  cultivate  the  crop.  At  early  dawn  the  Chinaman 
has  had  l)is  breakfast  and  is  in  the  field  to  do  his  work.  At  eleven  o'clock  one  of 
their  number  is  sent  in  to  cook  their  dinner,  the  hour  of  which  is  announced  by 
the  display  of  a  small  pennant.  Half  an  hour  is  usually  consumed  at  the  meal, 
and  returning  to  the  field,  they  continue  at  work  until  dark.  During  ploughing 
time,  planters  are  compelled  to  see  to  it  that  their  animals  have  sufficient  time  to 
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rest  and  eat,  as  the  Celestials  appear  to  be  blessed  with  no  compunctious  where 
mules  are  concerned,  and  would  keep  one  unfed  and  at  work  all  day  did  the  oppor- 
tunity present  itself.  Their  ploughing  is  represented  to  be  the  best,  with  furrows 
straight  as  a  rule.  They  also  seem  to  be  adepts  in  the  cultivation  of  vegetables, 
all  their  gardens  being  kept  in  the  most  perfect  order.  A  supply  of  the  principal 
vegetables  is  carefully  dried  and  kept  for  winter.  Their  houses  are  described  as 
the  personification  of  neatness,  every  utensil  being  scoured  bright  as  silver,  while 
their  clothes  are  always  clean,  and  in  personal  appearance  they  are  never  offen- 
sive. Their  time,  too,  is  fully  employed,  it  being  with  great  difficulty  that  they 
can  be  restrained  from  working  on  Sunday. 


An  Examination  Paper  on  Agricultural  Chemistry. 

At  one  of  the  examinations  of  the  Carolina  Military  Institute,  which  are  con- 
ducted in  writing,  one  of  the  cadets  submitted  the  following  paper  as  a  reply  to  a 
series  of  questions.  As  the  student  was  compelled  to  reply  without  having  access 
to  books,  his  effort  speaks  well  for  himself  as  well  as  for  the  curriculum  of  the 
Institute. 

This  is  the  kind  of  information  we  like  to  see  instilled  into  our  Southern  youths 
now  a-days.  For  the  next  generation  the  South  will  be  an  agricultural  country, 
and  it  becomes  our  Institutions  of  learning  to  infuse  the  minds  of  our  youths  with 
all  the  scientific  knowledge  possible  that  pertains  to  agriculture.  Acquire  the 
science,  and  the  practice  or  art  of  applying  it  will  be  easily  attained. 

Our  farmers  generally  can  study  nothing  more  advantageously  than  chemistry  as 
applied  to  agriculture.  We  hope,  therefore,  our  readers  will  give  this  paper  a 
careful  and  thoughtful  perusal : 

2.  What  is  the  composition  of  a  plant? 

Plants  are  made  up  of  both  organic  and  inorganic  substances. 

The  inorganic  part  is  also  known  as  the  ash,  as  it  is  what  remains  after  the 
burning.  The  ash  of  plants  differ  considerably,  but  it  has  been  found  that  there 
are  ten  elementary  substances  usually  present.  There  are  potash,  soda,  lime,  mag- 
nesia, manganese,  silica,  iron,  chlorine,  sulphur  and  phosphorous. 

Actual  experiment,  by  immersing  the  roots  in  prepared  solutions,  has,  however, 
pretty  well  established  the  fact  that  five  only  of  these  substances  are  absolutely 
nece.ssary,  viz:  Potash,  lime,  magnesia,  iron,  and  phosphorous.  On  this  point  thex'e 
is  some  dispute  among  scientific  men.  It  is  doubtful  whether  soda  is  a  necessary 
constituent  of  plants,  as  it  is  so  universally  present  that  it  is  gotten  rid  of  with 
difficulty.  Iron  is  necessary  to  give  the  coloring  matter  to  the  leaves.  Some  say 
that  silica  supplies  the  necessary  stiffness,  but  experiment  has  tended  to  dispute 
this.     Manganese  is  as  frequently  absent  as  present. 

The  organic  part  of  the  plant  is  made  up  of  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen  and  nitro- 
gen. Of  these,  carbon  only  is  a  solid,  the  others  are  gasses.  The  elements  make 
up  a  part  of  the  plant  that  i.i  broadly  distinct  from  the  inorganic.  Here  the 
structure  is  organized,  that  is,  it  is  made  up  of  organisms.  Organic  matter  is 
destructible,  as  it  will  be  decomposed  by  the  application  of  heat  into  a  gaseous 
form. 

The  forms  of  organic  matter  are  very  numerous.  Each  plant  has  a  distinct 
composition,  and  the  presence  of  different  organic  compounds  is  attested  by  the 
differences  in  odor,  in  color,  in  taste,  and  in  various  other  ways. 

The  principal  organic  substances  are,  however,  few.  Woody  fibre,  starch,  sugar, 
gluten,  and  water,  are  the  most  important.  They  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  organ- 
ized structure. 
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The  parts  of  a  plant  are  the  roots,  the  stems,  the  bark,  and  the  leaves. 

The  roots  exercise  important  functions,  but  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  study- 
ing them,  their  action  has  not  been  clearly  explained  It  is  known  that  there  are 
at  their  extremities  numerous  little  mouths  uhich  take  in  the  food  for  the  plant 
from  the  soil.  This  food,  in  the  form  of  sap,  is  conveyed  up  the  centre  of  the 
plant  by  means  of  perpendicular  tubes  rr  channels.  Thus  the  sap  is  distributed 
all  over  the  plant,  and  during  its  course,  deposits  all  those  substances  that  increase 
the  growth  of  the  plant.  Then  it  passes  down  by  means  of  tubes  just  under  the 
bark.  This  action  of  the  sap  can  be  proved  by  experiment.  If  we  put  certain 
coloring  substances  in  contact  with  the  roots  of  plants,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  sap 
will  be  colored,  and  that  the  body  of  the  tree,  and  the  leaves  also  will  take  the 
color  of  the  sap. 

The  stem  consists  for  the  most  part  of  woody  fibre.  It  is  said  that  silica  gives 
that  stiftuess  necessary  to  the  stem.     Its  action,  however,  is  doubted. 

Bark. — We  notice  that  the  bark  is  fed  in  a  different  way  from  the  other  parts  of 
the  tree.  Here  the  tubes  are  perpendicular  to  the  stem  and  seem  to  receive  their 
supplies  from  the  air.  The  leaves  are  generally  regarded  as  a  prolongation  of  the 
bark  This  is  because  they  receive  nourishment  pretty  much  in  the  same  way. 
They  are  covered  over  with  innumerable  vein.s  that  communicate  with  the  air,  and 
furnish  food  for  the  plant. 

3.  What  is  the  composition  of  the  soil  ? 

Like  the  plant,  the  soil  is  made  up  of  organic  and  inorganic  substances.  The 
proportion  is,  however,  widely  different.  In  plants  the  organic  matter  is  about 
eighty  to  ninty-five  per  cent.,  while  in  the  soil  it  is  generally  from  two  to  fourteen 
per  cent. 

The  organic  part  of  the  soil  is  important  Although  the  per  cent,  is  generally 
small,  yet  it  exercises  a  great  influence.  In  large  quantity  it  has  an  injurious  ten- 
dency, giving  rise  to  humous  and  other  hurtful  acids. 

The  inorganic  substances  are  silica,  iron,  calcium,  potash,  soda,  magnesia,  man- 
ganese, chlorine,  sulphur,  phosphorous  and  alumina.  With  the  exception  of 
alumina,  all  of  the  above  occur  in  plants.  Barium  is  also  present,  though  not 
frequently. 

The  action  of  alumina  is  to  stiffen  the  soil — giving  it  solidity. 

4.  What  is  the  way  in  which  soils  have  been  formed  ? 

Soils  have  been  formed  by  the  disintegration  of  rocks,  and  the  decay  of  vege- 
table and  animal  matter.  The  rocks  furnish,  for  the  most  part,  the  mineral  con- 
stituents of  the  soil,  while  the  plants  and  the  animals  furnish  the  organic.  This  is 
the  reason  why  we  have  a  good  index  of  the  soil  in  any  of  the  rocks  that  are  found 
upon  it. 

Sandstone,  limestone  and  granite  are  the  main  sources  of  the  mineral  part  of  the 
soil.  Sandstone  being  easily  crumbled,  gives  soils  of  great  depth.  In  some  loca- 
tions, these  soils  are  fertile,  in  others  barren.  The  barrenness  is  accounted  for  in 
the  extreme  lightness  of  soil.  In  the  absence  of  organic  matter  it  would  be  una- 
ble to  absorb  or  retain  moisture. 

Limestone  is  not  so  easily  disintegrated.  It  generally  forms  soils  of  a  good  deal 
of  fertility. 

Granite  consists  of  feldspar,  quartz  and  mica.  Now  as  feldspar  contains  potash, 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  depends  upon  the  proportion  of  the  feldspar  that  is  present 
in  the  granite. 

A  classiKcation  of  soils  according  of  their  lightness  has  been  attempteil.  When 
we  remember  that  sand  gives  lightness,  and  clay  heaviness,  this  classification  be- 
comes simplified. 

5.  What  do  the  various  crops,  viz  :  grains,  roots,  gras.ses,  and  tree-<,  abstract 
from  the  soil  and  the  air. 
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1st.  What  do  they  get  from  the  soil  ?  All  plants  have  the  power  of  selecting 
from  the  soil  the  siibstauces  that  they  need      Experiment  demonstrates  this. 

Grain  crops  extract  among  things,  phosphorous.  Especially  is  it  present  in  large 
proportion  in  wheat,  hence  its  nutritive  properties.     Silica  is  present  in  the  stem. 

Root  crops  are  rich  in  potash.  Hence  it  is  known  that  it  is  potash  that  they 
extract  from  the  soil  The  ash  of  the  potato  is  more  than  half  potash.  The 
grasses  and  trees  need  lime  especially,  though  silica  is  also  present  in  considerable 
quantity  in  grasses,  in  some  trees  mangane.«:e  is  found  in  small  quantity.  Organic 
matter  is  extracted  also  from  the  soil  in  the  form  of  water.  Is^itricacid  and  ammo 
uia  is  also  absorbed  from  the  soil,  giving  to  the  plant  a  large  supply  of  those  ele- 
ments that  make  up  its  organism. 

2.   What  the  crops  get  from  the  air. 

The  crops  have  the  power  of  absorbing  carbonic  acid  from  the  air  This  con- 
stitutes about  one  twenty-five  hundredth  part  of  the  bulk  of  the  air.  It  would  seem 
that  there  would  be  ilanger  of  the  supply  giving  out.  But  we  must  remember 
that  while  the  plants  are  absorbing  carbonic  acid,  they  give  out  oxygen,  and  that 
animals  absorb  oxygen  and  give  out  carbonic  acid.  Here  is  beautifully  illustrated 
the  maguiticeut  economy  of  Nature. 

Where  the  pores  of  the  leaves  of  plants  are  numerous,  a  great  deal  of  car- 
bonic acid  is  absorbed.  Whether  water  is  absorbed  through  the  leaves  from  the 
air  is  a  matter  of  dispute  Recent  experiment  rather  sustains  the  view  that  the 
water  is  not  obtained  from  the  air.  It  is  claimed  that  the  apparent  revival  of  a 
plant  after  a  rain,  is  due,  not  to  the  moisture  taken  in,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  but 
the  relaxation  of  the  evaporation  of  the  water  that  is  constantly  being  given  off 

Plants  take  but  little  nitrogen  froiu  the  air.  It  enters  the  plants  through  the 
roots  in  the  form  of  ammonia  or  nitric  acid. 

There  is  a  remarkal)le  fact  in  regard  to  the  composition  of  the  plant.  It  is  that 
the  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  which  form  water,  are  there  present  ifi  the  same  pro- 
portion as  in  starch  and  w^oody  fibre.  Consequently,  as  the  water  passes  up  from 
the  roots  in  the  sap,  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  carbon  of  the  carbonic  acid,  and 
a  chemical  union  is  effected,  giving  rise  to  starch  and  other  important  compounds. 
Tiiis  shows  the  wonderful  adaptability  of  nature,  and  the  curious  ways  in  which 
her  forces  are  harmonized. 

The  carbonic  acid  is  decomposed  by  the  action  of  the  sun  light  in  connection 
with  the  green  coloring  matter  of  the  leaves,  called  chlorophyl — thus  enabling  the 
plant  to  assimilate  as  much  carbon  as  is  necessary  for  its  growth. 

G.  What  manures  should  be  used  ? — (their  action).  There  are  three  kinds  of 
of  manures — vegetable   animal,  and  mineral. 

1st  Vegetable. — The.se  manures  furnish  principally  organic  matter.  They  have 
the  tendency  to  make  light  soils  more  retentive  of  moisture,  giving  them  stability. 
In  cold  countries  it  is  noticed  that  the  application  of  vegetable  manure  to  light 
soils  serves  a  good  purpose  bv  darkening  the  color  of  the  soil,  and  thus  enabling  it 
to  absorb  more  heat  Organic  matter  helps  stiff  soils  by  rendering  them  soft  and 
mellow.  The  principal  vegetable  manures  are  vetches,  peas  buck-wheat,  an  1  most 
of  the  grasses.  Buck-wheat  is  particularly  recommended  because  it  can  be  culti- 
vated on  very  poor  soil,  and  when  ploughed  in.  adds  materially  to  the  fertility  of 
the  land.  This  operation  can  be  repeated  until  the  land  is  brought  to  a  high  state 
of  fertility.  This  method  of  manuring  is  valuable  mainly  for  two  reasons.  Its 
first  action  is  to  loosen  the  soil,  and  when  green  crops  are  raised,  as  they  get  most  of 
their  sustenance  from  the  air,  it  is  a  clear  gain  when  the  crop  is  ploughed  under 
the  surface.  The  second  action  of  green  crops  is  to  bring  to  the  surface  by  means 
of  the  roots,  certain  insoluble  compounds,  which  are  rendered  soluble  and  fit  to  be 
appropriated  by  plants. 

2  Animal  manures  are  the  flesh,  bones,  hair,  blood,  and  excrement  of  animals. 
Their  action  is,  firstly,  to  furnish  nitrogen  for  the  gluten  of  the  plant  in  the  form  of 
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vegetable  caseiu  and  albumen.  Secondly,  they  furnish  phosphate  of  lime,  which 
is  particularly  valuable  to  the  plant.  Bones  are  rich  in  phosphate  of  lime,  hence, 
they  are  specially  beneficial  to  pastures.  The  reason  is  that  the  grass  consumes  the 
lime  and  phosphorus,  and  these  are  taken  in  by  the  animals,  but  the  ph(jsphorus  is 
not  returned  to  the  soil,  as  it  goes  to  the  formation  of  the  bones  of  the  growing 
animals,  and  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  milk  of  milch  animals. 

Bones  should  either  be  supplied  as  a  dust  or  in  solution  with  sulphuric  acid. 

Fish  bones  are  especially  rich  in  phosphorus,  and  are  accordingly  valuable. 

The  excrement  of  the  various  species  of  birds  make  the  best  manure  because  it 
combines  the  fertilizing  substances  in  both  the  solid  and  liquid  state.  The  excre- 
ment of  working  animals  is  also  good  manure,  because  it  is  rich  in  nitrogen.  This 
nitrogen  is  valuable  because  it  furnishes  a  supply  of  ammonia  This  sort  of  man- 
ure is  very  volatile,  and  therefore  it  should  be  mixed  w'ith  sulphate  of  lime  which 
absorbs  the  ammonia  and  thus  holds  it  for  future  use.  The  manures  from  cows  is 
considered  the  poorest  of  all  animals.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  the  rich  portion 
of  the  food  goes  to  the  formation  of  the  milk.  The  manure  from  young  or 
growing  animals  is  also  very  poor,  because  the  valuable  substances  are  consumed 
in  the  formation  of  the  tissues  and  bones  of  the  animal.  The  liquid  manure  from 
all  animals  is  valuable,  but  to  be  preserved,  must  be  mixed  with  sulphate  of  lime, 
which  retains  the  volatile  gasses 

3.  Mineral  Manures — Lime  is  an  important  fertilizing  substance.  Its  action  is 
to  loosen  the  texture  of  the  soil,  by  rendering  soluble  the  insoluble  portions.  Very 
often  we  meet  with  soils  that  contain  very  rich  substances,  but  not  in  a  condition 
to  be  taken  up  by  the  plant.  The  action  and  special  property  of  lime  is  that  it 
combines  with  such  substances  to  form  soluble  compounds,  thus  furnishing  a  direct 
supply  of  food  for  the  plant. 

Lime  is  applied  in  several  forms,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil.  Caustic 
lime  should  only  be  applied  to  a  heavy  soil,  where  a  strong  action  is  needed  Here  it 
decomposes  the  organic  matter,  and  renders  soluble  the  insoluble  substances.  Air 
slacked  lime  should  always  be  used  on  light  soils,  as  a  mild  action  only  is  demanded. 
Gypsum,  or  the  common  sulphate  of  lime,  as  above  mentioned,  plays  a  useful  part 
in  fixing  and  rendering  permanent  volatile  manures.  According  to  Liebig.  it 
ab.sorbs  ammonia  directly  from  the  air  Magnesia  in  small  quantities,  is  beneficial 
to  the  soil.  The  per  oxide  of  iron  will  improve,  but  the  protoxide  is  found  to 
injure  the  soil.  The  nitrates  of  potash  and  soda  possess  good  qualities,  furnishing 
the  nitrogen  for  the  gluten  or  those  substances  that  are  analogous,  such  as  protein, 
zein.etc. 

Most  sea  shells  are  good  manure  on  account  of  the  lime  that  they  contain. 


The     Apiary. 


Natural  History  of  the  Honey  Bee. 


Upson  County,  Ga. 
Practical  beekeeping  in  this  country  is  in  a  very  depressed  condition,  being  en- 
tirely neglected  by  the  ma.ss  oftho.se  most  favorably  situated  for  its  pursuit.  Not- 
withstanding the  numerous  hives  which  have  been  introduced,  the  ravages  on  the 
bee  moth  have  increased,  and  success  is  becoming  more  and  more  precarious. 
While  multitudes  have  abandoned  the  pursuit  in  disgust,  many  even  of  the  most 
experienced  are  beginning  to  suspect  that  all  the  so-called  "  improved  hives  "  are 
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delusious  or  impositions  on  the  country  ;  and  that  tliey  must  turn  to  the  simple 
box  or  hollow  log,  and  ''take  up"  their  bees  with  sulphur,  in  the  old  way,  like 
the  boy  that  went  to  mill  with  corn  in  one  end  of  the  sack,  and  pumpkin  in  tlie 
other,  when  he  was  asked  why  he  did  so,  he  said  that  his  pap  did  that  way  ;  and 
that  the  old  way  was  the  best  In  the  present  state  ot"  public  opinion  it  requires 
no  little  confidence  to  introdu(;e  another  patent  hive,  and  a  new  system  of  manage- 
ment ;  but  believing  that  a  new  era  in  bee-keeping  has  arrived,  I  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  apiarians  and  bee-keepers  to  the  perusal  of  my  extracts  ;  trusting  that  they 
will  convince  them  that  there  is  a  better  way  than  any  with  which  they  have  yet 
become  acquainted.  They  will  here  find  a  clear  explanation  of  many  hitherto  mys- 
terious points  in  the  physiology  of  the  honey  bee.  It  must  be  tnanifest  to  every 
reflecting  mind,  that  the  Creator  intended  the  bees,  as  truly  as  the  horse  or  the  cow, 
for  the  comfort  of  man,  for  wlierever  he  has  gone  the  honey  bee  has  ever  been  his 
constant  companion.  In  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  and  indeed  until  quite  modern 
times,  honey  was  almost  the  only  natural  sweet,  and  the  promise  of  a  land  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey  had  once  a  significance  which  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  fully 
realize. 

It  is  not  known  that  there  were  any  bees  in  this  country  when  first  discovered, 
although  the  valleys  and  mountains  and  the  beautiful  prairies  were  covered  with 
nature's  choicest  flowers,  and  yet  not  a  single  bee  was  there  in  those  primitive  days 
to  sip  the  sweet  nectar  from  a  single  flower.  Bees  have  lived  in  some  parts  of  the 
old  world  since  the  earliest  dawn  of  creation,  and  whilst  innumerable  insects  of 
God's  creation  have  passed  away,  bees  have  lived  through  all  the  many  changes, 
and  in  almost  every  clime,  and  will  doubtless  continue  to  live  to  the  end  of  time. 
It  is  thought  that  they  were  transported  to  Pennsylvania  from  Germany  about  the 
year  1627.  We  also  have  accounts  of  bees  being  brouglit  from  England  about  the 
year  1685,  and  from  that  time  they  have  been  following  up  man  wherever  his  des- 
tiny may  have  carried  him  As  fast  as  the  line  of  civilization  has 'advanced  west- 
ward, the  bee  is  found  following  in  its  wake  taking  possession  of  every  available 
tree  and  flower,  at  the  same  time  allowing  man  to  take  possession  of  them  by  put- 
ting them  in  log  hives,  which  they  accepted  without  a  murmur,  and  from  that  day 
to  the  present  they  have  not  deviated  in  the  least  from  their  one  great  principle, 
industry — there  habits  ever  the  same — working  from  early  dawn  'till  dewy  eve, 
always  laboring,  laying  up  stores  for  their  own  and  man's  good. 

Most  of  you  know  that  honey  bees  live  together  in  a  social  community  called  a 
hive.  In  their  original  condition  these  communities  had  their  dwellings  in  hollow 
trees  or  crevices  of  rocks,  but  they  are  rarely  to  be  found  now  except  in  a  domes- 
ticated condition — as  the  property  of  men  who  have  supplied  them  with  more  con- 
venient houses,  and  who  claim  the  honey  as  the  rent  of  these  habitation.  In  each 
community  or  hive  there  are  three  kinds  of  bees.  First,  the  queen  or  female  bee. 
This  bee  can  rarely  be  seen,  as  she  seldom  leaves  the  hive,  and  then  only  for  a 
short  period.  She  is  by  some  called  the  mother  bee.  It  is  she  who  lays  all  the 
eg^y-  from  which  the  young  bees  are  hatched  ;  she  appears  to  have  no  other  duty  to 
perform  than  that  of  laying  eggs.  When  the  bees  are  gathering  honey  rapidly  the 
queen  lays  from  two  to  three  thousand  eggs  in  twenty-four  hours.  At  other  times 
she  is  so  assiduously  attended,  the  observer  has  but  rare  opportunities  of  viewing 
her.  She  is  of  a  dark  brown  color,  the  head  is  covered  with  yellow  hairs  except 
where  a  plume  of  black  ones  have  grown  up  on  the  forehead.  The  thorax  is  cov- 
ered with  pale  brown  hairs,  and  the  abdomen  which  is  twice  as  long  as  that  of  the 
common  worker,  is  of  a  dark  reddish  brown  underneath,  and  the  wings  are  smaller 
in  proportion. 

The  worker  is  rather  darker  in  color,  indeed  its  body  is  nearly  black.  The 
abdomen  is  composed  of  six  segments  overlying  each  other  like  the  greaves  of  the 
old  amour.     The  workers  are  females  whose  ovaries  or  "egg  bags"  are  so  imper- 
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fectly  developed  that  they  are  incapable  of  breeding,  aud  which  retain  the  instinct 
of  females  only  so  far  as  to  take  care  of  the  blood. 

The  third  kind  of  bee  is  the  drone  or  male,  whose  name  has  become  a  reproach 
to  all  idlers,  from  the  fact  that  this  insect  does  not  take  any  part  in  those  dilij^ent 
labors  of  the  hive  in  which  the  workers  are  constantly  employed.  The  drone  is 
much  larger  than  the  worker,  but  has  not  so  large  a  body  as  the  queen  bee.  Of 
these  there  are  several  hundred  in  each  hive.  The  thorax  and  abdomen  are  of 
nearly  equal  size,  and  the  eyes  are  very  large. 

The  scene  presented  by  a  community  of  bees  is  the  more  astonishing  the  more 
we  become  acquainted  with  their  details.  I  have  called  the  attention  of  the  public 
to  the  natural  history  of  the  honey  bee.  I  will  now  invite  the  attention  of  the 
people  to  a  few  of  the  advantages  of  the  movable  comb  hive.  1st.  The  bees  are 
allowed  to  work  in  their  natural  order,  making  each  combine  a  separate  frame 
capable  of  being  swung  open  or  lifted  out  at  pleasure,  making  it  truly  a  movable 
comb,  2d.  It  gives  full  control  of  all  the  combs,  that  all  the  necessary  operations 
may  be  performed  without  injury  to  a  single  bee.  This  is  of  much  advantage  and 
importance  to  the  bee  keeper.  3d.  It  gives  you  at  a  glance  a  correct  knowledge  of 
the  condition  of  your  stock,  having  the  interior  and  every  inch  of  surface  of  the 
comb  in  view  ;  that  in  dividing  up  in  the  swarming  season,  or  in  doubling  together 
in  the  fall,  you  may  know  what  comb  to  use  or  respect.  Z.  N.  ALFOKD. 

\_ThomasviUe  Herald,  Ga. 


Bees. 


The  domain  of  the  bee  keeper  is  endless.  The  breeding  of  stock,  or  of  hogs, 
has  a  limit,  on  account  of  the  lack  of  pasture  ;  but  it  will  take  many  hundred 
years  before  the  country  is  overstocked  with  bees,  and  at  the  present  day  millions 
of  lbs.  of  honey  are  annually  lost  for  want  of  gatherers.  The  following  is  our 
account  for  the  past  season  : 

Sale  of  colonies  8-450  00 

Sale  of  queens 216  00 

Sale  of  1,200  lbs.  box  honey 300  00 

Sale  of  3,400  lbs.  extracted 'honey 476  00 

Increase  over  previous  year,  50  colonies  400  00 


Total $1,842  00 

Expenses  for  apiary,  lumber,  hives,  boxes,  glass,  etc 311  10 

Net  profit 81,530  90 

To  secure  this  profit  the  capital  employed  amounted  to  $2,266,  making  a  profit 
of  over  fifty  per  cent.     Let  the  reader  draw  his  conclusion. —  Western  ArjricuUurist. 
[The  cost  in  this  case  is  increased  by  the  necessity  for  providing  for  many  months 
of  wintry  weather,  while  the  profits  are  decreased  by  the  same  reason.] 

In  placing  hives  in  the  bee  yard,  be  sure  to  have  them  face  the  morning  sun. 
Bees  thus  situated,  leave  the  hive  earlier  for  the  field  ;  and,  in  the  course  of  the 
season,  this  precaution  makes  a  considerable  difterence  with  honey  yield.  Duriug 
the  middle  of  the  day  the  hives  should  be  protected  from  the  sun's  rays,  as  the 
heat  becomes  so  intense  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  manipulate  the  wax,  and  they 
are  thus  forced  to  remain  idle. — Exchange. 
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THE  PATRONS  OF  HUSBANDRY. 

In  our  February  number  of  the  Rurai, 
Carolinian,  we  gave  a  hasty  editorial  upon 
the  origin  and  progress  of  the  Order  of  Patrons 
of  Husbandry,  and  now  propose  to  say  a  few 
words  upon  its  objects. 

The  first  object  then  is  the  social  elevation 
and  intellectual  improvement  of  the  agricultu- 
ral community  in  which  the  Order  is  es- 
tablished. Farmers  and  their  families  are  less 
social  than  other  classes,  because  of  their  pecu- 
liar, but  necessary  isolation.  In  the  midst  of 
his  broad  acres,  surrounded  by  his  own  em- 
ployees and  his  own  fields,  he  is  virtually 
separated  from  those  who  are  congenial  to 
him  as  associates  ;  and,  habitually  cut  off  from 
the  social  circles  of  village,  town  or  city  life, 
he  naturally  cultivates  that  indisposition  to 
visit,  which  this  isolation  encourages,  and, 
tlierefore,  is  usually  considered  an  unsocial, 
if  not  a  selfish  citizen. 

The  Grange  proposes  to  change  this  condi- 
tion of  things,  and  forces  the  farmer  who 
becomes  a  Patron  of  Husbandry,  to  come 
out  from  his  seclusion  and  enjoy  the  social, 
friendly  intercourse  of  his  fellow  citizens  of 
the  same  avocation.  And  if  this  periodical 
exaction  is  complied  with,  the  farmer  soon 
begins  to  anticipate  "  Grange  day,"  with 
pleasure,  and  arranges  his  affairs  so  syste- 
matically at  home  that  he  feels  no  time  is  lost 
by  going  to  the  Grange. 

To  the  denizens  of  towns  and  cities  this 
monthly  convocation  of  friends  may  appear 
but  a  vague  sort  of  sociality,  for  they  can  in 
a  few  moments  of  an  afternoon  or  evening, 
after  the  work  of  the  day  is  finished,  drop  in 
upon  a  neighbor,  and  chat  away  an  hour  of 
social  converse,  and  feel  that  neither  time  is 
lost  nor  labor  performed. 

But  not  so  with  the  farmer.  His  social 
visits  involve  a  serious  loss  of  time,  and 
some  performance  of  labor,  for  he  has  dis- 
tance to  go,  which  not  only  consumes  time, 
but  most  frequently  necessitates  his  visiting 


in  a  veliicle,  and  thereby  involving  loss  of 
labor  on  the  farm  and  performance  of  labor 
to  make  the  visit.  Hence  farmers  are  more 
in  need  of  some  system  by  which  they  can  be 
encouraged  to  visit  their  friends  periodically 
at  least,  if  not  as  frequently  as  do  town  or 
city  people. 

The  Grange  is  admirably  adapted  to  this 
need,  and  by  the  constitution  which  this 
organization  has  adopted,  imposes  a  compul- 
sory assembling  of  the  membership  at  least 
once  a  month.  There  is  no  jobjection  to  more 
frequent  assemblings,  and  in  many  thickly 
settled  portions  of  the  Union,  where  the 
farms  are  generally  small,  the  Granges  do 
meet  as  often  as  weekly  during  those  seasons 
of  the  year  when  the  duties  of  the  farm  do 
not  require  the  constant  time  and  attention  of 
the  farmer. 

Now  while  these  .social  unions  are  one  of  the 
objects  of  this  Order,  there  is  an  effect  pro- 
duced which  is  rather  a  result  than  an  object 
of  the  Grange  ;  and  that  is  the  culture  and 
intellectual  improvement  of  the  farmers. 

Etiquette  is  entirely  conventional,  but  it  is 
the  result  of  social  intercourse,  and  it  is  that 
feature  of  society  which  adds  so  mucli  to  the 
dignity  and  grace  of  man,  and  the  loveliness 
of  woman.  But  to  expect  this  quality  in  an 
isolated  individual,  one  unaccustomed  to 
association  with  others,  would  be  like  antici- 
pating the  polish  of  steel  in  the  crude  ore  of 
the  mine.  Man,  however,  everywhere  and 
under  all  circumstances,  is  susceptible  of  social 
culture,  and  for  this  reason  the  humblest  and 
most  uncouth  farmer — the  veritable  back- 
woodsman, if  you  please — naturally  imbibes 
a  degree  of  ease  of  manners  by  his  association 
in  the  Grange  with  his  fellows  of  better 
opportunities  ;  and  thus  is  imparted  by  this 
organization  to  the  isolated  farmers  a  social 
improvement  never  before  enjoyed  by  them. 

But  the  improvement  resulting  from  this 
Grange  association  extends  far  beyond  the 
etiquetical  conventionalities  of  society.  The 
farmer,  though  awkward  and   rougli,  is  fre- 
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qnentlya  diamond  of  the  first  water  intellec- 
tually, andhas  only  to  be  burnished  a  little  by 
being  brought  in  contact  with  his  fellows  to 
make  hira  shine  with  intellectual  brilliancy. 

Farmers  are  not  professionally,  nor  are 
they  indeed  generally,  educated  in  the  usual 
acceptation  of  the  terra,  but  they  are  men  of 
strong,  practical  common  sense,  and  when 
brought  together  are  capable  of  giving  and 
receiving  a  vast  deal  of  information  in  the 
way  of  experimental  knowledge.  Hence  the 
verv  first  tendency  in  the  Grange  is  to  acquire 
an  important  knowledge  by  relating  tried  ex- 
periments. Some  of  the  least  educated  are 
the  most  successful  farraer.s,  because  experi- 
ence, tested  by  innate  common  sense,  has 
given  them  a  fund  of  practical  knowledge  to 
be  gained  from  no  other  source.  Now  when 
such  men  meet  in  the  Grange  and  give  a  sim- 
ple narration  of  their  practice  and  habits  on 
the  farm,  the  occasion  becomes  an  experience 
meeting  of  much  value  to  all  parties,  and  as 
profitable  to  the  inexperienced  as  a  course  of 
study  is  to  the  student. 

This  place  of  the  Grange  is  particularly 
applicable  to  a  majority  of  the  Southern 
farmers  of  to-day-  A  vast  number  of  them 
were  youths,  without  education  in  1861,  when 
the  tocsin  of  war  was  sounded,  who  with  a 
patriotism  that  was  and  is  not,  sacrificed 
home  and  education  that  our  land  might  be 
self-governed  ;  four  years  of  battle  strife 
verged  them  upon  maturity,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  demolished  their  chances  for  an  educa- 
tion. Thus  without  training  they  have  to 
fight  the  battles  of  life,  and  manfully  are  per- 
forming their  duty.  By  association  with 
each  other  in  the  Grange,  they  strike  the 
flint  and  steel  of  their  minds  together,  and 
create  an  intellectual  flame  that  illumines  the 
entire  agricultural  community.  How  or  by 
what  possible  means  could  such  results  have 
been  attained  had  not  the  Grange  been  inaug- 
urated? Hence  we  believe  this  organization 
is  of  more  than  human  conception. 


HELP  NEEDED. 

In  our  .Janu;iry  number  we  alluded  to  the 

gloomy  prospect  of  the   farmers   and  citizens 

of  Beaufort  County.    Of  course  nothing  could 

have  occurred   since  to   brighten    their  pros- 


pects, but  much  to  render  the  situation  more 
gloomy.  The  time  is  now  past  to  which  the 
proceeds  of  last  year's  crop  were  supposed  to 
have  snflBced,  and  many  of  our  fellow  citizens 
there  must  be  in  a  state  of  positive  want  to- 
day. 

AVe  publish  below  the  action  of  Centreville 
Grange,  R.  S.  Bedon,  Master,  Walterboro' 
p.  O.,  and  call  upon  our  readers  one  and  all 
to  contribute  towards  relieving  the  destitu- 
tion of  that  beautiful  section  of  our  State. 

"  If  there  be  among  you  a  poor  man  of  one 
of  thy  brethren,  within  any  of  thy  gates,  thou 
shalt  not  harden  thine  heart,  nor  shi^t  thine 
hand  from  thy  poor  brother.  But  thou  shalt 
open  thine  hand  wide  unto  him,  and  shalt 
surely  lend  him  sufficient  for  his  need,  in 
that  which  he  wanteth." — Deut.  15- 

"  From  the  effects  of  the  late  disastrous  war 
we  barely  had  recovered,  when  the  •  sudden 
and  unexpected  fall  in  the  price  of  our  staple 
production — long  cotton — far  below  the  cost 
of  producing  it,  still  further  reduced  our 
means  and  seriously  crippled  our  energies  ; 
and  the  difficulties  of  our  situation  were  still 
further  increased  by  the  process  of  transition 
from  that  of  planting  the  long,  to  that  of  the 
short  staple  cotton.  The  total  failure  of  all 
crops,  both  cotton  and  provisions,  the  past 
season,    makes    our   situation  now    not   only 

deplorable,  but  in  the  prospective  the  coming 
summer  positively  alarming.  We  have  not 
the  means  among  the  i)artially  favored  few  to 
relieve  the  embarrassments  of  the  many  in 
our  midst.  Positive  want  and  suffering  are 
soon  to  be  the  characteristics  of  the  situation 
and  serious  embarrassments  to  the  planting 
interests  the  coming  season  in  our  community. 
The  best  and  most  successful  planters  have 
not  made  provisions  enough  for  their  own 
purposes  longer  than  the  1st  February  next. 
We  recommend  in  this  emergency  tiial  the.<!e 
facts  be  presented  to  our  worthy  Master  of 
the  State  Grange,  and  to  ask  his  counsel  and 
advice  on  the  situation  as  stated,  and  in  this 
connection  to  state,  that  a  plan  has  been  sug- 
gested to  ask  aid  of  our  brethren,  with  the 
understanding  that  we  give  compensation 
therefor  next  fall,  but  which  your  committee 
have  failed  fully  to  endorse  atid  recommend, 
only  because  of  the  seeming  impossibility  of 
regulating  the  details  of  the  plan  and  of  de- 
termining the  precise  manner  of  settling  any 
obligations  thus  incurred.  But  that  we  shall 
have  to  ask  aid  of  our  brethren  in  some  form 
is  now  manifest  we  must  say,  while  we  regret 
the  necessity  of  sucIj  a  declaration." 
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GRANGE  WOKK. 
Farmers  are  so  unaccustomed  to  orsaniza- 
tion,  that,  with  a  vast  number  of  them,  the 
inquiry  arise?,  as  soon  as  they  join  the 
Grange,  "  what  must  we  do  to  keep  up  tlie 
interest  in  the  Grange?"  Many  of  them  do 
not  know  how  to  answer  the  question  satis- 
factorily, and  do  not  make  such  efforts  as 
they  should,  and  consequently  the  Grange  be- 
comes lukewarm,  and  eventually  dormant 
and  dead.  Fortunately,  however,  the  methods 
of  keeping  the  Grange  in  live,  active,  work- 
in"  order  are  as  numerous  as  the  resources  of 
the  farit  should  be.  Of  the  social,  intellectual, 
and  general  co-operative  advantages  of  the 
Grange,  we  will  speak  elsewhere  at  various 
times. 

At  present  we  simply  wish  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  farmers  and  patrons,  who  pro- 
pose profiting  by  the  Grange  organization,  to 
the  system  adopted  by  Fort  Mill  Grange,  in 
York  County.  They  issue  a  short  premium 
list  and  award  premiums  for  just  those  things 
that  every  farmer  should  be  proud  to  keep 
about  him,  to  wit,  the  best  of  everything  that 
can  be  grown  on  the  farm. 

Capt.  B.  H.  Massey,  the  Master,  writes  us 
that,  last  year,  they  awarded  a  premium  for 
the  best  garden  to  S.  J.  Ormond ;  best  cul- 
tivated farm,  A.  S.  White  ;  best  self-sustain- 
ing farm,  Hugh  Gelston;  best  acre  of  corn, 
T.  C.  Spratt,  and  best  acre  of  cotton,  B.  H. 
Massey. 

And  in  addition  they  awarded  premiums 
for  the  best  acre  each  of  wheat,  oats,  hay, 
clover,  onions,  and  for  all  other  crops  usually 
grown. 

S.  J.  Ormond  raised  one  hundred  bushels 
onions  on  a  half  acre  of  ground. 

Implements,  horses,  mules,  cattle,  sheep, 
hogs,  and  goats,  were  all  put  on  exhibition 
contending  for  premiums.  The  consequence 
is,  this  is  a  live  Grange  ;  and  our  advice  to 
all  the  Granges  of  the  State  is,  go  and  do  like- 
wise.    Begin  noiv.     Don't  wait  for  1877. 


A  GRANGE  BABEL. 

If  our  exchanges  are  to  be  believed,  our 

worthy  Secretary    of   the    National    Grange 

has  said:   "Go   to,  let   us    build    a  tower    to 

make  us  a  name,  that    the    Natioual   Grange 


may  have  a  local  habitation  as  well  as  a  name." 
Well,  why  not  build  a  tower  and  a  temple 
too  ?  Let's  all  to  the  work,  and  with  earnest 
purpose  purchase  the  "  Degree  of  the  Golden 
Sheaf."  If  no  other  punishment  is  inflicted 
upon  us  than  a  confusion  of  tongues  for  this 
sacrilege,  the  Order  would  not  be  badly 
worsted,  for  "things  are  mightily  mixed," 
at  best  in  some  portions  of  our  household. 

We  publish  the  following  squib  for  what  it 
is  worth,  and  don't  think  the  enterprise  worth 
a  dime  : 

"  Tiie  Patrons  have  gone  to  work  in  earnest 
to  raise  funds  for  the  purpose  of  building  a 
Natioual  Grange  Temple  at  the  headquarters 
in  Louisville,  Ky.  For  this  purpose  they 
have  Instituted  the  new  "Degree  of  the  Golden 
Sheaf,"  which  can  be  taken  by  any  member 
of  the  Order  who  will  contribute  one  dollar 
to  be  expended  in  building  the  temple.  Sub- 
scriptions for  this  purpo.se  can  be  made  to  the 
National  Secretary,  O.  H.  Kelley,  92  Main 
street,  Louisville,  Ky." 

ANSWERS  TO  GRANGE  INQUIRIES. 

No.  1.  "Would  our  Grange  be  doing  a 
material  wrong  if  we  were  to  reduce  the 
monthly  dues  of  members?" 

Answer.  You  would  simply  be  violating 
the  Constitution  of  the  Order,  and  an  infrac- 
tion of  this  instrument  would  render  your 
Grange  liable  to  a  loss  of  charter.  See  Arti- 
cle 7,  Section  1,  of  the  Constitution.  Y^ou 
will  find  there,  that  the  minimum  of  regular 
monthly  dues  is  fixed  ;  of  course  then  you 
cannot  make  them  lower. 

Pardon  me  for  advising  you  to  encourage 
your  members  to  pay  up  their  dues  monthly. 
Almost  any  man  can  get  a  dime  in  his  posses- 
sion during  the  month,  but  if  he  postpones 
this  duty  until  the  end  of  the  year  he  may 
find  a  difficulty  in  raising  one  dollar  and 
twenty  cents. 

No.  2.  "  Why  can  we  not  make  an  initiate 
a  full  Patron  at  the  first  meeting  after  his 
election,  as  charter  members  were  ?  " 

Answer.  Because  by  so  doing  you  would 
violate  the  7th  Section  of  the  8th  Article  of 
the  Constitution,  which  please  read. 

An  amendment  to  this  clause  of  our  Consti- 
tution was  submitted  by  the  National  Grange 
at  its  last  meeting  to  the  several  State  Granges 
for  their    ratification    or   rejection,    which  if 
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adopted,  will  make  the  clause  much  more 
liberal.  As  soon  as  a  sufficient  number  of 
State  Granges  have  ratified  the  amendment  to 
make  it  the  law,  that  fact  will  be  published  in 
these  papers.     Until  then  abide  in  patience. 

No.  3.  "Has  the  Order  of  the  Patrons  of 
Husbandry  a  national  organ  ?  We  have  seen 
a  paper  called  the  National  Granger,  published 
in  Louisville,  Ky.,  where  the  headquarters 
of  the  Order  are  established,  and  hence  con- 
cluded the  National  Grange  had  an  organ." 

Ansivsr.  No,  the  Order  has  no  organ,  for 
the  simple  reason,  that  no  one  instrument 
could  have  pipes  enough  to  do  the  blowing  of 
this  wide  spread  institution  of  ours.  The 
"  National  Granger^'  is  quite  a  lively  agricul- 
tural paper,  published  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  but 
no  more  the  organ  of  the  Order  than  the 
Rural  Carolinian  is.  The  proprietor, 
doubtless,  thought  there  would  be  something 
in  a  name,  and  it  seems  our  inquiring  friend 
did  also. 


THE  TEEASURY  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
GRANGE. 

We  frequently  see  it  stated  by  disaffected 
Patrons,  and  this  disaffection  encouraged  by 
parties  who  know  nothing  of  the  matter,  that 
a  vast  fund  has  been  accumulated  in  the  Trea- 
sury of  the  National  Grange,  and  there  it  lies 
to  no  purpose,  except  to  be  squandered  by 
those  who  can  thrust  their  official  paw.s  into 
the  money  bags.  Perhaps  there  is  an  excuse 
for  the  surmise,  that  a  vast  amount  of  money 
has  gone  into  that  treasury,  for  fifteen  dollars 
each  for  twenty-five  thousand  Dispensations 
is  no  small  sura,  and  add  to  this  an  annual 
income  of  twenty-four  ci  iits  from  each  of  a 
million  or  more  members,  and  we  do  really 
have  a  plethoric  treasury.  But,  unfortunate- 
ly, the  drains  upon  that  treasury  are  as  regu- 
lar as  the  deposits,  and  sometimes  almost 
equal  to  them. 

We  propose  giving  an  accurate  account  of 
the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  our  Order 
in  our  several  editorials  upon  the  Patrons  of 
Husbandry.  At  present,  however,  we  will 
confine  our  remarks  to  the  report  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  of  the  National  Grange 
for  the  quarter  beginning  1st  October,  1875, 
and  ending  .'ilst  December,  same  year. 


During  that  quarter  there  were  S-i,42-5  re- 
ceived for  the  .sale  of  two  hundred  and  nine- 
ty-five Dispensations,  and  $583. 12  for  the  sale 
of  Manuals,  Song  Books,  etc  ,  etc,  by  the 
Secretary.  The  Treasurer  received,  or  there 
were  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the  Na- 
tional Grange  during  that  quarter,  $21,686.12 
from  dues  —making  the  total  receipts  §26,- 
694.24. 

The  expenditure.s  by  the  Secretary  for  sala- 
ry, clerk  hire,  expressage,  postage,  fuel,  and 
contingent  expenses,  amounted  to  $2,416.  The 
drafts  upon  the  Treasury  for  mileage  and  per 
diem  of  the  officers  and  members  of  t^e  ninth 
annual  session  of  the  National  Grange,  the 
Assistant  Secretaries  at  that  session,  the  per 
diem  and  travelling  expenses  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  National  Grange,  the 
per  diem  and  travelling  expenses  of  the  Na- 
tional Lecturer,  the  printing  account,  the 
travelling  expenses  of  the  Master,  money  paid 
to  the  Commissioner  sent  to  England,  office 
rent,  cash  paid  for  the  compilation  of  a  Digest 
for  the  Order,  with  sundry  other  small  items, 
aggregate  the  sum  of  $17,491. 

This  amount  added  to  the  expenses  of  the 
Secretary's  office,  to  wit,  $2  416,  makes  the 
total  expenditures  of  the  quarier  $19,907 
The  receipts  were  $26,694. 

So  that  had  there  been  no  other  draft  upon 
our  Treasury  during  that  quarter  there  would 
have  remained  in  it  $6,787. 

It  will  be  remembered,  however,  that  the 
National  Grange,  at  the  eighth  annual  session, 
in  Charleston,  loaned  to  the  various  State 
Granges  an  aggregate  amount  of  over  $54,000. 
In  November  last  at  the  session  in  Louis- 
ville, this  loan  was  made  a  donation,  and  im- 
mediately upon  the  adjournment  of  the 
Grange,  at  Louisville,  the  greater  number 
of  those  State  (i ranges,  that  had  not  accepted 
the  loan  during  the  year,  made  application 
for  the  donation.  Thus,  during  the  quarter 
ending  December  31,  $12,177.50  were  drawn 
out  of  the  Treasury  to  meet  these  demands. 
Hence  the  expenditures  of  that  quarter  far 
exceeded  the  receipts. 

There  were  some  other  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements caused  by  the  settlement  of  dues 
with  several  of  the  State  Granges,  interest  on 
our  deposits,  etc,  which   we    have   not  com- 
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pnteil  in  the  ai)Ove  estimate.  Tlie  Executive 
Committee,  however,  published  a  summary  of 
the  entire  report,  which  reads  as  follows: 

Cash  in  tiie  Fiscal  Agency  on  1st  October, 
1875,  $5,159.70;  total  receipts  for  quarter, 
ending  December  31,  $28,679.49 — making  a 
total  of  $33,839.19. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  expenses  for  the 
quarter  were  $20,881  05,  which,  added  to  the 
donations  to  the  several  State  Granges,  makes 
a  total  of  ?33,058.55  This  amount  taken 
from  the  total  receipts  leaves  a  balance  in  the 
Treasury  of  cash,  $780  64. 

On  the  31st  December,  the  Secretary  had 
on  hand,  as  a  contingent  fund,  $240  30;  one 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee  held  an 
unexpended  balance  of  !$30.85 ;  the  State 
Grange  of  Nebraska  owed  the  National  Trea- 
sury $3,500,  money  loaned  when  in  trouble. 
These  items,  added  to  the  cash  in  hand,  ag- 
gregate $4,551  79. 

Two  years  ago  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  National  Grange  invested  a  large  portion 
of  the  funds  in  the  Treasury  in  Government 
bonds.  Of  this  investment  we  still  possess 
$68,825,  which,  added  to  the  above,  makes 
the  total  assets  of  the  National  Grange  on  the 
31st  December,  1875,  $73,376.79. 

Of  this  amount,  however,  there  are  $18,770 
belonging  to  those  States  that  have  never  yet 
called  for  the  donation  made  them  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  National  Grange.  Take  this 
amount  from  the  total  as.sets,  and  there  re- 
mains, provided  the  State  Grange  of  Nebraska 
pays  up  her  indebtedness,  a  total  net  balance 
in  the  Treasury  of  the  National  Grange,  of 
$54,606.79. 

If  we  will  only  open  up  our  minds  a  little, 
and  view  this  Order  as  a  National  organiza- 
tion, extending  into  every  section  of  this 
broad  country,  and  numbering  about  twenty- 
five  thousand  Granges,  this  bugbear  of  a  vast 
accumulated  surplus  fund  in  the  Treasury  will 
not  frighten  us,  for  it  does  not  amount  to  but 
a  fraction  over  two  dollars  to  the  Subordinate 
Grange.  If  we  had  millions  in  that  Treasury 
we  would  be  infinitely  stronger,  and  far  more 
respected  as  an  organization,  for  some  how  or 
other,  since  the  days  of  Croesus,  money  has 
given  power  to  men  and  nations,  and  in  spite 
of  us  we  can   but   manifett  a  deference  to  the 


man  who  has,  by  his  own  energies,  accumu- 
lated a  fortune.  And  so  the  world  feels  towards 
any  corporation  or  organization,  whethor  so- 
cial, industrial,  moral,  or  political.  With  a 
bankrupt  National  Treasury,  the  Order  of  the 
Patrons  of  Husbandry  would  sink  into  insig- 
nificance. 


POLITICS  AND  AGRICULTURE. 

Taking  the  Grange  organization  as  a  farm- 
er's institution  it  was  decidedly  refreshing  to 
notice  the  number  of  honorable  gentlemen 
that  figured  before  the  late  State  Grange 
meeting  in  Georgia,  many  of  whom  were 
politicians  and  aspirants  for  office.  We  have 
no  fault  to  find  with  high  aspirations  becom- 
ingly conducted  ;  but  we  do  think  it  decidedly 
in  bad  taste  for  these  men  to  attempt  to  curry- 
comb their  high  horses  with  every  farmers' 
meeting.  Farmers  are  proverbially  modest 
men,  and  these  high-strung,  ready-witted  ora- 
tors do  farmers  much  harm,  in  keeping  the 
farmers,  who  have  something  to  talk  about, 
in  the  background.  This  thing  was  noticeable 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Georgia  State 
Agricultural  Society.  —  Cherokee   Agriculturist. 


WHAT  MAKES  A  WOMAN? 

Not  costly  dress  nor  queenly  air  ; 

Not  jeweled  hand,  complexion  fair  ; 

Not  graceful  form  nor  lofty  tread  ; 

Not  paint,  nor  curl ,  nor  splendid  head  ; 

Not  pearly  teeth,  nor  sparkling  eyes  ; 

Not  voice  that  nightingale  outvies, 

Not  breath  as  sweet  as  eglantine; 

Not  gaudy  gems,  nor  fabrics  fine ; 

Not  all  the  stores  of  fashion's  mart, 

Nor  yet  blandishment  of  art  j 

Not  one,  nor  all  of  these  combined, 

Can  make  one  woman  true,  refined, 

'Tis  not  the  casket  that  we  prize, 

But  that  which  in  the  casket  lies ! 

These  outward  charms  that  please  the  sight 

Are  naught  unless  the  heart  be  right. 

WHAT  MAKES  A  MAN  ? 
A  truthful  soul,  a  loving  mind; 
Full  of  affection  for  its  kind  ; 
A  spirit  firm,  erect,  and  free- 
That  never  basely  bends  a  knee  ; 
Tiiat  will  not  bend  a  feather's  weight 
Of  slavery's  chance  for  small  or  great ; 
That  truly  speaks  from  God  within. 
That  never  makes  a  league  with  sin  ; 
That  snaps  the  fetters  despots  make, 
And  loves  the  truth  for  its  own  sake  ; 
That  wor.^hips  God,  and  Him  alone. 
And  bows  no  more  than  at  His  throne ; 
And  trembles  at  no  tyrant's  nod ; 
A  soul  that  fears  no  one  but  God, 
And  thus  can  smile  at  curse  or  ban— 
This  is  the  soul  that  makes  a  man. 
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HINTS  FOR  THE  MONTH. 

If  the  farmer  has  worked,  as  he  should  have 
done,  since  Cliristraas,  his  farm  is  now  in 
good  trim,  and  he  is  ready  to  go  to  work 
with  a  will  as  seed  time  is  fairly  upon  him. 
But  if  there  are  winter  jobs  yet  undone,  do 
not  leave  them  for  next  fall,  but  complete 
them  at  once,  for  there  is  much  time  yet  that 
can  be  profitably  employed  preparing  for  farm 
work,  for  though  the  months  of  spring  are 
upon  us,  Trequently  of  late  years  spring  has 
not  fairly  set  in  until  we  were  looking  for 
summer. 

Everybody  is  now  outhe  pu.sh,  and  for  fear 
of  getting  behind,  much  work  is   hurriedly 
performed,  and   of  course  done   with   a  lick 
and  a  promise  it  never  gets,  and  thus  many  : 
farmers  begin  to  plant  before  they  are  ready,  1 
and  regret  it  during  the  whole  season.     This  \ 
is  all  wrong.     No    farmer   should    allow   his  j 
work  to  push  him,  but  should  so    place  it  a  1 
fortnight   beforehand  that  he  can  at  least  be  I 
ready   to   plant   when  planting   time   comes, 
and  not  be  forced  to   do   so  in  a  hap-hazard  \ 
sort  of  a   way,  simply  because  his  neighbors 
are  planting. 

It  is  the  custom,  almost  universally,  to 
break  up  or  "  turn  over"  stubble  land  at  this 
season.  We  have  never  found  ihis  profitable 
work  for  March.  Cotton  or  corn  lands  may 
be  "  laid  ofi""  and  manured,  and  a  "list" 
made  upon  the  manure  by  two  furrows.  But 
farther  than  this  we  do  not  believe  it  to  be 
prudent  to  plough  lands  in  March.  To  turn 
over  stubble  lands  in  November  is  a  wise 
policy,  but  in  our  judgment  is  labor  lost  in 
Mar-ch.  Our  winds  are  higher,  and  our  sun 
often  as  parching  in  April  as  in  any  month  in 
the  year,  and  the  effect  of  the.se  agents  upon 
the  freshly  turned  earth  is  s'mply  to  add  fifty 
percent,  to  the  labor  of  cultivating  the  grow- 
ing crop.  Hence  our  policy  ever  has  been 
simply  to  '*  list  up,"  or  ridge  up  in  March, 
and  to  keep  as  strong  a  plough  force  as  pos- 
sible, so  as  at  the  proper  time  to  complete  the 
bed  and  plant  the  seed  in  the  freshly  turned 
earth. 


If  bottom  lands  are  dry  enough  this  early 
they  .should  be  broken  and  cross-ploughed 
with  small,  narrow  ploughs.  If  half  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  upland  crop  is  the  proper  pre- 
paration of  the  land,  which  is  undoubtedly 
true,  it  may  with  equal  truth  be  asserted  that 
three-fourths  of  the  cultivation  of  the  bottom 
crop  is  the  preparation  of  the  land. 

Remember  that  this  is  the  rao.st  trying 
season  of  the  year  on  stock  of  all  kinds. 
Plough  animals  should  be  salted  more  fre- 
quently and  fed  more  highly,  so  as  to  be  well 
prepared  to  enter  the  contest  of  the  season. 
One-half  the  battle  is  in  preparing  the  ground 
thoroughly,  the  other  half  in  having  the 
plough  animals  healthy  and  strong,  and  in 
good  plight  for  work.  The  provident  farmer 
will  now  have  a  handful  or  two  of  green 
barley  or  rye  to  appetise  his  plough  animals 
with  at  noon.  Have  you  any  for  your  patient 
mules,  good  reader  ? 

And  what  shall  we  say  of  the  cows,  those 
much  abused,  pa:ient,  but  quarrelsome  beasts 
that  miraculously  survive  our  winters  by  feed- 
ing on  —  what  ?  Heavens  knows  ;  but  they 
survive  often  where  they  are  not  fed,  and  there 
is  nothing  in  sight  for  them  to  feed  upon- 
Look  after  them  at  once,  and  if  they  look 
shaggy  or  mangy,  or  are  covered  with  ticks, 
dose  them  twice  a  week  with  a  tablespoonful 
each  of  salt,  sulphur  and  ashes  to  the  cow, 
for  three  weeks,  and  rub  them  with  kerosene 
oil.  Shelter  is  now  more  necessary  than  at 
any  time  during  the  past  warm  winter. 

If  sheep  have  been  allowed  the  run  of  the 
oat  fields  during  the  winter,  which  they 
should  have  had,  until  the  middle  of  Feb- 
ruary, they  will  now  need  especial  care,  as 
the  transition  from  green  food  in  the  winter 
to  dry  food,  such  as  cotton  seed,  grain  or  hay, 
until  grass  begins  to  grow,  is  a  trying 'time 
upon  these  animals.  Shelter  well  from  the 
rain  and  wind,  and  if  the  wool  seems  inclined 
to  drop  off  the  sides  and  thighs,  feed  high  on 
strong  food.  Wool  does  not  stick  well  to  a 
poor  i?heep. 

If  hogs  have  been  taken  care  of  during  the 
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winter  tliey  will '  now  be  easily  kept.  No 
farmer  shoiihl,  however,  attempt  to  raise  more 
meat  than  will  feed  his  own  family,  anil  this 
he  can  do  almost  without  cost.  And  if  he  has 
done  this,  lie  has  but  few  hogs  to  look  after 
this  month,  perhaps  a  coupleof  sows  ;  too  soon 
yet  for  spring  pigs.  April  pigs  should  be 
killed  in  December  or  January,  and  shoats 
ou{;ht  never  to  be  kept  over  a  winter.  A  liog 
that  requires  two  years  to  mature,  with  proper 
attention,  is  not  the  hog  for  us 

If  the  garden  lias  been  properly  manured 
and  spaded  or  ploughed,  seeds  of  almost  every 
kind  may  be  planted  this  month.  All  those 
vegetables  that  are  easily  killed  by  the  frost, 
can  be  easily  protected  by  planks  or  pieces  of 
bark.  Eut  our  preference  is  to  wait  till  the 
ground  shows  a  little  heat,  and  then  plant, 
/or  frost  will  not  then  be  so  apt  to  fall. 

Last,  but  not  least,  if  you  have  any  idlers 
or  stragglers  about  your  farm,  drive  them  off. 
These  drones  upon  a  farm,  like  barnacles 
upon  a  vessel,  only  tend  to  clog  the  work, 
and  deserve  no  (juarter.  Set  to  work  with  a 
good  heart,  and  make  everything  around  you 
work,  and  leave  the  rest  to  Him  "  who  doeth 
all  tilings  well." 


CHEERING  WORDS. 

We  are  in  receipt  daily  of  letters  from 
riends  and  subscribers  who  encourage  us  in 
our  new  field  of  labor,  and  universally  do 
they  speak  coramendably  of  the  past  history 
of  the  Rural  Carolinian.  This  is  indeed 
clieering,  and  nerves  us  to  the  task  of  even 
improving  a  first  class  monthly.  We  have  as 
yet  no  apologies  to  make,  and  trust  we  will 
never  be  called  upon  to  excu.se  the  contents  of 
our  numbers.  We  intend  the  Rural  shall 
be  second  to  no  agricultural  magazine  in  the 
United  States,  and  all  we  ask  of  our  readers 
is,  that  peculiar  patronage  that  lubricates  the 
joints  of  mental  machinery.  Work  cannot 
be  w^U  performed  by  any  one  gratuitously, 
and  we  do  not  claim  a  cent  more  than  value 
received. 

We  issue  the  Rural  Carolinian  for  two 
dollars  and  ten  cents  per  annum,  and  prepay 
the  postage,  or  we  issue  eleven  copies  for 
twenty  dollars,  but  we  are  too  deeply  imbued 


with  the  teachings  of  the  Grange  to  propose 
to  do  no  upon  a  credit. 

We  have  on  our  desk  at  least  fifty  kind 
letters  from  well  known  friends,  who  say,  as 
follows:  "the  Rural  is  a  necessity  to  my 
farm,  send  it  on  ;  "  "  of  course,  I  will  sub- 
scribe, send  the  Rural  to  me ;  "  '•  we  are 
live  farmers  in  this  neighborhood,  and  all 
intend  to  take  the  Rural,"  and  many  other 
cheering  letters  to  a  similar  purport,  but  none 
of  these  endorsed  the  "  wherewith."  We  ask 
all  our  friends  to  subscribe,  of  course,  but  we, 
at  the  same  time,  beg  them  to  adopt  John 
Randolph's  maxim,  which  he  said  was  the 
philosopher's  stone,  to  wit :  "  pay  as  you  go." 

For  the  many  expressions  of  favor  we  have 
received  we  are  deeply  grateful,  and  venture 
to  advise  all  our  friends  and  the  subscribers 
generally  of  the  Rural,  the  day  our  maga- 
zine fails  to  interest  or  instruct  you,  stop  it  ; 
but  don't  lend  it  to  your  neighbor. 


DIVERSIFIED  INDUSTRY. 

In  a  multitude  of  counsellors  there  is  wi.s- 
dom.  Perhaps  there  never  was  so  vast  a 
congregation  of  counsellors  as  that  which 
advises  the  Southern  farmers  to  diversify 
their  crops.  And  they  are  a  unit  in  their 
advice  too  ;  so  it  is  almost  sure,  that  such 
unanimity  must  be  wise  counsel.  If  profit 
is  ever  to  result  from  it,  however,  it  must  be 
in  the  future,  for  it  has  done  us  precious  little 
good  in  the  past. 

This  one  says  plant  less  cotton,  that  one 
advises  grow  more  to  eat,  the  other  says,  make 
your  farm  self-sustaining,  and  last  of  all  a 
Connecticut  clock  pedler,  travelling  tlirough 
the  South,  says  we  are  now  convinced  of  our 
past  folly  and  have  abandoned  the  ranch. 
Hear  him  as  he  writes  home  to  hi.s  ice-bound 
copartner,  and  set  your  house  in  order  at 
once  to  establish  the  "  conditions  of  an  en- 
during commonwealth  "  among  you: 

"The  abandoned  cotton  and  tobacco  plan- 
tations of  the  Eastern  coast  States  are  evi- 
dence of  our  infancy  in  economics.  A  varied 
industry  and  the  export  only  of  products 
having  the  last  processes  of  labor  largely  in- 
corporated into  their  substance,  are  conditions 
of  ail  enduring  commonwealth." 
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IMMIGRATION. 

A  friend  from  Mars'  Bluff  writes  on  tlie 
subject  of  iniruigration,  and  suggests  that  as 
the  efforts  heretofore  made  on  this  subject 
have  generally  proven  abortive,  we  should 
change  our  tactics,  and  invite  men  of  some 
means  to  come  amongst  us.  This  is  the  only 
kind  of  immigrant  we  have  ever  encouraged 
for  South  Carolina.  To  go  to  New  York  or 
Boston,  or  across  to  Liverpool,  or  any  Euro- 
pean sea-port,  and  gather  in  the  sans  cuUottes, 
and  bring  them  to  this  country  to  make  fel- 
low-citizens out  of  them,  is  a  polic}'  we  never 
could  advocate-  Such  material  is  not  one 
whit  better  than  the  superabutidant  popula- 
tion we  have  amongst  us  now.  Innured  to 
the  belief  that  freedom  meant  license  to  do 
as  they  pleased,  such  people  would  only  prove 
disorganizers  in  this  country,  and  landing 
upon  what  they  considered  was  "  the  land 
of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave,"  and 
feeling  that  this  freedom  came  from  the  pecu- 
liar government  we  enjoy,  they  would  natu- 
rally side  with  tiie  powers  that  be,  and  so  far 
as  our  State  is  concerned,  would  only  be  an 
element  to  prolong  the  trials  of  our  times. 

But  let  us  attempt  to  procure  those  north- 
erners, or  those  foreigners,  who  by  their  in- 
dustry have  accumulated  a  little  surplus 
money,  and  induce  them  to  come  and  settle 
amongst  us,  and  invest  their  means  either  in 
the  soil,  or  in  their  trades,  and  we  will  soon 
have  a  population  that  will  have  identity  of 
interests  with  ourselves,  and  they  and  we 
together  would  in  less  than  a  decade  utilize 
the  muscle  we  now  have  floating  around  in 
abundance,  and  the  old  land  would  then  be 
soon  made  to  blossom  as  the  rose. 

But  our  correspondent  has  some  very  prac- 
tical and  sensible  remarks  which  we  quote. 
He  says,  "  the  expenses  of  any  respecta- 
ble family  in  New  York,  is  not  less  than 
$3,500  or  $4,000  a  year.  There  are  many 
men  in  our  Northern  cities  who  have  from 
i?  10,000  to  $15,000  invested  at  a  fair  interest, 
and  even  by  this  help  find  they  have  to  strug- 
gle very  hard  to  make  both  ends  meet.  Now 
suppose  one  of  these  men  who  had  $15,000 
invested  would  come  into  this  State  to  live  as 
a  farmer.     He  could  for  $2,500  build  himself 


a  comfortable  dwelling,  or  buy  a  small  tract  1 
of  land  witli  improvements  upon  it,  and  buy 
a  horse  or  mule,  a  cow,  buggy,  and  imple- 
ments. With  the  remainder  invested  at  ten 
per  cent,  lie  would  realize  $1,250.  Out  of 
this,  $750  would  pay  the  annual  expenses  of 
his  family,  and  he  could  lay  up  $500.  Beside 
this,  he  could  hire  a  servant  or  two,  who,  by 
proper  management  and  judicious  care,  could 
plant  land  enough  to  secure  an  additional 
income  of  some  hundreds  of  dollars  " 

Our  friend  does  not  put  it  in  too  strong  a 
light  by  any  means,  for  we  know  full  well  far 
more  can  be  done  by  discreet  investments  in 
farming  lands  in  South  Carolina,  than  our 
friend  suggests.  But  our  advice  would  be  to 
Northern  men  coming  South  to  farm,  to  come 
and  live  the  gentleman  one  year.  Look  on 
and  learn,  should  be  their  programme  for  at 
least  a  year,  for  the  most  stupid  field  hand 
knows  more  about  how  any  one  of  i>ur  field 
crops  should  be  cultivated  than  the  stranger 
who  has  never  been  South,  or  felt  the  burning 
influence  of  a  Southern  sun.  Our  climate  is 
enervating,  and  is  far  more  trying  to  a  North- 
ern man  the  first  year  than  ever  after. 

But  our  friend  makes  two  or  three  other 
good  hits,  to  whicli  we  call  the  attention  of 
our  readers.  He  cays,  "  men  with  large  in- 
comes have  large  expenses,  and  it  is  certainly 
more  hazardous  to  spend  daily  nine  dollars 
when  the  earnings  are  ten  dollars,  than  it  is 
to  spend  two  dollars  when  the  earnings  are 
but  three  dollars.  As  in  the  case  of  an  acci- 
dent, or  of  the  stoppage  of  either  income,  the 
former  will  much  more  quickly  consume  a 
surplus  than  the  latter." 

This  is  an  important  feature  in  the  economy 
of  life  that  our  farmers  think  very  little 
about.  Little  earnings,  if  they  be  net  earn- 
ings, soon  accumulate  quite  a  fund  of  riches. 
Hence  those  farmers  who  live  within  them- 
selves, and  lay  up  a  little  every  year,  gather 
within  tiie  knot  of  their  purse  strings  (j^ile  a 
fortune  in  a  lifetime.  But  the  reverse  of  this 
is  quite  as  true.  Those  men  who  let  go  a 
little  of  their  principal  ever}'  year  soon  run 
into  bankruptcy. 

Our  friend  says  further,  "  I  have  tried  emi- 
grants   without  means,  skillful  and  common. 
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Poles,  Swedes,  Swiss,  Enp;Hsli,  etc,  our  coun- 
trymen," (for  ho  is  liiiuseif  foroisn  born,)  "  but 
none  of  tiiem  will  do.' 

Here  again  our  triend  corroborates  our 
experience.  And  we  say  with  him,  '*  this 
does  not  discourage  us.  It  is  our  duty  to 
persevere,  make  plans  and  lay  tlieni  before 
the  public,  and  let  them  act  upon  them,  and  if 
but  one  in  a  score  succeeds,  it  is  so  much 
gained."  So  .say  we.  Our  eti'orts  should  not 
be  rela.Ked,  but  we  should  daily  strive  to  in- 
duce a  better  class  of  immigrants  to  come 
and  settle  amongst  us,  and  many  of  us  may 
yet  live  to  see  our  thraldom  thereby  removed. 


PURE  SEEDS. 

We  havegenerally  bought  our  garden  seeds, 
because  experience  taught  us,  that  seeds  from 
vegetables  grown  in  a  more  northern  climate 
produced  a  better  crop  than  could  be  grown 
from  seed  matured  at  home.  We  think  this 
is  true,  not  only  of  all  garden  seeds,  but  of 
seeds  of  all  kinds.  Doubtless  this  has  been 
the  policy  of  the  entire  country,  and  conse- 
quently there  arose  in  New  York,  Philadel- 
piiia  and  other  Northern  cities,  mammoth 
seed  stores,  that  purported  to  sell  seeds  direct 
from  the  grower,  etc  ,  and  of  course,  every 
seed  a  score  of  years  old  was  papered  and 
labelle<l  as  fresh  and  genuine.  Fraud  and 
imposition  soon  became  the  order  of  the  day, 
and  to  such  an  extent  were  they  practised 
upon  the  purchasers,  that  the  complaints  of 
the  people  induced  the  States  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  to  pass  a  law,  "  holding 
seedsmen  liable  for  all  damages  happening  to 
their  customers  by  reason  of  failure  of  their 
crops,  wliicli  could  be  traced  to  the  seed  sold.'' 

Thereupon,  the  seedsmen  held  a  convention 
in  New  York  (for  you  know  co-operation  is 
the  idea  now-a-days,)  to  suggest  such  plans 
and  adopt  such  methods  as  would  protect  them 
from  imposition.  If  they  would  not  be  al- 
lowed to  impose  upon  others,  they  were  deter- 
minol  that  others  should  not  impose  upon 
them.  So  after  much  discussion  the  conven- 
tion "  adopted  a  resolution  that  tiie  Seedsmen 
print  upon  their  packages,  bill-heads  and  cir- 
culars, a  notice  .similar  to  the  following: 

"  While  we  exercise  the  greatest  care  to 
have  all  seeds  pure  and  reliable,  it  is  herebv 
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mutually  agreed  between  ourselves  and  the 
purchaser  of  this  package,  that  we  d(t  not  war- 
rant the  same,  and  are  not  in  any  respect  lia- 
ble or  responsible  for  the  .seeds  sold  by  us,  or 
for  any  loss  or  damage  arising  from  any 
failure  thereof  in  any  respect  " 

After  the  adoption  of  this  resolution,  the 
Convention  says : 

"It  is  luinecessary  to  add  that  the  dealers, 
without  dissent,  disclaimed  any  idea  of  selling 
poor  or  imperfect  seed  ;  they  purpose  as  here- 
tofore, and  always,  to  use  their  best  efforts  in 
good  faith  to  furnish  their  customers  with  the 
best,  and  while  they  do  not  doubt  that  this 
will  be  well  understood  and  accepted,  they 
feel  confident  that  their  customers  will  at  the 
same  time  approve  and  justify  them  in  their 
efforts  for  self  protection." 

Ofcour.se,  nothing  was  nece.s.sary  but  for  them 
to  say,  they  would  not  warrant  the  freshness 
nor  the  genuineness  of  their  seed,  and  then 
every  man  who  planted  a  paper  of  their  seed 
would  simply  be  buying  a  pig  in  a  bag.  Such 
an  inducement,  yes  encouragement  to  fraud, 
has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  given  to  dealers  of 
any  sort. 

In  this  convention  were  Messrs.  Thorburn, 
Henderson,  Bliss  &  Son,  R.  H.  Allen  &  Co., 
and  Beach,  Son  &  Co.,  of  New  York  ;  Messrs. 
Breek  &  Sons,  Hovey  &  Co.,  and  Ames  &  Co., 
of  Boston,  and  Messrs.  Landreth  &  Son,  and 
H.  A.  Dreer,  of  Philadelphia,  all  of  whom 
are  liberally  patronized  from  the  South.  We 
ask  these  gentlemen  are  they  not  adopting 
measures  to  drive  off  their  Southern  cus- 
tomers ? 

At  the  end  of  the  letter  of  Proceedings  sent 
us  is  the  "  N.  B.  fi^^If  this  meets  with  your 
approbation,  and  you  agree  to  the  aboveform, 
please  notify  the  Chairman." 

We  say  emphatically  it  does  not. 


NURSERIES. 

A  Northern  firm  writes  us  a  letter  of  in- 
quiry as  to  the  feasibility  of  establishing  in 
South  Carolina  a  successful  nursery  for  the 
purpose  of  growing,  for  sale,  fruit  and  orna- 
mental trees  and  shrubbery.  We  replied, 
there  was  quite  room  enough  for  the  establish- 
ment of  any  iortof  an  enterprise  in  this  State, 
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if  tlie  proprietors  really  meant  work,  invest-  I  necessity,  be  received  with  many  grains  of 
nient,  and  permanent  citizenship.  We  cor-  allowance, /)ro  or  coh,  as  the  case  may  be-  If, 
dially  welcome  new  comers  from  anywhere,  J  for  instance,  the  ceiisns  revealed  the  tact  that 
if  their  purpose  is  to  develop  onr  re-ources,  |  a  white  majority  was  in  any  county,  thai  ma- 


wliich  as  yet  are  almost  intact. 

There  isa  large amountof  trafficking  donein 
onrStatein  the  nursery  business  but  vastly  the 
greater  proportion  of  the  work  done  and  pro- 
tits  reaped  are  by  citizens  of  other  States. 
The  question  then  arises,  why  do  not  more  of 
our  farmers  engage  in  this  business,  and  them- 
selves enjoy  the   profits  of  it?     Can't   attend 


jority  was,  as  far  as  practicable,  reduced. 
Whereas  in  the  c(junties  where  the  blacks 
were  in  the  majority,  that  majority  was  great- 
ly exaggerated  Hence  we  have  ever  believed 
an  accurate  census  would  greatly  modify  the 
excess  in  numbers  of  the  blacks  over  the 
whiles  ill  tiie  iiopulation  of  the  State. 


If,  liowever,  we  accept  as  accurate  the  re- 
to  such  little  things,  we  suppose  is  the  only  I  P^rt  of  the  products  of  the  State,  and  reflect, 
excuse  '  ^'^'^^  '''''^  ''^  *"'  annual  product  witli  unreliable, 


Fruitgrowingshoiild  beencouraged  through- 
out the  South,  not  only  in  South  Carolina. 
Dried  fruit  every  winter  is  in  demand  at  from 
ten  to  fifteen  cents  per  pound.  Canned  fruits 
are  always  saleable.  And  vinegar,  and  cider, 
to  say  nothing  of  apple-jack,  and  peach  and 
honey,  are  always  imported  from  abroad  into 
our  State,  wliere  nature  tells  us  these  things  can 
he  made  as  cheaply  and  as  profitably  as  any- 
where in  the  world. 


and,  at  times,  greatly  demoralized  labor,  what 
could  the  State  not  yield  if  our  farms  were 
cultivated  as  they  should  be,  and  our  em- 
ployees only  labored  as  men  in  their  condi- 
tion should  labor  ? 

South  Carolina  produces  annually  about 
350000  bales  of  cotton,  of  an  average  weight 
of  400  pounds.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  the 
cotton  crop,  sold  at  an  average  of  S45  per 
bale,  is  about  equal  in  amount  to  the  value  of 


rpi  1  -1  .  <■  ill-  J  '  i^ll  the  other  products  together. 

Ihen  whilst  so  many  ot  us  are  talking  and  |        ^  ^  " 

1      .■  1.11-  .1  1  •     i  '      The  gross  value  of  the  annua!    products  is 

acting,  and  acting  and  talking,  on  the  subject:  *  '     i    '^ 

of  manufactures,    let  us   not   forget,    that  no 

manufactories   can    be   more  chea|)ly  erected 


than  those  for  drying  and  canning  fruits,  and 
that  no  crops  can  be  more  easily  grown  than 
fruit,  for  our  varied  fruit  crop  was  never 
known  to  fail  entirely  ;  and  fruit  cannot  be 
improved  unless  we  have  nurseries. 


RESOURCES  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

How  the  census  returns  of  this  State  can 
be  relied  upon  as  a  basis  upon  which  to  esti- 
mate a  calculation  or  report  of  the  resources 
of  the  State,  we  cannot  conceive.  In  some  of 
the  counties  the  returns  are  accurate,  because 
the  officers  that  made  them  are  men  of  stand- 
ing and  verity.  But  in  some  of  our  counties 
neither  the  officer  nor  his  report  is  worthy 
of  credit.  Political  prejudice  has,  since  the 
war,  80  thoroughly  interwoven  itself  into 
everything  official  in  our  State  Government, 
that  the  partizan  has,  as  he  tliought  fit,  mag- 
nified or  diminished,  expanded  or  contracted, 
the  results  of  his  investigations,  and  conse- 
quently tlve    most  important  reports  must,  of 


within  the  neighborhood  of  thirty  millions  of 
dollars  ;  but  that  is  only  about  $40  to  each 
inhabitant,  old  and  young,  black  and  white. 
When  we  reflect  that  it  requires  about  $40 
worth  of  raw  material  to  subsist  an  adult  for 
one  year,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  the 
State  makes  haste  awful  slowly  in  getting  rich. 

Tile  Savannah  jYeu^s  publishes  the  followirg 
from  the  report  of  the  last  census  of  South 
Carolina,  witii  accompanying  comments: 

"  The  present  poverty  of  South  Carolina  is 
not  due  to  a  lack  of  resources,  but  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  tiiesc  resources  are  euiploved. 
The  industrial  returns  of  the  year  187o  fur- 
nish the  [)roofs  on  this  jioint.  Tin  re  were 
produced  in  tliat  twelvciuoiith  ;i4'Jl,2()2  gal- 
lotis  of  turfientine  and  343,14(1  barrels  of  rosin, 
139,939,458  pounds  of  short  staple  cotton, 
1  821  989  pounds  of  long  staple  cotton,  897,146 
bushels  of  rice,  9,45-1,341  bushels  of  I'orn, 
()()2  912  bushels  of  wheat.  13,772  huslu-ls  of 
rye,  772,590  bushels  of  oats,  4(;(;,450  hnlhels 
of  peas  and  i>eans.  l,5f)S,533  bushels  of  pota- 
toes, and  6,975  tons  of  hay  The  freedmen 
show  a  good  industrial  record  in  these  crop 
stati.-,tics,  exclusive  of  what  they  raised  on 
siiares.  They  pr(;diiced  1.177  732  pounds,  or 
more  than  half  of  all  the  long  staple  cotton 
raised,  and  over  27,000,000  pounds  of  the  short 
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stfiple  cotton,  witli  corn,  wheat,  oats,  etc,  to 
coriv'spuiul.  Tlu'  products  ot"  tlie  State  are 
}jroin)oil  in  no  less  tlian  twenty-six  depart- 
in-nts,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  a  notorious 
United  States  Senator  from  that  Common- 
wealth has  declared  to  his  political  friends 
that  there  are  '  five  years  of  good  stealin<;  in 
the  State  yet  '  Only  <;et  it  ont  of  the  clutches 
of  these  political  cormorants,  and  jirospcrity 
will  soon  return  with   its  train  of  blessings-" 


THE  CRisrs. 


There  is  vastly  more  truth  than  poetry  in 
the  following  extract  which  we  take  from  the 
F'iiiiiily  Visitor.  The  general  facts  it  contains 
are  siibtantially  the  experience  and  observa- 
tion of  every  farmer  in  the  South.  Though 
our  friend  in  assigning  as  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  impoverished  condition  of  the  country 
should  not  have  confined  the  idleness  of  the 
land  to  the  white  loafers.  There  are  far  too 
many  of  these  we  admit,  but  the  negro  men, 
whom  lie  enumerates  as  laborers,  are  too 
frequently  idlers,  and  pilferers  beside.  And 
the  negro  women  too  of  tlie  country  are 
almost  universally  an  expense  to  the  land. 

There  is  no  use  sentimentalizing  about  tliis 
matter,  and  attributing  to  the  feinales  of  the 
African  race,  that  delicacy  of  organism  or 
feminine  (jualifications  which  incapacitate 
them  for  any  or  all  kinds  of  labor.  They  j 
are  by  nature  more  muscular,  and  powerful 
than  white  women,  and  inured  to  work,  they 
are  the  cheapest,  and  most  efficient  laborers 
on  the  farm  when  they  can  be  induced  to 
work.  The  best  plough  hands,  hoe  hands, 
cotton  pickers,  grain  binders,  manure  sprink- 
lers, and  general  laborers  we  ever  employed 
were  negro  women.  But  now-a-days  if  they 
can  procure  a  shelter  for  their  naked  "child- 
ren," they  must  set  up  to  "  house-keeping," 
which  means  far  more  than  general  idleness  ; 
and  thus  become  a  curse  to  almost  every  com- 
munity. 

Nor  do  we  agree  with  the  Visitor  that 
Southerners  do  not  work  as  the  people  "  up 
Noirth  "  The  aggregated  year's  work  of  a 
Southern  man  exceeds  that  of  a  Northern 
laborer,  for  here  it  is  work  all  the  year  round  ; 
there  they  have  but  about  six  months  of  steady 
work,  and  the  remainder  of  the  year  can  be, 
and  generally  is  given  up  to  pleasure  or 
profitable  or  mental  employment. 


The  Visitor  says  : 

''  Tlie  Southern  States,  when  viewed  with 
respect  to  agriculture,  are  in  a  critical  condi- 
tion. We  hear  much  said  about  the  financial 
crisis  of  the  country,  and  about  the  political 
difiiculties  under  which  the  Southern  people 
labor;  but  the  agricultural  condition  of  the 
South  is  as  alarming  a.s  either  its  financial  or 
political  condition. 

'"The  truth  is,  our  people  have  not  accepted 
the  condition  of  things  which  was  brought 
about  by  the  result  of  the  war.  Ten  years 
have  passed  away  since  an  end  was  brought 
to  the  war  between  the  States  ;  and  still  we 
have  not,  as  yet,  become  accustomed  to  the 
new  state  of  things.  Most  of  tue  farmers  of 
the  country  are  rowing  against  both  wind  and 
tide.  (lenerally,  for  the  last  ten  years,  the 
seasons  have  been  good  and  the  price  of  all 
produce  remunerative  ;  still,  money  is  scarce. 
It  is  true  that  in  some  few  instances  money  is 
plenty.  That  is,  there  are  numbers  of  indi- 
viduals who  are  annually  .accumulating  ;  but 
it  is  not  so  with  the  multitude.  Why  is  this 
the  case  ?  This  is  a  grave  question,  and  we 
do  not  pretend  to  be  able  to  give  a  satisfacto- 
ry answer  to  it  even  to  ourselves,  much  less 
to  all  who  may  desire  an  answer  to  it.  Still, 
some  suggestions  may  be  thrown  out  which 
will  shed  some  light  on  the  subject. 

"In  the  first  place,  and  perhaps  first  in  point 
of  importance,  there  is  no  sort  of  concert  of 
action  between  land  owners  and  laborers. 
The  land  of  the  South  is  owned  by  white  men, 
and  the  negroes  are  the  laborers.  These  two 
classes  act  toward  each  other  as  if  they  were 
afraid  of  being  cheated.  They  have  no  confi- 
dence in  each  other.  It  matters  not  which 
one  of  the  parties  in  most  to  blame,  the  results 
of  the  case  remain  the  same  Neither  party 
seem  to  understand  that  what  advances  the 
interests  of  the  one,  will  ultimately  advance 
the  interest  of  the  other.  The  laborer  makes 
no  effort  to  preserve  from  decay  the  property 
of  the  farmer,  on  whose  plantation  he  labors. 
He  breaks,  with  impunity,  tools  and  machine- 
ry, and  cultivates  the  soil  with  no  reference 
to  its  preservation  Stock  are  neglected, 
abused  and  killed.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
land  owner  seldom  consults  the  interest  of 
his  laborers 

"Another  reason  for  the  languid  state  of  ag- 
riculture in  the  South  is,  there  are  too  few 
laborers  to  support  the  total  amount  of  the 
population.  More  than  one-half  of  the  white 
male  population  are  mere  consumers.  They 
depend  upon  watching  the  corners  for  a  live- 
lihood. The  negro  men,  who  are  the  laborers, 
proper,  are  too  few  to  support  the  whole  pop- 
ulation. 

"It  may  be  added  that  those  who  do  labor, 
neither  lal)or  hard  nor  to  advantage.  Possi- 
bly, our  genial  climate  has  a  tendency  to 
make  us  lazy  and  careless.  Possibly,  the 
very  productiveness  of  our  Southern  soil  be- 
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gets   idleness   in    its   inliahitants.     Wliiitever  I    beyond  being  a  fair  sliade  tree.     It  is  indige- 
may  be  the  canse,  sure  it  is,  that  the  Soutliern    nous  here,  but  generally  attains  to  bnt  medium 

people  do   not  work  as  the  peor)le  do  in  the      ■          rrii     »       i    •          \  r             ,1             u       j 
^y    ',              J  XT     .1         .        o.  .      )>  size,      llie  trunk  18  most  frenuentlv  rongh  and 
Northern  and  Northwestern  btates.'  rr.,     ,.    ,      ,'           ,     -i 
crooked  and  short.     The  limbs,  lung  and  wide 

^\^J)     ME-    spreading,    the  blooms  in  the  spring  jiretty, 

the   leaves  very    large,  and  the  fruit  quite  a 


STATE     AGRICULTURAL 

CHANICAL  SOCIETY. 
The  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
Society  in  November  last  was  newly  officered, 
and  we  trust  so  much  more  wisely  than  in  the 
past,  tiiat  the  Society  may  look  forward  to  a 
bright  and  successful  future.  This  institution 
to  be  an  ornament  and  a  practical  benefit  to 
our  State,  exacts  a  duty  not  only  of  its  officers 
hut  of  every  farmer  and  mechanic  in  the  State. 
Nor  are  the  citizens  generally,  and  ladies  in 
particular,  exempt  from  its  claims.  They 
should  all  work  for  it,  and  that  work  should 
be  going  on  now,  and  not  postponed  till  fall. 
A  more  liberal  policy  on  the  part  of  our  rail- 
roads, too,  would  place  the  success  of  our 
Society  beyond  a  peradventure. 


crop  of  long  pods,  which  we  well  rtnieniber 
often  blistered  our  tongue,  as  in  our  youthful 
pride  we  attempted  to  smoke  them  as  cigars. 

If  any  of  our  readers   have   ever    utilized 

the  wood  of  the  Catalpa  in  any  way  we  would 

be   pleased    to    have   them   communicate    the 

^  I  fjict  to  the  world,  through  the  columns  of  the 

Rural  Carolinian. 

A  friend  froui  Monck's  Corner  wishes  to 
know,  whether  we  or  any  of  our  readers  can 
tell  him  anything  about  the  Cactus  or  Prickly 
Pear  as  a  hedge  plant  ?  We  cannot,  but  hope 
some  of  our  readers  can  and  will.  We  are 
no  friend  to  the  Cactus,  but  this  is  entirely  a 
personal  matter.     We  once  attempted  to  trans- 


rt^\       ai  1     »         .    n  \     rry,         rp     .        I  plant  a  stool,  or  bunch,    you   mav  call  it,  of 

1  he  orncers  elect  are :     Col.    Ihos.    laylor,  ^  '        .  •'  -  '_ 

Tj      ^A^n^       I  •      a    n   .    XT-      d      •  1'    *     I  the  Cactus,    and  it  was  worse  than  iiandling 
President,  Columbia,  b.  C  ;    Vice-Presidents,  I  » 


live   coals.       We    failed    in    the    effort,    and 
suffered  for  davs  with    our  hands  filled  with 


.1   Wash  Watts,  of  Laurens  ;   .J.N.  Hoffman, 

of  Lexington  ;  R.  Tozer,  of  Columbia  ;  J.  M. 

Eason.  of  Charleston,  and    B.  F.  Crayton,  of  i  ^'^P^T^'^P'^^''^  splinters.     We    have  felt   like 

Anderson. 


Executive  Committee- — G.  McD-  Miller,  of 
Abbeville  ;  Jno.  B.  Adger,  Jr.,  of  Pendleton  ; 
Wm.  Wallace,  of  Columbia;  W.  G.  Haison, 
of  Charleston ;  J.  K.  Davis,  of  Fairfield ; 
James  McCutchen.  of  Williamsburg,  and  J. 
W.  Harrington,  of  Chesterfield. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer. — Thomas  W.    Hol- 


kickingtheplantevery  time  we  have  ever  seen 
it  since.  We  are  too  human  a  man  ever  to 
wish  such  an  enemy  to  animated  nature  to 
become  generally  utilized.  Perhaps  this  very 
quality  may  commend  it  to  our  friend. 

A  citizen  of  this  State,  we  will  not  say 
farmer,  asks  us  if  we  know  anything  about 
the  red  oat  ? 

AVonder    if  he   intends   joking   us.     If  he 


lowav,  of  Pomaria. 

The  Society  will  hold  its  usual  Fair  in  No-    ^°^'  "°'   ''^  '''  certainly  an  agricultural  Eip 


vember  next. 


ANSWERS  TO  INQUIRIES. 
A  correspondent  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  writes  us 
thus:  "The  Catalpa,  or  Catawba,  is  a  shade 
tree  in  our  streets,  and  is  of  rapid  growth.  It 
is  said  to  be  an  excellent  and  a  durable  timber  |  much  more  about  this  oat,  that  we  are  almost 
for  posts  and  railroad  ties,  and  to  last  better  prepared  to  assert,  that  the  farmer  in  South 
in  the  ground  than  almost  any  other  wood  1  Carolina  who  has  not  a  fine  oat  field  now  look- 
known.    It  is  an  exotic  with  us,  but  is  a  native  1  ing  as  luxurious  as  luxury  itself,  (no  personal 


Van  Winkle. 

Why  yes,  friend,  if  we  don't  know  all  about 
the  red  oat,  we  know  enough  about  it  to  say 
it  ought  to  be  called  the  poor  man's  friend, 
for  it  makes  a  better  yield  from  less  labor 
than  any  {)laut  that  grows.     And  we  know  so 


in  your  State.  Can  you  or  your  readers  tell 
us  anything  about  it  ?  We  are  much  inter- 
ested." 

We  are  unable  to  advise  our  friend  of  the 
durability  of  th«  Catalpa,  orof  any  of  its  murits 


allusions.)   is   not  worthy  of  being  called  a 
farmer. 

But  it  is  too  late  now  to  advise  you  about 
the  crop,  though  not  too  early  to  counsel  you 
about     sowing.       We    know   you    have  your 
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cotton  land,  (for  tlint  is  your  pet)  all  laid  ofl" 
and  beddod  up  nicely,  and  in  a  few  days  your 
Dow  Law  will  be  going  at  a  dog  trot.  Well 
put  in  as  much  cotton  as  you  please,  but  be 
sure  to  work  it  well,  and  when  you  have  laid 
it  by,  wait  a  fortnight,  and  "  sweep"  it  again. 
First  give  it  two  sweep  furrows  and  then  sow 
your  oats  before  giving  the  third  and  fourth 
furrows.  Next  March  knock  down  the  cotton 
stalks,  and  in  June  reap  the  cheapest  and 
best  crop  you  ever  grew. 

Jn   September,  1874,  we  sowed  twelve  acres 
of  old   land,  as  above,  in  red  oats.     In  June,  ; 
1875,    we    harvested   and   housed   the   crop   i 
.Since  that  time   tiiree  horses  constantly,  and  i 
very    frequently    two    mules    have   been    fed 
from  that  loft,  and  on  nothing  but  those  oats, 
and  we  yet  have  a  fortnight's  feeding  on  hand. 
Could   as  much   provender  have  been  bought 
with  the  net  money  made  from  any  other  pos- 
sible crop  grown  upon  that  land  ? 

Prepare  to  sow  oats  next  August.  Septem. 
her,  October,  November  and  in  every  month 
till  March,  if  you  have  to  sow  down  your  en- 
tire farm,  and  you  will  never  regret  it. 

A  postal  card  from  Arkansas  reads  thus : 
'•  Please  give  the  best  method  of  using  cotton 
seed  this  late  in  the  season  as  a  fertilizer." 

Answer.  Well,  we  in  this  country  think, 
cotton  seed  in  Arlcan.sas  are  a  nuisance,  be- 
cause the  very  idea  of  Arkansas  suggests  land 
too  fertile  to  need  manuring  ;  but  even  if  this 
were  the  case,  we  would  first  destroy  thegerra 
of  the  seed  by  heating,  and  then  broad  cast 
over  the  corn  or  cotton  land  at  the  rate  of  fifty 
bushels  per  acre. 

If  the  land  needed  help,  we  would  compost 
the  seed  with  acid  phosphate,  and  drill  the 
compost  at  the  rate  of  one  thousand  two  hun" 
dred  pounds  per  acre.  The  cotton  seed  fur- 
nishes all  the  ammonia  necessary,  and  the 
phosphoric  acid  is  obtained  from  the  acid 
phosphate.  Such  a  manure  is  almost  perfect 
plant  food. 

No  properly  conducted  farm  any  where  in 
the  cotton  States,  should  ever  have  a  surplus 
of  cotton  seed.  If  the  lands  are  too  fertile^ 
there  should  be  enough  cattle  and  sheep 
raised  on  the  farm  to  consume  all  the  seed  not 
needed  for  manuring.  Raise  your  own  grain, 
your  own   meat  and   wool,   and  you  will  not 


iiave  a  surplus  quantity  of  seed,  and  have 
more  net  money  than  your  large  cotton  crop 
will  give  you. 

OUR  EXCHANGES. 
The  pressure  upon  us  during  December, 
1875,  and  January,  1876,  to  accomplish  much 
that  in  nowise  pertains  to  the  Editorship  of 
the  Rural  Carolinian,  so  monopolized 
our  time  that  we  were  totally  unable  even  to 
mention  the  very  valuable  and  highly  esteemed 
periodicals  that  lay  upon  our  desk.  We  have 
since  that  time  perused  most  of  them  and  find 
some  of  them  worthy  of  special  mention. 

Vick's  Floral  Onide,  published  by  James 
Vick,  Rochester,  New  York,  is  a  sort  of  En- 
cyclopedia, tiiat  is  invaluable  to  all  lovers  of 
flowers  and  vegetables.  Price,  2o  cents  a  year, 
and  free  of  charge  to  customers  who  trade  with 
the  Editor  and  Publisher  to  the  amount  of 
one  dollar  or  more. 

LltteWs  Living  Age,  published  by  Littell  A: 
Gay,  Boston,  Mass.,  is  a  weekly  issue  of  sixty- 
four  pages  of  reading  matter,  compiled  from 
the  productions  of  the  ablest  living  writers 
in  all  branches  of  literature,  science,  art,  and 
I  politics.  Its  literary  excellence  and  varied 
j  contents  secure  for  it  a  position  amongst  the 
periodicals  of  the  day  seldom  attained  by 
weekly  or  monthly  i.ssues. 

Tiie  Eclectic  comes  like  an  old  reliable,  full 
of  choice  and  attractive  reading,  which  can- 
not fail  to  perfect  the  culture  of  any  family 
where  such  a  periodical  is  read.  Its  cnoteuts 
are  always  instructive  without  being  dull,  and 
entertaining  without  being  trivial.  Published 
by  E.  R.  Pelton,  25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 
The  Popular  Science  Monthly  has  as  usual  an 
inviting  bill  of  fare,  and  cannot  fail  to  deeply 
interest  any  seeker  after  scientific  knowledge. 
It  anticipates  the  eager  desires  and  cravings 
of  theanxiousand  inquisitive  American  mind, 
and  is  an  effective  educator  of  the  masses  by 
popularizing  science,  and  thereby  diifusing 
valuable  scientific  knowledge  amongst  all 
classes  of  our  people  Published  by  Messrs. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  549  Broadway,  New  York. 


To  take  the  mildew  from  linen,  mix  soft 
soap  with  starch  powdered,  half  the  quantity 
of  salt,  and  a  piece  of  lemon,  and  lay  it  on 
both  sides  with  a  paint  brush  ;  let  it  be  in  the 
open  air — on  grass  is  pi'eferable — till  the  stain 
is  removed. 
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THE  MANTUAMAKER'S  CHART. 

It  is  not  often  our  lady  friends  can  exact  of 
us  more  tlian  we  are  willing  to  attempt,  for  we 
are  anxious  to  accommodate  tiiem  in  every 
possible  request,  but  it  was  almost  too  much 
to  ask  us  to  publish,  and  not  advertise,  the  fol- 
lowing squib.  If  we  thought  that  chart  would 
prevent  tight  lacing,  or  abolish  the  terribly 
unsightly  pin-back  disfigurement  of  our 
women,  we  would  appeal  to  all  humanity, 
both  manhood  and  womanhood,  to  buy  one 
of  them.  Our  fair  correspondent  does  not  say 
a  word  on  this  point,  however,  but  we  pre- 
sume the  chart  tells  as  well  how  to  shape  the 
shapeless  '■  puff  ups,''  as  it  does  how  to  fit  the 
body.     Read  what  our  lady  friend  says: 

Mr.  Editor :  Having  had  considerable  ex- 
perience in  mantuamaking  of  late  years,  and 
feeling  a  great  .sympathy  with  those  of  our 
sewing  women  who  "sew  nicely,  but  cannot 
fit,"  1  want,  for  their  relief,  to  bring  before 
the  public,  through  the  columns  of  your  paper, 
a  chart  for  dress-making,  invented  by  Mrs.  S. 
A.  jSJillwee,  of  Greenwood.  So.  Ca."  I  have 
used  it  for  three  years,  and  do  not  hesitate  in 
pronouncing  it  complete  in  every  particular. 
With  this  ciiart  to  direct  as  well  as  as-^ist 
them,  they  cannot  fail  in  fitting  any  ordinary 
figure,  if  they  have  learned  their  lesson  well 
and  understand  what  they  have  learned.  To 
learn  to  sew  well,  that  is  to  take  nice  stitches, 
and  have  the  work  look  neat,  requires  only 
perseverance  and  determination;  but  to  suc- 
ceed in  fitting  carefully  and  with  ease,  re-, 
quires  close  attention  and  even  study.  Any 
woman  who  has  her  own  dresses  to  make,  or 
lias  had  to  resort  to  mantuaking  for  a  liveli- 
hood, would  do  well  to  purchase  one  of  .Mrs. 
Millwee's  Charts.     I    am  sure  she  would  feel 


7?7//8  For  Bredkfdst  —Break  ten  eggs  into  a 
tin  plate,  adti  one  large  spoonful  biuter,  some 
salt  and  pei)per,  put  the  plate  on  the  stove 
and  allow  the  eggs  to  cook  until  the  whites 
are  done,  then  slip  the  tin  plate  into  a  china 
one,  and  send  hot  to  the  table. 

Sponge  Cake- — Twelve  eggs,  the  weight  of 
ten  in  white  sugar,  the  weight  of  six  in  flour, 
thejuice  of  one  lemon  Beat  the  yolks  of  the 
eggs  with  the  sugar  till  very  light-  add  the 
whites,  beaten  to  a  stiff' froth  ;  lastly  the  flour. 
This  makes  a  large  cake. 

Ammonia  Cakes — One  and  a  half  pounds 
flour,  four  eggs, beaten  se|)arately,  three-quar- 
ter pounds  butter,  one  pound  sugar,  one-half 
ounce  Ammonia,  dissolved  in  a  little  cold 
water;  make  into  a  soft  dough,  roll  out,  and 
cut  thin.     Bake  quickly. 

Silver  Cake  — One  pound  white  sugar,  three- 
quarter  pound  flour  six  ounces  butter,  whites 
fifteen  eggs.  Rub  butter  and  sugar  together, 
add  eggs,  well  beaten,  then  flour,  into  which 
put  a  measure  of  Horsford's  Bread  Prepara- 
tion.   Flavor  with  bitter  almond. 

Tea  Cake. — One-half  pound  flour,  one-quar- 
ter pound  butter  one-half  poinid  suijar,  three 
eggs,  one-half  tea  cup  sweet  milk  Put  into  the 
flour  one-half  a  teaspoonful  baking  powders. 
Flavor  with  vanilla.  This  baked  in  jelly  cake 
pans  makes  three  cakes  and  with  jelly  be- 
tween is  very  nice  for  tea. 

Good  Sausages. — To  every  forty  pounds  of 
meat  add  thirteen  ounces  salt,  five  ounces 
black  pepper,  three  ounces  sage. 

Batter  Pudding — One  quart  sweet  rich 
milk,  twelve  lablespoousful  flour,  a  little  salt, 
eight  eggs.  Beat  the  eggs  separately,  very 
light,  arid  have  the  batter  perfectly  smooth. 
Bake  quickly,  and  send  to  the  table  immedi- 
atelv.     Serve  with   butter  sauce. 


her  money  well  invested. 


Ceres. 


TRIED  RECEIPTS. 
We  have  received  from  a  lady  friend  the 
following  tried  receipts,  and  from  what  we 
know  of  her  table  and  contents  usually,  we  are 
willing  to  guarantee  the  quality  of  these  re- 
ceipts. We  have  now  in  our  mind's  eye  her 
bountiful  table,  with  all  those  delicacies  upon 
it,  and  only  wish  a  similar  one  was  the  table 
d'hote  of  the  farming  comniiuiity  generally. 
We  would  all  be  content  then,  for  in  these 
times  of  scarcity  we  know  of  nothing  better 
calculated  to  quiet  our  complaints  than  some- 
thing good  to  eat,  and  enough  of  it.  These 
receipts  are  inexpensive  to  the  .self-sustaining 
farmer  : 


HOUSEHOLD  CONVENIENCES  A  HUN- 
DRED YEARS  AGO. 

In  speaking  of  the  comparative  comforts 
and  conveniences  enjoyed  by  our  ancestors  in 
their  homes  of  a  hundred  years  ago  witii 
those  of  their  descendants  of  this  generation, 
Dr.  Nichols,  in  the  Boston  Journal  of  Com- 
merce, says  our  fathers  were  groping  in  al- 
most utter  darkness  so  far  as  a  knowledge  of 
the  sciences  was  concerned  and  but  little  pro- 
gress had  been  made  in  invention  and  the 
arts;  scarcely  one  of  the  modern  contrivances 
for  cooking,  and  for  warming  and  liijhting 
dwellings  was  known  Not  a  pound  of  coal, 
or  a  cubic  foot  of  illuminating  gas  had  been 
burned  in  the  country.  No  inm  stoves  were 
used,  and  no  contrivances  for  economizing 
heat  were  employed  uniil  Dr  Franklin  in- 
vented the  iron  frame  fire-fdace,  which  still 
bears  his  name.   All  the  cooking  and  warming 
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in  town  and  country  were  done  hy  the  aid  ot" 
fire  kindled  upon  tiie  l)rick  lieartii  or  in  tiie 
Ijric'k  oven.  Pine  knot<  or  tallow  candles  fnr- 
nisliod  die  iitjlit  for  llie  lony;  winter  evenini;-*, 
and  sanded  floors  sni)i>lieii  the  place  of  rnics 
and  carpets  Tlie  water  used  for  inniseliold  pur- 
poses wasiirawn  from  deep  wells  l)y  thecreak- 
int?  "sweep,"  and  it  is  acnrioiH  cirennistmce. 
that  liolh  the  well  and  the  building  meeting 
the  necessity  of  a  water-closet,  were  often  at 
long  distances  from  the  honse  In  a  cold 
windy  night  in  winter,  to  be  called  toward 
either  of  them  was  something  dreadful  to 
think  of.  No  form  of  pnm|>  was  used  in  this 
country,  so  far  as  we  learn,  until  after  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century.  There 
were  no  friction  matches  in  those  early  tiays, 
by  the  aid  of  which  a  iire  could  be  speedily 
kindled;  and  if  the  tire  •'went  out"  on  the 
hearth  overnight,  and  the  tinder  was  damp, 
so  that  tile  spark  would  not  "  catch,"  the  alter- 
native remained  of  wailing  through  the  snow 
a  mile  or  so,  to  borrow  a  brand  of  a  neigh- 
bor. Only  one  room  in  any  house  was  warmed 
(unless  some  of  the  family  were  ill)  ;  in 
all  the  rest  the  temperature  was  at  zero 
(luring  many  nights  in  winter.  The  me"  and 
women  of  a  hinidred  years  ago  uixlressed  and 
retired  to  their  beds  at  night  in  an  atmosphere 
colder  than  that  of  our  modern  barns  and 
woodsheds,  and  they  never  complained  No 
hot  air  furnaces  or  steam-pipes  tempered  the 
wintry  air  in  their  dwellings,  and  they  slept 
soundly  in  the  cold,  even  after  eating  heartily 
of  shagbarks  or  butternuts,  and  then  washing 
them  down  with  a  (piart  or  two  of  hard  cider 
The  cooking  was  very  simple,  and  the  nature 
of  the  food  plain  and  substantial.  But  few 
<lishes  were  seen  upon  the  table  ;  pork  and 
c.ibbage.  corn  bread,  and  milk,  with  "  bean 
jiorridge,"  were  the  everyday  forms  of  food 
consumed 


COOKS  AND  COOKING. 

THIi     FAULT.S      OF      THE      "  M.\IDS     OF      THE 
kitchen"— THEIR  RATE.S  OF  WAGES. 

The  pleasure  wliicli  many  a  mother  feels  at 
the  tiiought  of  returning  to  her  own  home  for 
the  winter  is  often  not  a  little  clouded  by  tlie 
questions  which  arises  in  her  liiind,  "  Where 
and  how  shall  I  get  a  cook?'  That  is  the 
particular  servant  who  causes  the  greatest 
trouble  in  the  family.  Housemaids  may  be 
found  without  much  difli;.uilty,  and  even  good 
nurses  are  tt)  be  discovered,  with  luck  and 
proper  search  But  a  cook  who  knows  her 
business  and  attends  to  it  without  throwing 
the  rest  of  the  liousehold  into  confusion,  is  so 
rare  that  one  may  be  almost  excused  for 
doubting  whether  she  exists  any  longer.  In 
about  seven  cases  out  of  ten  i  as  nearly  as  we 
are  able  to  compute  them)  the  cook  "'drinks  a 
little,"  as  her  recomnenders  say  —in  other 
words,   she   gets  blind  drunk   whenever  she 


feels  "  so  disposed,"  as  Mrs  Gamp  expressed 
it.  Many  housekeepers  wink  at  this  habit, 
provided  it  is  not  repeated  too  often.  "She 
gets  tipsy  sometimes,''  one  may  hear  a  lady 
say  in  ilesi;ribing  her  cook,  "  but  she  always 
m mages  to  send  up  thedinner.  "  Sometimes, 
iiowever,  the  queen  of  the  kitchen  is  too  far 
gone  for  that.  She  abuses  the  master  or  mis- 
tress smashes  the  crockery,  pitches  the  dinner 
into  the  grate  and  scares  tlie  other  servants 
out  of  their  wits.  If  '•  company"  is  expected 
the  cook  invariably  choixes  that  occa.sion  for 
indulging  in  her  playful  flights  ol'  humor.  No 
housekeeper  of  experience  feels  quite  safe  at 
such  tini'^s  until  the  dinner  is  all  over  and  the 
guests  a.re  in  the  drawing  room. 

Mere  ignorance  of  their  duties  is  even  a 
commoner  characteristic  of  our  cooks  than 
driinkeiniess  Most  of  them  do  not  know  even 
the  eleuieiitary  branches  of  the  art  they  pro- 
fess to  follow.  They  cannot  send  the  simplest 
joint  to  table  in  tolerable  order.  W^e  once 
knew  of  a  cook  who  was  iiiglily  recommetided, 
and  who  asked  thirty  dollars  a  month.  She 
was  actually  paid  twentv-tive.  She  was  guilty 
of  stuffing  partridges  with  some  villaineous 
compound,  and  was  discovered  putting  a  leg 
of  mutton  down  to  the  tire  at  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  lor  six  o'clock  dinner.  We 
need  not  say  how  the  mutton  looked  when  it 
came  to  table.  Yet  this  cook  had  lived  three 
or  four  years  in  one  ftmily — there  could  be  no 
doubt  about  that,  for  her  "  reference"  was 
personally  inquired  into.  Her  "  karakter" 
was  first  rate — not  so  her  cooking.  In  how 
many  houses,  indeed,  can  one  find  a  joint 
really  well  cooked  ?  It  is  always  either  half 
raw  or  burned  to  a  cinder.  And  the  beauty 
of  it  is  that  the  cook  does  not  know  the  differ- 
ence between  this  condition  and  a  properly 
cooked  joint.  She  cannot  understand  what 
you  aregrumbling  at.  The  truth  is  that  she  has 
never  in  her  life  seen  anything  really  well 
cooked,  and  of  course  has  had  no  training 
whatever  herself.  She  has  probably '' lived 
in  a  kitchen"  for  a  short  time — if  abroad,  as  a 
kitchen  maid,  where  she  gained  as  much  in- 
sight into  the  art  of  cookery  as  may  be  conve- 
niently derived  from  a  course  of  cleaning  pots 
and  kettles.  Of  the  art  itself  she  is  as  ignorant 
as  a  cat  is  of  a  tiddle — most  likely  she  never 
even  heard  that  it  is  called  an  art.  A  soup,  a 
curry,  a  stew — everything  that  can  be  men- 
tioned is  beyond  her  capacities.  Nor  does  it 
make  much  difference  what  price  the  woman 
demands  for  her  services. 

We  have  known  cooks  who  received  fifty  dol- 
lars a  month  to  be  quite  as  bad  as  those  who 
onlv  received  sixteen  dollars. 

The  rate  of  wages  is  kept  up  largely  by  a 
sort  of  trades  union  among  cooks.  Tiiey  have 
regular  "  houses  of  call,"  where  they  meet 
each  other  and  prevent  anything  like  a  gen- 
eral fall  in  wages.  None  of  them  will  go  out 
below  a  certain  max-     Of  course  ladies  have 
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no  such  organizations  among  themselves — 
perhaps  it  is  liartily  jjossihle  tliat  they  sliould 
have.  Still,  they  can  resist  the  extortions 
now  practised  by  worthless  servants,  and  they 
can  look  a  little  more  closely  after  the  way  in 
which  the  cook  does  lier  work  To  expect 
the  mother  of  a  family  to  attend  to  the  cook- 
ing would  be  unreasonable,  but  every  house- 
keeper ought  at  least  to  know  when  a  dish  is 
properly  sent  to  table.  It  is  quite  clear  that 
there  are  many  who  have  no  idea  of  the  dif- 
ference between  good  and  bad  cooking  - 
nothing  else  can  explain  the  story  of  the 
cook  mentioned  above,  who  was  utterly  in- 
competent, and  yet  was  highly  recommended 
by  a  family  witii  whom  she  had  lived  several 
years.  The  ignorance  is  not  all  on  one  side. 
It  may  be  found  in  the  parlor  as  well  as  in  the 
kitchen.  "We  do  not  doubt  that  if  ladies  were 
once  to  give  a  little  of  their  attention  to  the 
subject  of  cookery  they  would  be  surprised 
how  interesting  it  would  soon  become.  The 
resources  of  the  chafing  dish,  for  instance, 
are  very  little  known,  and  yet  many  a  good 
■plat,  e>pecially  for  breakfast,  luncheon  or  sup- 
per, is  to  be  produced  out  of  it  Too  little 
use  has  been  made  of  the  chafing  dish.  We 
have  searched  several  excellent  French 
cookery  books  without  finding  any  reference 
to  it,  and  a  little  baud  book  especially  de- 
voted to  it  would  be  welcome  to  amateur 
cooks.  The  dish  itself  is  so  made  now  as  to 
be  an  ornament  to  the  table  or  the  sideboard, 
and  it  is  really  good  "  fun"  to  cook  anything 
in  it.  After  a  little  while,  a  lady  begins  to 
take  almost  as  much  interest  in  it  as  she  does 
in  a  new  bonnet.  And  it  renders  her,  to  some 
degree  at  least,  independent  of  the  cook,  which 
is  worth  something.  A  chafing  dish  cookery 
book  is  the  great  want  in  that  branch  of  litera- 
ture which  is  devoted  to  the  art  of  which 
Brillat-Savarin  was  so  accomplished  a  stu- 
dent— although,  by  the  bye,  that  amusing 
writer  makes  no  mention  of  the  chafing  dish  ; 
and  to  this  hour,  as  we  have  said,  most 
French  cookery  books  follow  his  example. — 
Once  a  Week. 


ECONOMY  IN  COOKING. 

Np;w  Orleans,  January  20th,  1876. 

Messrs.  Goouwyn  &  Cross — Gentlemen : 
Having  practically  and  thoroughly  tested  the 
Goodwyn  ''  Peerless  Steam  Cooker,"'  by  one 
month's  constant  use — during  whicii  time  I 
have  not  once  lit  a  fire  in  the  kitchen  stove — 
it  is  witii  the  greatest  pleasure  that  I  volunteer 
my  testimony  of  its  very  great  superiority,  in 
every  respect,  a.s  a  cookinn  ajiparatus,  over 
anything  I  have  as  yet  met  with. 

JEverything  that  it  can  cook — and  its  capa- 
cities are  almost  limitless — is  cooked  to  per- 
fection, while  it  oflers  immense  advantages  as 
an  economiser  of  time,  labor*  material,  and 
money.     It  econoraisea  tiine  in  that  every  ar- 


ticle required  for  an  ordinary  family  repast 
can  be  put  on  at  once,  requiring  no  further  at- 
tention until  wanted  for  the  table  ;  the  time 
ordinarily  required  to  prepare  the  various 
articles  for  the  fire  being  ail  that  is  occujiied. 
It  economises  labor,  and  spares  fatigue,  as 
there  is  no  standing  over  a  hot  stove,  stirring 
this;  fryiDy;  that  ;  waiting  for  anotlier  to 
"  come  to  a  boil  ;  "  thinning  one,  and  thick- 
ening another;  putting  on  additional  pots, 
{)ans  and  kettles,  according  to  the  time  re- 
quired for  the  ditVerent  articles  to  cook  prop- 
erly by  the  old  method — varying  from  fifteen 
minutes  to  three,  four,  or  even  five  hours.  It 
economises  materidl  in  that  not  one  article  of 
food  of  any  description,  adheres  to  the  cooking 
utensils — not  even  rice  or  grist — ;uid  that  no 
lard  or  butter  is  required  to  keep  things  from 
sticking  or  burning ;  or  f(jr  greasing  pans  for 
bread  and  puddings,  nor  for  frying.  In  my 
experience  of  one  month  I  have  found  no  use 
for  a  single  ounce  of  lard  or  any  substitute 
for  it. 

In  connection  with  the  'Summer  Queen" 
coal  oil  stove,  it  economises  largely  in  the 
cost  of  fuel,  one  gallon  of  coal  oil,  costing 
twenty  cents,  re|)lenislung  the  stove  for  five 
or  six  meals.  When  the  weather  is  such  as  to 
necessitate  a  fire  for  comfort,  I  place  the 
cooker  on  the  small  "Snow  Bird"  stove  which 
heats  my  dining-room,  thus  dispensing  alto- 
gether with  the  extra  fuel  ordinarily  requi.site 
for  cooking. 

Thus  there  is  no  wood  to  buy,  with  the 
trouble  of  hauling,  sawing  and  splitting;  no 
kindling  to  cho|i,  no  ashes  to  clean  up  and 
dispose  of;  no  kitchen  fire  to  make  and  keep 
up  ;  no  heavy  iron  pots  to  lift  ai'd  clean  ;  no 
potl)lack  to  encounter;  and  no  kitciien  at  all 
to  keep  clean  ;  for  the  ''  Peerless  ^team 
Cooker,"  with  its  bright,  tin,  cylinder-jacket, 
and  the  "  Summer  Queen  "  stove,  with  its 
navy-blue  and  gilt  coat  of  japanning  is  no 
more  objectionable  in  appearance,  and  occu- 
pies scarcely  any  more  space  in  the  dining 
room  than  the  japanned  plate-warmer,  or  the 
upright  coal  box  ordinarily  found  there,  while 
everything  being  steam-tight  and  hermetically 
closed,  there  is  no  odor  of  cooking  to  offend 
the  most  delicate  olfactories — beyond  that 
which  emanates  from  the  viands  when  they 
are  placed  upon  the  table,  and  which  is  usually 
considered  rather  agreeable  than  otherwise. 

The  saving  in  time,  labor,  fuel  and  nuiterial, 
as  above  eiuiiuerated,  is,  of  course,  a  saving 
of  money  also  ;  but  beyond  that  it  saves  much 
more  in  another  direction,  namely  :  By  its 
use  I  find  myself  enabled  with  less  trouble  to 
myself,  and  very  much  additional  comfort — 
to  dispense  with  a  professional  cook,  with  the 
inevitable  attendant  waste,  extravagance,  and 
basket  carried  home  at  night,  (the  latter  no 
small  item  as  every  housekeeper  can  testify) 
to  say  nothing  of  wages  and  board 

The  saving  of  trouble  and  fatigue  to  myself, 
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while  (li«pensinf];  with  the  services  of  a  cook, 
is  aoconiplislitHl  in    lliis  wise: 

Cuint'ortably  establislieil  in  my  roc^king- 
cliair,  or  on  the  i<nint;e,  with  my  sewinp;,  t;it- 
tin<;,  or  eroeliet  in  hand,  my  iioiisemaid  who 
is  also  my  dining  room  servant,  (who  knows 
nothing  about  cooking,  and  has,  therefore, 
nothing  of  the  old  method  to  unlearn,  tiiough 
very  willing  to  be  taught  on  sncii  a  pleasant 
plan  as  the  new  one,)  prepares,  step  l)y  step 
under  my  directions,  every  article  for  tiie 
Cooker,  places  the  pans  on  tiie  rack,  puts  on 
the  tin  jackets,  and  goes  iier  way  about  her 
usual  work;  I  tlien  attend  to  my  own  ordinary 
avocations,  whetlier  at  home  or  abroad,  and 
the  cooking  does  itself! 

Breakfast  can  be  all  prepared  over  night, 
and  even  partially,  or  whooly  cooked  if  wan- 
ted very  early,  while,  if  I  am  going  out  for 
the  greater  part  of  tiie  day,  dinner  can  be  pre- 
pared immediately  after  breakfast ;  it  is  imma- 
terial whether  it  cooks  two  liours  or  six, 
everytliing  is  sure  to  be  "just  right"  when 
tlie  Cooker  is  uncovered. 

Let  the  fastidious  close  tlieir  ears  while  I 
whisper  to  you  that,  for  an  ordinary  family 
meal,  the  bright  new  tin  pans,  witli  their 
steaming  hot  contents,  do  not  look  very  badly 
on  the  straw  mats  of  the  dining  table,  and 
save  washing  of  many  dishes,  where  the  re- 
tinue of  servants  is  limited. 

I  will  only  add  tliat  as  promoter  of  health, 
it  is  invaluable,  from  its  superior  cleanliness, 
from  the  impossibility  of  scorching,  burning, 
or  over-cooking  any  article  of  food,  and  from 
the  preservation  of  all  the  natural  flavors, 
juices  and  richness  of  the  viands,  whether 
vegetable  or  grain,  fish,  flesh,  or  fowl. 

1  remain,  gentlemen,  yours,  very  truly, 
Mrs  Jeanie  Mort  Walker. 

I  append  a  bill  of  fare  for  a  dinner  of 
eleven  changes,  and  the  modus  operandi  by 
which  it  is  prepared,  so  that  all  are  smoking 
hot,  and  ready  for  the  table  at  once  In  ray 
judgment  it  will  be  found  to  offer  sufficient 
variety  to  satisfy  the  taste  of  each  member  of 
even  a  large  family  ;  and  I  think  that  each 
dish  will  be  pronounced  perfect  of  its  kind  if 
the  ordinary  care  and  attention  is  given  in  its 
preparation  : 

Bill  of  Fare. 

A  DINNER  OF  ELEVEN  CHANGES  TO  BE  COOKED 
IN  "GOODWYN  S  PEERLE.SS  .STEAM  COOKER." 

1.   Macaroni  and  Tomato  Soup. 
2    Stewed  Ovsters. 

3.  Boiled   Beef. 

4.  Beef  ''  en  Daube." 

5.  Maslied  Potatoes. 

6.  Turnips,  (or  any  otiier  vegetable  pre- 

ferred.) 
7-   Beef  Salad. 

8.  Rice 

9.  Corn  Bread. 

10.  Plum  Pudding. 

11.  Black  Coffee. 


Modus  Operandi. 

Having  the  lamp  full,  the  wicks  evenly 
trimmed  and  the  boiler  two  thirds  full  ;  light 
the  tire  ;  while  the  water  is  heating  [)repare 
your  dinner  as  follows  : 

1. — For  the  soup,  boiled  beef  Daube: 

In  tiie  deepest  tin  pan  (called  tlie  "  meat 
cooker,")  put  a  layer  of  macaroni,  broken  in 
inch  lengths,  and  sprinkled  with  pepper  and 
salt;  a  layer  of  canned  tomatoes  and  a  table- 
spoonful  of  choppetl  onions,  salt  and  pei)per  ; 
•another  layer  of  macaroni,  another  layer  of 
tomatoes  ;  then  put  in  your  soup  meat  (which 
should  be  a  nice  j)iece  of  brisket  to  serve  for 
boiled  beef,)  and  your  daube,  properly  larded 
anil  spiced ;  put  in  aboui  a  teacup  of  water, 
cover  closely,  and  place  in  a  receptacle  (or 
"  boiled  cover")  as  soon  as  the  water  boils. 
Set  the  rack  in  place  and  cover  with  both 
jackets. 

II. — Beets  and  Potatoes.  Wash  your  beets, 
being  careful  not  to  cut  the  tops  too  close,  or 
break  the  skin  in  trimming  off  the  rootlets,  or 
they  will  bleed  and  lose  their  color.  Wash 
your  potatoes,  but  leave  the  skins  on.  Put 
both  beets  and  potatoes  in  the  "  perforated 
pan,"  and  set  on  the  lowest  shelf  of  the  rack. 

III. — Corn  bread  and  plum  pudding. 

Corn  bread,  two  cups  corn  meal,  one  cup 
flour,  two  teaspoonfuls  yeast  powder,  half  cup 
molasses,  one  teaspoonful  salt ;  stir  up  lightly 
and  put  in  one  side  of  divided  pan  No.  1. 
Plum  pudding,  one  pint  sifted  flour,  two 
teaspoonfuls  cream  tartar,  sifted  with  flour, 
half  teacup  melted  butter,  one  teacup  molas- 
ses, one  teaspoonful  soda  dissolved  in  a  little 
hot  water  and  stirred  quickly  into  the  molas- 
ses till  it  froths,  one  coflee  cup  clioj)ped  and 
seeded  raisins  and  currants,  spices  or  flavor- 
ing essence,  mix  well  and  put  in  the  other 
side  of  divided  pan  No.  1.  Place  the  pan  on 
top  slielf  of  the  rack,  cover  with  a  towel 
folded  in  four  thicknesses,  to  absorb  the  su- 
perfluous moisture  of  condensed  steam.  (Get 
this  pan  in  as  soon  as  possible,  as  the  longer 
it  steams  the  better.) 

IV.  liieeand  Turnips.  Pick  the  rice  care- 
fully, wash  in  several  waters,  put  in  one-half 
of  divided  pan  No.  2  Pare  and  quarter 
turnips  and  put  in  the  other  half  of  No.  2, 
place  on  second  shelf  of  the  rack.  By  this 
time  the  potatoes  and  beets  should  be  tender, 
and  you  can  take  out  the  "  perforated  pan" 
before  reitlacing  tlie  jacket. 

V.  Throw  the  beets  into  cold  water,  to  be 
ready  to  skin  and  slice  for  salid.  Mash  and 
season  the  Irish  potatoes,  and  arrange  them 
neatly  on  a  round  plate. 

VI.  T.ike  the  "Daube"  from  the  "meat 
cooker,"  put  it  in  a  shallow  tin-i)an  with  a 
portion  of  the  liquid  contents  of  the  cooker, 
covered  with  the  plate  of  mashed  potatoes 
and  return  to  the  rack  in  place  of  the  "  per- 
forated pan." 

VII.  Fill    up  the  cooker   containing    the 
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soup  meat,  macaroni  and  tomatoes,  with  suffi- 
cient boiling  water  for  your  soup,  witli  such 
additional  ingredients  and  seasoning  as  may 
suit  your  taste.  Leaving  tiie  cooker  uncov- 
ered, replace  the  jackets  until  dinner  time- 

\'II1.  When  you  take  up  tlie  soup,  re{)lace 
it  witii  the  oyster  stew,  which  will  be  "just 
right  "  when  the  soup  is  eaten. 

IX.  When  the  pudding  is  served,  place  the 
coli'ce  dii[)|)er  luider  the  faucet  of  the  boiler. 
Turn  on  sutficieut  water  to  wet  the  grouiuls 
well  through,  and  leave  a  mere  thread  of  wa- 
ter droiniing  on  the  strainer  of  the  dripper. 
Tiie  heat  from  the  mica-front  of  the  stove 
will  keep  the  cofi'ee  hot,  while  it  drips  a  drop 
at  a  time  while  yon  are  enjoying  your  dessert, 
and  yon  will  iiiid  it  strong  and  liot  when  you 
are  ready  for  it. 

(If  hard-boiled  eggs  are  wanted  to  dress 
another  salid,  or  to  chop  up  and  make  a  dres- 
sing for  the  boiled  beef,  or  fur  any  other 
l>urpose,  they  can  put  in  the  steamer  with  the 
potatoes  and  beets,  and  cooked  to  perfection.) 
Jeanie  Mort  Walker. 


CONDIMENTS. 


Condiraenls,  such  as  pepper,  mustard,  and 
the  like,  are  taken  with  food,  under  the  im- 
pression that  they  are  "  healthy,"  by  promot- 
ing digestion,  altliougli  it  is  not  asserted  that 
they  have  any  nutritive  value.  It  is  claimed 
for  them  that  they  are  beneficial,  by  promoting 
the  flow  of  the  saliva,  gastric  juice,  and  other 
fluids  which  are  employed  in  digesting  the 
food,  and  also  that  they  [)romote  that  move- 
ment of  the  alimentary  canal  wliich  is  neces- 
sary to  carry  the  refuse  of  what  we  eat  down- 
ward and  on! ward. 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  they  do  these 
things  it  constitutes  the  strongest  reason  wliy 
a  healthy  person  should  not  use  tiiem  ;  be- 
cause, if  a  man  is  well  already,  he  cannot  be 
belter  than  well-  In  a  stale  of  health,  nature 
tiirows  out  into  the  stomach  all  the  gastric 
juice  needed  to  digest  that  amount  of  food 
which  is  requisite  for  the  needs  of  the  system. 
Why  wompel  her  to  throw  out  more? 

If  a  man  is  in  health  the  bowels  act  regu- 
larly, once  in  every  twenty-four  hours,  of- 
tener  than  that  is  disease.  Why  then  use 
means  to  cause  a  greater  than  the  natural 
motion  ? 

If  they  promote  the  secretion  of  the  natural 
juices  of  the  st'iniacli,  if  they  do  stimidate  the 
intestines  to  more  active  movement,  then 
they  are  good  "medicines,"  but  to  be  used 
only  when  there  is  a  dt-Hciency  as  to  the  two 
points  named,  and  to  that  extent  their  ten- 
dency is  to  make  a  sick  man  well.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  must  inevitably  tend  to  make 
a  well  man  sick — that  is  to  undermine  his 
constitution,  unless  there  are  antagonistic  in- 
fluences in  operation.  In  profiortion  as  they 
have  llie  qualities  claimed  for  them,  their  use 


should  be  deferred,  a«  something  to  fall  b.ick 
upon  in  case  of  sickness,  such  as  indigesiion, 
want  of  appetite,  and  costiveness.  All  medi- 
cines lose  tiieir  power  by  repetition  or  fre- 
quent use,  and  if  their  power  for  good  is  ex- 
liansted  beforehand  in  health,  there  is  nothing 
to  fall  back  upon  in  di-ease.  Exercise  is 
healthful — over  exercise  is  hurtful-  This 
holds  true  as  to  every  part  of  the  human 
body — every  muscle,  every  functiot!,  every 
gland.  The  eye  requires  a  certain  amount  of 
watery  fluid  to  enable  the  lids  to  work  easily 
over  the  ball ;  but  if  it  is  stimulated  to  throw 
out  more  than  is  natural,  that  is  infl.immation, 
and  inflammation  is  disease.  So,  if  anything 
is  taken  into  the  stomach  to  excite  an  action 
greater  than  is  natural,  then  there  is  excessive 
secretion,  and  that  is  disease-  "Condiments," 
as  they  are  called,  stimulate  the  appetite ; 
they  tempt  us  to  eat  more  thati  we  otherwise 
would,  and  to  that  extent  cause  the  stomach  to 
he  overtaxed,  and  dyspepsia  and  kindred  ail- 
ments follow.  We  all  eat  more  of  food  that 
we  consider  '"well  seasoned,"  than  if  it  were 
placed  on  the  table  in  its  simpler,  natural 
slate,  cooked  plain  and  well.  All  aflmit  that 
"  highly  seasoned"  foods  are  injurious — that 
means  simply  this,  th.it  a  'little"  seasoning, 
like  liquor,  at  first  satisfies  us.  Ijiit  inevitably 
more  and  more  is  required,  until  at  length 
nothing  will  answer,  we  cannot  eat  a  meal 
unless  we  have  the  strongest  mustard,  the 
most  fiery  red  pepper,  and  the  sourest  vinegar 
which  can  be  obtained,  and  when  that  point 
is  reached  the  man  finds  himself  in  a  condi- 
tion to  be  a  regular  li(pi()r  drinker,  and  falls 
an  easy  prey  to  bilious  diseases,  to  apojjlexy, 
or  the  intolerable  gout. — Halls  Journal  of 
Health. 


WHAT  IS  HIGH  FARMING? 

An  American  farmer  of  note,  after  visiting 
England  and  examining,  with  the  critical  eye 
of  a  practical  and  experienced  agriculturist, 
the  system  pursued  there-  says  : 

I  am  thoroughly  confirmed  in  my  old  faith 
that  the  only  good  farmer  of  our  future  is 
to  be  the  ''  high  farmer."  There  is  a  widely 
l)revailing  antipathy  among  the  common  farm- 
ers of  our  country  against  not  only  the  prac- 
tice of  high  farming,  but  against  the  use  of 
the  phrase  by  agricultural  writers.  This  is 
all  wrong,  and  sliould  be  at  once  corrected. 
Through  some  misconception  of  the  meaning 
of  the  ])hrase,  and  of  its  ap|)lication,  they 
have  come  to  believe  it  .synonymous  with 
theoretical  "book  farming."  ''new  tangled  no- 
tions," boasted  |)rogress,  followed  by  disap- 
pointment and  final  failure.  This  is  all  an 
error.  High  farming  simply  means  thorough 
cultivation,  liberal  mannrin;^.  bouniifiil  crops, 
good  feed,  and  ])aying  profits  therefrom.  It 
is  not  strange  thai  misconceptions  have  ari-^en 
in    the  minds  of  doubting  farmers  who  have 
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been  eve  witnesses  to  some  of  tlio  spread  castle 
exi>eriments  of  enlliusiast'u'  fariiuTs,  luster 
snppl'ud  willi  money  obta'nud  in  a  busitu'ss 
tiiev  knew  iiow  to  rn;in;ii,'e  tiian  willi  practical 
exi>erienc'e  on  the  farm  liountifnl  crops  and 
paviiisjj  profits,  of  course,  are  wliat  nil  fanners 
who  are  depending  upon  the  farm  for  an  in- 
come are  strivin;.' to  ol)tain  ;  and  every  year 
as  it  |)a>ses  is  re-contirniing  tiie  opinion  tiiat 
profits  are  small  and  will  grow  beautifully 
less  where  high  farming  is  not  practiced. 


NOBODY'S  DARLING. 

I'm  flunking  just  now  of  nobody, 

And  all  that  nobody's  doiie, 
For  I've  a  passion  for  nobody, 

That  nobody  else  would  own  : 
I  bear  the  name  of  somebody, 

For  from  somel)ody  I  sprung  ; 
But  I  sing  the  praise  of  nobody, 

And  nobody  mine  has  sung. 

In  lite's  young  morning  somebody 

To  me  was  tender  and  dear, 
And  my  cradle  was  rocked  by  somebody, 

And  somebody  was  ever  near  : 
Now  I'm  petted  and  i>raised  by  nobody, 

And  nobody  helps  me  up; 
And  when  Fm  hungry,  nobody 

(iives  me  to  dine,  or  to  sup. 

1  get  my  learning  from  nobody, 

And  nobody  tells  me  to  read; 
I  go  in  the  streets  with  nobody. 

And  nobody  gives  me  lieed  ; 
I  recount  my  troubles  to  nobody, 

For  nobody  is  willing  to  hear; 
And  my  heart  does  cling  to  nobody, 

And  nobody  sheds  a  tear. 

And  as  I  grow  old,  nobody 

Gives  me  a  helping  turn  ; 
And  by  the  good  aid  of  nobody, 

My  living  I'm  trying  to  earn  : 
And  hence  Fve  courted  nobody, 

But  said,  somebody  Fll  be; 
And  ask'd  to  marry  noljody, 

And  nobody  married  me. 

Thus  I  trudge  along  with  nobody, 

And  nobody  cheers  my  lifej 
And  Fve  a  love  for  nobody. 

Which  nobody  has  for  his  wife; 
So  here's  a  health  to  nobody. 

For  nobody  now  is  grown  ; 
And  Fve  a  passion  for  nobcjdy. 

That  nobodv  el.se  would  own. 

N.  O.  Body. 


produce,  or  make  something  already,  begins 
to  feel  that  he  is  somebody  in  the  world  ;  that 
achievement  of  a  result  is  not  a  reward  re- 
served for  grown  people  only.  And  the  edu- 
cation of  mind,  ear  and  hand,  which  this  use 
of  tools  and  mechanical  appliances  furnishes, 
is  of  a  great  aii<l  real  value,  beyond  th',-  lime. 
Having  nothing  to  do,  is  a  great  snare  to 
the  voung  as  it  is  to  the  full  grown  ;  and  no 
greater  benefit  can  be  conferred  on  youth  than 
to  convert  time  now  wasted,  and  often  worse 
than  wasted,  into  means  of  pleasant  recrea- 
tion and  mental  im|)rovement.  Tiie  boy  whose 
time  and  mind  are  now  occupied  with  marbles 
and  kites  may  be  a  Watt,  a  Morse,  or  a 
Bessetner,  in  embryo;  and  it  is  certainly  an 
easy  matter  to  turn' his  thoughts  and  musings 
into  a  channel  which  shall  give  full  scope  to 
their  faculties  To  most  boys  the  use  of 
mechanical  tools  is  t!ie  most  fascinating  of 
all  occupations.  As  logic  and  mathematics 
have  a  value  beyond  accuracy  in  argument 
and  correct  solution  of  problems,  in  that  they 
tea(  h  men  the  habit  of  using  their  reflecting 
powers  systematically,  so  carpentry,  turning, 
and  other  arts    are  of  high  importance 

These  occupatiinis  teach  boys  to  think,  to 
proceed  from  initial  cau.ses  to  results,  and  not 
only  to  understand  the  nature  and  duty  of 
the  mechanical  powers,  but  to  observe  their 
effects,  and  to  acquire  knowledge  by  actual 
experiment,  which  is  the  best  way  of  learning 
anything  All  the  theories  cufled  out  of 
books,  leave  an  impression  on  the  mind  and 
memory  which  is  slight,  compared  to  that  of 
the  practical  experience  of  the  true  mechanic. 
Our  advice  is.  to  all  who  have  the  great  re- 
sponsibility of  the  charge  of  boys  :  Give  them 
a  lathe,  or  a  set  of  carpenter's  or  blacksmith's 
tools;  give  their  mind  a  turn  toward  the  solid 
and  usVful  side  of  life.  You  will  soon  .see  the 
result  in  increased  activity  of  their  thiiiking 
capabilities,  and  the  direction  of  their  ideas 
toward  practical  results;  and  still  more  ob- 
viously, in  the  avoidance  of  idle  mischief  and 
nonsense,  (to  omit  all  reference  to  absolute 
wickedness  and  moral  degradation,)  which 
are,  to  too  great  an  extent,  the  pastime  of  the 
generation  which  is  to  succeed  us 

\_Scientific  American. 


THE  LEISURE  OF  BOYS. 

The  industry  and  ingenuity  of  a  boy  of 
average  ability,  may  be  easily  made  to  furnish 
him  wiih  a  never  failing  source  of  amuse- 
ment   of  the   best  order.     The  boy    who  can 


BASKET  PLANTS. 


But  of  all  the  pleasing  ways  for  growing 
plants  the  hanging  basket  is  most  attractive. 
There  is  something  about  their  graceful  beau- 
ty that  wins  the  love  of  all.  Elaborate  baskets 
liiay  be  purchased,  or  simple  ones  be  made  at 
home  that  will  be  quite  as  pleasing.  Some  of 
the  most  beautiful  ones  we  have  ever  seen 
were  knots  of  wood  from  decayed  forest  trees. 
.Manv  of  these  are  of  curious  shape,  much 
like  "ocean  shells.  With  varnish  applied,  and 
slender  chains  or  bright  cords  attached,  thev 
are  ready  for  use.    Others  may  be  constructed 
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of  fjrape  vines  or  branches  of  frnit  and  forest 
trees.  In  this  way  not  only  the  flowers.  l)ut 
tlie  receptacles  in  which  they  grow  will  be- 
come the  adi'iiiration  of  all  your  city  friends. 

For  basket  plants  the  graceful  Smilax  is 
first  of  the  list.  Its  dainty  glossy  leaves  will 
add  a  charm  to  everything  it  toiiciie.s.  Next, 
the  Englisli  Ivy  has  the  richest  foliage,  and  if 
von  can  wait  for  its  tardy  growt*!  you  will 
have  an  elegant  vine,  but  we  like  the  Cierman 
Ivy  be.st  It  will  do  such  wonderful  things 
in  the  way  of  adorning  windows  and  pictures, 
and  do  tiiein  so  quickly.  The  Kenilwortii 
Ivy  is  the  best  trailing  plant  we  have  ever 
grown,  and  unsurpassed  for  a  centre  basket 
Moneywortli  is  also  a  good  trailer,  but  is 
prettiest  among  other  plants.  All  these  are 
of  easy  culture,  and  if  given  much  water, 
morning  and  evening,  will  delight  you  with 
their  constant  growth.  If  these  are  too  many 
1(7  a  home  where  work  must  lead  and  plea.sure 
follow,  two  or  three  varieties  in  a  single 
basket,  or  a  little  hanging  garden,  will  be- 
come a  thing  of  beauty,  and  give  more  plea- 
sure than  many  a  costly  thing  might  do. 

Any  of  these  vines  are  exceedingly  desira- 
ble for  the  lawn,  for  trellises  or  over  rock 
work,  or  in  rustic  vases  or  lawn  baskets. 
These  may  be  made  of  branches  of  trees  in- 
terwoven with  grape  vines,  bound  with  moss, 
then  filled  with  earth,  and  are  exceedingly 
appropriate  for  a  coinitry  garden,  where  all 
these  materials  are  just  at  hand.  In  these 
may  be  grown  several  varieties.  The  Dracaena 
is  very  showy  in  the  centre  of  large  vases  or 
lawn  baskets.  Around  this  set  Verbenas, 
with  here  and  there  a  bright  Pansj',  and  about 
the  edge  set  trailing  plants  If  you  wish 
vines  for  baskets  with  handles,  Maurandya  is 
excellent.  One  such  basket  will  do  more  for 
its  possessor  if  well  cared  for,  than  a  whole 
garden  of  neglected  dowers,  and  these  are  as 
easily  grown  as  the  common  kind. 

A  very  attractive  basket  may  also  be  made 
of  wire,  lined  with  moss,  filled  with  Ferns, 
wild  Plantain  and  Lyccjpodium  from  tlie 
forest.  These  will  grow  all  summer  with  a 
very  little  care,  in  any  shady  corner  of  your 
rooms,  and  send  u|)  long,  gracef-il,  drooping 
fronds  much  larger  than  tliose  first  planted. 
In  such  a  l)askft  |)lace  a  bunch  of  Pansies,  or 
Forget-me-nots,  and  you  have  one  of  tlie  love- 
liest ornaments  imaginable —jP;o//i  «?i  Address 
by  Mrs.  D-  Huntley. 


NlTRO-CiLYCERIN. 


Of  all  the  applications  of  glycerin,  the  most 
curious  one  is  that  of  making  an  explosive 
compound  for  blasting  rocks,  etc  ,  of  which 
there  are  now  not  less  than  seventy  or  eighty 
tons  CDtisumed  annually. 

In  1<S47  an  Italian  chemist,  named  Sobrero, 
working  in  the  laboratory  of  Pelouze,  discov- 
ered that  the  action  of  concentrated  nitric  acid 


or  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acid  upon 
glycerin  produced  a  peculiar  oily  licpiid,  hav- 
ing among  other  properties  that  of  exploding 
when  struck  by  a  iiard  body,  or  when  iieated. 
At  first  it  was  only  regarded  as  one  of  the 
many  curious  compounds  that  are  born  every 
day  in  the  chemical  laboratory.  Any  prac- 
tical ai)plication  was  tiot  thought  of,  for  the 
glycerin  then  was  too  expensive  a  sulistance  to 
enter  into  competition  v/ith  other  sul)stances 
used  in  making  explosive  compdunds.  It 
was  reserved  for  a  Swedish  chemist  named 
Nobel  to  make  an  application  of  this  oily 
compound  called  nitro-glyceriu,  and  by  im- 
provement in  the  process  of  its  manufacture, 
and  the  consequent  impulse  it  gave  to  the 
separation  and  purification  of  glycerin,  it  is 
now  a  substance  of  every  day  use  by  those 
engaged  in  mining  and  in  large  engineering 
works  requiring  the  removal  of  large  bodies 
of  rocks,  and  notwithstanding  it  is  an  ex- 
tremely dangerous  substance  to  handle,  and 
many  lives  and  much  property  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  it,  contractors  on  large  works  say 
that  they  prefer  using  it  to  gunpowder,  with 
all  its  attendant  risks. — The  Laboratory. 

FRONT  YARD  ADORNMENTS. 

When  we  look  around  our  yards  and  ob- 
serve a  little,  we  must  admit  there  is  some 
lacking  beauty.  Is  it  a  wood  pile  in  front  of 
the  front  door,  knee  deep  in  chips  and  trash? 
A  rickety  old  fence  for  the  women  to  cross 
over  with  wood  ?  A  good  place  for  bad  stock 
to  get  into  and  destro\'  the  young  trees,  if 
there  beany  ?  Or  is  it  a  potato  patch  in  front 
of  the  front  door,  with  a  few  stalks  of  corn  for 
beans  to  run  up?  Or  a  yard  filled  with  trash 
packed  and  hauled  in  by  the  children  and  left 
lay  to  stumble  over?  Or  a  yard  full  of  ducks, 
geese,  or  chickens,  to  stand  over  the  well  and 
cistern,  making  holes  in  tlie  ground  for  filth 
and  corruption  to  gather  in,  to  stagnate  and 
cause  disease  at  our  doors?  Or  is  it  a  hog  lot 
in  front  of  the  house  to  fatten  and  feed  swine 
in,  slopping  them  at  the  front  gate?  If  this 
iii  not  yard  and  home  adornment,  I  will  try 
to  tell  you  what  I  think  it  is. 

In  the  first  place  lay  oH'  a  nice  sized  yard ; 
fill  up  all  uneven  places  and  dig  down  rough 
places  ;  put  up  a  good  fence  of  some  kind— I 
[)refer  picketing;  get  your  gates  at  the  most 
convenient  places,  so  as  not  to  compel  you  to 
wind  all  over  the  yard  to  get  to  the  gate;  get 
your  wood  pile  back  of  the  house,  if  possible; 
then  build  you  a  stone  walk  from  the  front 
door  to  the  road,  five  or  six  feet  wide. 

We  have  j>lenty  of  such  stone  lying  in  the 
way.  Build  in  tlie  sjiring,  when  the  ground 
is  soft  so  you  can  sink  your  stone  all  as  near 
level  as  possible  ;  fill  in  the  vacancies  with 
gravel  ;  build  a  wall  at  each  edge  eight  or  ten 
inches  high,  then  in  two  or  three  feet  build 
another  wall,  fill  the  space  between  with  rich 
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soil  aiid  you  are  ready  to  plant  your  tlower 
seeds  I  will  insure  that  so  far  you  will  adorn 
voiir  front  yard.  Bnild  niouncis  ;  have  thoni 
heantifiilly  tlesi>!;ned  ami  laid  o(i,  adorned 
with  plenty  of  llowers  the  whole  warm  season; 
keep  the  diieks.  geese,  and  oliiekens  out  of  the 
yard,  or  writi^  their  neeks.  Do  not  empty 
the  dish  water  at  the  door,  or  at  a  window  ; 
keep  old  bones  and  filth  outside  the  yard, 
and  the  hog  lots  from  before  the  front  door. 
Thus  you  may  liave  a  home  worth  enjoying. 
We  all  have  spare  time  to  do  this  in  the 
spring,  and  I  intend  to  practice  what  I  write. 
— Jt).si:i'ii  Stover,  in  The  Buckeye  Farmer. 


LOST  ARTS  OF  CIVILIZATION. 

Man,  the  individual,  has  to  pay  something 
for  wiiat  collective  mankind  gain.s  by  the  de- 
velo])ment,  of  the  arts  under  the  influence  of 
civilization.  As  the  use  of  machinery  pro- 
gresses, he  that  was  at  one  time  all  the  ma- 
chine in  use,  becomes  only  a  [)art,  a  band,  a 
cogwheel,  a  motive  power,  a  joint  in  many 
machines.  Some  of  his  own  machinery  has 
become  obsolete  and  is  laid  aside  in  favor  of 
labor  and  time-saving  substitutes,  and  this 
results  in  a  lossof  skill  in  many  directions.  In 
some  directions  the  iinal  result  is  a  loss  of  arts 
themselves  in  which  formerly  men  have  won 
some  of  their  most  signal  triumphs.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  sewing-machine,  imdcmbtedly  u 
great  benefactor  of  the  hardest  worked  part 
of  the  race.  It  has  been  in  use  scarcely  half 
a  generation,  and  yet  it  has  already  destroyed 
one  of  the  most  beautiful,  one  of  the  most  hu- 
manizing of  arts — the  art  of  needle-work;  in 
which  our  mothers  and  grandmothers  ex- 
celled, and  from  which  they  had  comfort  as 
well  as  occupation.  To  our  children  this  ur- 
bane art  will  be  entirely  lost:  to  the  present 
generation  it  is  already  a  puzzle  and  a  mys- 
tery The  ''  band  and  gusset  and  seam  "  of 
poor  Hood,  were  indeed  evils  and  tortures  to 
professional  workwomen,  but  many  a  little 
hand  that  now  lies  idle  in  the  lap  or  is  turned 
to  les.s  fruitful  employment,  would  be  glad  to 
have  occasion  for  exercising  itself  in  the  in- 
tricacies of  '•  herring-bone "  and  "  bacK- 
stitch."  What  will  women  find  to  supply  the 
essential  void  caused  by  the  lost  art  of  needle- 
work? 

The  planing,  turning  and  morticing  machines, 
again,  with  their  various  applicaiions,  have 
converted  the  skillful  carpenter  of  forty  years 
back  into  a  commonplace  joiner  and  framer. 
There  are  no  carpenters  any  more — the  nice 
skill  in  that  once  intricate  art  is  all  monopo- 
lized by  machinery;  the  longa[)prenticeships 
are  of  no  use.  and  the  journeyman's  chest  of 
tools  is  contined  now  to  his  hatchet  and  nail 
pocket,  his  glue  pot  and  saws.  All  that  deli- 
cate work  which  so  exercised  his  eye  and  hand, 
which  created  grades  in  his  metier,  and  made 
the  skillful  carponter  really  a  man  of  aocum- 


plishmenis — all  this  is  now  transferred  from 
Ills  hand  to  the  jaws  of  the  uurea.^onable  in- 
exorable brute  machine,  which  needs  little 
education  to  serve  and  ten<l  it,  and  which  no 
human  arm  can  contend  against,  and  must, 
therefore,  submit  to.  This  i.s  not  merely  a 
sentimental  matter.  Wherever  machinery 
plays  a  large  part  in  any  trade  there  is  neces- 
sarily a  diminution  of  skill  in  the  human  ele- 
ment connected  with  it,  and  so  far  forth,  a 
transference  of  intelligence  from  that  trade  to 
some  other  walk  where  intelligence  is  in  bet- 
ter demand  and  in  higher  appreciation.  Un- 
skilled labor  suits  with  tnachinery,  and  un- 
skilled labor  works  for  less  wages,  hence  ma- 
chinery will  always  prefer  it,  and  will  conse- 
quently always  di.scriminate  against  intelli- 
gence. 

The  mowing  and  reaping  machines  have 
made  tliose  beautiful  arts  of  former  times, 
mowing  with  the  scythe  and  reaping  with  the 
grain  cradle-  to  be  almost  aljsolutely  lust  arts. 
The  only  framework  which  as  yet  cannot  be 
vicariously  performed  and  still  demands  skill 
of  a  higher  order,  is  that  of  ploughing.  The 
plough,  too,  is  beginning  to  make  way  to 
the  steam  engine;  the  flail  long  ago  yielded 
to  the  horse-power  thresher.  Here  are  more 
lost  arts,  and  intelligence  and  skill  are  being 
gradually  pushed  out  of  the  most  necessary 
and  universal  of  all  occupations,  thrust  for- 
ward to  seek  work  on  a  higher  plane,  by  the 
competition  of  the  low-priced  labor  with  which 
machinery  is  content  to  operate. 

Keturn  again  to  society,  and  the  arts  which 
have  contributed  to  cement  together  and  har- 
monize its  elements.  The  penny  post,  the 
daily  newspaper,  the  postal  card  and  the  tele- 
graph have  signally  combined  to  dismiss 
forever  that  cheering  art  of  letter-writing, 
which  has  dropped  out  of  existence  as  com- 
pletely as  if  DeSevigne,  and  Cowper,  and 
Bussy,  and  Southey,  never  had  been.  Who 
gets  a  letter  now-a-days?  If  a  man  has 
anything  to  say  he ''shapes  it  up,"  (Anglice, 
butters  it  over  with  affectations,)  for  publica- 
tion. Is  the  chufl'  card,  the  instantaneous 
telegram,  the  scrap  envelope,  "if  not  called  for 
in  ten  days  return  ty  .John  Smith,"  is  this 
scrawny  chip-work  a  substitute  for  those  de- 
lightful amenities  of  graceful  correspondence 
which  our  fathers  enjoyed  ?  De  Qiiincy  used 
to  say  that  the  well  of  idiomatic  English  pure 
and  midetiled  was  to  be  sought  and  would  be 
preserved  in  the  every  day  domestic  corres- 
pondence of  Englishwomen.  The  girl  of 
the  period  scratches  you  twenty  words  on 
the  back  of  a  card  and  ten  of  them  are  slang 
caught  from  the  last  play  or  the  '"newest 
agony  '  of  the  race  course. 

With    photography  and    its    developments 
must  come  the  destruction  of  painting.     Por- 
traiture is  already  almost  a  lost  art,  landscape 
will  follow  and  the  higher  forms  of  historical 
I  composition  must  soon  die,  because  it  will  be 
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impossible  for  tliem  to  stand  alone,  and  in 
the  presence  of  a  taste  wliicii  is  jjradiially  be- 
coming edncated  to  and  satistied  with  snn 
pictures  Wiien  the  artist  is  exj)elled  from 
art,  lie  will  not  be  content  to  seek  his  subsis- 
tence by  photography — his  is  that  higher, 
more  intelligent  skill,  which  machinery  ena- 
bles the  lesser  intelligence  to  compete  with 
and  drive  out.  Tiie  plastic  arts  and  archi- 
tecture must  in  the  same  way  yield  to  ma- 
chinery, just  as  inevitably  as  the  Geneva 
watchmaker  must  give  way  before  the  Walt- 
ham  works.  When  an  artist  can  cast  you  a 
tiiousand  copies  of  a  moulding,  cornice  or 
frieze  at  once  and  of  the  same  pattern,  the 
chisel  will  not  dare  attempt  to  compete 

Surveying  all  tiie  arts  in  tiiis  light  we  see 
that  a  rin-oliition  is  going  on  now,  befijre  our 
eyes.  Tiie  revolution  is  favorable  to  human 
progress  ;  it  is  itself  progress,  since  the  etfect 
is  to  divert  the  most  intelligent  persons  con- 
nected with  any  art  from  em|)loynient  in  it, 
and  to  drive  them  to  seek  employment  in  con- 
nection witii  some  higher  art.  It  is  progress 
too,  in  that  it  continually  frees  a  large  num- 
ber of  persons  from  exhausting  toil,  and 
gives  them  increasing  time  to  seek  culture. 
But  nevertiieless,  the  individual  suffers  while 
his  class  improves  "  Thought  expands,  but 
lames,''  in  this  regard  as  in  so  many  others. 
Self-reliance  is  diminished;  the  jaeks-at-all- 
trade  disappear.  No  stoker  aboard  a  modern 
ocean  steamer,  if  cast  away  upon  a  desert 
island,  would  have  any  chance  to  develop 
into  a  Robinson  Crusoe.  No  silversmith  of 
to-day  would  venture  to  try  his  hand  in  wax, 
in  steel,  in  bronze,  in  wood  in  marble,  as 
Benvenuto  Cellini  diil,  nor  would  he  succeed 
in  any,  as  Benvenuto  did  in  all  The  Russian 
peasant  who  cannot  read,  who  only  knows 
his  three  prayers  to  St.  Sergius,  St.  Nicholas 
and  St.  Wladimir,  can  yet  take  his  single 
hatchet  and  build  you  a  house  out  of  standing 
timlier  thai  will  turn  the  wet  anil  keep  out 
the  cold  ;  with  this  same  rude  toula  axe  he 
can  do  no  end  of  feats  in  joinery,  carving, 
mending,  patching,  and  the  like.  Oiir  own 
fellow-citizens  who  go  West  can  spell  re- 
markably in  five  syllables,  read,  write,  cipher, 
and  talk  politics  very  glibly,  and  when  they 
want  houses,  can  go  to  the  agent  at  the  rail- 
road depot  and  buy  nice  ones  ready  made. 
But  turn  them  into  the  wilderness,  away 
frotu  depots  and  lumber  yards,  and  it  will 
soon  be  found  that  they  have  lost  an  art  — 
nay,  a  dozen  arts,  which  their  fathers  iiad  in 
perfection,  and  by  means  of  which  thev  con- 
quered the  wilderness  upon  which  our  cities 
of  to-day  have  been  built.  The  question  still 
remains  to  be  settled  whether  we  may  not 
yet  come  to  a  point  when  the  co-operative 
forces  which  we  have  acquired  through  civi 
lization  will  not  suflice  to  compensate  us 
entirely  for  the  lost  arts  which  have  gradu- 
ally fallen  a»"'-iy  from  us  in  the  course  of  our 


progress  from  savagery.  In  another  shape 
the  question  is  perhaps,  already  present  to 
us  :  "  What  shall  it  jirofit  a  man  to  gain  the 
whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul  ?  ''  Is  not 
his  individiialitv  the  soul  of  a  man? — N.  Y. 
World. 


GOING  HOME. 


[From  the  Reading  (I'a.)  Eagle.] 

The  dampaircame  chilly  up  from  the  river 
late  yesterday  afternoon.  Around  tiie  bend 
at  the  Wyoniissing,  near  the  c.ive  at  the  mill 
on  the  opfiosite  side  of  the  Schuylkill,  an  aged 
colored  man  was  sitting  on  a  stone,  eating  an 
"evening"  meal  that  had  no  doubt  been 
begged  from  a  neighboring  farm  house  The 
stranger  was  a  type  of  the  real,  genuine 
Southern  slave.  His  hair  was  gray,  his  form 
rather  bent,  his  little  eyes  encamped  in  a 
cluster  of  wrinkles ;  his  nose  broad,  and  an 
expression  of  hone.sty,  kindness  of  heart, 
geniality  tiiat  could  not  be  hid,  but  that  burst 
resplendent  through  a  cloutl  of  sorrow  that 
seemed  to  mantle  him  from  his  old  black  hat 
to  the  well-worn  boots  on  his  feet. 

"  My  name  is  Henry,  .sab.  Uncle  Henry  dey 
used  to  call  me  when  I  was  livin'  w'lar  I  was 
raised,"  was  the  reply  he  made  to  the  report- 
er's question 

"  Dat  was  down  in  Georgia,  sah,  i  long  time 
ago.  I'm  been  gittin  around  de  Norf  since 
de  war,  but  I'se  gwine  to  try  to  go  along  home 
agin,  if  I  can.  before  dese  old  bones  wear  out 
and  dere's  iiufHn  left  o'  me." 

"  Want  to  get   back  South  again,  do  you?" 

"  Yes,  sah.  It  kimi  o'  creeps  in  my  bones 
to  go  home  again.  I  call  it  home,  bat  it's  a 
long  ways  oft'.  Was  born  thirty  miles  below 
Savannah,  and  belonged  to  Cohmel  Higgins, 
Colonel  Archil)ald  Higgins,  of  the  Pine  Hill 
plantation       Ever  been  dar  ?  " 

Uncle  Henry  was  told  '•  no" 

"  I  m  been  to  many  places  in  God's  garden, 
sah,  but  now,  in  my  old  ye.irs,  I  dun  no  airy 
a  place  like  de  old  home  down  dar.  When 
(xeneral  Sherman  done  gone  away  from  At- 
Uyita.  massa  wis  killed,  and  the  niggers  wa.s 
freed.  I  cum  Norf  wid  my  son,  but  he'sdead, 
sail,  and  dars  no  mo'  room  for  me  heali.  I've 
got  cbilern  livin'  down  dir  some'ers,  least  dey 
was  livin   when  we  cum  Norf." 

•'  Can  you  sing  '  Way  down  upon  the  Su- 
wanee  River,'  Uncle  Henry  ?  "  The  old  maii'.s 
eyes  fairly  sparkled  and  glistened  in  tears  as 
he  refdied  : 

"  Dit  good  old  toon,  how  could  I  ever  forgit 
it?  No  indeedy.  not  me  forgit  !  Dit  was  writ 
years  ago,  sah,  but  when  I  sing  it  now.  away 
from  old  home.  [  'magine  it  was  writ  fo  me 
right  now  O,  I  tell  you  massa,  dares  jilenty 
niggers  in  de  world  singing  dat  old  toon 
what's  jes'  like  dis  here  old  uncle,  got  no 
home,  and  wish  in'  dey  was  back  again  wid 
massa  and    missis.     Swanee   Ribber,   far,   far 
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awav — .  '  And  the  aged  traveller  wiped  away 
tears  witli  iiis  coat-sU'i'Vo  as  his  iiuMiiory  ran 
haek  ill  tlie  years  that  are  past  to  the  hai>py 
days  lie  spent  amonj,'  the  sugar-cane  and  col- 
ton  in  tlie  sunny  land  of  Georgia.  It  was  a 
sad  picture  and  one  not  met  with  often.  He 
spoke  of  many  other  good  old  song.s  the 
darkies  used  to  sing,  and  would  have  con- 
tinued his  story  further  had  not  the  shades  of 
evening  suggested  a  tieparture  Uncle  Henry 
was  "  helpid  "  along,  but  whither  he  drifted, 
or  whether  he  will  ever  reach  "  dat  good  old 
home"  he  spoke  of,   is  hard  to  tell. 

'•  Goud-by,  sah,  de  Lord  bless  yoii's  all" 
were  the  last  words  he  said  as  our  carriage 
left  him  far  back  in  the  twilight. 


BIG  GUNS. 

Just  at  present  there  is  a  mania  in  Europe 
for  the  uiamifacture  of  enormous  cannon.  One 
would  think  that  .several  of  the  great  nations 
were  trying  to  see  which  can  bring  out  the 
biggest  gun.  When  the  English  81-ton  piece 
was  successfully  com[)letcd,  it  seemed  likely 
to  hold  the  field  for  some  time  without  a 
rival  ;  but  before  three  mouths  have  elapsed 
we  tiiid  that  Italy  has  ordered  four  100  ton 
guns  from  Sir  William  Armstrong,  and  that 
Krupp.  in  Prussia,  "has  iu  hand'  >  ligiiratively 
speaking,  of  course,  though  Krupp  is  a  giant 
in  a  business  way  at  least)  a  monster  of  124 
tons.  Ofcour.se  John  Bull  does  not  mean  to 
be  outdone,  and  it  is  announced  in  the  Englisii 
journals  that  the  "  the  authorities  at  Wool- 
wich are  prepared  to  coinmeiice  a  gnu  of  160 
tons  as  soon  as  permissior  is  granted  "  What 
Krupp  will  say  to  this  remains  to  be  seen, 
but  we  should  not  be  surprised  to  learn  by 
the  next  German  mail  that  he  has  "  taken  iu 
hand  "  a  200-ton  gun. 

How  much  destruction  all  this  formidable 
artillery  is  destined  to  cause  when  next  the 
dogs  of  war  are  let  loose  in  Europe  we  cannot 
predict ;  but  it  is  certain  that  before  they  tire 
their  first  shot  these  big  g"ns  make  big  holes 
in  the  national  treasury.  The  81-tou  gun 
has  cost  S75  000,  and  the  price  named  for  tlje 
"Newcastle  infants"  of  100  tons  for  the 
Italian  navy  is  .Sl20,000  each.  We  have  not 
seen  it  stated  what  the  Krupp  monster  is  to 
cost,  but  it  will  probably  be  SI-dO  000  or  more. 

The  testing  of  these  guns,  to  say  nothing  of 
their  use  in  actual  service,  add^  not  a  little  to 
this  enormous  expenditure.  Every  time  the 
81-ton  piece  is  fired,  it  blows  S125  into  the 
air,  240  pounds  of  powder  and  a  projectile  of 
1260  pounds  being  the  charge  in  the  first 
trials.  In  some  of  the  rounds,  250  pounds 
of  powder  and  a  1465-poiind  shot  were  used.  It 
is  now  projiosed  to  increase  the  bore  of  the 
gun  from  1-5t  inches  to  sixteen  inches,  after 
which  operation  the  charge  will  be  propor- 
tionately augmented. 

The  Italian    guns  are  to  fire   projectiles  of 


18G0  pounds  each,  while  the  Krupp  cannon 
will  send  a  ball  of  lOllI  kilograms,  or  about 
2.300  pounds,  through  I  he  air  ;  but  how  much 
powder  is  to  be  usetl  in  doing  it  we  are  una- 
ble to  say.  One  gets,  however,  a  new  idea  of 
the  power  of  gunpowder  when  he  learns  that 
a  few  hundred  pon.ids  of  it  can  propel  a  mis- 
sile of  more  than  a  ton's  weight  over  a  dis- 
tance of  several  miles.  In  the  case  of  the  81- 
ton  gun.  the  shot  of  1260  pounds  left  the 
muzzle  with  a  veloci'y  of  1400  feet  a  second, 
and  a  momentum  that  would  carry  it  ilirough 
20  inches  of  iron  plaiing  at  a  range  of  half  a 
mile. 

The  Duilius,  for  whose  armament  the  four 
100  ton  Armstrong  guns  are  intended,  is  de- 
scrilied  as  being  the  most  powerful  iron-plated 
frigate  ever  yet  devised.  She  is  to  be  armored 
with  plates  19  inches  in  thickness,  and  moved 
by  engines  of  7000  horse-power. — Boston 
Journal  of  Chemistry. 


WHAT  THE  SOUTH  MAY  GAIN  BY 
THE  CENTENNIAL. 

An  incident  worth  special  mention  occurred 
at  the  Centennial  meeting  held  in  Nashville. 
There  was  an  audience  of  over  three  thou- 
sand —the  Governor  in  the  chair.  One  of  the 
visitors,  in  the  course  of  his  address,  said 
that  in  this  Exhibition  the  LTnited  States,  as 
far  as  their  exhibits  were  concerned,  would 
be  put  to  a  severe  test  in  the  comparison  with 
the  older  nations  of  the  earth,  and  as  this  in- 
volved, to  some  degree,  the  good  name  and 
reputation  of  our  people,  it  behooved  all 
jiarts  of  the  country  to  do  their  best,  and 
whilst  he  did  not  know  what  Tennessee  was 
doing,  he  could  answer  for  Pennsylvania  in 
the  way  of  preparation. 

Gen.  Wilder,  i  citizen  of  Tennessee,  was 
called  upon,  and  followed  with  a  stirring 
speech,  in  the  course  of  which  he  said  that  he 
had  been  ap|)ointed  a  Commissioner  from  that 
State  to  the  Vienna  International  E.^cposition  ; 
in  that  capacity  he  had  gathered  together 
twenty  tons  of  fine  mineral  and  metallic 
specimens  of  the  resources  of  Tennessee,  and 
had  them  on  exhibition  tliere,  for  which  he 
received  one  of  the  first  medals,  which  had 
been  handed  the  Governor ;  that  at  the  close 
of  the  Exhiliition,  he  distributed  twelve  of 
the  twent  y  tons  atnong  the  scientists  and 
schools  of  the  Continent,  and  the  remainder 
he  took  to  Enghiud  and  diffused  among  the 
leading  manufacturers  there,  and  the  next 
followitig  year  there  were  investments  made 
from  abroad  in  his  State  to  the  amount  of 
§1,200  000;  that  he  was  one  of  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  Chattanooga  Iron  Works,  which 
employed  one  thousand  two  hundred  men  ; 
that  the  establishment  was  locatetl  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  vast  coal  and  iron  deposits  of 
Tennessee,  and  that  in  connection  with  the 
American  Centeuuiul   Exhibition  orders    had 
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been  given  and  the  workmen  were  now  en-  [ 
f^aged  in  cutting  a  sliaft  of  Tennessee  coal  one  i 
hundred  feet  in  lengtli.  wliicii  it  was  intended 
to  have  conveyed  to  Pliihidelphia  and  set  up 
upon  its  base,  making  a  column  of  one  hun- 
dred feet  in  height — and  then  said,  turning 
to  the  speaker  wlio  had  last  prectded  him, 
"  Let  Peimsylvania  match  that  if  she  can." — 
Iron  and  Steel  Bulletin. 


HOW  TO  FEED  DOGS? 

We  all  know  vegetables  are  a  healthy  diet 
when  mixed  with  something  more  substantial. 
Out  of  season  I  feed  exclusively  potatoes, 
carrots  and  corn  meal,  of  following  propor- 
tions: I  take  an  iron  \)0*,  and  put  in  about 
three  gallons  of  water  and  a  little  salt,  cut  up 
six  large  potatoes  and  one  large  carrot,  set 
the  pot  on  the  stove  until  the  potatoes  and 
carrots  are  well  boiled,  and  take  them  out 
and  mash  them,  put  them  back  in  the  pot, 
and  while  boiling  stir  in  enough  coarse  meal 
to  make  it  stiff;  then  set  aside  (uncovered)  to 
cool.  Feed  once  a  day,  at  night,  all  they  will 
eat.  Dogs  are  very  fond  of  it,  and  it  costs 
but  two  cents  a  day  for  a  good  feeder. 

In  season,  when  hunting  every  day,  get  a 
beef's  head,  put  it  in  a  large  tin  kettle  with 
a  little  salt,  and  let  boil  until  the  flesh  falls 
from  the  bone  and  to  pieces ;  then  stir  in 
corn  meal  until  stiff.  Feed  at  night,  after 
day's  work. 

I  learned  this  from  an  old  sportsman  an 
Englishman,  with  whom  I  have  travelled 
many  a  liundred  miles,  and  made  many  a 
handsome  bag.  This  was  years  ago,  wiien  I 
had  no  home  of  my  own,  and  a  family  of 
young  sportsmen  growing  up.  I  used  to  leave 
my  traps  at  his  house,  and  his  kind  lady  used 
todo  the  cooking  for  his  own  and  ray  dogs, 
and  never  failed  to  have  it  ready  for  them 
upon  our  return  at  night,  after  a  day's  tramp. 
I  always  .see  my  dog  attended  to  before  my- 
self. A  good  way  to  get  dogs  in  condition 
for  work  is,  to  commence  about  two  weeks 
before  season,  and  give  them  a  run  each  day 
behind  a  wagon  on  a  hard  road,  and  also  ex- 
ercise them  in  a  newly  cut  field  ;  this  tough- 
ens their  feet  and  fits  them  for  field  work. 
The  reason  of  .so  many  dogs  giving  out  is, 
tiieir  feet  become  sore  by  being  soft,  the  pads 
wear  down  ihin,  and  the  grass  cuts  them  be- 
tween the  toes.  If  taken  in  a  stubble  field 
for  exercise,  they  soon  become  tough.  If 
tiieir  feet  should  become  tender,  wash  them 
each  night  witii  brine  and  old  beer. 

If  your  dog  should  sJiow  lameness  in  eitiier 
foot,  look  thoroughly  for  a  iliorn.  I  have 
taken  them  friMpiently  from  my  dog's  feet  an 
inch  long,  after  hunting  for  it  a  long  time, 
in  con.sequence  of  being  broken  ofl'  close  to 
the  pad  and  difiicult  to  discover.  Attend  well 
to  these  matters,  and  I  assure  you  no  human 
being  would  appreciate  the  kindness  more 
than  your  caniiiu  friend. — Forent  and  Stream. 


HOW  TO  KEEP  A  SUBSCRIBER. 

An  indignant  farmer  recently  entered  the 
office  of  a  New  .Jersey  paper  and  ordered  his 
paper  stopped,  beciuse  he  differed  from  the 
editor  in  his  views  regarding  the  advantages 
of  subsoiling  fence  rails.  The  editor,  of 
course,  conceded  the  man's  right  to  stop  his 
paper,  but  he  remarked,  coolly,  looking  over 
his  list  : 

•'  Did  you  know  Jim  Sowders,  down  at 
Hardscrabble  ?" 

'■  Very  well,''  said  the  man. 

''  Well,  he  stopped  his  paper  last  week  be- 
cause I  thought  a  farmer  was  a  blamed  fool 
who  didn't  know  that  timothy  was  a  good 
thing  to  graft  on  huckleberry  bushes,  and  he 
died  in  four  hours. 

"  Lord,  is  that  so  ?"  said  the  astonished 
(ii  ranger. 

"  Yes  ;  and  you  know  old  George  Erickson, 
down  on  Eagle  Creek  ?'' 

"  Well,  I've  heard  of  him." 

"Well,"  said  the  editor,  gravely,  ''he 
stopped  his  paper  because  I  said  he  was  the 
happy  father  of  twins  and  congratulated  him 
on  his  success  so  late  in  life.  He  fell  dead 
within  twenty  minutes.  There  are  lots  of 
similar  cases  ;  but  it  don't  matter.  I'll  just 
cross  your  name  off,  though  you  don't  look 
strong,  and  there's  a  bad  color  on  your 
nose." 

"See  here,  Mr.  Editor,"  said  the  subscri- 
ber, looking  somewhat  alarmed,  ''  I  believe 
III  just  keep  another  year,  'cause  I  always 
did  like  your  paper,  and,  come  to  think  about 
it,  you're  a  young  man,  and  some  allowance 
orter  be  made." 

And  he  departed,  satisfied  that  he  had  made 
a  narrow  escape  from  death. 


A    NEW    METHOD   OF    MARKING 
TOOLS. 

Much  trouble  can  often  be  .saved  by  mark- 
ing tools  with  their  owner's  names,  which  can 
easily  be  done  in  the  following  manner  :  Coat 
the  tools  with  a  thin  layer  of  wax  or  hard 
tallow  by  first  warming  the  steel  and  rubbing 
on  the  wax  warm  until  it  flows,  and  let  it 
cool  When  hard,  mark  the  name  through 
the  wax  with  a  graver,  and  apply  nitric  acid  ; 
after  a  few  moments  wash  of  the  acid,  and 
wipe  with  a  soft  rag.  when  the  letters  will  be 
etched  into  the  steel. 


An  excellent,  well  recommended  pickle  for 
curing  hams  is  made  of  one  and  one-lialf 
pounds  of  .salt,  one-half  pound  of  sugar,  one- 
half  ounce  of  saltpetre,  and  one-half  ounce 
of  potash.  Boil  all  together  till  the  dirt  from 
the  sugar  has  risei.  to  tlietop  and  is  skimmed. 
Pour  it  over  the  me.it  aii<l  leave  the  latter  in 
the  solution  four  or  five  weeks. 
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EPARTMENT. 


Imo. 

2  mos. 

Smog. 

4  mos. 

5  mos. 

6  mos. 

7  mos. 

8  mos. 

9  mos. 

10  mos. 

$M   00 
18  00 
34  75 
48  25 
58  75 
68  00 
76  50 
82  50 
91  00 
124  00 
166  00 

11  mos. 

1  year. 

1-16  col 

}i   col 

li  col 

*2  col 

S2  00 
3  00 
5  00 
7  50 
9  00 
11  50 
in  00 

14  00 

15  00 
20  00 
25  00 

$3  75 
5  25 
9  00 
14  00 
If.  .50 
19  75 
21  50 
23  50 
25  50 
33  50 
45  00 

$5  25 
8  00 
12  75 
20  00 
23  50 
27  50 
29  75 
32  75 
35  50 
46  50 
64  00 

$6  50 
9  75 
16  25 
25  50 
30  00 
34  75 
37  75 
41  .50 
45  00 
59  00 
82  00 

$7  50 
11  SO 

19  75 
30  50 
36  00 
41  50 
45  50 
49  75 
54  00 
71  00 
99  00 

88  50 
13  00 
23  00 
35  01) 
41  .50 
48  00 
53  00 
57  60 
(i^   50 
82  .50 
115  00 

$9  25 
14  50 
26  25 
39  00 
46  60 
53  75 
60  00 
64  50 
70  .50 
93  50 
130  00 

«10  00 
15  75 
29  25 
42  50 
51  00 
59  00 
66  25 
71  00 
78  00 
104  00 
144  00 

Sio  50 

17  00 

32  25 

.  45  50 

55  W 

63  75 

71  .50 

77  00 

85  50 

114  00 

156  00 

811  50 
19  00 
36  75 
50  75 
62  00 
71  75 
80  60 
87  60 
90  00 
133  00 
174  00 

$12  00 

20  00 

38  oe 
53  00 

^  col" "!;!." 

65  00 

7S  00 

^  col.. 

84  00 
92  00 

1  col » 

?i  page 

1  pa^e 

100  00 
140  00 
180  00 

Thb  annual  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seed 
CatHlogue  of  Gregory,  the  well-known  soeds- 
nmn  of  Marblehoad,  Mass.,  is  advertised  in 
our  columns.  We  can  endorse  Mr.  Gregory 
as  both  honest  and  reliable.  The  bare  state- 
ment of  the  fact  that  he  grows  so  large  a  num- 
ber of  the  varieties  of  seed  he  sells,  will  be 
appreciated  by  market  gardeners,  and  by  all 
others  who  want  to  have  their  seed  both  fresh 
and  true. 


Finish  Your  House. — Buy  your  Doors, 
Sashes,  and  Blinds  from  Messrs.  1.  H.  Hall 
&  Co.,  whose  advertisement  appears  in  an- 
other column.  They  can  supply  you  to  the 
beat  advantage. 

HIGHLY  IMPROVED 


Cluster  Cotton  Seed. 


I  have  devoted  much  time  to  the  improve- 
ment of  Cotton,  Corn,  and  other  Seeds,  and 
think  I  have  a  variety  of  Cotton  that  cannot 
be  surpassed  by  any.  Have  tested  it  with 
Beveral  varieties  that  ha\e  a  wide-spread 
reputation  and  in  every  instance  it  has  borne 
oflF  the  palm. 

Have   a   limited   quantity   for  sale  at  the 

FOLLOWING    PRICES  : 

In  ten  bushel  lots  or  more,  $1.75  per 
bushel,  sacked  and  delivered  at  the  Union 
Depot.  For  less  than  ten  bushels  $2.00  per 
bushel. 

All  orders  to  be  accompanied  by  cash  or 
draft. 


J.  R.  MINTER. 


Unionville,  S.  C. 
1 


If  you  wish  to  grow  Vegetables  for  Bale> 
read 

Gardening  for  Profit! 

If  you  wish  to  become  a  Commercial  Florist,  I 
read 

Practical  Floriculture  11 

If  you  wish  to  Garden  for  Amusement  or 
for  Home  Use  only,  read 

Gardening  for  Pleasure  I 

ALL  BT 

Peter  Henderson. 

Price  $1.50  each,  post-paid,  by  mail. 

• 

Our  Combined  Catalogue  for  1876,  of 

EVERYTHING 

FOR  THB 

GARDEN! 

Sent  Free  to  all  Applicants. 

Our  large  Flnstrated  Catalogues  of  Seeds 
and  Planta,  numbering  175  pages,  and  con- 
tiiiniiig  2  colored  plates,  sent  without  charge 
to  purchasers  of  any  of  the  above  three 
books.  Sent  to  all  others  on  receipt  of  50 
ceuts. 

35  Cortlandt  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


BANCRO  FT' 8 

Extra  Prolific  Herlong  Cotton. 

(The  purest  and  most  prolific  of  all  the  improved 
varieties.) 

Bancroft's  Prolific  Cotton, 

(A  careful  selection  of  the  DICKSON  PROLIFIC.) 
For  description  and  particulars,  send  for  Circular. 

EDWARD  BANCROFT, 

Athentf  Georgia. 


BARTON'S  "  UNIVERSAL  "  SEED  PLANTER 

AT  A   GREATLY   REDUCED  PRICE, 

Is  five  Planters 
combined  in 
one,  as  it  plants 
Corn,  Peas, 
Rice,  Cotton, 
and  Guano. 

It   it  a  driller 
or    dropper     of 
any       of      the 
above    seed  :  it 
drops     any    de- 
sired    distance, 
any  quantity  of 
f  Jl  seed     in    sepa- 
rate and  distinct 
hills.       It    dis- 
tributes      with 
i  regularity     and 
precision      any 
I  Seeds  or  Guano, 
in  drills. 

It  performs 
'  the  work,  with 
one  man  and 
horse,  of  three 
men  and  three 
horses,  inas- 
much as  it 
opens,  plants, 
and  covers,  all  in  one  operation,  from  ten  to  sixteen  acres 
of  Corn  or  Peas,  and  from  six  to  eight  acres  of  Cotton  or 
Rice,  according  to  width  of  rows.  Considering  its  compact- 
ness, utility,  and  durability,  it  is  the  cheapest  and  most 
useful  labor-saving  agricultural  implement  of  the  age.  Let 
farmers  everywhere  give  it  a  trial.  We  ask  only  a  trial. 
Send  for  circular,  and  address  W  M.  S.  BARTON,  "Star- 
wall  "  Farm,  Orangeburg,  S.  C. 

GRAKfiE  Building,  1875. 

Whereas  we,  the  raember.s  of  Midd'epen 
Grange.  No.  117,  Patrons  of  Hu.sbandry,  State 
of  South  Carolina,  having  used  W  S.  Bar- 
ton'.s  Universal  Seed  Planter,  and  believing 
it  to  have  earned  a  reputation  .■second  to  none; 
and,  furthermore,  believing  that  it  accom- 
plishes fully  all  that  i.s  claimed  for  it  as  a 
labor-saving  machine  ;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  we  heartily  endorse  it  as 
such,  and  recommend  it  to  the  planters 
throughout  the  Southern  States. 

Resolved,  That  this  preamble  and  resolution 
be  published  in  the  Nevs  and  Courier,  Son  of 
the  Soil,  and  RuKAL  Carolinian,  also  a  copy 
of  it  be  furnished  to  W.  S.  Barton,  the  Pat- 
entee. F.  H.  GRAM  LING,  Secretary. 


FLOWER  SEEDS 

Our      DESCKIPTIVK      CATALOGUE      of 
Plo>vcr  Seeds,  with  all  the 

NOVELTIES  FOR  1876, 

l.s  now  ready  for  mailing  to  applicants;  also, 

CATALOGUE    OF    SPRING     BULBS. 

A  Iso,  Cat.'^logue  of 

VEGETABLE  AND  AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS. 
J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO., 

IJi  ,Tohn  streft,  yt-w  fork. 


mien's  Planet  Jr 
SILVER 
MEDAL 

Hand  Sorrt  Drills  «nd  Wheel  Hom,  perfected  for  76.  FouB  aitesi 
Thej  "sow  like  a  charm :"  no  piickin<j  of  seed  in  the  hopper,  no 
crushing  it.  no  pausing  or  u-atte  at  the  eods,  no  irregularit)/  la 
depth,  no  springs  or  gearing  to  wear  out,  no  ^'skips,"  no  noise, 
no  eifual !  Tub  Double  Whkkl  Hok  works  easier,  better,  andfron 
six  to  twelve  times  /aster  than  the  hand  hoe ;  oftoa  saviDg  the  gar- 
dener $100  in  a  season:  finishes  teo  rows  at  once,  when  6,  9,or  10 
inches  apart.  Four  pairs  of  hoes  ;  blades  tempered  steel.  We 
make  an  admirable  CoMBiNKii  Machtnk  poasessiug  nearly  all  the 
excellencies  of  the  teparate  ones.  No  ve?etal>le  garden,  however 
email,  should  be  without  one.  Our  Nkw  Hoe.'^e  iIo«,  perfected 
after  ten  years  of  experiment,  saves  most  of  the  hoeing  and  makes 
the  remainder  easy ;  leaves  the  ground  level  or  ridged  as  desired, 
opens  furrows.  hUls.  and  cultivates  shallow  or  deep,  and  is  a  thor- 
ough weed  killer  :  should  be  owned  by  every  farmer.  Full  De- 
scriptive Circulars  and  Testimonials  free.  Mention  this  paper. 
S.  L.  ALLEN  t  CO.,  Sole  lianf 'rs.  No.  119  S.  4tta  St.,  Pbilwla. 
P<«     We  mutt  hsTe  >  LWc  A(ent  la  Every  Town. 


Brotbeb  J^ATRONS.— Now  is  tht;  lime  to  .s<vp  money 
by  sending  to  us  for  vour  Groceries.  Tiry  Goods. 
'Wagons,  Machinery,  or  ANYTHI!VG  y  u  may 
want.  Also,  ship  ua  your  <  otlon,  Tol>acco, 
Grain,  Sic.  Best  prices  obtained  and  charsre.«  lea.'*!. 
We  are  now  making  a  specialty  of  this  biisinesv  for 
you. 

HOLiD  !  fo  not  buy  Jewels  of  any  kind  before 
you  net  a  saTjple  of  our  ne^v  desij;ii  — just  out — 
clieapest  and  very  handsomest  and  best. 

UOLTON    BROlHERS, 
214  N.  Firth  Street,  ST,  LOUIs.  MO. 


100  FARMERS  WANTED 

during  the  winter,  to  engage  with  us  in  business 
paying  lOO  DULiLARt)  per  month,  ^or  full  par. 
ticulars,  address  J.  C.  McCUKDV  A  CO.. 

Philadelphia,  Ps. 


(^WlpKr  A  WEEK  to  Agents,  Old  and  Youns.  Male 
Sfi'  m  A\  and  Kcmale,  in  their  Im-ality.  Terms  ami 
^*^  •  ®  OUTFIT  FKiiE.  Aduresa  P.O.  ViCKi:- 
ll\ ,  Augusta,  .Maine. 


■  liy  nir>!l  siiw  mile. ,  lusLige  free  ;  H 
Roses.  |I.0».  50  Virliinai,  (l.m).  1.5  R.^l.^t,  or  Bedding 
rianU,  fl.OO.  lOG.Taiilumi.Jl.on.  A  TO  ps".- Catalmrre,  (ree. 
100  other  thincs,  cheap.  t'^TAl-io,  all  s..t\.s  of  Kruil.and 
Ornamental  Trees,  Slinibs,  *c.  A  M  rape  t'atalnpue,  'free. 
»5d  year.  400  a<-re«.   1 .1  i^men-lioustj.    STORRS,  IlABiUSOM 

A  CO.,  PAU)ZtVILl.K.  O. 


TIIG  BOOK  FOR  Ml  MWM  ! 


KEEP  YOUR  FARM  ACCOUNTS  SYSTEMATICALLY,  AND  SAVE 

TIME  AND  MONEY. 

How  do  you  know  that  your  Farming  Pays,  unless  you  Keep 

Regular  Accounts? 


THE  RURAL  ACCOUNTANT, 

A  COMPLETE  AND  SIMPLE  SYSTEM 


OP 


Plantation  and   Farzn  Accounts. 

CONTENTS— A  Plan  of  the  Farm,  Gestation  Account,  General  Accounts, 
Inventory  of  Farm  Investment,  Time  Rolls  for  Each  Month,  Cash  Account, 
Crop  Accounts,  Memoranda.  Prefaced  by  a  full  and  complete  explanation  of 
the  book  ;  also,  comprising  a  selection  of  practical  information  needed  every 
day  on  the  farm. 


GREA  TL  Y  REDUCED  PRICES. 

PRICE— Small  Size $1  00 

Large  Size 1.50 

SENT    PER    MAIL    POSTAGE    PREPAID. 

Liteial  MWm  to  Graces  aaJ  Clnlis  OMeriii  Qjaiitilles. 

PUBliISHED    BY 

Walker,  Evans  &  Cogswell, 

Station,3rs,    Prin.'tars,    and    Binders, 

IVOS.   3  BROAD   AND   109  EAST    BAY  STREETS, 

CHARLESTON,  S.  O. 


CENTEN- 
NIAL 


CommlsuloQ  House  of  Hull  &  Scotney,  i 
346  N.  Water  St.,  PhiU  ,  dealers  in  Vege-  ' 
tables,  Fruit,  Produce,  Furs,  Ac.  Markine; 
plates,  Tags,   Price  lists,  etc.  on  appli 

tiOD. 


ROSES  FOR  THE  MILLION! 

Twelve  choice  Ro.ses,  a.«sorted  colors,  by  mail,  for 
One  Dollar.    Descriptive  Li.sts  sent  free. 

TYKA  MONTGOMERY,  Mattoon,  111. 


CROSMAN  BRO'S 

CATALOGUE  &  GUIDE  FOR  1816. 

TO  THE  FI.OWER  and  VEGKTABLR  GARDEN. 
Beautifully  Illustrated  and  containing  a  Magnificent 
COLORED  PLATE.     Will  be  sent  Free.      Address 
[Established  1810.]     Cbosman  Bro's.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


KNOX    FRUIT    FARM   AND    NURSERIES. 


MORE  LIBERAL  OFFERS  WERE  NEVER  MADE  than  the  following  :     .«- WE  WILL  SEND  BY  MAIL, 
post-paid,  SAFE  CARRIAGE  GUARANTEED, 


18  Flowering  Plants  for  $1.10, 


2  Verbenas,  1  Double  Petunia,  1  Abatilon, 

I  Coleus,  1  Salvia,  1  Tuberose 

1  Fuchsia,  1  Feverfew,  1  Moathly  Rose, 

1  Heliotrope,  2  Crysanlhemums,  1  Pelargonium, 

1  Geranium,  1  Ageratum,  2  Basket  Plants, 

WITH    DIRECTIONS  FOR  GROWING. 

8  Grape-Tines  for  $1.10, 

2  Concord,  1  Hartford,  3  Rogers'  Hybrids, 
1  Martha,             1  Creveling, 

ALL  ONE  YEAR  OLD  EXTRA  VINES. 

BUT  OUT  LISTS  AND  SEND  WITH  ORDERS. 


4  Varieties  Strawberries  for  $1 10, 


25  .Jueunda,  "  Our  No.  700." 
12  Burr's  New  Pine. 


12  Chas.  Downing, 
25  Wilson. 


4  Varieties  Raspberries  for  $1.10, 

6  Naomi,      6  Philadelphia,        3  Clarke,      3  Hornet. 

25  Packets  of  Choicest  Varieties  of 
Flower  Seeds  for  $1.10. 

See  list  in  our  Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and    Flower 
Seeds,  free  to  any  addre.^s. 

lO"  Our  handsome  Catalogue  of  Fruits  and  Flowers,  containing  full  directions  for  cultivation,  will  be  sent 

to  all  who  send  address. 

KNOX  FRU'IT  FARM  CO.,  BOX  115  PITTSBURG,  PA. 

J.  F.  GRIMES,  Superintendent.  J.  O.  SLEMMONS,  B.  Manager. 

THE  WATT  PLOW, 

Unequaled  in  every  essential  of  STRENGTH,  DURABILITY,  EASE  TO  MAN  AND 
TEAM,  COMPLETE  BURIAL  OF  AVEEDS  AND  GRASS,  AND  ENTIRE  FREEDOM 
FROM  CHOKING. 

A  COMBINED  TUKNING,  SUBSOILING, 

FURROW  AND  CULTIVATING  PLOW, 

COTTON  SCBArMR  AND  SWEEP. 

Perfect  in  each,  and  meeting  all  the  wants  of  the  planters  for  the  cultivation  of  an  entire 
crop,  rendering  it  for  all  purposes  the 

BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  PLOW  IN  USE. 

Guaranteed  to  work  in  sandy,  clay,  and  hard  land  ;  in  sod,  stubble  and  weeds,  and  with 
lesB  draft  than  any  other  Plow  in  use.  We  solicit  a  trial,  and  warrant  every  Plow  to 
be  as  represented.     Send  for  catalogue  and  price  list. 


^VA-TT    &  OA.L1L,, 


SOLE  MANUFACTURERS,  RICHMOND,  VA. 
SOLE  AGENTS  FOR  CHARLESTON : 

S.  R.  MARSHALL  &  CO. 


THE  WATT  PLOW  COHTIHUES   TRIUMPHANT. 

It  has  received  the  severest  tests  of  its  merits  by  the  largest  planters  in  this  and  other 
States,  and  has  never  failed  to  give  satisfaction.  Another  one-horse,  or  pony  Plow,  has 
been  recently  made  by  Messrs.  Watt  &  Call.  Price,  $4.60,  with  extra  point,  cultivating 
mould  and  wrench. 

BARTON'S  UNIVERSAL  SEED  PLANTER,  with  Guano  Distributor,  ELLERBEE'S 
TRANSPLANTERS,  BUFFALO  PLATFORM  AND  COUNTER  SCALES,  (one  of  the 
best  now  in  the  market,)  Hoe  &  Co.'s  Circular,  MILL  AND  CROSS-CUT  SAWS  The 
above  for  sale  at  manufacturers  prices,  freight  added,  by 

S.  R.  MARSHALL  &  CO., 

Agents  for  the  above,  corner  King  and  Society  streets. 

Also,  a  full  stock  of  PLOWS,  of  all  makers  ;  CORN  SHELLERS,  FEED  CUTTERS, 
STONE  AND  HAND  CORN  MILLS,  HOES,  TRACE  CHAINS,  PLANTATION  TOOLS, 
COLLARS,  BRIDLES,  &c. 

ANNOUNC£.MByT  FOB  1876. 


Ill 


I 
C  XdCA-IE^LOTTE,    HST.    O. 

COL  JOHN  P.  THOMAS,  late  of  the  South  Carolina  Military  Academy, 
Superintendent,  assisted  by  an  able  and  accomplished  corps  of  Professors. 

The  course  of  study  so  arranged  as  to  procure  a  training  both  scholarly 
and  practical.  When  desired  by  parent  or  guardian,  cadets  permitted  to  take 
a  partial  course.      Second  term  begins  February  1,  1876. 

For  circular  containing  full  information,  address  the  Superintendent. 

Col.  D.  Wyatt  Aiken,  on  the  basis  of  an  experience  of  a  son  two  years  in 
the  Institute,  says:  "  Experience  teaches  us  there  is  none  in  the  land  where 
better  discipline  is  exercised,  more  healthful  training  is  practised,  and  more 
thorough  teaching  is  imparted,  than  at  the  Institute  established  by  our 
friend.  Col.  Thomas,  at  Charlotte,  N.  C." 

SOLD  BY 

D.  JENNINGS  &  SON  and  J.  D.  AIKEN, 

Cliarleston-  S.   C- 


A  fertilizer  of  the  highest  grade,  which  received  the  premium  at  the  recent  State  Fair  in 
Columbia,  over  all  competitors. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  from  Mr.  J.  F.  Sloan,  of  Pacolet,  is  one  out  of  many 
similar  testimonials:  "  Your  State  Grange  Fertilizer  is  the  cheapest  I  have  ever  used  (and  I 
have  never  used  any  but  first-class)  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  1  know  of  none 
better,"  &c. 

We  the  undersigned,  Patrons  of  "Deep  Creek  Grange,"  have  used  this  year,  with  other  fer- 
tilizers, the  Climax,  sold  by  D.  Jennings  &  Son  and  J.  D.  Aiken,  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  and 
find  it  a  first-class  fertilizer,  far  superior  to  others  used  in  some  instances  alongside  of  it 
which  cost  more  money,  and  we  shall  in  future  continue  to  use  it.  Signed  by  James  M. 
Hurben,  W.  S.  Hallens,  Jno  L.  Jolly,  M.  D.  Mays,  Sam'l  May,  Wm.  Davis,  Mrs.  E.  Mc- 
Lain,  W.  F.  McGill,  H.  B.  Bowden,  Abram  Bolt,  Oliver  Bolt,  George  McClure,  W.  C 
Martin,  L.  W.  Garrison,  W.  T.  Hatcher,  S-  Newton  Brown.  Signed  by  order  of  the  Grange. 
S.  NEWTON  BROWN,  S«eretary  Deep  Oreek  Grcmg*,  No.  Ul. 


Our  Ccmbined  WHOLESALE  List  of 

EVERYTHING 

ron  THE 

GARDEN! 

(Seeds,  Plants,  Florists'  Requisites,  etc.) 

For  Ihe  TRADE  ONLY,  mailed 

free  on  application. 

35  Cortlandt  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 


STATIONERS,  PRINTERS 


The  Christian  Index. 

A  LARGE  EIGHT  PAGE  WEEKLY. 

ORGAN  OF  THE  BAPTIST  DENOMINATION. 

SHOULD  BE  IN  EVERY  BAPTIST  FAMILY  IN  THE  LAND. 

IT  IS  THE  PAPER  OUR  CHILDREN  OUGHT  TO  READ. 

It  is  the  Paper  for  all  who  would  Kdow  the  Truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 
mCUCK    YOUR    FRIENDS  AND    NEIGHBORS    TO    DO  LIKEWISE. 

If  You    Haven't  the    Mrtney,  Subscribe    for   tlie     Paper   anyUo>v  ;   Your    Pastor    vrill 
make   tlxe   arrangement  for  you. 


TJie 


SEND 

I*jrioe    of 


COPIES. 

II>olla,r*s    a 


FOR    SPECIMEN 

tlie    Index    is    Tlii'ee 

ADDRESS    ALL  ORDERS    TO 

JJMJflES    J».    HJIRRISOJV    ^    CO., 

BOX  24,  ATLANTA,  GA. 


Year, 


To  have  your  Breakfast,  Dinner,  and  Sapper  well  cooked,  is  essential  to 
family  happiness — to  have  it  done  properly,  housekeepers  should  know  how- 
it  ought  to  be  done — to  learn  this  most  easily,  procure  and  read 

THE  CAROJLINA   HOUSEV/IFE, 

By  Miss  RUTLEDGE 
This  Book  is,  as  its  name  indicates,  intended  for  the  Carolina  Housewife, 
and  contains  valuable  receipts  for  cookinir  the  articles  of  Pood  which  are  in 
use  by  the  people  of  Carolina  A  new  edition  has  been  issued,  and  is  offered 
at  $1,  per  mail,  postage  prepaid  Housekeepers,  think  of  the  comfort  and 
happiness  which  this  small  investment  will  give.  Your  husband  will  be  all 
smiles  at  the  nice  dishes  you  place  before  him  ;  and  your  children  hearty  and 
happy,  because  of  the  wholesome  food  which  you  have  learned  to  cook  frotu 
the  pages  of  the  "  Carolina  Housewife"     Is  not  this  worth  one  dollar  ? 

PUBLISHED  AND  SOLD  BY 
CHARLLi^STON,    S.    C. 


GRFAT  SOOTHERN  FREIGHT « PASSENGER  LINE 

VIA 

CHARLESTOISr,  S.  C, 

TO  AND  FROM 

BALTIMORE,  PHILADELPHIA,  NEW  YORK,  BOSTON, 

AND  ALL  THE 

NEW   ENGLAND  MANUFACTURING  CITIES. 

THREE  TIMES  A  WEEK  FROM  NEW  YORK. 
TUESDAYS,  THURSDAYS  AND  SATURDAYS. 

ELEGANT  STATEROOM  ACCOMMODATIONS. 
SEA  yOYAGE  10  TO  12  HOURS  SHORTER  "VIA  CHARLESTON." 

Total    Capacity       -       -      -      -      40,000    Sales    IMConthly. 


THE  SOUTH  CAROLINA  RAILROAD  COMPANY 

And  eonnecfing  Roads  West,  in  alliance  with  the  Kleet  of  Thirteen  First  Class  Steamships  to  the  aboTe 
Ports,  in  vile  attention  to  the  quiclf  time  and  regular  dispatch  afforded  to  the  business  public  in  the  Cotton 
StAte.s  at  the 

P»OIiT   OF   CH:>4.R,LESrOIV, 

Offering  facilities  of  Rail  and  Sea  Transporation  for  Freight  and  Passengers  not  exeellod  in  excellence  and 
capacity  at  any  other  port.    'J  he  following  splended  Ocean  Steamers  are  regularly  on  the  line  : 

TO  NEW  YOKK. 

MANHATTAN,  M.b.  WooDHULL,  Commander.  I    CHARLESTON,  James  Berry,  Commander 

CHAMPION,  R.  W  LocKWOoD.Commaiider.  |    JAMES  ADGER,  T.  J.  Lockwood,  Commander. 

JAMES    ADGER  &  CO.,  Agents,  Charleston,  S.  C. 
GEORGIA,  S.  Crowell,  Commander.  •!    SOUTH  CAROLINA,  T.  J.  Beckett,   Commander. 

WILLIAM  A   C0URTENAY,1    ,„„„,      r-u     ,     .  o     ,. 

WAGNER,  iiUGERA  CO.        /  'Agents,  Charleston,    S.    C. 

TO  PHILADELPHIA.— Iron  Steamships. 
ASHLAND,  Aui.  HcNiKR,  Commander.  |    EQUATOR,  C.  Hinckley,  Commander. 

SAILING  DAYS^mJDATS. 

WM.    A.    COURTENAY,  Agent,  Charleston,  S.  C. 
TO   BALTIMORE. 
FALCON,  Hainie,  Commander.  |    SEA  GULL.  Dutton,  Commander. 

Sailiny    Days — J£very  Fifth  liny. 

PAUL  C.  TRENHOLM.  Agent,  Charleston,  S.  C 

TO   BOSTON. 

Steamships  MERCEDITA  and  I'HG,  Sail  every  Saturday, 

JAMES  APGER  A  CO.,  Agents,  Charleston,  S.  C 
Freights  guaranteed  ns  low  as  those  of  competing  Lines.    Marine  Insurance,  one-half  of  one  per  cent 
THROUGH    BILLS   OF   LADING  ANL>  THROUGH  TICKETS 

Can  be  had  at  the  piincipal  Railroad  Offices',  in  Georgia,  Alabama,  Tennes.'^ee,  and  Missi.Bsfppi. 

State-Rooms  may  be  sefured  in  advance,  wittioui  extra  charge,  by  addre.^sin^  .\gents  of  tre  Steamships 
in  Charleston,  at  whose  offices  in  all  cases,  the  Railroad  Tickets  should  be  exchanged  and  Berths  assigned. 
The  Through  Tickets  by  this  route  include  Transfers,   Mea's  and  State-Room,  while  on  ship-board. 

THE   SOUTH   CAROLINA.   RAIL,ROAD,    GEORGIA.   RAILROAD 

And  their  connecting  lines  have  largely  incrfased  their  facilities  for  the  rapid  movement  of  freight  and 
Passengers,  between  the  Northern  cities  and  the  South  and  West.  First  Class  Eating  Saloon  at  Branchville. 
On  the  Georgia  and  i^otilh    Carolina  Railroad  first  class  Sleeping  Cars 

Freight  promptly  transferred  from  Steamer  to  day  aud  night  trains  of  the  South  Carolina  Railroad 
Close  connection  made  with  other  Kiads.  delivering  Freight  at  distant  points  with  great  promptness.  The. 
managers  will  usf  every  exertion  to  saiisfy  their  patrons  that  the  line  twa  Charleston  cannot  be  surpassed 
in  dispatch  and  the  t-afe  delivery  of  goods. 

For  further  information,  apply  ty  T.  J.  GRIFFIN,  Western  Agent,  Atlanta,  Ga. :  B.  D.  HASELL  General 
Agent  P.  (I.  Box  4  979,  Othce. JIT  Broadway,  N.  Y.  S.  B.  PICKE.NS.  General  Pa.ssenger  and  Ticket  Agent, 
bouth  Carolina  Bailroad,  or  J.  M.  SELKIRK,  Superintendent  Great  Southern  Freight  and  Patsenger  Line, 
Charleston,  S.  C.  ° 


THE      IM:F»K,OVEr> 

DOW  LiW  COTTON  PLANTER  AND  GUANO  DISTRIBUTOR. 

1876.    ^h^^========^^  1876. 


This  Planter  has  given  entire  satisfaction  and  proven  itself  to  be  a  great  economizer  in 
both  labor  and  saving  of  seed  wherever  it  has  been  introduced.  This  sicople  machine  has 
won  its  way  upon  its  own  merits  to  the  very  first  rank  of  popular  favor.  Success  is  the 
touchstone  by  which  men  and  machines  are  tested.  Tried  by  this  standard  the  Dow  Law 
stands  to-day  peerless  and  unrivaled.  All  promises  made  for  it  are  fulfilled,  as  the  thousands 
who  are  every  season  making  practical  tests  of  its  merits  testify,  in  the  large  num- 
ber of  letters  in  its  commendation  now  in  our  possession.  Any  number  of  strong 
testimonials  of  its  practical,  efficient  and  economical  working  will  be  furnished  on 
application.  These  Planters  are  now  sold  by  the  thousands  all  over  the  cotton  growing 
States.  The  Dow  Law  possesses,  by  patent  right,  the  only  principle  that  will  Successfully 
distribute  Cotton  Seed,  wet  or  dry,  without  choking.  And  this  is  why  it  has  gained  such 
an  extended  reputtition  for  efficiency  of  work  and  true  economy.  , 

We  would  advise  all  who  would  consult  true  economy,  and  in  want  of  a  good,  reliable 
and  well  tested  Cotton  Planter  and  Guano  Distributor,  to  purchase  the  Dow  Law  in  prefer- 
ence to  untried  machines  of  only  sidewalk  notoriety,  as  it  is  better  to  purchase  a  well  tried 
Planter — one,  too,  that  has  given  general  satisfaction  by  practical  use  in  the  cotton  field,  in 
the  hands  of  the  negro,  than  those  whose  merits  have  not  been  sufficiently  tested  in  the  field, 
though  they  sell  a  few  dollars  less. 

Price  of  the  Dotv  Laiv,  delivered  on  the  Cars  in  Fort  Vallfy,  is  $18^ 
And  we  claim  that  no  investment  of  like  amount  will  give  so  large  a  return  to  the  farmer. 
The  cash  must  accompany  all  orders. 

Send  for  circulars  giving  the  experience  of  jour  brother  farmers  with  this  simple  imple- 
ment.     For  further  particulars,  address,  MILLER  &  HARRIS, 

Proprietors  of  the  Georgia  Agricultural  Works,  Fort  Valley,  Ga. 
J.  E.  ADGER  &  CO.,  agents  at  Charleston,  S.  C. 


Messrs.  Miller  &  Harris:  Thomasville,  Ga.,  November  17,  1875. 

Gents — The  improved  Dow  Law  Cotton  Planter  bought  of  your  agent.  Col.  P.  MoGlashan, 
have  given  entire  satisfaction.  We  think  its  performance  in  planting  seed,  and  in  distrib- 
uting guano,  difficult  to  excel,  and  we  are  fully  satisfied  that  in  economic  use  of  seed  and 
reduction  of  labor  (to  say  nothing  of  the  absolute  certainty  of  a  stand),  the  cost  of  the 
machine  is  soon  reerained  to  the  farmer.     Respectfully  yours, 

A.  R.   WRIGHT.  K.  T.  MACLE.^N. 

J.  G.   DEKLE.  J.  P.  TURNER. 

J.  H.  WHALEY.  W.  H.    CULPEPPER. 

J.   W.  COCHRAN.  K.  L.  TAYLOR. 

E.  T.  DAVIS,  President  Thomasville  Agricultural  Association. 


Messrs.  Miller  &  Harris,  Fort  Valley,  Ga.:  Atlanta,  Ga. ,  November  9,  1875. 

Gentlemen — It  aff"ords  us  pleasure  to  say  that  wo  have  sold  your  Dow  Law  Cotton 
Planter  and  Guano  Distributor  for  several  seasons,  and  the  purchasers  hare  expressed 
universal  satisfaction.  We  feel  that  we  can  safely  say  that  no  better  or  greater  labor-saving 
implement  has  ever  been  invented.  Our  Mr.  Johnson  uses  one  himself,  and  says  he  would 
not  part  with  it  for  double  its  cost.  How  simple  a  thing  can  so  perfectly  sow  cotton  seed 
and  so  uniformly  distribute  fertilizers,  is  indeed  wonderful.  We  pity  the  cotton  planter 
that  plants  along  in  ihe  old  way,  and  passes  the  Dow  Law  by. 

Yours  truly,  (Signed.)  MARK  W.  JOHNSON  &  WOODRUFF. 


Messrs.  Miller  &  Harris:  Charlkston,  S.  C,  November  15,  1875. 

Gents — We  find  that  the  Dow  Law  Cotton   Platiter  is  still    tht'  gem^ral  favorite  with  our 
planters^  its  grc^at  simplicity  and  durability  being  great  points  in  its  favor. 

Yours  respectfully,  (Signed,)  J.   K.  ADGER  &  CO. 


i 


WANDO  FERTILIZER 

ACID  PHOSPHATE. 


WANDO   FERTILIZER. 

CASH.— Forty-Six  Dollars  per  Ton. 
TIME.— Fifiy-Two  Dollars  per  Ton. 

WANDO  ACID  PHOSPHATE. 

CASH.— Thirty  Dollars  per  Ton. 
TIME.— Thirty-Five  Dollars  per  Ton 

Each,  without  drayage,  in  lots  of  any  size,  delivered  at  the 
depot  of  South  Carolina  and  N.  E.  Railroads,  and  to  any  of  the 
wharves  on  eastern  side  of  City. 

Parties  wishing  to  pay  in  Cotton,  can  do  so  at  the  following 
prices  : 

WANDO    FERTILIZER. 

Sixty-Five  Dollars  per  ton,  payable  in  Middling 
Cotton,  at  16  cents,  1st  November,  1876. 

WANDO  ACID  PHOSPHATE. 

Forty-Five  Dollars  per  ton,  payable  in  Middling 
Cotton,  at  16  cents,  1st  November,  1876. 

Cotton  to  be  delivered  to  Agents,  or^to  nearest  Railroad  Depot, 
as  may  be  agreed  upon. 

For  sale  by  our  Agents  in  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and 
Georgia,  and  by  the  undersigned. 

¥ITTE  BROTHERS, 

General  Agents  Wando  Mining  and  ManufacturingTCo., 
CH:.A.K.LESTOISr,    S.    O. 


'  jm^racjtjj^^iwraoM:^ 


PHOSPHATE  COMPANY, 

OF  CHARLESTON,  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


F.  S.  RODGERS,  Treasurer.      \      F.  J.  PELZER,  PresH. 

DIMJEGTOItS. 

WM.  LEBBY,  WM.  P.  HALL, 

L.  D.  DeSAUSSURE,         B.  G.  PINCKNEY. 


ATLANTIC  PHOSPHATE  $44  per  ton  cash,  or  $50  per  ton,  payable  1st  November, 
1876,  or  $65  per  ton,  payable  in  Cotton  at  fifteen  cents  per  pound  for  Charleston  Middling 
and  grades  above ;  Cotton  to  be  delivered  prior  to  lat  November,  1876,  at  the  nearest  rail- 
road depot. 

ACID  PHOSPHATE,  $28  per  ton,  cash,  or  $33  per  ton,  payable  1st  November,  1876,  or 
$45  per  ton,  payable  in  Cotton  at  fifteen  cents  per  pound  for  Charleston  Middling,  and  grades 
above ;  Cotton  to  be  delivered  prior  to  lat  November,  1876,  at  the  nearest  railroad  depot. 

PELZER,  RODGERS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 


ETIWAN  FERTILIZERS. 

Etiwan  Guano. 

A   iirst   class 

FERTILIZER 

for   Cotton,  Wheat,   Tobacco,  Grass,   Vegetables   and   Flowers. 


The  highest  grade  of 


SOLUBLE   PHOSPHORIC   ACID 

offered    by  any  Fertilizer ;    and,    therefore,   the   cheapest    and 
best  material    for  compost. 

Agents  at  all  usual  railroad  deliveries  and  at  seaports  will 
furnish  further  details. 

V/m.  C.  BEE  &  CO., 

Greneral  Agents^ 


OH[ji.F^L.li:STOIV,  s.  o. 


THE  ATLANTIC  COAST  LINE. 


The  Favorite  Passenger  Route 

BETWE.1IN  THE 

NORTH  AND  SOUTH. 

Quick  Time, 

Easy  Grades, 


AND 


Close  Connections. 


PULLMAN  PALACE  CARS 

Oxx  £1,11  3\rig;li.1;  ^x-A-ixxs, 

AND 

PARLOR  CARS  on  Day  Trains. 

Passengers  should  ask  for  Tickets  "via  WILMINGTON,"  and 
take  none  others. 

Tickets  on  sale  at  all  the  principal  Ticket  Offices  in  the  North 
and  South. 


For  further  information,  apply  to  the  undersigned. 


General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent, 

WILMINGTON,  N.  C. 


Direct  all  Commnnications  to  D.  WYATT  AIKEN,  Cokesbury,  S.  C 


Price  ^S.OO  per  Annum,  ancl  Postnge  lO  cts. 


tiltili 
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Big  Cotton  Crops  Again. 

Mr.  Crawford  comes  up  promptly  in  reply  to  our  expression  of  wonder,  in  the 
March  number  of  the  Rural  Carolinian,  as  to  the  probable  cost  of  making 
those  mammoth  cotton  crops  of  which  now-a-days  we  hear  so  frequently.  Let  us 
estimate  the  cost  of  a  single  acre  of  say  two  bales,  or  eight  hundred  pounds,  of 
lint  cotton. 

First,  to  properly  underdrain  the  acre  will  cost  thirty  dollars  ;  the  one  hundred 
cart-loads  of  good  manure  are  worth  fifty  dollars;  the  four  hundred  pounds  of 
guano,  or  ammoniated  superphosphate,  are  worth  twelve  dollars,  and  the  subsoiling 
say  three  more,  or  a  total  cost  of  ninety-five  dollars,  so  thoroughly  prepare  one 
acre  of  land  so  that  it  will  yield  two  bales  of  cotton,  one-third  less  than  Mr. 
Crawford  says  it  will  yield. 

To  cultivate  a  crop  upon  an  acre  thus  prepared  is  no  more  labor  than  is  required 
to  cultivate  the  poorest  acre  on  the  farm.  The  seed  at  usual  prices  will  pay  for 
that,  and  ordinarily  the  two  bales  of  cotton  will  reimburse  the  owner  for  his  entire 
outlay.  So  thac  the  second  year  this  acre  will  be  thoroughly  underdrained,  greatly 
enriched,  and  begin  the  crop  upon  an  equal  footing  with  any  other  acre  upon  the 
farm.  If  it  produces  the  second  year  but  a  single  bale,  it  will  net  double  the 
amount  of  the  average  acre  on  the  farm. 

Annually,  this  acre,  by  a  small  application  of  fertilizers  and  proper  rotation,  can 
be  made  to  improve,  and  thus  will  always  exceed  in  productiveness  the  adjacent 
portions  of  the  crop. 

"We  all  know  how  easy  it  is  to  work  out  a  beautiful  net  yield  from  an  improved 
acre  of  land,  when  the  work  is  done  on  paper  ;  for  the  premises  and  conclusions  of 
a  farmer's  reasoning,  when  he  does  it  by  figures,  and  not  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow, 
are  the  most  beautiful  and  captivating  logical  reasonings,  but  alas,  alas,  how  '.ften 
these  paper  crops  deceive  us!  There  are  so  many  contingencies  between  the  prepa- 
ration and  the  harvest,  that  nothing  can  be  foretold  with  even  probable  certainty. 
No.  4,  Vol.  7  10 
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Then  again,  we  find  our  labor  so  abundant,  so  cheap,  so  accustomed  to  old  ruts, 
and  we  can  get  land  so  low,  and  it  is  so  easy  to  let  the  mule  and  his  driver  go 
skimming  over  twenty-five  to  thirty  acres,  and  make  a  pretty  fair  crop  without 
fertilizing  with  any  of  Mr.  Crawford's  special  manure,  that  most  men  think  it  idle 
talk  to  advise  them  to  expend  ninety  dollars  on  an  acre  of  land,  when  they  can't 
get  ninety  dollars  at  one  time  scarcely  during  the  year. 

And  then,  too,  they  say,  "  I  can  cultivate  five  acres  for  less  money  than  is  here 
required  to  prepare  one,  and  my  five  will  make  more  than  his  one,  and  last  me  a 
lifetime." 

Others  will  say,  I  can  rent  out  ninety  dollars  worth  of  land  and  get  two  bales  of 
cotton,  and  it  don't  cost  me  anything.     And  so  it  goes. 

Until  lands  are  worth  more  than  they  are  in  the  South,  and  labor  gets  more 
scarce  and  better  educated,  it  will  continue  to  be  a  debatable  question  whether  the 
policy  of  "  intensive"  farming  can  be  practically  and  profitably  applied  to  our 
section  or  in  the  South. 

But  let  Mr.  Crawford  speak  for  himself,  for  he  is  a  practical  man  : 

Editor  Rural  Carolinian  :  It  might  be  interesting  to  some  of  your  readers 
to  know  how  I  made  such  a  large  yield  of  cotton  off  one  acre  ;  as  there  are  a  good 
many  in  the  State  who  do  not  believe  that  two  bales  can  be  made  off  one  acre,  I 
will  tell  them  how  to  make  three. 

First,  have  your  land  well  underdrained  ;  when  that  is  done,  the  first  week  in 
February,  haul  from  under  your  shed  one  hundred  cart  loads  of  well  rotted,  un- 
leached  manure,  also  four  hundred  pounds  Guano,  and  two  bushels  salt ;  broad- 
cast this  on  one  acre,  and  turn  under,  with  a  two  horse  Watt  plough,  eight  or  ten 
inches  deep,  not  forgetting  to  add  a  little  White  Man's  Sweat,  the  best  fertilizer 
ever  used. 

If  your  land  breaks  up  in  clods,  use  the  Nishwitz's  harrow  ;  if  not,  the  rotting 
will  do  ;  be  sure  to  have  your  land  well  pulverized. 

When  the  season  suits  to  plant,  lay  off  your  rows  four  feet  apart,  put  in  four 
hundred  pounds  of  Guano,  bed  on  that ;  get  a  peck  of  the  Cheatham  seed ;  soak 
in  warm  water  twenty-four  hours  ;  roll  in  plaster  ;  plant  in  chops  three  feet  apart, 
four  seed  to  the  chop  ;  cover  with  the  hoe  ;  then  run  a  roller  over  your  beds,  which 
will  leave  them  two  inches  above  the  level ;  when  the  plants  get  large  enough,  thin 
out  with  the  hand,  leaving  two  in  each  hill  ;  let  the  hoe  hands  follow. 

I  always  prefer  thinning  to  a  stand  before  running  round.  I  get  healthier  plants; 
they  stand  up  better,  and  grow  off  faster. 

The  next  work  is  done  with  a  cultivator,  run  twice  in  a  row.  I  never  use  a 
plough  after  the  bedding  up  is  done.     I  complete  the  work  with  sweep  and  hoe. 

Notwithstanding  the  severe  drought,  I  made  off  one  acre  three  bales,  weighing 
43333=l,.'iOO  pounds,  which  I  sold  for  $156;  sohl  thirty-six  bushels  for  S360  ;  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Cheatham  $500  for  the  largest  yield,  and  a  820  premium  was 
awarded  at  the  State  Fair  for  the  second  best  staple.  You  can  please  comment  on 
this  if  you  think  it  worth  attention.  With  my  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  your 
valuable  paper,  I  am  yours,  truly,  J.  M.  CRAWFORD. 
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As  a  paper  well  worth  beiug  read  in  connection  with  Mr.  Crawford's  article  on 
' '  the  way  how  to  make  three  bales  of  cotton  from  one  acre  of  land,"  we  commend 
to  our  readers  the  following  article,  which  we  clip  from  a  Northern  exchange. 

The  average  Southern  farmer  will  thoroughly  appreciate  the  "  wastes  "  this 
writer  speaks  of,  for  he  can  but  see  them  every  day  of  his  life.  Our  innumerable 
fences,  put  just  where  they  ought  not  to  be,  and  left  year  after  year  to  become 
weaker  as  a  preventive  against  the  incursions  of  stock  ;  the  wet,  sour  places  on  our 
farms,  which  if  underdrained  would  be  the  richest  land  in  the  field,  now  left  to 
breed  miasma ;  the  idle  people  of  the  country,  black  and  white,  men  and  women, 
and  youths  ;  the  impoverished  plow  stock  of  the  country,  and  the  general  lack  of 
provender  and  shelter,  all  tend  to  prove  that  we  are  systematically  opposed  to  any 
method  that  requires  the  application  of  brains  as  well  as  muscle  to  the  recuperation 
of  our  lost  fortunes  through  the  net  profits  of  the  farm. 

But,  as  the  writer  says,  we  must  make  haste  slowly  when  we  set  about  applying 
the  system  of  high  farming  to  our  respective  farms.  And,  in  our  judgement,  the 
very  first  step  to  be  taken  is  to  erect  comfortable  shelter  for  our  stock,  and  under 
them  to  use  every  possible  effort  to  increase  the  manure  bank.  If  we  will  practice 
this  habit,  we  will  next  learn  it  is  better  economy  to  reclaim  and  manure  wet 
tracts  of  land,  than  to  spread  manure  on  poor,  dry  spots.  We  have  ever  found  it 
the  best  economy  to  fertilize  the  best  land.  It  is  far  easier  to  keep  a  rich  spot  fer- 
tile, than  to  enrich  a  poor  spot  of  laud.  With  these  two  steps  taken,  the  road  to 
high  farming  becomes  more  accessible,  and  we  can  more  easily  adopt  such  other 
methods  as  the  wants  of  the  farm  suggest  for  its  improvement. 

But  read  the  following  ; 

It  is  very  plain  that  the  high  priced  lands  of  the  East  must  be  cultivated  in  a 
method  different  from  that  by  which  the  cheap,  but  productive  lands  of  the  West 
are  cultivated.  AVhen  farm  lands  attain  a  value  of  $100  to  $200  or  more  per  acre, 
there  must  be  a  suitable  system  of  cultivation  adopted,  or  farming  upon  them  is 
not  profitable.  The  average  crops  here  are  far  below  what  they  should  be,  and  it 
has  been  proved  that  upon  fair  soil,  with  suitable  cultivation,  the  crops  grown  are 
far  in  excess  of  the  average.  We  know,  personally,  of  seventy-five  bushels  of 
shelled  corn,  forty  bushels  of  wheat,  seventy-five  to  eighty  bushels  of  oats  per  acre, 
grown  upon  ordinary  farming  lauds  by  intelligent  farmers. 

There  is  no  discussion  on  this  point ;  its  possibility  is  universally  admitted,  and 
it  only  remains  to  relate  how  this  success  has  been  achieved,  and  how  it  may  be 
again. 

The  prevalent  careless  system — if  system  it  may  be  called — must  be  abandoned 
and  a  new  one  commenced  in  farm  management,  in  which  there  must  be  no  waste 
of  land,  no  waste  of  labor,  no  waste  of  material,  and  every  possible  advantage  must 
be  seized  upon.  AVaste  of  land  consists  in  having  useless  fences  occupying  ground 
that  might  be  cultivated  ;  in  having  wet,  uudraiued  spots,  that  are  comparatively 
useless,  and  using  land  for  pasture  that  might  be  made  far  more  productive  by 
raising  soiling  crops.  Waste  of  labor  consists  in  ploughing  and  cultivating  land  year 
after  year  that  is  not  sufficiently  fertile  to  produce  a  paying  crop ;  in  planting  and 
sowing  crops  and  permitting  them  to  be  overrun  with  weeds,  and  in  raising  crops 
and  not  securing  at  the  proper  time.     Waste  of  material  consists  in  feeding  poor 
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stock  at  a  loss  ;  in  neglecting  the  welfare  of  the  stock  by  not  providing  comfort- 
able shelter  during  the  inclement  weather,  in  using  fodder  in  uneconomical  methods, 
exposing  manure,  that  important  element  in  successful  farming.'  to  the  weather, 
whereby  its  most  valuable  qualities  are  leached  away,  and  in  attempting  to  culti- 
vate more  land  than  can  be  cultivated  properly  and  profitably. 

High  tanning  consists  in  avoiding  these  and  other  wastes,  and  the  resulting 
losses,  and  in  cultivating  the  farm  in  such  a  way  that  the  utmost  profit  shall  be 
realized  from  the  land,  the  labor,  and  the  material  employed. 

But  the  serious  question  is:  '"  How  shall  this  system  be  commenced?"  This  is 
asked  as  well  by  the  farmer  who  has  sufficient  money  wherewith  to  improve  his 
farm,  as  by  one  whose  daily  labor  upon  the  farm  only  sufBces  to  earn  his  daily 
bread.  It  is  as  difficult  a  problem  for  the  one  as  for  the  other.  We  find  by  ex- 
perience that  in  this  process  one  must  needs  "  make  haste  slowly  "  if  he  looks  for 
profit,  and  the  closer  he  looks  to  his  own  resources  for  materials,  instead  of  unwisely 
spending  his  money  for  outside  help  or  material,  the  more  economical  will  be  his 
progress.  It  is  also  necessary  that  labor  or  money  shall  be  only  expended  in  such 
a.  way  that  it  shall  tell  in  the  shape  of  profits.  For  instance,  it  is  far  more  profit- 
able to  have  a  good  pig  in  a  poor  j)en,  so  long  as  it  is  sufficient  for  proj)er  shelter, 
than  to  have  a  poor  pig  in  a  costly  pen,  and  the  same  with  other  stock  and  their 
■stables,  and  with  crops  and  barns.  Further  consideration  of  this  subject  will  be 
■resumed  in  our  next  communication.  V. 

Victor,  N.  Y. 

The  Use  of  Salt  for  Stock. 


Recent  inquiry  has  convinced  us,  that  a  majoritv  of  the  stock  of  our  country 
do  not  taste  a  grain  of  salt  in  a  twelve  month.  That  it  is  valuable  and  advanta- 
geous to  all  kinds  of  stock,  even  if  considered  simply  as  a  condiment,  we  well 
know  from  experience.  Our  system  is  to  throw  a  handful  of  salt  to  each  plough 
animal  and  cow  or  sheep  every  Sundav  morning. 

Why  Sunday,  you  say  ?  Simply  because  that  is  a  day  of  rest,  and  the  animal 
will  frequently  lick  at  the  morsel  of  salt  half  the  day.  If  given  during  the  week, 
the  salt  W'ould  get  mixed  in  the  food,  and  frequently  prevent  the  aninnil  from 
eating  his  meal  in  time  to  go  to  work  when  needed,  for,  however  much  they  relish 
salt,  it  is  usually  taken  in  a  very  delicate  way. 

Reader,  carefully  peru.se  the  following  article  from  the  New  York  Times,  and  then 
investigate  the  inquiry  whether  your  employees  have  salted  yours  or  their  stock 
since  last  spring.  Thousnnds  of  freedmen  now  own  mules  and  horses  and  cows, 
and  thousands  of  such  owners  don't  care  for  salt  even  in  their  own  food,  and  of 
course  can  see  no  reason  why  their  stock  should  have  it. 

The  regular  use  of  salt  has  long  been  recognized  by  all  feeders  of  cattle,  and 
farm  stock  as  of  great  benefit,  if  not  of  absolute  necessity  to  their  welfare.  If  we 
were  to  judge  as  regards  the  lower  animals  by  what  we  know  of  the  necessities  of 
••urown  race,  we  should  be  well  convinced  that  salt  is  essential  to  their  health  and 
growth.  For  ourselves,  salt  is  one  of  the  necessities  of  our  existence,  and  the 
larger  proportion  of  vegetable  food  as  compared  with  animal  fi)od  that  we  consume 
the  more  of  it  we  need.  It  would,  therefore,  be  reasonable  to  suppose  that  herbiv- 
orous animals  require  a  certain  supply  of  salt  for  the  sustenance  of  their  vital 
functions  But  this  matter  has  been  so  clearly  and  definitely  settled  by  al)undant 
experience  that  there  is  no  room  for  doubt  about  it.  Nevertheless,  a  very  large  por- 
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tion  of  our  stock  arc  either  deprived  of  salt  altogether,  except  the  insufficient 
quantity  that  they  procure  in  their  food,  or  are  only  very  sparingly  and  irregularly 
supplied  with  it.  Instead  of  a  regular  and  stated  allowance,  the  majority  receive 
only  a  fitful  and  altogether  iusufhcient  one.  How  much  of  the  disorder  and 
disease  with  which  farm  stock  is  afflicted  is  due  to  this  neglect  can  hardly  he  esti- 
mated ;  but  doubtless  the  most  of  it  is  due  to  this  cause.  There  is  no  question  that 
many  diseases  to  which  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  are  liable  could  be  prevented, 
were  they  permitted  free  access  at  all  times  to  an  adequate  supply  of  salt.  But  of 
the  peculiar  necessities  of  the  animal,  the  nature  of  salt,  and  the  amount  of  it  re- 
quired in  a  given  time,  there  is  a  general  want  of  accurate  knowledge.  Indeed, 
the  ignorance  of  some  fitrmers  upon  this  important  subject  is  astonishing.  Cases 
have  occurred  in  which,  after  their  stock  has  been  deprived  of  salt  altogether  for 
an  unknown  period  of  time,  farmers  have  thrown  to  them  several  pounds  at  once 
— the  sediment  of  their  meat-barrels,  for  instance — and  the  animals,  hungering  for 
it,  have  partaken  too  freely  and  have  been  fatally  poisoned.  Few  who  give  a 
regular  supply  of  salt  to  their  stock  are  aware  that  when  given  in  excess  it  is  an 
acrid  and  irritant  poison,  which  is  rapidly  fatal  in  its  effects. 

The  blood,  cellular  tissues  and  bones  of  animals  contain  salt,  and  this  must  be 
supplied  in  their  food.  But  a  still  greater  necessity  for  it  arises  from  the  demands 
of  the  digestive  organs.  These  require  for  their  healthful  action  a  large  supply 
which,  when  their  purposes  are  served,  is  not  retained  in  the  system,  but  is  voided 
in  the  secretions  and  the  excrements.  All  of  these  contain  salt  in  large  propor- 
tions, and  whether  it  exists  in  them  as  a  necessary  or  an  accidental  constituent,  it 
must  be  supplied  in  the  food,  or  the  animal  suffers  from  the  want  of  it.  Every 
vegetable  contains  salt  in  varying  proportions,  and  animals  which  feed  upon  tliem 
derive  a  portion  of  their  supply  in  that  way.  But  this  is  not  adequate  to  their 
needs.  One  hundred  pounds  of  dry  hay  contains  six  ounces  of  salt ;  one  hundred 
pounds  of  clover  contains  five  ounces,  one  hundred  pounds  of  straw  one  and  one- 
half  ounces,  and  one  hundred  pounds  of  fresh  potatoes  or  turnips  one-tenth  of  an 
ounce.  An  ox  that  consumes  thirty  pounds  of  hay  daily  thus  takes  in  this  food 
less  than  two  ounces  of  salt  But  an  ox  voids  in  his  urine  five  ounces  of  salt  in 
twenty-four  hours,  and  besides  this  there  is  a  further  quantity  voided  in  the  dung 
and  in  the  perspiration  from  the  skin,  which  has  never  yet  been  estimated,  so  far  as 
we  are  aware.  It  is  very  clear,  however,  that  the  salt  contained  in  the  food  of  an 
ox  is  altogether  insufficient  to  supply  the  wastes  of  the  body.  The  urine  of  the 
horse  contains  over  five  per  cent,  of  saline  substances,  of  which  the  largest  portion 
is  salt,  and  but  a  small  quantity  of  this  can  be  derived  from  the  hay  he  consumes, 
and  but  a  mere  trace  of  it  from  the  grain.  The  cases  of  the  sheep  and  the  pig  are 
very  similar. 

Salt  is  a  composite  substance,  and  consists  of  three  parts  of  chlorine  combined 
with  two  parts  of  sodium,  a  silvery  white  metal,  of  which  soda  is  an  oxide.  Salt  is 
not  composed  in  part  of  soda,  as  is  frequently  supposed,  but  of  the  metal  sodium 
itself,  in  the  proportion  mentioned.  It  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  substances  exist- 
ing in  nature,  being  found  everywhere,  in  all  soils,  from  which  it  is  being  con- 
tinually washed  by  the  rains  into  the  streams  By  these  it  is  conveyed  into  the 
ocean,  where  it  is  constantly  accumulating.  That  it  is  thus  abstracted  from  the 
land  is  proved  by  the  saltness  of  every  lake  which  has  no  outlet,  as  our  own  Great 
Salt  Lake  and  others  similarly  without  an  outflow.  When  taken  into  the  stomach 
of  an  animal  in  large  quantities  it  irritates  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  intestines, 
producing  fatal  inflammation  and  disorganization.  In  small  quantities  it  facilitates 
decomposition,  but  in  large  quantities  it  is  an  antiseptic  and  a  preservative  of  both 
vegetable  and  animal  substances.  It  is  therefore  an  aid  to  digestion  when  given  in 
proper  quantities,  and  assists  the  stomach  and  intestines  in  their  operations 

To  discriminate  the  quantity  needed  for  the  different  domestic  a  limals,  numer- 
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ous  careful  experimeuts  have  been  made.  Recognizing  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject, the  French  Government,  not  many  years  ago,  commissioned  a  number  of 
practical  and  scientific  persons  to  investigate  and  report  upon  it.  In  their  report 
the  following  scale  was  fixed  upon  as  the  minimum  daily  allowances  for  the  differ- 
ent amounts  in  ordinary  condition,  viz  : 

Ounces. 

For  a  working  OX  or  milch  cow 2 

For  fattening  stall-fed  oxen 2J  to  4i 

For  fattening  pigs 1     to  2 

For  store  sheep  (double  for  fat  sheep) h    to    t 

For  horses  and  mules 1 

A  German  dairyman  found,  after  many  trials,  that  with  two  ounces  of  salt  daily 
his  cows  gave  the  most  milk.  The  careful  chemist  and  farmer.  Boussingault,  once 
fed  six  steers  for  thirteen  months  in  two  lots,  giving  the  same  kind  of  fodder  and 
water  to  each,  but  giving  one  lot  one  ounce  and  an  (,'ighth  daily,  and  to  the  other 
none.  A  remarkable  difference  was  at  once  raanife.-t  The  first  lot  were  all  sleek, 
smooth-coated,  and  in  perfect  condition  ;  the  other  became  rough,  mangy,  and  ill- 
conditioned,  and  each  weighed  at  the  end  of  the  test  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds 
less  than  those  that  had  been  supplied  with  salt.  Many  other  similar  results  might 
be  cited,  but  these  are  sufficit^nt  to  induce  those  who  still  doubt  the  value  of  salt 
for  all  kinds  of  farm  stock  to  test  the  matter  for  themselves. 

Not  only  is  salt  an  agreeable  and  needful  article  of  food,  but  it  is  in  some  diseases 
almost  a  specific  remedy.  For  those  parasitic  diseases,  to  which  sheep  are  very 
subject,  such  as  the  liver  rot,  (flukes  in  the  liver),  verminous  bronchitis  (worms 
in  the  bronchial  tubes),  and  worms  in  the  stomach  and  intestines,  salt  is  an  unfail- 
ing remedy,  as  well  as  an  effectual  preventive.  The  irritating  worms  which  some- 
times infest  the  rectum  of  the  horse  are  removed  at  once  by  an  injection  of  a 
solution  of  one  ounce  of  salt  in  a  quart  of  water.  But  it  is  as  a  constant  addition  to 
the  food  that  it  is  most  useful  as  a  preservative  of  the  health  of  our  domestic 
animals. 

A  Southern  Pacific  Railroad. 


We  do  not  propose  discussing  the  constitutional  question  as  to  whether  Congress 
has  a  right  to  grant  subsidies  to  railroads,  or  other  internal  improvements  ;  but  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  the  time  for  strict  construction  after  the  manner  of 
the  Democracy  of  the  olden  time  is  about  passed,  and  whether  we  will  or  not,  the 
majority  of  the  people  of  this  Unifin  seem  wedded  to  the  idea  that  subsidies  are 
just  and  right.  Well,  if  they  are  just  and  right  to  one  section  of  the  Union,  they 
are  equally  so  to  the  other  sections  For  this  reason  we  are  earnestly  in  favor  of 
Government  aid  to  a  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  and  are  not  afraid  to  say  that, 
rather  than  not  have  the  aid  granted,  we  would  advocate  the  bill  known  as  "  Tom 
Scott's  scheme  for  a  Southern  Pacific  Railway." 

That  rings  have  been  formed,  and  Credit  Mohilier  swindles  practiced  upon  the 
Government  and  the  people,  is  no  argument  why  the  South  should  not  be  at  this 
late  day  developed  by  aid  from  the  Government,  as  well  as  the  North  was  in  the 
past.  We  want  development,  and  a  transcontinental  railroad,  through  regions 
never  blockaded  by  snow,  will  develop  us  more  rapidly  than  any  other  scheme 
imaginable. 

This  enterprise,  during  its  completion,  would  give  employment  to  hundreds  of 
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thousands  of  laborers,  and,  after  completion,  would  perfect  the  railroad  system  of 
the  South,  now  so  deplorably  behind  the  world.  This  effected,  our  mineral  re- 
sources and  agricultural- capabilities  would  be  developed,  and  we  would  soon  be, 
as  we  should  be,  the  most  prosperous  people  in  Christendom. 

The  State  of  Georgia  hsvs  iron  ore  enough  to  supply  the  world  for  a  century,  and 
tons  of  it  have  been  shipped  advantageously  to  Pennsylvania.  But  her  mines  are 
now  stagnant,  and  investments  in  them  greatly  below  par. 

Alabama  has  coal  enough  for  the  world,  and  all  the  iron  Georgia  cannot  supply  ; 
but  eid  bono  f  Her  development  as  au  iron  and  coal  producing  State  is  yet  in 
embryo. 

Mississippi  might  be  made  to  produce  two  millions  of  bales  of  cotton,  and  then 
not  have  all  her  lands  under  cultivation.  If  we  mistake  not,  the  few  counties, 
seven,  we  believe,  in  the  Yazoo  Delta,  produced,  in  1860;  one-tenth  of  the  largest 
cotton  crop  ever  harvested.     To-day  the  entire  State  scarcely  produces  any  more. 

And  we  need  say  notliing  of  Arkansas  and  Texas,  and  the  continued  tract  of 
country  westward,  through  which  a  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  would  be  built. 
There  is  room  for  ten  millions  of  people  in  the  South  along  this  line,  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  we  can  conceive  of  nothing  that  would  tend  more  surely 
to  the  immigration  of  that  or  a  greater  number  of  souls  than  the  building  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  Hence  we  say  let  it  be  built,  and  let  Congress  aid  it 
from  the  National  Treasury  as  much  as  possible. 

Read  the  following  note  from  a  valued  friend,  who  knows  whereof  he  speaks  : 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  immense  value  to  Southern  industries  of  a  Pacific 
railroad  somewhere  about  the  thirty- second  parallel. 

It  appears  that  the  General  Government  has  spent  8170,000,000  in  making 
public  improvements  in  the  Northern  States,  and  only  $19,000,000  in  the  Southern 
States.  That  is  nearly  nine  times  as  much  North  as  South.  Isn't  it  reasonable, 
then,  that  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad — either  the  Texas  and  Pacific,  or  some 
other  ou  that  line — should  ask  a  subsidy  or  assistance  in  some  form  from  Congress? 

It  was  after  the  aid  extended  to  the  Northern  Pacific  and  to  the  Union  and  the 
Central  Pacific  roads  had  been  given,  that  Congress  was  seized  with  this  spasm  of 
public  economy  and  this  paroxysm  of  constitutional  limitation.  CORSAIR. 
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It  always  gives  us  pleasure  to  read  of  any  industrial  enterprise  that  tends  to 
develop  the  South.  For  we  are  so  wofully  behind  hand  in  progressive  develop- 
ment, that  these  enterprises  in  the  South  are  like  oases  in  the  desert.  We  publish 
with  pleasure,  and  hope  our  readers  will  be  equally  pleased  to  read,  the  following 
article,  taken  from  the  Cartersville  Express : 

There  is  no  section  of  Georgia,  and,  indeed,  of  the  United  States,  where  the 
munificent  hand  of  Providence  has  scattered  so  many,  and  so  profusely,  the  ele- 
ments of  material  wealth  as  that  of  Cherokee,  Georgia.  If  the  other  portions  of 
the  western  hemisphere  had  been  made  by  jobs,   it   would   appear  that  after  all 
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other  sections  had  been  created  it  was  necessary  for  the  hand  of  nature  to  make 
one  grand  stroke,  and  that  was  the  creation  of  this  magnificent  country.  Here 
nature  has  given  us  a  succession  of  blessings  in  our  agricultural  lands  and  mineral 
deposits.  The  hills  and  mountains  are  filled  with  all  kinds  of  minerals,  while  the 
vales  and  valleys  present  to  the  eye  the  grandest  panoramas  of  fertile  plains,  rich 
and  inexhaustible  in  productions. 

The  works  we  now  attempt  to  describe  in  a  feeble  way  are  the  most  splendid 
of  their  kind  upon  the  American  continent — inexhaustible  in  supply  and  unap- 
proachable in  quality,  rivalling  in  their  productions  the  famous  Portland  cement. 
These  works  are  located  about  one  and  a  quarter  miles  from  Kingston,  imme- 
diately on  the  W.  and  A.  R.  R.,  with  side  tracks  for  the  convenience  of  the  works. 
These  were  formerly  known  as  Howard's  lime  works,  and  were  first  developed  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  who  owned  the  property,  Col.  Charles  W.  Howard. 

Three  years  ago  Col.  George  H.  Waring,  son-in-law  of  Col  Howard,  being  in 
possession  of  the  property,  began  in  a  small  way  to  produce  cement.  By  close 
application  and  energy  he  has  succeeded  in  placing  his  cement  quite  prominently 
upon  the  market.  Up  to  the  present  time  a  water  mill  has  been  employed  to  crush 
and  grind  the  cement  rock;  but  the  demand  for  it  having  increased  so  rapidly 
Col.  Waring  found  he  could  not  supply  the  demand,  and  has  recently  purchased  and 
placed  in  position  the  best  improved  machinery  for  the  purpose.  He  has  a  splendid 
"  Buckeye  "  engine  of  fifty  horse  power,  and  two  fine  French  burr  stones,  four  feet 
in  diameter.  This  machinery  will  be  put  in  operation  in  a  short  while,  and  will 
have  a  capacity  of  two  hundred  barrels  per  day,  giving  employment  to  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  skilled  and  unskilled  workmen. 

For  the  past  two  years  the  cement  from  these  works  has  been  used  extensively 
by  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad  Company  in  the  building  of  bridges  and 
culverts.  Gen.  McRae,  Capt.  Postell,  Martin  Dooly,  and  Capt  Flynn,  all  have 
used  and  endorse  it,  both  on  the  Road  and  in  Atlanta,  and  no  other  cement  is  used 
by  that  Company.  Wherever  the  cement  has  been  used  it  is  pronounced  to  be  the 
best  on  the  market. 

The  cement  of  these  works  was  recently  placed  in  successful  competition  with 
the  Louisville  and  James  River  cement  works,  the  most  celebrated  in  the  United 
States.  The  contest  was  to  supply  the  cement  for  building  the  bridge  over  the 
Tennessee  River,  eight  miles  above  Chattanooga,  for  the  great  Cincinnati  Southern 
Railroad.  Such  was  the  superiority  of  the  Howard  cement  that  Col.  Waring 
received  the  contract,  and  will  furnish  five  thousand  barrels,  with  every  proba- 
bility of  supplying  all  the  cement  that  will  be  needed  in  the  construction  of  bridges 
and  culverts  on  that  Road.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  car-shed  at  Chatta- 
nooga was  built  with  the  Howard  cement. 

The  crushing  mills  and  the  engine  just  being  placed  in  position  are  splendid 
pieces  of  machinery — the  first  being  put  up  by  Mr.  Wm.  Brenner,  of  Atlanta, 
and  the  other  by  the  "  Buckeye"  Engine  Company,  of  Ohio.  The  popularity  of 
the  cement  here  manufactured  will,  in  a  few  years,  find  its  way  into  every  market 
upon  this  continent.  Mr.  T.  C  Douglas,  superintendent  of  masonry  of  the  East 
River  bridge.  New  York,  pronounces  the  Howard  cement  "  equally  as  good  as  the 
English  Portland  cement."  It  stands  better  for  cisterns  or  masonry  in  water  than 
any  other  cement  known,  and  in  its  manufacture  every  care  is  taken  to  produce  it 
free  of  lime. 

This  much  we  have  written  of  a  very  important  enterprise  in  our  county,  to 
show  to  our  distant  readers  one  among  many  of  the  vast  mineral  resources  which 
must  some  day  make  Bartow  County  one  of  the  wealthiest  counties  in  the  State. 
We  wish  Col.  Waring  may  realize  his  most  sanguine  expectations.  He  has  a  good 
thing,  because  it  is  inexhaustible,  and  because  its  quality  is  as  good,  if  not  the  best 
on  the  American  continent. 
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Quite  au  interest  lias  latterly  been  manifested  in  the  culture  of  the  chufa;  and 
since  the  war  the  peanut  crop  has  grown  into  a  sort  of  recognizable  agricultural 
power. 

Either  or  both  of  these  crops  now-a-days  prove  remunerative  on  a  small  scale, 
wherever  the  land  is  suitable.  Of  peanuts,  or  pindars,  every  family  in  the  South 
might  grow,  almost  without  cost,  enough  to  use  on  the  table  in  lieu  of  imported 
almonds,  or  other  less  valuable  nuts,  which  have  to  be  bought  before  they  can  be 
eaten. 

And  if  the  chufa  is  the  old  grass  nut  we  used  to  plant  when  a  boy,  in  a  corner 
in  the  garden,  we  think  a  small  patch  might  also  be  cultivated  by  the  boys  in  the 
family  to  give  them  something  to  do  at  odd  times.  We  do  not  know  a  great  deal 
of  the  chufa,  and  hence  are  not  prepared  to  endorse  the  following  from  the  Mobile 
Register,  which  says  : 

The  entire  country  seems  to  be  running  wild  about  the  chufa.  Everybody  wants 
to  plant  it,  and  all  who  talk  or  write  about  it  declare  it  to  be  entirely  on  a  level 
with  ihe  negro's  rabbit — good  for  everything.  We  look  upon  much  said  in  its 
favor  as  entirely  correct,  but  occasionally  we  find  a  devotee  going  a  little  beyond 
the  mark,  in  our  humble  judgment.  The  last  writer  on  the  subject,  read  by  us, 
declares  it  to  be  a  most  perfect  substitute  for  coffee.  Parched  and  ground,  and  put 
through  the  regular  process,  you  could  not  possibly  tell  it,  he  says,  from  real  "store 
coffee."  Well,  we  know  something  about  that — we  tried  it  for  coffee  last  year. 
We  didn't  relish  it,  though  our  dislike  may  have  been  the  result  of  a  prejudice. 
In  Confederate  times  we  contracted  a  decided  dislike  for  butternut-bark  pills,  and 
as  the  man  is  not  living  who,  testing  chufa  coffee  and  butternut-bark  pills,  could 
tell  t'other  from  which,  this  may  possibly  account  for  our  dislike. 

But  of  the  peanut,  or  piudar,  we  know  enough  to  say,  every  farmer  ought  to 
grow  a  few  bushels  for  home  use.  Our  friend  "  C  "  gives  us  a  very  good  reason  for 
believing  it  would  be  profitable  to  pay  much  more  attention  to  the  peanut.  He 
says : 

"It  is  only  few  years  ago  that  a  friend  of  mine,  living  near  Columbia,  gave  up 
an  attempt  he  made  to  raise  pindars,  or  peanuts — the  Arachis  hypogcea  of  the  books 
— because  he  could  find  no  market  for  his  crop.  He  was  unwilling  to  parch  and 
peddle  them  in  Columbia,  and  wanted  a  market  where  he  could  sell  his  crop  in  the 
bulk.  They  were  quoted  in  none  of  the  New  York  papers  ;  and  so  far  as  my 
enquiries  went,  there  was  no  general  market  for  pindars.  I  see  now  that  Norfolk, 
Va.,  does  a  considerable  business  in  this  line,  and  doubtless  did  then,  but  we  did 
not  know  it.  The  prices  range  from  S1.50  to  SI. 80  a  bushel,  rarely  falling  below 
•"1.25,  and  sometimes  touching  $2  50  a  bushel.  The  highest  prices  are  paid  in 
March,  April,  and  May,  and  the  lowest  in  November.  The  Norfolk  market 
received  during  the  year  ending  September  30,  1875,  an  aggregate  of  91,407  bags. 
Petersburg  and  Richmond  received  between  15,000  and  20,000  bags  during  the 
same  year.  The  State  of  Virginia  raised  in  1874,  109,317  bags.  A  bag  means 
about  three  and  a  half  bushels.  Virginia's  crop  of  pindars,  in  1874,  amounted, 
then,  to  382.610  bushels  ;  and  this,  at  $1.65 — average  price— a  bushel,  is  worth 
8731,396.     Isn't  the  Arachis  hypogcea  worthy  the  attention  of  our  planters? 

A  planter  of  peanuts  in  Sussex  County,  Virginia,  in  1875.  raised  335  bushels  on 
five  and  a  half  acres  of  land.  That  is  over  sixty  bushels  to  the  acre.  Thus,  at 
$1.80  a  bushel,  the  planter  realizes  over  $109  to  the  acre,  and  ten  acres  would 
yield  81,090.  CORSAIR. 
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AVe  loathe  the  use  of  tobacco  iu  every  possible  way,  but  perhaps  deserve  no 
credit  fur  this  virtue,  for  we  could  not,  if  we  would,  use  the  weed  of  solace;  we  do 
not,  however,  understand  why  those  who  use  it  do  not  cultivate  it  as  a  matter  of 
economy.  Five  cents  a  day  is  less  than  the  average  tobacco  chewer  spends  for  the 
pleasure  of  "squirting  "  ambeer  "  (?)  all  over  the  floor,  whether  in  church  or  store, 
and  this  little  expense,  if  husbanded  for  better  purposes,  would  buy  more  flour  or 
meat  than  a  man  and  his  wife  would  eat  in  a  year. 

But  home-made  tobacco  "  burns  my  tongue,"  we  often  hear  ;  then  if  we  chewed, 
we  think  we  would  plant  enough  to  sell  and  realize  from  the  sale,  at  least,  what 
would  buy  our  annual  supply.  In  days  of  yore  Soufeh  Carolina  tobacco  did  not 
burn  men's  tongues,  for  it  coraraauded  a  good  price,  and  was  exported  abroad. 

We  clip  the  following  interesting  article  on  this  subject  from  the  Camden 
Journal : 

"  Great  as  has  been  the  increase  iu  the  production  of  tobacco,  greater  still  has 
been  the  demand.  Men  of  middle  age  remember  when  the  finest  Cuba  cigar, 
whose  delicious  flavor,  when  the  box  was  opened,  filled  the  soul  of  the  fortunate 
possessor  with  visions  of  delight,  could  be  bought  iu  the  town  of  Camden,  from  our 
old  friend,  Monsieur  Lemiere,  whom  we  all  remember,  for  fifty  cents  a  bunch  at 
retail,  or  eighteen  dollars  a  thousand.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  such  a  cigar 
now,  redolent  as  it  was  with  the  richest  odor  of  the  Antilles. 

We  well  remember  our  first  five  cent  cigar,  (alas  !  we  well  remember  still  better 
our  "  first  Americano,"  at  two  for  a  cent,  known  sometimes  by  a  less  respectable 
name.)  You  would  be  ashamed  to  offer  a  friend  a  five  cent  cigar ;  even  three  for  a 
quarter  is  looked  upon  with  suspicion.  About  1835  the  "Principe"  was  intro- 
duced ;  a  black,  rough  looking  cigar,  burning  evenly,  with  a  white  ash,  but  of  won- 
derful fragrance  and  flavor ;  it  sold  for  five  cents,  fearful  price  for  a  freshman's 
pocket,  but  it  was  considered  the  handsome  thing  to  do  to  raise  ten  cents,  take  a 
friend  up  town  and  treat  him  to  a  Principe. 

Cigars  are  now  made,  we  understand,  that  sell  in  Cuba  for  two  hundred  dollars 
a  thousand.  Nothing  outside  of  the  "  Whiskey  Ring  "  could,  we  suppose,  afford 
to  handle  such  as  those,  or  that  "  mighty  one,"  whose  name,  as  old  Herodotus  says 
of  the  Egyptian  mysteries,  it  would  not  be  lawful  even  to  mention,  as  he  sits  en- 
throned, surrounded  with  a  'nimbus"  of  cigar  smoke,  viewing,  between  his  puffs, 
lesser  mortality  crawling  at  his  feet,  A  ten  cent  cigar  is  nothing  like  so  great  a 
rarity  now  as  a  Principe  was  then. 

The  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  brought  tobacco  from  the  new  world  to 
the  old.  It  and  the  Christmas  turkey  are,  we  believe,  the  chief  natural  products 
furnished  by  the  West  to  the  East.     See  where  it  has  travelled  to. 

But  to  the  moral  of  our  story.  Tobacco,  of  which  plants  come  up  year  after  year 
here  iu  Kershaw  district — we  will  call  it  ''district"  when  dealing  with  our  old 
associations,  politically  and  judicially  "county,"  if  you  will,  for  we  are  law  abid- 
ing men — but  when  we  come  to  the  "sentinient"  of  things,  why  simply  "Kershaw 
District  forever,"  Mr.  Printer,  in  good  square  type,  to  show  that  we  mean  what 
we  say. 

Tobacco,  then  we  say,  that  comes  up  to-day  from  the  seed  left  by  the  Indians, 
is  essentially  a  denizen  of  our  country.  Until  the  introduction  of  cotton,  it  divided 
with  indigo  the  attention  of  our  planters.  We  have  by  us  an  old  plantation  book, 
where,  under  date  of  1790,  the  crop  entries  are  tobacco  and  indigo.     In  the  year 
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1791)  tlie  largest  fresh  in  the  Wateree  river  (until  we  believe  what  is  known  as  the 
Sherman  Fresh)  was  called  the  "  Warehouse  Fresh,"  from  its  carrying  off  from 
■where  the  toll  house  at  the  bridge  stood,  a  'tobacco"  warehouse.  The  object  of 
all  this  is  to  prove  that  tobacco  can  be  made  right  here,  pound  for  pouud,  as  you 
cau  cotton,  for  it  yields  in  about  the  same  proportion  under  like  circumstances  as 
to  soil  and  cultivation.  Laud  that  will  originally  yield  five  hundred  to  six  hun- 
dred pounds  of  seed  cotton,  will  yield  the  same  in  leaf  tobacco;  and  as  you,  by 
manuring,  increase  the  product  in  cotton,  you  will  in  tobacco  ;  it  costss  no  more  to 
make  it,  and  its  value  is  much  greater 

Cotton  is  a  losing  busines.s.  All  allow  that  —then  try  something  else.  No  harm 
certainly  in  planting  an  acre  in  tobacco,  a  half  acre,  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  or 
even  the  eighth  of  an  acre,  just  to  see  what  it  will  do  If  fifty  planters  in  Kershaw 
will  try  a  "  patch  "  and  give  it  personal  attention,  at  the  end  of  the  year  we  will 
know  something  about  it.  The  "seed-bed"  should  be  planted  as  soon  as  you 
choose  now — as  late  as  the  10th  of  March  will  do. 

A  bed  (for  which  new  land  is  best,)  two  rods  long  and  twelve  feet  wide,  will 
furnish  plants  more  than  enough  for  an  acre  of  laud.  Cover  the  spot  with  heavy 
brush  and  burn  it  off,  then  dig  up  thoroughly,  pulverize  and  clean  off  the  ground. 
Sow  the  seed  in  broadcast ;  be  certain  to  sow  it  even  and  true.  "  Two  thimbles  full  " 
will  be  sufficient  for  such  a  bed.  So  as  to  sow  the  seed  with  least  trouble,  mix  them 
well  with  ashes.  Having  sowed  your  seed,  take  a  heavy  garden  roller  and  roll  the 
surface  down  hard  and  smooth  ;  in  the  absence  of  a  roller,  take  a  piece  of  two  inch 
plank  eighteen  by  fourteen  inches  in  the  centre,  place  an  upright  handle,  and  pat 
the  bed  over  evenly.  This  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  do  now,  and  the  sooner  it  is 
done  the  better.  Send  twenty-five  cents  to  Messrs.  Walker,  Evans  &  Cogswell, 
Charleston.  S.  C,  and  get  a  copy  of  their  book  on  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  it 
being  a  thorough  history  of  its  management  by  practical  planters  all  over  the 
United  States 

The  above  information  derived  from  this  source  is  given  to  save  time,  but  all 
the  details  as  to  planting,  cultivating,  cutting  and  curing  will  be  found  in  this 
"  treatise,"  and  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  any  one  sufficiently  interested  to  make 
the  experiment  will  invest  twenty-five  cents  iu  the  work  to  insure  its  success.      B. 


How  to  Dissolve  Bones. 


There  is  nothing  more  true  than  that  it  pays  to  take  care  of  the  bones  that  accu- 
mulate on  the  farm  during  the  year.  And,  if  properly  managed,  they  can  be  ap- 
plied promiscuously  as  a  fertilizer  to  any  or  all  of  our  crops. 

Hoping  that  some  of  our  readers  may  be  induced  to  try  tobacco  culture  on  a 
small  scale,  after  reading  our  previous  article  on  this  subject,  we  give  them  the 
benefit  of  reading  the  following,  which,  taken  from  Coleman's  Rural  World,  is  the 
experience  of  a  successful  tobacco  grower  iu  Illinois  : 

A  long  experience  has  convinced  me  that  in  tobacco  growing,  though  a  fine 
quality  of  leaf  can  be  grown  without  manure  on  new  land,  yet  on  old  lands  I  find 
it  very  important  to  manure  in  the  hill  with  commercial  or  manufactured  manures, 
in  order  to  got  the  plants  to  growing  vigorously  before  the  customary  drought  of 
mid-summer  sets  in. 

To  dissolve  bones,  I  dig  a  space  or  pit  double  the  size  of  the  pile  of  bones  I  wish 
to  dissolve,  say  two  feet  in  depth  As  the  soil  where  I  make  the  pit  is  a  stiff  clay, 
I  sprinkle  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  pit  and  pound  the  soil  until  it  is  water-tight. 
I  theu  put  into  the  pit  two  hundred   pounds  of  bones,  which  have  been  previously 
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brokeu  into  pieces  with  au  axe.  I  then  add  and  mix  with  the  bones  two  hundred 
pounds  of  fresh  wood  ashes,  and  tliirty-five  i)ounds  of  unslacked  lime  ;  mix  well 
together,  and  then  pour  upon  the  mass  in  the  pit  water  enough  to  cover  and  wet 
the  wdiole.  As  fast  as  the  water  dries  away  add  more,  and  keep  the  mass  moist. 
As  soon  as  you  can  crumble  the  bones  with  your  fingers,  mix  the  entire  mass  to- 
getlier  and  add  dark  dry  soil,  vegetable  mold,  decayed  leaves,  etc,  to  it,  until  it  is 
well  dried  and  powdery.  I  shovel  it  over  several  times  before  I  use  it.  It  is  ia 
this  way  that  I  succeed  in  pulverizing  bones  without  the  aid  of  sulphuric  acid. 

G.  B.  B. 

Clover  and  German   Millet. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  Farmer's  Club,  held  in  New 
York  City,  *'  the  leguminosiie,  or  puKse  family  of  plants — raanv  of  which  are  cul- 
tivated and  used  both  in  a  green  and  dried  state  as  food  for  domestic  animals — 
commonly  called  artificial  grasses  or  forage  plants,  was  the  subject  of  another 
paper  by  John  Henderson,  of  North  port,  L.  I.  In  this  Mr.  Henderson  said  that 
the  artificial  grasses  have  been  cultivated  over  two  centuries  in  England.  Red 
clover  is  supposed  to  have  been  grown  as  a  field  crop  since  1783.  In  this  country 
the  introduction  and  cultivation  of  red  clover  dates  from  1770.  About  that  time 
a  small  quantity  of  red  clover  seed  reached  Philadelphia,  and  was  sown  in  gardens 
and  on  pasture  lots  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city.  In  1773,  Mr.  James  Vaux, 
of  Flatland  Ford,  iMontgomery  County,  Pa.,  made  an  attempt  on  a  large  scale  to 
grow  it  for  distribution,  but  owing  to  the  seed  having  sustained  some  injury  on  the 
voyage  from  England,  it  was  found  unfit  for  use.  This  unfortunate  circumstance 
delayed  his  projected  experiment  until  after  the  war  then  existing  between  the 
colonies  and  the  mother  country.  In  1785,  this  same  gentleman  sowed  eighty 
pounds  of  clover  seed  on  thirty-five  acres  of  wheat  braird,  an  account  of  the 
success  of  which  he  sent  to  the  Phihvdelphia  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture. 
To  the  combined  eff^orts  of  the  members  of  this  Society — whose  President  was  the 
venerable  Judge  Peters,  one  of  the  foremost  men  in  Pennsylvania  Tat  that  time) 
in  every  useful  agricultural  improvement — the  country  is  indebted  in  a  great 
measure  for  the  introduction  and  distribution  of  clover  and  gypsum  as  a  fertilizer. 
Red  clover  abounds  in  every  part  of  Europe,  and  also  in  Liberia.  Although  it  flour- 
ishes in  dry,  barren  and  shady  places,  yet  it  delights  mo.^t  in  such  as  are  moist, 
rich,  and  sunny.  This  plant  afll)nls  a  large  produce  of  leaf  and  blossom,  bv  which 
the  land  is  preserved  in  a  more  perfect  state  of  closeness  and  shade,  while  the  crops 
continue  upon  it,  than  by  any  other  artificial  grasses  The  action  of  clover  in 
increasing  the  fertility  of  soils  is  well  explained  by  Professor  Voeleker.  He 
remarks:  "  All  who  are  practically  acquainted  with  the  subject  must  have  seen 
that  the  best  crops  of  wheat  are  produced  by  being  preceded  by  crops  of  clover 
grown  from  seed."  Mr  Henderson  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  vfry  best 
preparation,  the  very  best  manure,  is  a  good  crop  of  clover.  A  vast  amount  of 
mineral  manure  is  brought  within  the  reach  of  the  crain  crop  which  otherwi.se 
would  remain  in  a  locked  up  condition  in  the  .«oil.  The  clover  plants  take  nitro- 
gen from  the  atmosphere  and  manufacture  it  into  their  own  substance,  which,  on 
decomposition  of  the  clover  roots  and  leaves,  produces  ammonia.  The  mechan- 
ical action  of  the  long  and  powerful  tap-roots  of  clover  is  very  beneficial  in  loosen- 
ins  the  soil  and  admitting:  the  air.  In  the  writer's  "'  Handbook  of  the  Grasses  of 
Great  Britain  and  America"  there  are  three  distinct  kinds  of  red  clover  treated 
of,  viz:  Trifolium  pratense,  common  red  clover:  Trifolium  perenne,  perennial  red 
clover,  and  Trifolium  medium,  zigzag  clover  or  cow  gra.ss.  The  first  named  is  well 
known  to  English  farmers  as  the  common  red  clover  or  marl  grass;  the  second  is 
a  variety  of  the  first,   but  having  more  lasting  or  perennial  properties,  and  the 
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third  is  a  distinct  species,  having  deeper  colored  flowers,  of  a  decidedly  perennial 
character,  and  flourislies  on  a  variety  of  soils.  In  the  Eastern  States,  and  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania,  clover  is  usually  sown  in  the  spring  of  the  year  on  wheat 
or  rve  hriards.  also  with  oats  or  barley,  and  sometirnos  alone  for  soiling  ))urposes. 
For  the  latter,  it  should  be  sown  on  ground  which  had  produced  green  crops  the 
previous  vear.  The  land  should  bo  ploughed  in  the  foil  and  again  in  the  spring, 
as  earlv  as  the  season  will  allow,  and  the  clover  sown  with  fertilizers  to  give  it  a 
start  of  the  weeds.  Last  spring  Mr.  Henderson  seeded  down  an  acre  according  to 
these  latter  directions,  which  ditl  well,  with  the  exception  that  more  weeds  came 
awav  than  he  expected.  This  spring  he  intends  seeding  down  with  six  quarts  of 
Italian  millet,  and  the  usual  quantity  of  clover  seed  per  acre. 

In  future  papers  ho  will  discuss  the  merits  of  the  white,  flesh-colored,  yellow  and 
Alsike  clovers. 

^[r.  E.  Ware  Sylvester,  Lyons,  N.  J.,  while  approving  of  planting  clover  for  a 
fertilizer — it  being  one  of  the 'best — thought  the  seed  should  not  be  taken.  His 
plan  is  either  to  plough  the  clover  under  when  green,  or  feed  it  to  stock  when 
green,  and  fertilize  with  the  droppings. 

jMr.  Patterson,  Nebraska,  did  not  approve  of  sowing  clover  on  winter  wheat  or 
rye,  but  recommended  it  on  the  s]"»ring  crops. 

Mr.  Sylvester,  while  agreeing  that  the  spring  crops  would  be  best,  said  it  could 
be  successfully  varied  on  the  winter  ones  by  going  over  it  in  the  spring  with  har- 
rows having  the  teeth  turned  backwards.  This  harrowing  serves  as  good  a  purpose 
as  ploughing  does  corn. 

GERMAN    MILLET. 

John  H.  Parrish,  writing  from  Gallatin,  Sumner  County,  Tenn.,  called  attention, 
among  other  things  to  a  hay  grass  common  in  that  section,  and  which  the  writer 
thought  is  not  so  well  known  here,  the  German  millet.  In  an  effort  to  trace  its 
history  he  learned,  that  some  years  ago  an  intelligent  German,  who  died  in  Nash- 
ville, left  with  his  effects  a  package  of  seeds.  No  one  knew  the  name  or  what  sort 
of  a  plant  they  would  produce.  They  were  carefully  planted,  and  turned  out  to 
be  a  most  valuable  millet,  and  it  was  called  German  millet.  Mr.  Parrish  asserted 
that  any  time  from  April  to  the  middle  of  July,  a  bushel  of  German  millet  seed, 
sown  on  an  acre  of  well  prepared  ground,  will  in  seventy  days  yield  a  crop  of 
from  four  to  six  tons  of  good  hay.  It  will  usually  grow  to  be  from  four  to  five  feet 
high,  should  be  cut  in  early  bloom,  and  will  yield  from  forty  to  sixty  bushels  of 
seed 

German  millet  can  be  bought  in  quantity  now  for  one  dollar  per  bushel. 

Mr.  Henry,  from  Tennessee,  had  heard  objections  raised  to  this  growth  on 
account  of  its  injurious  effects  on  horses,  and  asked  the  question:  '•  Is  German 
millet  injurious  to  stock,  especially  to  horses  ?" 

Mr.  Todd  replied,  that  its  effects  depended  entirely  upon  what  stage  in  its  growth 
millet  is  fed.  If  used  when  ripe  it  is  most  harmful,  particularly  among  the  animals 
named  ;  but  cut  before  the  blossom  is  fully  developed,  it  is  excellent,  and  is  to  be 
further  recommended  because  of  its  bountiful  yield. — Exchange. 


Things  Farmers  Should  Not  Do. 

AVe  publish  below  a  short  article  from  the  Indiana  Farmer,  advising  farmers 
what  they  should  not  do.  The  only  advice  our  farmers  have  had  proffered  them 
latterly,  (and  it  has  come  from  every  quarter  of  the  compa.ss)  was  that  they  should 
plant  le.ss  cotton.  Whether  they  have  heeded  this  advice  we  cannot  tell,  nor  will 
we  know  until  next  fall.     But  we  are  sure  there  are  some  good  suggestions  in  the 
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followino^,  that  can  be  profitably  applied  to  himself  by  every  farmer  in  the  South. 
Let  every  one  who  reads  it  ask  himself  the  question,  am  I  not  guilty  ?  as  he  reads 
each  suggestion  : 

A  farmer  should  not  feed  his  stock  in  the  public  highway,  thereby  losing  the 
droppings  of  the  stock,  and  the  time  and  trouble  of  hunting  his  stock  that  may 
stray  off;  he  should  not  let  his  open  ditches  become  filled  with  falling  timber  and 
decaying  grass,  but  keep  them  quite  clear ;  he  should  not  leave  his  ploughs  and 
harrows  out  all  winter,  should  not  keep  more  stock  than  he  could  feed  well  ;  should 
not  put  off  going  to  mill  until  the  meal  tub  is  empty;  should  not  put  oft'  hauling 
wood  until  the  wood-house  is  empty  ;  should  not  go  to  town  oftener  than  he  has 
business  ;  and  when  he  does  go,  should  keep  away  from  the  grog-shops ;  should  not 
beat  his  stock  unmercifully  ;  should  not  run  his  wagon  without  grease;  should  not 
put  his  ploughs  away  covered  with  mud  ;  should  not  cut  wood  with  a  dull  axe  ; 
should  not  bother  his  neighbor  too  often  to  turn  the  grindstone  f)r  him  ;  should  not 
let  his  wife  milk  in  bad  weather ;  should  not  suffer  gaps  left  down  in  the  fence  ; 
should  not  throw  the  grubs  ivoni  the  fence  corners  into  the  public  highway  ;  should 
not  let  too  much  fence  rot  down  before  beginning  to  repair;  should  not  keep  scrub 
stock  of  any  kind;  should  not  put  off  ditching  until  ploughing  time,  thereby  hav- 
ing two  jobs  on  hand  at  once  and  but  one  hand  to  do  them  ;  should  not  let  corn 
stand  out  all  winter  as  feed  for  birds  and  mice. 


Diversify  Your  Crops. 


Moore  a  Rural  New  Yorker  chimes  in  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  advises  the 
South  to  diversify  her  crops,  but  does  not  consider  planting  more  corn  much  of  a 
diversity,  because,  forsooth,  this  would  glut  the  market  Well,  for  one  we  would 
rejoice  to  experience  that  sort  of  glut.  It  would  certainly  sound  as  if  the  jubilee 
had  come  in  earnest,  to  hear  it  said  that  there  was  no  sale  for  corn  in  Southern 
markets,  because  every  farmer  grew  more  than  he  could  consume.  The  lien  law 
would  then  have  to  be  repealed  ;  wagons  would  not  have  to  be  sent  to  the  depots  in 
ploughing  time  ;  mauy  creatures  who  now  sail  under  the  iiom  de  plume  of  merchants 
would  become  Othellos ;  the  freedmen  would  feel  saucier  than  ever,  and  the  tricky 
old  mule  would  be  young  again  from  kicking  up  his  heels  with  delight  that  massa 
had  corn  in  the  crib- 
Then,  fellow  farmers,  suppose  we  try  the  experiment  of  gluttiug  the  Southern 
market  with  corn  ;  it  is  not  too  late  to  do  so.  You  have  your  cotton  land  all 
nicely  prepared,  but  not  yet  planted.  Just  appropriate  one-third  of  it  to  corn  for 
experiment  sake.  Plant  one  row  in  the  cotton  water  furrow,  and  one  row  on  the 
bed;  and  this  year  you  can  test  another  experiment,  to  wit,  will  corn  do  better  on 
uplands  planted  in  the  water  furrow,  or  on  the  bed  ? 

But  Moore's  Rural  nays,  corn  is  the  poorest  crop  to  plant  with  cotton,  because 
the  cultivation  and  harvesting  is  all  done  at  the  same  time.  Well,  this  only 
shows  what  the  North  knows  about  Southern  farming,  and  how  presumptuous 
it  is  in  them  to  venture  an  opinion  even.  Every  Southern  farmer  knows  he 
can  cultivate  and  gather  a  small  corn  crop  on  a  cotton  plantation,  and  never 
require  any  extra  time  and  but  little  extra  labor.     There  are  odd  times  in  the  cul- 
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ture  and  harvesting  cotton,  which  cannot  bo  more  profitably  filled  up  than  by 
cultivating  a  small  corn  crop. 

But  let  the  Rural  Neiv  Yorker  speak  for  itself: 

The  Granges  of  the  Southern  States  are  moving  quite  generally  to  decrease  the 
production  of  cotton  the  coming  year.  So  far  as  this  means  the  creation  of  new 
industries  it  is  a  good  movement.  The  South  needs  a  more  diversified  industry  as 
tlie  first  step  towards  prosperity.  Undoubtedly  the  attention  of  planters  has  been 
directed  too  exclusively  to  cotton  growing,  and  as  a  result,  the  price  is  below  a 
fair  paying  rate.  But  we  notice  that  the  antithesis  to  cotton  is  almost  always 
corn — if  a  planter  concludes  to  grow  less  cotton  he  fills  up  the  gap  in  production 
with  corn,  rarely  thinking  of  anything  else.  There  is  just  as  likely  to  be  a  glut 
of  corn  as  of  cotton.  In  the  West  farmers  almost  always  luive  a  glut  of  corn,  and 
the  price  there  is  usually  too  low  for  profit.  Let  the  Southern  })lanter,  besides 
corn,  grow  other  grains,  sheep,  cattle,  horses,  vegetables,  and  fruits  of  all  kinds 
suited  to  the  climate.  In  this  way  they  will  become  really  prosperous  and  inde- 
pendent, as  they  cannot  hope  to  be  on  two  crops  more  than  upon  one.  Corn, 
indeed,  is  the  poorest  crop  to  grow  in  connection  with  cotton,  as  the  labor  of  cul- 
tivating and  harvesting  of  both  comes  at  the  same  season  of  the  year.  What  is 
needed  is  an  industry  which  shall  furnish  employment  in  seasons  when,  under  the 
present  system,  there  is  nothing  to  be  done.  This  ought  to  be  more  easy  in  the 
South  than  in  our  more  rigorous  Northern  climate  ;  but  it  seems  never  to  have 
been  done.     Hence  the  general  lack  of  prosperity  of  Southern  planters. 


Colton  Seed  and   Acid    Phosphate  for  Cotton. 


The  following  article  should  have  appeared  earlier,  but  was  unavoidably  crowded 
out.  It  is  not  too  late,  however,  to  test  the  method  suggested,  using  stable  or  lot 
manures  instead  of  cotton  seed.  Our  practice  is  to  drill  lightly  any  kind  of  ma- 
nure in  the  furrow,  sprinkle  from  two  to  three  hundred  pounds  of  acid  phosphate 
upon  it  to  the  acre,  and  bed  on  that  for  cotton  or  any  other  kind  of  summer  crop. 

We  have  tried,  profitably,  scattering  the  acid  phosphate  in  our  stalls  ;  and  have 
seen  fine  crops  made  from  the  acid  phosphate  applied  alone,  at  about  a  bag  to  the 
acre. 

We  are  inclined  to  differ  with  our  friend  in  applying  cotton  seed  in  February. 
We  think  that  too  early  for  the  volatile  manure  which  the  cotton  seed  furnishes 
the  growing  crop.  Though  we  read,  a  few  days  since,  that  the  hull  of  the  cotton 
seed  supplied  the  stimulating  fertilizer.  And  if  this  be  true,  our  friend  does  not 
sprinkle  them  too  soon,  for  we  have  frequently  seen  cotton  seed  hulls  upon  our 
wheat  lands,  undecayed,  twelve  months  after  they  had  been  broadcasted. 

Our  correspondent  says  : 

Much  has  been  written  in  the  pages  of  the  Rural,  Carolinian  about  compost- 
ing cotton  seed  with  the  acids.  The  chemists  all  recommend  the  plan  of  putting 
up  in  heaps  several  weeks  before  using.  Several  years'  use  of  this  manure,  and 
experiments  with  both  the  heap  compost  and  composted  in  the  ground,  lead  me  to 
the  conclu.sion  that  composting  in  the  ground  is  the  better  way  to  use  it.  The 
compost  heap  requires  more  labor  to  put  up,  and  must  lose  much  of  its  manuring 
qualities  in  being  carried  out  and  distributed,  while  the  plan  of  composting  in  the 
ground  requires  much  less  labor,  and  there  can  possibly  be  jqo  loss,  except  what 
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escapes  through  the  pores  of  tlie  earth.  Care  tliough  must  be  taken  to  get  your 
seed  in  the  ground  a  sufficient  length  of  time  before  phmting  to  ensure  lliorough 
decomposition,  for  if  you  pUmt  while  decomposition  is  going  on,  the  planting  seed 
coming  in  contact  with  tliis  heated  mass  will  surely  injure  the  stand.  For  this 
reason  it  is  best  to  get  your  seed  in  the  ground  in  February. 

There  has  been  also  ranch  ditference  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  proportions  to  be 
used.  I  have  found  that  from  fourteen  to  twenty  bushels  of  cotton  seed  in  con- 
nection with  a  sack  (^two  hundred  pounds)  of  acid,  to  produce  very  satisfactory 
results  with  me  A  greater  quantity  of  seed  would  probably  give  an  excess  of 
ammonia,  and  if  I  wished  to  manure  more  heavily  than  this  quantity  to  an  acre,  I 
would  increase  both  the  seed  and  acid  in  the  proportion  mentioned. 

Having  my  land  staked  off  in  acres,  I  haul  on  each  the  quantity  of  seed  I  am 
going  to  use  and  instruct  the  one  putting  down  the  seed  to  put  down  on  that  acre 
all  the  seed  I  have  hauled  on  it.  As  soon  as  the  seed  have  been  put  down.  I  start 
a  good  hand  with  '  West's  Distributor,"  and  gauge  it  to  put  down  what  acid  I 
intend  for  an  acre,  following  immediately  with  a  good  turning  plough,  lapping  up 
the  seed  and  acid  with  the  hrst  two  furrows  of  the  bed. 

I  try  always  to  plant  on  bed  of  previous  year,  ploughing  up  cotton  stalks  with 
two  good  furrows  Just  before  planting,  I  finish  and  freshen  up  my  beds  by  plongh- 
insr  out  middles  with  two  furrows,  WHITE  Ox\K. 


Of  the  Several  Materials  of  Soils — Silex  or  Sand. 


The  several  substances  entering  into  the  composition  of  soils,  which  are  appro- 
priated by  the  growing  plant,  are  not  all  available  as  food  for  mankind  or  animals, 
some  of  them  contributing  only  to  the  healthy  growth  of  the  plant  itself  Sand 
and  clay,  which  are  indispensable  to  the  formation  of  good  soils,  are  representatives 
of  this  class. 

Sand  silex,  or  silica,  exists  in  a  variety  of  forms,  and  under  as  many  different 
names,  besides  the  form  in  which  it  is  commonly  called  sand,  the  same  chemical 
substance  in  other  forms  is  known  as  flint,  quartz  rock  or  rock  crystal,  calcedony, 
etc.  These  specimens  are  found  of  various  colors  and  tints,  which  are  each  distin- 
guished by  appropriate  names,  although  the  chemical  constituents  are  essentially 
the  same. 

So  devoid  of  nutriment  for  plants  is  clear  sand,  in  and  of  itself,  that  the  desert  is 
often  referred  to  as  a  type  of  sterility,  or  of  utter  barrenness.  Whatever  grows  on 
it  must  derive  nearly  all  of  its  sustenance  from  the  atmosphere,  which,  under  favor- 
able circumstances,  is  a  source  of  much  of  th.e  nourishment  of  plants. 

Sand  is  extremely  hard,  and  is  not  decomposed  so  as  to  l)e  absorbed,  or  taken  up 
bv  plants  in  their  growth,  without  the  action  of  some  alkali,  which  is  often  natu- 
rally supplied.  It  is  not  effected  by  pure  water,  but  water  which  holds  any  of  the 
alkalies  in  solution  slowly  decomposes  it,  changing  it  into  a  soft  mass  or  even  a 
solution,  in  which  form  it  is  readily  assimilated  by  growing  plants. 

Wlien  potash  or  soda  is  used  to  effect  this  change,  the  product  is  technically 
called  a  silicate  of  those  substances,  and  commonly  known  as  soluble  gla.ss.  When 
alone,  sand  is  not  affected  by  heat,  but  intimately  combined  in  tine  particles  with 
potasli,  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  or  alumina,  it  readily  melts,  and  forms  glass 

While  it  does  not  enter  into  the  composition  of  those  parts  of  plants  w^hich  are 
useful  as  nutriment  for  animals,  it  is  closely  associated  with  them,  as  in  the  outer 
portions  of  the  stalks  of  corn.  It  is  that  which  gives  a  cutting  edge  to  the  blades  of 
corn  and  some  kinds  of  grass. 

Without  a  sui)ply  of  sand  in  the  soil  of  a  field,  the  stalks  of  the  grain  grown 
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thereou  will  hick  that  strength  and  firmness  which  the  glazing  gives,  and  conse- 
quently it  will  easily  lodge,  and  the  growth  of  the  stalk,  and  the  development  of 
the  grain  be  thus  retarded,  so  that  the  product  will  he  much  less  valuable  than  if  the 
proper  proportions  of  sand  had  been  in  the  soil,  either  naturally  or  artificially  applied. 

8oils  may  be  so  constituted  as  to  receive  a  greater  benefit  from  the  judicious  ap- 
plication of  sand  than  of  the  richest  manures;  and  it  is  to  be  enabled  to  determine 
what  element  any  given  soil  most  needs  to  have,  at  least,  a  rudimentary  knowledge 
of  agricultural  chemistry. 

The  best  materials  tlmt  can  be  employed  to  effect  the  decomposition  of  sand  in 
the  soil,  and  fit  it  for  the  use  of  plants,  are  potash  and  soda  ;  their  product  being 
most  readily  and  usefully  appropriated  by  the  growing  plants.— iVatrte  Farmer. 


Fruit  Tree  Insects. 


The  best  reply  we  can  give  at  present  to  our  friend  "  Pomona,"  is  to  refer  him 
(or  her)  to  the  March  number  of  the  Rural  Carolinian,  page  108.  We  think 
our  correspondent  has  there  very  clearly  told  us  what  these  "  varmints  "  are  that 
so  destructively  depredate  upon  our  fruit  trees. 

The  signature  of  our  friend,  (Pomona,)  is  a  suggestive  one.  It  is  taken  from 
our  Grange  ideas,  and  we  think  should  remind  the  writer  that  one  of  the  objects 
of  the  Grange  is  to  investigate  and  publish  the  very  questions  which  he  propounds 
to  us.  Let  each  session  of  the  Grange  be  an  experience  meeting  on  these  and 
similar  topics,  and  not  a  twelve  month  will  pass  before  much  valuable  information 
will  be  obtained,  that  will  be  worth  millions  to  the  farmers  of  the  South,  if  pub- 
lished and  disseminated  as  the  result  of  experience  and  observation. 

As  to  the  patent  insect  destroyer,  we  are  unable  to  advise,  though  we  are  half 
inclined  to  think  it  very  much  like  the  receipt  we  carried  in  our  pocket,  when  a 
boy,  for  catching  birds — to  wit,  "just  creep  up  to  him  and  put  a  little  salt  on  his 
tail  "  Gouging  into  the  destroyer's  nest  and  continually  watching  for  the  insect,  is 
the  best  and  only  preventive  we  can  think  worthy  of  trial.     "  Hear  Pomona :" 

"  Will  the  Rural  Carolinian  give  us  some  suggestions  on  this  subject?  Has 
any  new,  or  certaiu  preventive  been  discovered  ?  We  pulled  the  dirt  from  our 
fruit  trees  the  first  of  February,  (think  it  should  have  been  done  earlier)  and  found 
them  infested  with  innumerable  little  worms  at  the  root,  near  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  These  worms  are  a  little  larger  than  a  horse  hair,  one  quarter  to  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  in  length,  generally  accompanied  with  two  larger  one^  about  an 
inch  long,  embedded  in  the  tree  just  under  the  bark,  supposed  to  be  the  parent 
worms  The  smaller  ones  are  clustered  in  the  wax  exuded  from  their  incisions 
into  the  bark  of  the  tree  and  roots  near  the  surface.  I  lost  a  valuable  peach  tree 
last  year  from  these  depredators.  Three  years  ago,  in  December,  pulled  away  the 
dirt  and  applied  charcoal.  The  following  winter  applied  lime,  but  found  borers  in 
some  of  the  trees  in  both  instances  after  the  application  This  year  I  have  tried 
unleached  ashes  and   copperas. 

I  see  published  in  a  pamphlet,  recommendations  of  a  "  Fruit  Tree  and  A'^ine 
Insect  Destroyer,"  with  Farmer's  Rights  for  $3  00,  and  any  number  of  certificates 
that  it  will  do  everything  in  this  line.  Had  our  money  out  to  send  for  a  right,  but 
concluded  to  consult  the  Rural  first.  What  say  you,  is  it  worth  $3.00  by  way  of 
trial  ?  We  have  a  dozen  or  more  plum  trees  of  diflPerent  varieties,  that  bear  every 
year,  but  never  mature  a  plum  because  of  the  fruit  being  bored  Don't  know 
whether  this  is  the  same  insect  that  attacks  the  root  of  the  tree.  These  root  pests 
have  a  greater  fondness  for  the  peach  than  any  other  fruit  tree.  POMONA." 
No.  4,  Vol.  7  11 
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Business  on  the  Farm. 


Away  up  iu  New  England,  where  farmers  are  compelled  to  scratch  day  and 
uight  for  a  living,  the  few  short  mouths  allowed  them  to  produce  a  crop  in,  one 
would  suppose  the  farmers  had  learned  perfect  business  habits  and  were  entirely 
capable  of  transacting  all  kinds  of  work  iu  a  systematic,  business-like  way.  But  it 
seems  this  is  not  the  case,  if  a  correspondent  of  the  Massachusetts  Ploughman  is  to 
be  believed,  for  he  writes  thus  to  that  paper  ; 

"It  seems  as  if  the  majority  of  farmers  do  not  apply  the  common  rules  of  busi- 
ness to  their  occupation.  Iu  other  branches  of  industry  the  rule  is  that  men  under- 
stand what  is  to  be  done,  and  also,  what  is  of  equal  importance,  the  best  way  of 
doing  it. 

But  among  farmers  there  are  few  but  what  have  peculiar  methods  of  their  own 
in  conducting  their  business.  There  seems  to  be  so  much  that  is  not  definite — 
unsettled — and  so  little  really  known,  that  farming  is  iu  its  infancy.  Else  why  do 
we  see  so  many  articles  in  agricultural  papers  headed  "  Experiments,"  in  some 
branch  or  other  of  farming  ? 

But  the  point  desired  to  be  referred  to  in  particular  in  this  article  is,  that  farm- 
ers do  not  show  themselves  good  business  men  in  pursuing  with  energy  what  is 
really  known,  and  wisely  adapting  means  to  an  end.  Any  man  of  fair  observation 
will  readily  recall  instances  where  labor  and  time  are  wasted  to  an  extent  which 
would  bring  failure  in  almost  any  other  calling. 

To  illustrate  this  point  an  example  may  be  given  that  occurred  in  this  section.  A 
farmer  in  middle  life,  living  on  a  farm  on  which  he  was  born  and  brought  up,  has 
travelled  a  long  and  circuitous  way  to  a  portion  of  his  laud  involving  much  time 
and  labor  in  the  teaming  of  manure  from  the  barn  and  returning  the  products  of 
the  land.  Some  of  his  townsmen  being  at  his  place  lately,  pointed  out  to  him  a 
way  to  cut  a  road  along  a  sidehill,  at  easy  grade  and  with  little  labor,  which  would 
give  him  direct  access  to  his  laud.  Had  this  plan  been  adopted  twenty  years  ago, 
which  could  have  been  doue  at  ten  dollars'  expense,  it  would  have  been  saved  many 
times. 

There  are  many  men  who  in  summer  time  toil  around  a  circuitous  road,  or  over 
a  difficult  one,  which  they  have  not  time  to  remedy  in  the  busy  season,  but  which 
could  be  easily  done  iu  an  open  winter  like  the  present. 

Farmers  are  not  apt  to  adapt  themselves  to  what  they  have,  if  not  wholly  con- 
venient. They  get  into  rnh  and  follow  them,  forgetting  that  conveniences  save 
time  and  labor,  and,  therefore,  money." 


Keeping  Farm  Accounts, 


Our  people  uow-a  days  are  prone  to  calculate  the  cost  of  things,  even  to  the 
making  of  a  pound  of  cotton  ;  but  very  few  of  them  know  how  to  go  about  the 
work  as  business  men  do,  iu  calculating  the  cost  of  their  daily  bread. 

The  much  abused  farm  that  is  so  often  said  not  to  pay,  seldem  gets  credit  in  these 
random  calculations  for  what  it  furnishes  the  occupant.  If  any  farmer  will  give 
his  home  credit  for  house-rent,  fire-wood,  vegetables,  and  every  other  imaginable 
thing  that  he  would  have  to  pay  for  were  he  living  as  comfortably  in  a  town  or 
city,  he  would  very  clearly  see  that  the  same  amount  of  money  could  not  possibly 
be  invested  any  otherwise  so  profitably  as  in  the  farm  upon  which  he  lives. 


Corfi  and  Potatoes.  1G3 

We  append  a  very  readable  article  upon  this  subject  from  the  Michigan  New  Era 
Read  it : 

"  There  are  difficulties  in  the  keeping  of  farm  accounts  in  such  a  way  as  to  show 
the  exact  profit  or  loss  in  the  farming,  that  do  not  occur  in  keeping  the  accounts 
of  most  other  kinds  of  business.  It  is  easy  to  state  the  general  principles  that 
should  be  observed,  but  not  so  easy  to  apply  them  in  details  of  practice.  The  farm,, 
of  course,  should  be  charged  with  the  capital  invested,  and  with  all  outlays,  and 
credited  with  everything  received  in  return.  Suppose  I  buy  a  farm  with  suitable 
buildings  upon  it,  which,  with  the  necessary  stock  and  farm  implements,  cost  $5  000. 
That  sum  should  be  charged  to  the  debtor  side  of  the  account.  All  sums  paid  for 
labor,  seed,  fertilizers,  etc  .  should  also  be  entered  in  the  debtor's  column.  So  far 
it  is  all  easy,  but  in  entering  the  credits  it  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  the  value 
of  the  returns  received.  If,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  the  farm,  in  consequence  of  the 
improvements  made  upon  it,  or  from  any  other  cause,  is  worth  more  than  at  the 
beginning,  the  increase  should  be  credited  and  go  to  swell  the  estimate  of  profits  ; 
but  frequently  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  increase  of  value.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  increase  of  the  value  of  stock  remaining  on  the  farm. 
There  are  many  items  of  income  which  are  difficult  to  estimate,  and  some  which 
are  commonly  overlooked  altogether.  The  farm  should  be  credited  with  house 
rent  in  such  a  sura  as  the  farmer  would  have  to  pay  for  the  use  of  a  house  like  his 
own,  if  he  were  compelled  to  hire  one.  The  use  of  his  dwelling  is  legitimately  a 
part  of  the  income  of  the  farm. 

The  vegetables  from  his  garden,  the  fruit  from  his  orchard,  the  milk,  butter  and 
cheese  from  his  cows,  the  eggs  from  liis  poultry,  and  the  honey  from  his  hives,  con- 
sumed in  his  family,  are  as  much  a  part  of  the  income  of  his  farm  as  is  the  money 
received  for  the  produce  sold,  and  should  be  credited  to  the  farm  at  their  market 
value.  It  is  not,  however,  easy  to  keep  a  correct  account  of  these  little  matters  ; 
but  we  believe  that  an  honest  and  persevering  attempt  to  do  so  for  a  year  or  two, 
will  convince  any  farmer  who  shall  try  it  for  the  first  time,  that  he  had  pre- 
viously no  correct  notion  of  the  cost  of  living,  nor  of  the  profit  of  farming. 


Corn  and  Potatoes. 


A  deep  and  growing  interest  has  been  lately  manifested  in  regard  to  the  yield 
and  cost  of  these  staples.  Under  the  stimulus  of  the  offer  of  premium,  some  sur- 
prising products  have  been  achieved,  which  tend  to  show  that  still  greater  possibili- 
ties are  within  reach.  The  competition  in  potato  culture  called  forth  during  the 
past  year  by  the  offers  of  Bliss  &  Son,  has  given  some  results  that  are  well  calcu- 
lated to  encourage  further  effort.  The  premiums  in  this  case  ranged  from  ten  to 
one  hundred  dollars  for  the  best  yield  of  potatoes  from  one  pound  of  seed.  Of  the 
six  largest  products  there  was  not  one  that  weighed  less  than  one  thousand  pounds. 
A  ten  dollar  premium  was  taken  by  Henry  V.  Rose,  of  Pen  Yan,  for  one  thousand 
and  sixty-six  pounds  of  the  Eureka  from  one  pound  of  seed,  and  this  was  the  low- 
est yield  on  a  list  of  twelve  ;  while  the  highest  product  for  the  Suowflake  was  one 
thousand  four  hundred  and  seventeen  pounds,  obtained  by  P.  C  Wood,  of  Illinois, 
and  for  the  Eureka,  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-six  pounds,  by  J.  S.  Per- 
kins of  Iowa. 

In  corn  culture,  also,  an  instructive  experiment  has  been  made  the  past  year  by 
Dr.  Sturtevant,  in  response  to  a  premium  offered  by  the  Middlesex  Agricultural 
Society  of  Massachusetts.  In  this  case  the  result  is  not  so  remarkable  for  the  yield 
per  acre  as  it  is  for  the  cost  per  bushel,  and  though  the  experiment  does  not  reach 
so  low  a  cost  as  it  claims,  and  does  not  solve  the  real  question  as  to  fertilizers,  it  is 
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yet,  in  one  sense,  a  success,  and  has  brought  new  light  to  an  important  subject.  It 
shows  the  possibility  of  raising  corn  in  New  England  at  a  cost  of  twenty-nine  cents 
per  bushel,  including  interest  and  taxes. 

In  another  case,  some  premiums  offered  during  last  year  by  the  present  writer, 
through  the  Elmira  Farmer's  Club,  have  produced  results  that  point  to  a  better 
future  in  the  culture  of  this  cereal.  The  premiums  referred  to  were  liberally  in- 
creased by  the  Club  and  by  the  proprietors  of  the  Hnshavdvian.  and  the  conse- 
quence was,  that,  under  the  stimulus  of  these  combined  offers,  a  wide  competition 
sprang  up  among  the  farmers,  extending  to  manj'  States  of  the  Union,  as  well  as  to 
Canada.  The  quality  of  most  of  the  corn  raised  was  superior,  and  some  of  the  pro- 
ducts from  single  grains  were  remarkable  Mr.  W.  H.  Van  Sickle,  of  Cayuga 
County,  N.  Y.,  obtained  forty-three  and  one-half  ounces  of  shelled  corn  from  one 
kernel,  and  several  other  results  not  far  behind  this  plainly  showed  a  possibility  of 
yield  beyond  any  yet  recorded.  The  average  of  the  five  largest  products  was  two 
pounds  of  corn  from  a  single  grain,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  bushel  from  seven  hills 
of  four  stalks  each,  and  which,  allowing  to  each  stalk  four  square  feet  of  soil,  would 
be  equivalent  to  more  than  ihree  hundred  bushels  per  acre,  although  of  course  it 
does  not  follow  that  an  acre  would  give  a  proportionate  result. 

The  foregoing  facts,  and  others  equally  striking  that  might  be  cited,  clearly  indi- 
cate the  prolific  quality  of  seeds,  the  capacity  of  soils,  the  value  of  manures,  and 
the  triumph  of  human  intelligence  that  brings  together  these  conditions  of  success, 
and  compels  the  forces  of  nature  to  work  in  harmony  for  the  benefit  of  man. 

CONRAD  WILSON,  SloaUburg,  N.  Y. 
Neio  York  Times. 


One  Thing,  Then   Another. 


Mr.  Editor:  Like  the  '  ancient  mariner,"  impelled  to  hold  to  the  dress  of  the 
"wedding  guest  "  until  his  tale  be  told — rendered  in  modern  phrase — 'holding  by 
the  button,"  I  am  moved  to  find  you  out  in  your  more  elevated  location,  by  this,  I 
fear,  slightly  rambling  letter.  If  it  prove  to  be  frothy,  then  you  will  please  pass 
it  by ;  if  not,  to  resume  my  previous  relation  to  the  Rural  Carolinian  will  be 
to  me  a  gladness  and  a  joy  ;  if  not  forever,  so  long  as  it  may  come. 

As  to  sending  any  important  matter,  Mr.  Editor,  you  are  a  practical  planter, 
and  know  so  much  of  agriculture  and  all  that,  that  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  useless 
for  outsiders,  especially  those  of  small  experience,  to  attempt  to  send  to  you  even 
what  they  may  be  capable  of  knowing,  except  as  it  may  come  in  the  way  of 
repetition. 

I,  for  one,  have  been  waiting  to  see  if  our  friend  the  Rural  would  recognize 
old  and  poverty  stricken  acquaintance  after  a  flight  to  the  hills  of  Cokesbury.  But 
it  comes,  however,  perhaps  a  little  less  pretentious,  if  possible,  than  before,  as  to 
dress — wherein  ?  A  little  less  margin — no  harm — less  a  few  pages,  wherein  ourfriend 
Jacques  was  in  the  habit  of  depositing  supposed  luscious  pears,  peaches,  grapes, 
etc.,  which  were  to  say  the  least,  only  tantalizing ;  and  some  rare  plants  and  flowers, 
which  it  crazed  us  to  send  and  get. 

This  is  all  the  mechanical  difference  perceptible;  as  to  the  matter,  if  there  be 
any  difference,  let  us  confide  in  a  leader  whose  war  cry  has  always  been  "  No 
Curs,"  "  Turnips  for  Cows  and  Sheep,  Oats  for  Work  Animals,"  and  if  you  please, 
sir,  will  you  let  me  add  "  Chufas  for  li  gs,  and  Japan  Peas  for  everything." 
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I  am  confideut  the  cry  of  oats  has  saved  this  County  thousands  of  dollars, 
besides  adding  unlimiteti  rest  at  night,  when  we  would  otherwise  be  cogitating  of 
the  ways  and  means  io  flank  a  corn  pile,  either  by  loan  or  credit. 

No,  sir  ;  don't  look  for  any  more  %\M  a  bushel  for  seed  oats,  through  orders 
from  below.  Below  means  all  about  here,  but  our  fields  are  now  green  with  fall, 
winter,  and  spring  sowed  grain.  (Seed  from  above)  owing  to  the  above  "  war  cry  " 
no  doubt. 

Our  rye,  a  mass  of  velvet  carpet,  upon  which  the  little  Essex  family  wallow  at 
pleasure,  would  be  knee  high,  were  it  not  for  the  wallowing;  and  we  can  look  at 
our  skeleton  corn  pile  of  last  season  without  a  tremor,  in  consequence  of  the 
aforesaid  surroundings,  and — sleep  at  night 

I  send  you  a  slip  from  the  ''Orangeburg  News  and  Times." 

Isn't  it  a  mistake  tliat  men   of  means  should  be  constantly  trying  to  see  whose 
pole  shall  knock  down  the  highest  persimmon  instead  of  binding  the  limbs  of  the 
agricultural  tree  so  low,  that   those  with  no  pole  at  all   may  knock  off  a  few 
Don't  it  have  the  effect  of  inducing  many  small  farmers  to  use  a  pole  too  heavy  for 
their  strength  ?  such  for  instance,  as  expensive  and  uncertain  fertilizers. 

KEEPING   SWEET   POTATOES. 

I  have  read  and  heard  of  numerous  plans  for  banking,  and  am  confident  that  as 
a  general  thing,  they  are  kept  too  warm,  or  get  wet,  through  the  bank.  When 
sandy  loam  is  the  covering,  the  bank  should  be  covered  with  a  rain  and  sun  proof 
roof. 

How  may  Irish  potatoes  be  kept  through  the  summer  ?  If  left  in  the  ground 
they  get  rank  from  rain  and  sun.  Strawberries,  'tis  suggested,  that  cotton  seed 
sowed  thickly  between  the  rows  after  the  fruit  is  picked,  will  keep  down  crab 
grass.  M.  L.  BALDWIN. 

Orangeburg. 

COTTON   AND   CORN   POOL. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Agricultural  Society,  held  Saturday,  February  19th,  1876, 
it  was  resolved  that  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  raise  a  Cotton  and  Corn  Pool, 
subscription  to  said  Pools  to  be  five  dollars  per  share,  to  be  contended  for  by  sub- 
scribers only  ;  also,  to  be  confined  to  Orangeburg  County.  Each  pool  to  be 
awarded  to  the  person  raising  the  greatest  quantity  of  cv)tton  or  corn  on  one  acre, 
to  be  planted  on  uplaud.  manuring  and  mode  of  cultivation  left  to  the  planter. 

Subscriptions  will  be  received  by  either  member  of  the  undersigned  Committee, 
or  by  Kirk  Robinson,  Secretary  of  the  Society,  until  sale  day  in  April  next,  when 
the  Pools  will  be  closed.  J.  L.  MOORER,  Chairman. 

W.  W.  CULLER, 
J.  J.  SALLEY,  Jr., 
J.  S.  BOWMAN, 
T.  H.  ZIMMERMAN, 
R.  P.  ANTLY, 
Dr.  W.  S.  BARTON. 
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How  to  Break  a  Balky  Horse. 


Balky  horses  may  be  divided  into  three  classes :  1st,  such  as  do  not  like  to  go 
from  pure  laziness,  or  stop  when  tired  and  refuse  to  go  any  further.  This  is  a 
balky  horse  in  a  very  mild  form,  and  can  generally  be  cured  by  any  good  horseman. 

2d.  Embrace  such  horses  as  are  really  stubborn,  and  refuse  to  go  from  a  head- 
strong disposition  to  have  their  own  way.  This  class  are,  generally,  the  most 
troublesome,  but,  in  fact,  are  the  easiest  to  break  ;  and,  when  once  broken,  seldom 
make  any  more  trouble 

3d  Are  timid  horses  combined  with  a  stubborn  disposition,  and  often  refuse  to 
go  from  fear  as  well  as  stubbornness.  This  is  the  worst  form  of  the  balky  horse 
and  the  hardest  to  manage,  but  can  be  broken  so  as  to  work  good,  but  can  never 
be  considered  really  safe. 

One  important  point  should  always  be  remembered  in  breaking  horses  ;  always 
speak  kind  and  pleasant,  though  you  may  use  a  commanding  tone  and  even  harsh 
means,  but  never  lose  your  temper 

Now  suppose  we  are  to  commence  to  break  a  balky  horse  of  class  second,  and 
that  he  is  sufficiently  gentle  to  know  what  is  wanted  of  him.  Put  on  your  harness 
and  hitch  him  to  anything  you  desire,  either  single  or  double,  as  you  feel  disposed, 
and  give  him  the  commanding  word  to  go  ahead.  If  he  goes,  you  have  nothing 
to  do  or  say  but  let  him  go  on  and  do  your  work ;  but  if  he  refuses  to  go  take  him 
out  immediately,  take  all  the  harness  off  except  the  bridle,  and  take  a  small  rope 
the  size  of  a  plough  line,  and  tie  one  end  to  the  bit  on  the  right  hand  side,  and 
pull  it  through  the  ring  of  the  left  under  the  chop,  pull  his  head  around  to  his  left 
side,  and  slip  the  rope  under  his  tail  like  a  crupper  and  make  it  fast,  keeping  his 
head  tolerably  close  to  his  side.  Now  all  is  ready  .so  let  him  go,  and  take  a  good 
long  whip  and  make  him  go,  talking  kindly  to  him  all  the  time.  He  will  travel 
like  a  dog  after  his  tail,  for  he  can  travel  no  other  way,  but  after  a  while  he  will 
fall  down  when  you  will  immediately  let  loose  the  rope  and  let  him  get  up,  now 
talk  kindly  to  him  and  caress  him. 

Your  work  is  now  half  done,  for  you  have  only  to  tie  the  rope  to  the  other  side 
of  the  bit,  and  pull  his  head  around  the  other  way,  and  make  it  fast  like  a  crupper, 
the  same  as  before,  and  start  him  off  again  and  let  him  go  till  he  falls  down  a 
second  time,  let  him  get  up  immediately  and  hitch  him  up.  and  you  will,  probably, 
never  have  any  more  trouble  with  him.  I  have  tried  the  above  many  times,  and 
have  never  known  it  to  fail.  I.  JAY  LACY,  wt  Home  Journal. 

Washington,  La. 
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The  attention  which  mineral  manures  or  fertilizers  are  now  attracting,  and  the 
questions  and  inquiries  which  are  so  often  made  respecting  them,  their  qualities, 
action,  composition  and  value,  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  happiest  signs  of  the 
times,  since  it  affords  pretty  good  evidence  that  our  agriculture  is  about  to  assume 
a  new  phase,  and  to  take  a  new  departure,  which  promises  to  be  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. With  a  disposition  to  help  the  good  work  along.  I  take  this  method  of  an- 
swering, as  far  as  I  may,  one  or  two  of  the  many  inquiries  of  correspondents. 

In  regard  to  the  value  of  leached  as  compared  with  wdeached  ashes,  practical 
cultivators  say  that  the  influence  of  the  two  on  la»id  and  crops  is  about  equal,  the 
substraction  of  the  carbonate  of  potash,  which  takes  place  in  leaching,  seeming  not 
to  perceptibly  reduce  their  fertilizing  value.  This  is  probably  too  broad  a  state- 
ment, the  truth  being  that  the  absence  or  presence  of  the  carbonate  does  not  influ- 
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ence  growth  in  any  reasonable  proportion  to  what  empirically  might  be  logically 
inferred. 

The  latest  explanation  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  gypsum  or  plaster,  is  that  it 
enables  or  helps  plants  to  first  decompose  and  then  absorb  nitrogen,  of  which  at- 
mospheric air,  when  pure,  contains  seventy-nine  parts  to  twenty-one  parts  of  oxy- 
gen. All  plants  are  made  up  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  but  plants 
cannot  assimilate,  take  up  or  fe'ed  upon  them  in  any  elementary  state ;  they 
must  first  be  decomposed.  This  is  probably  what  gypsum  does,  and  the  reason 
why  it  has  little  or  no  effect  on  non-nitrogenous  plants,  and  why,  when  used,  it 
should  always  be  sown  in  an  early  stage  of  growth,  and  during  still,  warm  and 
foggy  weather. 

Mr  Dodge,  statistician  of  the  Agricultural  Department,  has  signified  a  valuable 
fact  as  to  the  influence  of  the  phosphate  fertilizer  on  the  cotton  crop.  This  year, 
these  fertilizers  having  been  largely  used,  the  proportion  of  lint  is  quite  unusually 
small  compared  with  the  seed.  Now,  while  cotton  lint  is  almost  wholly  non-nitro- 
geuous,  cotton  seed  is  largely  so,  which  seems  to  farther  demonstrate  as  true  what 
has  been  claimed  for  the  phosphates  in  the  matter  of  the  cereals — that  their  prin- 
cipal effect  is  to  increase  the  quantity  of  gluten  in  the  berry,  make  it  more  plump, 
and  at  the  same  time  more  plenty,  and  likewise  to  increase  the  length  and  size  of 
the  ear. 

No  doubt  when  the  cotton  plant  was  first  cultivated,  the  seed  bore  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  lint  or  wings  that  the  seed  of  the  milkweed  (Asclepias)  and  the  thistle 
(Cirsium)  do  in  the  present  uncultivated  condition — each  to  its  seed;  that  is.  the 
cotton  down  floated  the  cotton  seed  in  the  air.  But  centuries  of  unscientific  culti- 
vation have  developed  the  one  at  the  expense  of  the  other ;  so  that  now  a  large 
share  of  the  fertilizing  element  necessary  for  the  development  of  the  plant  is  wasted 
on  a  comparatively  worthless  part  of  it. 

How  mineral  manures,  in  the  shape  of  old  wood  ashes,  applied  to  a  corn  crop, 
stimulate  development  of  ear  and  size  of  kernel,  and  dwarf  stalk  growth,  and  how 
stable  manure,  freshly  applied,  makes  a  prodigious  growth  of  stalk  and  leaf,  at  the 
expense  of  grain,  I  had  last  season  a  fruitful  and  interesting  personal  experience, 
which  I  have  not  room  for  in  this  letter. — Country   Gentleman. 


The  Cheek-Rein. 


Most  of  our  readers  have  heard  of  Henry  Bargh,  the  originator  of  the  Society  to 
Prevent  Cruelty  to  Animals.  Perhaps  no  man  in  the  Union  deserves  more  credit 
for  what  has  been  done  in  behalf  of  the  faithful  dumb  brutes  than  he.  The  Society, 
however,  has  never  spread  its  egis  over  the  dumb  brutes  of  the  South,  and  we 
imagine  if  Mr.  Bergh  would  come  down  and  sojourn  amongst  us  for  a  season,  he 
would  return  a  wiser  man  upon  the  subject  of  cruelty,  if  not  upon  the  prevention 
of  cruelty  to  animals;  for  we  do  think  the  negro  stands  far  ahead  of  civilization  in 
his  ability  to  practice  refined  cruelty  upon  dumb  brutes. 

Mr.  Bergh  finds  much  cruelty  even  in  the  graceful  check-rein.  What  would  he 
think  of  the  sore  backs,  slit  mouths,  and  similar  sights  so  common  amongst  the 
horses  and  mules  owned  by  the  freedmen? 

Hear  him  on  the  subject  of  the  check-rein,  and  heed  his  teaching,  for  he  seems 
t*  know  whereof  he  writes  : 
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With  a  logic  as  defective  as  their  huraauity.  some  persons  declare  that  "  the 
check-rein  holds  the  horse  up,  if  inclined  to  fall."  How  far  the  instrument  designed 
to  prevent  an  animal  falling  holds  it  up,  which  falls  with  it,  has  never  been  satis- 
factorily explained. 

That  some  horses,  rendered  vicious  and  hard  mouthed  by  bad  treatment,  require 
a  bit  somewhat  severe,  may  be  conceded  ;  but  who,  in  all  fairness,  that  has  seen 
the  iearful  inventions  now  a  days  forced  into  the  mouths  of  horses,  attached  to  the 
carriages  of  the  wealthy  in  particular,  will  assert  that  they  are  aught  else  than 
instruments  of  outrageous  torture?  If  it  should  be  the  good  fortune  of  the  writer 
of  these  lines  to  convince  one  lady  or  gentleman  of  the  folly  or  inhumanity  of  their 
use  he  will  feel  that  his  labor  is  compensated. 

To  insure  the  full  exercise  of  an  animal's  power  in  the  safest  and  most  ea.sy  way 
to  itself  we  should  be  careful  not  permanently  to  disturb  its  natural  posture.  The 
question  to  be  decided  is,  whether  or  not  it  is  most  judicious  and  proper  to  give  a 
horse  the  free  use  of  his  head,  or  to  prevent  him  from  having  that  use? 

The  pain  occasioned  to  a  horse  by  a  tight  check-rein  is  intense.  The  action  of 
every  muscle  is  impeded.  If  a  false  step  is  taken,  recovery  is  rendered  difficult. 
Discomfort  makes  the  poor  animal  restless  The  impatient  movements  occasioned 
by  his  distress  are  not  unfrequently  visited  by  a  cut  from  the  whip  of  an  ignorant 
coachman  ;  the  horse  is  called  ill-tempered,  when  he  is  only  miserable.  Some  new 
instrument  of  torture  is  forced  into  his  mouth,  in  the  shape  of  a  bit,  until  with 
temper  and  mouth  both  ruined,  he  passes  into  the  hands  of  an  omnibus  driver  or 
cabman,  when  his  bearing-rein  is  cast  aside,  and  for  the  first  time  he  is  treated  with 
common  sense  and  humanity. 

It  is  a  severe  penance  to  any  one  loving  a  horse  to  witness  the  sufferings  from 
this  absurd  and  cruel  practice.  Little  does  the  benevolent  lady  know  of  the  agony 
of  the  two  noble  animals  by  whom  she  is  so  pleasurably  drawn  along.  She  prob- 
ably fancies  that  the  high  prancing  step,  and  toss  of  head,  which  scatters  flakes  of 
foam  at  every  step,  are  expressions  of  pride  and  satisfaction  ;  when,  in  fact,  they 
are  occasioned  by  needless  pain,  and  a  vain  effort  to  obtain  relief. 

Could  these  speechless  suffei-ers  answer  the  inquiries,  Why  do  you  toss  your 
head  while  standing  in  the  harness?  Why  do  you  stretch  open  your  mouths, 
shake  your  heads,  and  gnash  your  teeth  ?  Why  do  you  turn  your  heads  back 
towards  your  sides,  as  if  you  were  looking  at  the  carriage?  they  would  answer: 
All,  all  this  is  done  to  get  relief  from  the  agony  we  are  enduring  by  having  our 
heads  kept  erect  and  our  necks  bent  by  tight  bridles  and  galling  bits. 

While  many  of  the  instruments  of  torture  applied  to  the  horse  in  this  country 
are  of  foreign  invention,  some  are  the  product  of  native  talent.  Among  the  latter 
is  one  which  is  a  strap  passing  from  the  saddle  hook  along. the  neck,  and  over  the 
head  between  the  ears,  secured  to  each  ring  of  the  bit.  A  more  graceless,  stupid 
invention  could  not  well  be  conceived  ;  and  its  only  recommendation  must  be  that 
it  adds  a  new  pain  to  the  poor  horse  by  pressing  violently  upon  its  brain  ! 

Listen  to  what  the  author  of  the  "Horse  in  Health  and  Disease"  says  about 
the  check-rein:  "I  am  anxious,  in  this  place,  to  add  my  anathema  against 
that  inhuman  instrument  of  torture,  the  check-rein.  It  is  not  less  detrimental 
to  the  utility  of  the  animal  than  it  is  replete  with  agony  to  him.  Look 
at  the  elongated  mouths  of  the  unfortunate  animals  thus  abused — torn  by 
the  bit  in  tlieir  unavailing  efforts  to  overcome  this  truly  barbarous  instrument. 
What  produces  that  dreadful  disease,  poll  evil,  but  the  action  of  this  cruel  strap, 
constraining  the  head  during  the  violent  exertions  of  the  animal,  producing 
inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  point  upon  which  it  articulates  with  the  spine? 
Oh  !  ye  daughters  of  the  land,  think  what  agony  you  might  prevent  by  a  little 
thought  for  the  dumb  beasts  who  serve  you  so  well !  " — Henry  Bergh. 

t 
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THE  PATRONS  OF  HUSBANDRY. 

The  social  and  intellectual  improvement  of 
the  farming  commiinitv  was  the  prime  con- 
ception of  the  Order  of  tiie  Patrons  of  Hus- 
bandry. But  there  was  nothing  more  natural 
than  that  cooperation  for  mutual  help  and 
protection  should  be  a  sequence  of  any  kind 
of  organization  amongst  this  hitherto  segre- 
gated, but  most  numerous  class  of  our  popu- 
lation- Hence,  the  stimulus  of  practical 
charity  was  at  the  inception  incorporated 
into  tiie  organization,  and  this  idea  only  de- 
veloped naturally  into  something  more  in- 
dividually beneficial  throughout  the  Order, 
and  at  once  each  member  for  himself,  both  as 
consumer  and  producer,  began  to  question, 
why  cannot  this  great  co-operative  associa- 
tion aid  me  in  procuring  my  supplies  and  dis- 
posing of  my  products  ? 

What  more  natural  ?  All  classes  and  pro- 
fessions of  men  had  co  operated  for  their 
mutual  benefit  and  protection.  Professional 
men  had  their  fee  bills ;  mechanics  and  arti- 
zans  their  trades  unions,  whereby  tangible 
and  fixed  values  were  jdaced  upon  labor  ; 
bankers  were  unifying  the  skillful  manipula- 
tion of  the  Government  money  by  co-opera- 
tion ;  a  few  railroad  companies  were,  by  co- 
operation, handling  the  transportation  of  the 
country  as  easily  as  an  expert  would  a  span 
of  horses,  and  the  mercantile  fraternity  were 
everywhere  growing  fat  upon  tiieundue  profits 
of  trade  that  were  drawn  from  the  individual 
jonsumer  or  producer.  What  then,  we  say, 
was  more  natural  than  that  large  class  of  our 
population,  who  were  never  before  organized 
into  any  kind  of  protective  association, 
should  feel  the  necessity  of  such  an  organiza- 
tion, and  at  once  rally  to  a  standard  reared 
for  their  own  protection  ? 

More  than  half  of  the  many  millions  of 
population  of  the  United  States  are  directly 
interested,  if  not  actually  engaged,  in  agri- 
culture. The  remainder  are  divided  into 
scores  of  avocations,  professions,  trades,  and 


employments.  For  these  latter  to  organize 
for  any  purpose  excited  no  fears,  because 
none  of  them  were  numerous  enough  to  effect 
a  national  organization  of  much  strength. 
And,  therefore,  these  unions  or  associations 
were  only  viewed  as  local  or  sectional  in  their 
character.  But  when  an  organization  began, 
that  opened  its  doors  to,  and  claimed  as  eligi- 
ble to  membiTship,  more  than  half  ihe  people 
of  this  great  commonwealth,  and  invited  them 
all  in,  that  they  might  mutually  protect  and 
benefit  each  other,  it  began  to  look,  indeed, 
as  though  the  whole  lump  would  soon  be 
leavened,  and  that  the  masses  of  the  people 
were  arousing  themselves  to  throw  off  some 
great  burthen  that  oppressed  them. 

In  one  section  the  excessive  charges  for 
transportation,  two-thirds  of  the  products 
being  charged  to  carry  the  other  third  to 
market,  united  the  producers,  and  made  them 
clamorous  for  a  low  tariflF  of  transportation. 
Immediately  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  were 
branded  as  an  organization  bent  on  destroy- 
ing the  railroads  of  the  country. 

In  another  section,  stores  and  their  occu- 
pants, self-styled  merchants,  were  multiplying 
with  fearful  rapidity,  and  exacting  enormous 
profits  for  their  wares  from  the  improvident 
farmer,  who  could  see  no  profit  in  a  change 
of  system  in  his  i^arm  management,  but  ad- 
hered to  his  old  routine,  and  bought  on  a 
credit,  wherever  he  could,  and  at  any  price 
asked  him.  This  farmer's  organization  fought, 
and  still  fights,  this  ruinous  policy,  and  for 
this  reason  has  been  anathematized  by  the 
merchants  everywhere  as  being  antagonistic 
to  their  interests. 

And  else%vhere,  and  everywhere,  a  class  of 
creatures  sprung  up  as  necessities  of  the  times, 
and  interpo-sed  between  producer  and  con- 
sumer to  such  an  extent  as  almost  to  indue ; 
the  belief  that  their  assistance  was  a  neces- 
sity, and  for  every  wink  and  nod  charged  a 
percentage,  that  came  generally  and  ultimate- 
ly from  the  farmers'  pockets.  Against  this 
class  of  non-essentials   the  farmer's  associa- 
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tion  arrayed  itself  in  earnest  whenever  and 
wherever  they  made  their  appearance,  and 
well  nigh  have  they  whipped  the  fight  against 
these  "  middlemen." 

We  might  continue  ad  infinitum  to  adduce 
reasons  why  the  farmers  of  the  land  saw,  and, 
seeing,  soon  appreciated  the  necessity  of  an 
organization  for  mutual  aid  and  protection, 
every  one  of  which  reasons  would  more  than 
justify  the  existence  of  that  wide  spread  and 
powerful  organization  known  as  the  Patrons 
of  Husbandry.  If,  then,  this  Order,  this  union 
of  the  farmers,  enlisting,  as  it  does,  more  than 
half  the  people  of  this  Government,  has 
avowedly  no  other  end  in  view  than  the 
benefit  and  protection  of  its  membership,  why 
should  it  not  command  the  approval  of  the 
whole  people  ?  It  proposes  to  injure  no  one  ; 
but  to  do  the  greatest  good  to  all  the  people 
If  any  one  individual  siiould  feel  aggrieved 
because  forsooth  their  union  has  supplanted 
him  and  his  calling,  he  should  be  magnani- 
mous enough  to  conclude  that  he  was  sailing 
in  the  wrong  boat,  and  should,  therefore,  cast 
anchor,  reef  his  sails,  and  ply  some  other 
trade  for  a  livelihood.  To  all  such  men  the 
Patrons  of  Husbandry  say,  our  fields  are 
large,  our  profession  honorable,  labor  is 
wanted,  and  you  are  welcome  to  come  over 
and  help  us  Sell  your  "dug  out,"  buy  you 
a  farm,  and  come  and  join  us ;  you  will  then 
see  how  admirably  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
the  farmer  is  this  Grange  organization. 

Well,  the  organization  being  complete,  and 
the  system  of  buying  and  selling,  suited  to 
the  farmer,  being  adopted,  there  was  a  neces- 
sity for  representative  business  men  to  per- 
form the  necessary  handling  of  products  to 
eflfect  exchanges.  Efforts  were  made  to  have 
this  done  by  professional  merchants.  But 
farmers,  with  that  intuitive  ken  that  is  pecu- 
liar to  them,  feared  the  corruption  of  the  age, 
and,  as  a  condition  precedent,  that  any  man, 
or  set  of  men,  should,  in  the  future,  handle 
their  products,  demanded,  in  every  instance, 
heavy  bond  of  the  men  of  their  selection,  and 
almost  as  frequently  was  the  nose  of  contempt 
turned  up  against  their  demand,  and  they 
were  compelled  to  employ  men  of  their  own 
profession  to  act  for  them.      Factors,  who  for 


a  generation  had  handled  men's  money  and 
products  without  giving  bond,  thought  it  im- 
pertinence to  demand  bonds  of  them.  Hence 
they  lost  a  profitable  custom  ;  the  Grangers 
were  forced  to  establish  their  own  agencies, 
and  in  many  parts  of  the  Government  these 
men  are  now  doing  a  trade  almost  marvelous 
in  extent,  and  saving  legitimately  to  the  farm- 
ers thousands  of  dollars  that  otherwise  would 
have  been  lost  to  them  and  pocketed  by  others, 
in  the  shape  of  commissions  too  heavy  to  be 
borne. 


PATRONS    CENTENNIAL    ENCAMP- 
MENT. 

Brother  Thomas,  of  the  Farmer's  Friend, 
appears  to  be  indefatigable  in  his  eflbrts  to 
make  all  Patrons  comfortable  who  visit  the 
City  of  Brotherly  Love  this  summer.  We  have 
previously  published  the  arrangements  about 
erecting  a  sort  of  temporary  town,  near  the 
Centennial  grounds,  for  tlie  benefit  of  Patrons 
and  their  families.  We  are  gratified  to  know 
that  this  effort  is  a  success  beyond  a  doubt, 
and  Patrons  can,  and  doubtless  will,  be  pater- 
nally received,  cordially  welcomed,  and  com- 
fortably boarded  while  in  Philadelphia,  at 
very  reasonable  rates. 

This  feature  of  the  Centennial  will  repay 
all  ordinary  effort  to  visit  the  grand  jubilee, 
but  we  don't  know  that  it  will  quite  compen- 
sate for  the  display  of  enthusiasm  a  military 
company  in  Wisconsin  proposes  making,  to 
wit,  walking  one  thousand  miles  to  attend  the 
Centennial.  We  would  not  advise  Patrons  to 
visit  Philadelphia  if  they  had  to  walk  that 
far,  but  we  do  think  extraordinary  exertions 
should  be  made  to  attend  some  time  during 
the  summer. 

Brother  Thomas  says  of  the  Encampment, 
that  "  this  project  is  now  fairly  under  way,  and 
the  hopes  of  thousands  of  farmers,  through- 
out the  country,  for  a  cheap  and  comfortable 
home  at  the  Nation's  great  jubilee,  are  about 
to  be  realized.  The  enterprise  is  a  great  one — 
much  greater,  in  fact,  than  many  suppose — 
and  the  burden  of  supplying  the  means,  and 
working  out  the  project,  rests  upon  a  few  per- 
sons ;  but  these  few  have  the  will,  energy, 
and  capacity  to  work  a  success,  and  it  will  be 
made  so  if  no  unfortuitous  circumstance  inter- 
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feres.  Further  than  tliis,  the  Encampment 
will  be  made  much  more  convenient,  com 
fortahle.  and  liome-Iike,  than  was  at  firpt  con- 
templated, while  the  price  of  entertainment 
for  Patrons  and  stockholders,  will  not  be 
higher  than  the  figures  named  in  the  outset. 
The  patronage  of  the  Encampment,  to  its 
fullest  extent,  is  now  ])laced  beyond  a  doubt. 
Farmers  are  already  writing  from  every  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  engaging  rooms  for  stated 
periods  during  the  summer,  and  even  city 
people — Phi  lade)  pliians  particularly — seeing 
the  many  advantages  of  our  "  farmer  's  home" 
over  the  crowded  and  high-priced  hotels  and 
boarding  houses,  are  besieging  us  for  summer 
accommodations.  Indeed,  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  limited  subscriptions  to  the  capital 
stock  compels  the  Board  of  Managers  to  re- 
strict their  operations,  and  that  they  will  be 
unable  at  this  time  to  prepare  for  more  than 
tliree  thousand  people  per  day. 

"  It  will  be  gratifying  to  those  who  had  faith 
enough  in  the  enterprise,  and  the  manage- 
ment to  invest  their  means,  to  know  that  the 
project  promises  to  be  a  financial  success,  and 
that  their  investment  will  also  prove  a  bless- 
ing to  thousands  of  Patrons  and  farmers." 

And  he  also  publishes  the  following  : 

"  At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers 
of  the  Centennial  Encampment  Association, 
held  at  Philadelphia.  February  9th,  the  fol- 
lowing resolution,  governing  prices  of  board- 
ing and  lodging,  was  unanimously  adopted 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  : 

"  Resolved  That  we  adopt  the  following  scale 
of  prices  for  the  opening  of  the  Encampment: 
To  Patrons  and  Stockholders,  $1  per  room, 
(double  bed,)  per  day  ;  50  cents  per  meal. 
This  includes  Patrons  and  Stockholders,  and 
their  families  strictly.  To  be  known  by  trade 
card  properly  issued. 

"  To  those  not  Patrons,  $1.50  per  room, 
(double  bed,)  per  day;  $2.50  per  day  for 
boarding  and  lodging.  Single  meals,  75  cents 
each." 


PLUMS  AND  THE  CURCULIO. 
A  farmer  addressed  the  inquiry,  we  publi.sh 
below,  to  an  editor,  who  replied  as  will  be 
«een.  We  ask  our  Brother  Patrons  and  far- 
mers generally  to  read  carefully  that  reply, 
and  see  how  much  good  sense,  what  practical 
suggestions,  and  what  excellent  advice  there 
are  in  it.  The  science  of  Hgriculture  is  in  its 
infancy,   and   we   farmers   are   the   ignorant 


"maumas,"  that  scarcely  know  how  to  put 
on  the  child's  swaddling  clothes.  And  yet 
we  are  loath  to  attempt  to  learn,  or  flatter 
ourselves  that  we  know  enough  to  satisfy  our 
vanity,  and  hence  seldom  read  anything 

And  as  to  bothering  with  bugs,  that  is  too 
little  and  dirty  a  job.  But  we  can  all  lament 
the  loss  of  a  fine  tree,  or  curse  the  cause  that 
destroys  our  half  ripe  fruit. 

Surely  the  Grange  organization  is  well  cal- 
culated to  grapple  with  just  such  subjects  as 
are  contained  in  this  reply.  Why  should  not 
every  Grange  have  its  museum  as  well  as  its 
library,  and  thus  educate  the  farmer  through 
the  eye  as  well  as  through  printed  )iages? 
"There's  millions  in  it,  if  it  can  only  be 
done;  "  yes,  and  it  can  be  done  if  the  officers 
and  better  educated  members  of  the  Grange 
will  only  do  their  duty  in  attempting  to  elevate 
the  average  farmer  in  his  habits,  manners  and 
tastes.  Read  carefully  this  inquiry,  and  pon- 
der well  every  line  of  the  reply  : 

I  have  seen  it  stated  that  if  plum  trees  are 
grown  in  large  orchards,  say  of  one  thousand 
or  two  thousand  trees,  it  would  be  a  protec- 
tion against  curculio      Is  this  so? 

Reply. — As  to  the  curculio,  the  size  of  a 
plum  orchard  is  certainly  no  preventive  of 
its  attacks  upon  the  fruit.  When  farmers  will 
combine  to  destroy  the  insect  enemies  of 
their  orchards  as  they  would  combine  to  dis- 
cover and  punish  incendiaries  who  would 
burn  their  barns,  they  may  then  hope  to  en- 
joy the  fruits  of  their  plantings.  But  not  one 
in  ten  thousand  farmers  knows  the  habits  of 
thecommonestinsects  that  ravage  his  orchard, 
and  he  allows  them  to  multiply  in  security. 
More  than  this,  he  destroys  the  animals  and 
birds  that  are  the  natural  enemies  of  these 
injects,  and  then  wonders  why  they  are  so 
numerous.  Here  is  a  way  in  which  the 
Grangers'  and  farmers'  clubs  might  save  mil- 
lions of  dollars  yearly  to  their  members.  If 
they  would  procure  for  their  libraries  a  few 
books  u}>on  the  natural  history  of  common 
quadrupeds,  reptiles,  birds,  and  insects,  and 
have  a  museum  in  which  specimens  of  those 
that  are  useful  and  those  that  are  noxious  to 
the  farmer  might  be  seen  and  studied,  and  be- 
sides have  competent  persons  to  give  popular 
and  practical,  and  i,ot  scientific  lectures  upon 
these  subjects,  there  would  soon  be  a  revolu- 
tion worked  in  fruit  growing.  "  There's  mil- 
lions in  it,"  if  it  could  onlv  be  done. 


TOUGH  TIMES. 


Money  is  scarce,  and  men  are  idle  because 
there  is  no  money  to  exchange  for  any  thing 
we  can  raise  or  make.  Now  I  think  if  the 
State  and  National  Granges  can  devise  some 
plan  to  have  sufficient  money  to  exchange  for 
produce  and  material  of  all  kinds,  they  would 
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confer  a  great  blessing  on  the  community.  I 
have  never  see.i  as  hard  times  for  money. 
Jas.  Timblin. 
We  extract  tlie  above  from  a  Northern 
agricultural  paper,  which  tells  a  tale  we  are 
familiar  wiih  "down  South,"  but  it  is  not 
generally  believed  tliat  "tough  times"  exist 
"  up  North."  Now,  Brother  Timblin  only 
mis.ses  the  mark  by  one,  poor  fellow.  That 
perplexing  little  "  if"  is  in  there  which  de- 
stroys the  poetry  of  the  whole  thing.  How- 
ever, it  is  well  enough  to  think  and  feel  that, 
*'  if"  some  body  would  only  put  in  circulation 
money    enough     to    satisfy    everybody,    that 

somebody   would  be  doing  everybody  a 

what?  We  very  much  fear  a  direful  injury, 
instead  of  a  "  great  blessing.' '  Love  of  money 
is  the  root  of  all  evil,  and  ihe  way  it  is  loved 
now-a-days  is  a  caution  to  all  good  Patrons. 
It  is  prized  above  all  else  temporal.  Charac- 
ter and  honor  are  now  marketable  conniiodi- 
ties  in  high  places,  vide  Belknap,  Babcock, 
et  al. 


sional  instances  as  high  as  thirty  thousand 
reams,  of  coarse  brown  wrapping  paper.  What 
this  paper  was  used  for  was  for  a  long  time  a 
mystery  ;  but  it  has  recently  been  revealed 
that  it  enters  inio  the  manufacture  of  '  pure 
Havana  cigars.'  It  is  said  that  wlien  satura- 
ted in  the  juice  of  tobacco  stems,  the  straw 
paper  makes  a  'filling'  almost  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  the  genuine  leaf-  In  fact  it  is 
sometimes  impossible  to  detect  the  delicate 
film  of  paper  interlapped  with  leaves  in  the 
finished  cigar,  or  neatly  folding  the  exterior. 
For  this  purpose  it  serves  admirably,  the 
paper,  under  combustion,  leaving  no  resi- 
duum other  than  a  pure  while  ash.  To  such 
a  refinement  of  art  has  this  business  been 
carried,  that  l)y  the  u.se  of  machines  rolled 
over  the  sheet  of  paper,  an  almost  perfect  im- 
pr»^ss  of  the  tobacco  leaf  is.  obtained,  the  pecu- 
liar '  .spots'  being  printed  as  on  calico" 


PURE  HAVANA  CIGARS. 

Theu.sands  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry 
are  growers  of  tobacco,  and  they  feel  sorely 
the  heavy  tax  imposed  upon  the  product  of 
their  industry ;  but  very  few  of  them  have 
any  idea  what  quirks  are  resorted  to,  the 
world  over,  by  manufacturers,  to  substitute 
something  bogus  for  the  genuine  article, 
wherever  it  is  possible  to  have  this  substitution 
made.  It  is  very  evident  if  common  brown  1 
paper  can  be  made  to  take  the  place  of  the 
genuine  tobacco  leaf,  the  tax  imposed  at  the 
Custom  House  upon  imported  cigars  is  not 
comparable  to  that  to  be  paid  upon  the  pure 
article  as  manufactured  in  this  country. 

Put  on  your  glasses,  Brother  Patron,  and 
carefully  examine  tlie  next  cigar  you  whilf 
BO  solacingly,  to  see  if  it  is  not  wrapt  in  | 
brown  paper.  We  are  told  that  you  who 
smoke  pipes  are  unconsciously  puffing  away 
at  the  dried  quids  that  some  otiier  fellow  had 
chewed  the  life  out  of.  What  a  filthy  animal 
man  is  ! 

The  New  York  papers  tell  us  that  "  it  is 
stated  that  not  a  steamer  leaves  New  York 
for  Havana  that  docs  not  take  out  from  two 
thousand  to  five   thousand  reams,  or  in  occa- 


GRANGE  INQUIRIES  AND  ANSWERS. 

No.  1.  The  preamble  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  National  Grange,  in  its  second  section, 
defines  the  meuibership  of  Pomona  Granges. 
Are  the  wives  of  the  three  4th  degree  dele- 
gates, if  Matrons,  entitled  to  the  5th  degree? 

Answer — No  ;  the  constitution  is  explicit 
in  stating  who  shall  be  members  of  the  Po- 
mona Granges,  and  mentions  the  wives  of 
Masters  and  Past  Masters  as  among  the  num- 
ber ;  nothing  i.s  said  of  the  wives  of  other 
delegates,  but  simply  "such  fourth  degree 
members  (not  exceeding  three)  as  may  be 
elected  thereto  by  the  Subordinate  Granges." 
These  three  delegates  may  be  three  wive.s, 
who  are  Matrons,  if  the  Subordinate  Grange 
chooses  to  elect  them,  and  the  husbands  may 
be  left  at  home.  The  ballot  determines  who 
the  delegates  shall  be,  and  they  may  be  either 
three  men,  or  three  women,  or  two  of  one  sex 
and  one  of  the  other 

No  2.  Now  that  the  Central  Bureau  has 
been  discontinued  in  Columbia,  what  agency, 
if  any,  has  the  Order  in  South  Carolina? 

Answer— The  Secretary  of  the  State  Grange 
has  charge  of  the  Intelligence  Bureau,  if  we 
may  so  call  it,  and  will  monthly  i.ssue  a 
bulletin  to  the  (Jranges,  containing  all  the  in- 
formation he   has  to  communicate  t.i   them. 
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Each  Granfje  is  expected  to  contribute  one 
dollar  towards  the  publication  of  this  bulle- 
tin. Make  your  Secretary  forward  one  dollar 
to  the  Treasurer  of  the  State  Grange.  Brother 
p.  S.  Felder,  Charleston,  S.  C,  is  the  only 
accredited  agent  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry 
have  in  Souih  Carolina. 

No.  3.  My  Grange  has  voted  unanimously 
to  change  its  name.    How  shall  we  proceed  ? 

Answer — This  can  only  be  done  by  authority 
of  the  National  Grange.  Send  your  petition 
up  through  the  Ma.ster  of  the  State  Grange 
to  the  next  meeting  of  the  National  Grange, 
and  it  will  be  attended  to.  When  a  Grange 
is  organized  its  name  and  number  are  report- 
ed to  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Grange,  and 
Secretary  of  the  National  Grange,  and  this 
name  and  number  are  entered  upon  the  char- 
ter, and  to  allow  the  option  of  changing  either 
to  the  Subordinate  Grange  would  create  con- 
fusion, and  necessitate  the  issuing  of  new 
charters,  etc  Hence  cause  must  be  shown 
why  the  name  should  be  changed,  and  the 
National  Grange  is  alone  authorized  to  de- 
cide upon  the  validity  of  the  reasons. 


CO-OPERATIVE  STOllES.  ] 

In  our  January  number  we  printed  a  set  of 
rule.s  for  the  government  of  co-operative 
stores,  as  they  had  been  adopted  by  the  Na- 
tional Grange.  Below  we  publish  suggestions 
to  Patrons  of  Husbandry  who  desire  to  or- 
ganize Patrons'  Co-operative  Associations: 

It  would  be  well  for  those  who  desire  to 
organize  a  Patrons'  Co-operative  Association 
to  apply  to  the  Subordinate  Grange  within 
whose  limits  the  Association  is  to  be  located, 
to  adopt  Article  38  of  the  Rules. 

Any  members  of  the  Order  of  Patrons  of 
Husbandry  in  good  standing  may,  with  or 
without  the  consent  of  such  Subordinate 
Grange,  proceed  to  organize  a  Co  operative 
Association  by  obtaining  subscriptions  to  the 
following  articles  of  agreement  : 

We,  (he  undersigned,  mevihers  of  the  Order  of 
Patrons  of  Husbandry  agree,  each  for  himself, 
to  take  the  number  of  Shares  affixed  to  our  re- 
spective names,  in  accordance  with  the  Rules  for 
Patrons'  Co-operative  Associations,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  National  Grange 

Dated  at this day  of 187... 


Names     Residences.  Qratf^^No"--  '''°-  °'"  ^^^f^«- 


The  sub.scribers  will  agree  upon  a  time  and 
place  of  meeting,  and,  at  the  time  and  place 
appointed,  will  elect  a  temporary  Chairman 
and  Secretary,  and  should  then  vote  to  form 
themselves  into  a  Co-operative  Association, 
under  the  name  of  the  Co-operative  Associa- 
tion of  the  Order  of  Patrons  of  Husbandry, 
No in  the  State  of  

The  subscribers  should  then  become  incor- 
porated, in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the 
State,  if  possible. 

The  members  of  the  Association  will  vote — 

1.  To  adopt  the  Rules  for  Co-operative  As- 
sociations, as  recommended  by  the  National 
Grange 

2  To  elect  four,  six,  or  eight  Directors  of 
the  Association. 

3  To  elect  two  or  four  Auditors. 

4.  To  proceed  to  the  election  of  officers. 

The  permanent  officers  having  bee  elected 
by  ballot,  the  Association  will  then  vote — 

'  1.  To  designate  the  office  and  place  of  busi- 
ness of  the  Association 

2.  To  limit  the  amount  of  capital  of  the 
Association 

3.  To  designate  the  times  and  places  for  the 
meetings  of  the  Association  and  of  the  Di- 
rectors. 

4.  To  adopt  a  seal. 

5.  To  assign  to  officers  such  salaries  as  may 
be  deemed  proper. 

The  Directors  will  require  security  to  be 
given  in  accordance  with  Rule  29- 

The  Treasurer  will  then  receive  all  money 
due  for  Shares  and  will  deliver  to  each  share- 
holder a  certificate,  signed  by  the  Chairman, 
Secretary,  and  Treasurer   as  follows  : 

Certificate  of  Shake  No.  ... 

Co-operative  Association  No 

Order  of  Patrons  of  Husbandry  in  the  State 

of 

Organized Shares,  $5.00 

This  certifies  that  of and  a  mem- 
ber of Grange,  No ,  in  the  State  of 

is  the  owner  of  Share  No ,  in  the 

capital  of Co-operative   Association, 

No ,  of  the  Order  of  Patrons  of  Husbandry, 

in  the  State  of ,  subject  to  the  rules  of  the 

Association. 

Witness  our  hands  and  the  seal  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, this  day  of 18... 

[l.  S.]  Chairman. 

Secretary. 

Treasurer. 

The  certificate  should  not  be  delivered  until 
the  Share  shall  be  paid  for,  in  cash,  to  the 
Treasurer 

The  Secretary  and  Treasurer  should  each 
keep  a  record  of  the  certificates,  together  with 
all  transfers  of  the  same. 

The  Directors  should  then  appoint  one  or 
more  of  their  number  to  make  such  purchases 
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for  the  Association,  as  the  Directors  may  au- 
thorize, and  should  also  select  suitable  per- 
sons to  act  as  salesmen,  and  should  assign  to 
them  such  duties  and  compensation  as  the 
Directors  may  think  fit. 

The  purchases  may  be  made  through  the 
Stale  purchasing  agent,  or  in  the  nearest  and 
best  market,  where  the  goods  can  be  obtained 
at  wholesale  rates;  and  Co-0|)erative  Asso- 
ciations will  find  it  to  be  much  to  their  ad- 
vantage to  combine  their  purcliases,  and  to 
co-operate  as  much  as  possil)le  with  all  Pat- 
rons' Co-operative  Associations  in  their  vi- 
cinity. 

The  Directors  should  have  printed  on  good, 
stiff  pasteboard,  a  number  of  trade-checks, 
about  as  follows  for  each  $1,000  of  anticipated 
business : 

1  cent,     3,000;     10  cents,  1,000  ;    §  100,  400 

2  cents,  2,000 ;  25  cents,  600;  5.00,200 
5  cents,  4,000;     50  cents,      400;      10.00,100 

The  trade-checks  should  be  from  two  to 
three  inches  long  and  about  one  inch  wide,  as 
follows : 


Co-operative  Association, 

No 

TRADE  ONE-CENT  CHECK, 
OJ  the  Order  of  Patrons  of  Husbandry, 
in  the  State  oJ 


It  is  well  to  have  the  trade-checks  of  differ- 
ent colors;  1,  2,  and  5  cents,  white;  10,  25, 
and  50  cents,  vellow  ;  §1.00,  red  ;  $5.00,  blue  ; 
and  SlO.OO.  gray. 

Any  other  trade-checks  may  be  issued  to 
correspond  with  the  currency. 

Rules  should  be  established  to  regulate  the 
times  for  changing  the  smaller  trade-checks 
for  those  of  larger  denomination,  and  to  de- 
clare that  none  but  $1  00,  $5.00,  and  $10.00 
checks  should  be  placed  on  the  check-books 
for  the  purpose  of  dividends,  of  profits,  or  of 
interest  on  capital. 

Check-books  should  be  furnished  for  each 
member,  in  which  should  be  entered  the 
number  of  Shares  standing  in  iiis  name,  the 
amount  of  purchases  for  each  quarter,  the 
dividend  of  interest  on  Shares,  the  dividend 
of  profit  on  purchases  for  the  quarter,  and 
the  amount  withdrawn. 

The  check-book  should  also  contain  the 
times  and  places  of  the  meetings  of  the  Asso- 
ciation and  of  the  Directors,  the  times  for 
changing  the  trade-checks,  and  for  entering 
the  checks  on  the  check-book,  and  for  leaving 
the  check-book  lor  the  puri)ose  of  calculating 
the  dividends  of  profits,  and  for  the  with- 
drawal of  dividends,  and  such  other  informa- 
tion as  may  be  deemed  necessary. 


The   check -book   should  be  headed  as  fol- 
low.s,  and  properly  ruled  : 

The  Co-operative  Association, 

No ,  of  the  Order  of  Patrons  of  Husbandry, 

in  the  State  of  in  account 

with Page  of  Ledger 
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A  ledger  account  should  be  kept  with  each 
member  to  correspond  with  the  check  book. 

Co-operative  Associations  must  be  careful  to 
take  out  such  licences  as  may  be  required  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  laws. 

Co-operative  Associations  should  deal  in 
the  best  quality  of  goods,  for  cash  only,  and 
should  in  no  case  undertake  to  compete  with 
any  other  Co-operative  Association  or  trader. 

Co-operative  Associations  should  dispose  of 
their  goods  at  a  fair  retail  profit,  and  about  at 
the  usual  retail  pr'ces  in  the  vicinity,  and 
should  commence  by  dealing  in  the  principal 
articles  of  family  consumption,  such  as  groce- 
ries, boots  and  shoes,  and  ready-made  clothing. 

Fixed  stock  includes  store-houses,  fixtures, 
desks,  scales,  measures,  safes,  and  all  articles 
needed  to  carry  on  the  business  and  not  kept 
for  sale. 

In  taking  account  of  stock,  all  property 
should  be  entered  at  its  true  cash  value. 

Every  member  should  be  furnished  with  a 
copy  of  the  rules. 


TRAIN  UP  A  CHILD  IN   THE  WAY 
HE  SHOULD  GO,  Etc. 

We  were  much  amused  recently  at  a  few 
little  urchins  "playing  Grange."  One,  scarce- 
ly six  years  of  age,  was  acting  doorkeeper, 
and  demanded  of  each  of  the  others  some 
password  that  would  allow  them  to  enter.  He 
had  not  told  them  what  the  word  was,  but  re- 
quired each  one  to  guess,  and  older  Patrons 
might  have  guessed  till  doom.sday,  and  never 
been  allowed  entrance,  because  they  hadn't 
the  password.  Presently  this  little  custodian 
'  of  the  verbal  key  whispered  to  each  some- 
thing not  audible  to  by-standers,  and  allowed 
them  all  to  go  in  After  they  had  entered,  the 
mother  asked  in  a  sort  of  loud  whisper,  "  Mv 
boy,  what  is  the  password?"  Immediately 
he  replied,  quite  in  the  same  tone  his  mother 
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had  asked,  "  Boiled  Beef ,  mamma."  How  sig- 
nificant !  How  very  appropriate  and  sug. 
gestive  are  those  words  ! 

Tlie  word  "beef"  necessarily  implies  a 
farm,  and  not  only  that,  but  a  self-sustaining 
farm  ;  that  very  kind  of  farm  that  the  Grange 
organization  insists  its  members  should  own. 
And  then  that  word  "  boiled  "  is  typical  of 
good  cooking,  good  eating,  and  good  diges- 
tion. Hence  we  think  the  compound  word 
"boiled-beef"  an  excellent  password,  and 
commend  it  to  those  at  the  fountain  head 
whence  flowB  the  stream  of  light  from  the 
arcana  of  the  Order. 

And  as  for  that  boy,  we  predict  he  will 
some  day  be  Master  of  the  National    Grange, 

if  not well,  we  protest  against  his  aspiring 

for  any  other  office;  they  are  all  too  corrupt, 
and  we  have  great  faith  in  the  caption  of  this 
little  article. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENTS. 

The  proceedings  of  the  National  Grange 
having  been  sent  to  all  the  Subordinate 
Granges,  any  Patron  may  see  for  himself,  by 
reading  these  printed  proceedings,  the  fourteen 
amendments  of  our  National  Constitution  that 
were  submitted  by  the  National  Grange  at  its 
late  session  to  the  several  State  Granges  for 
their  ratification  or  rejection. 

A  suffic'ient  number  of  the  State  Granges 
have  lield  their  sessions,  and  acted  upon  these 
amendments  to  show  that  Nos.  1,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7, 
10,  13  and  14,  have  been  ratified,  and  No.  11 
has  been  rejected.  Seven  State  Granges  have 
yet  to  meet,  and  upon  their  action  depends 
the  fate  of  Nos.  2,  8,  9  and  12. 
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HINTS  FOE  THE  MONTH. 

No  doubt  every  farmer  has, by  this  time  his 
pegs  set  for  the  year,  and  intends  to  make  a  ten 
strike  before  the  close  of  this  Centennial  Jubi- 
lee. Each  one  reasons  thus  to  himself:  that 
field  is  well  prepared,  and  will  surely  yield 
eight  hundred  pounds  of  cotton  to  the  acre ; 
that  other  field  will  do  as  well,  and  from  these 
lots  about  the  house  I  can  easily  make  a  bale 
extra,  and  so  I'll  not  put  them  into  the  ac- 
count of  the  general  crop.  I  will  scrape  up 
an  acre  or  two  for  bread  corn,  and  if  cotton 
sells  at  twelve  cents,  I  can  easily  pay  ofl"  the 
hands,  and  have  enough  left  over  to  lay  in 
next  year's  supplies  in  the  fall. 

How  captivating  is  this  kind  of  reasoning, 
and,  oh,  how  universal!  The  haps  and  mis- 
haps of  the  year  are  seldom  anticipated  in 
the  farmer's  calculations.  A  wet  spring  or  a 
dry  summer  ;  the  loss  of  a  mule  or  sickness 
amongst  the  hands ;  and  this  year,  above  all 
others,  a  political  canva.ss  that  may  po.ssibly 
eventuate  in  a  social  revolution,  are  some  of 
the  innumerable  vexations  and  troubles  to 
which  the  farmers  will  be  subject,  as  they  are 
almost  every  year,  and  there  is  not,  never  has 
been,  and  apparently  never  will  be,  any  com- 
bined efibrt  against  these  foreseen  hindrances. 


A  general  diversity  of  crops  is  the  only 
remedy  for  these  ills,  if  not  a  preventive  of 
most  of  them. 

Then  are  we  diversifying  our  crops?  If 
not,  is  it  too  late  yet  for  this  year?  By  no 
means  too  late,  and  a  greater  diversity  is 
much  needed  Then  we  would  advise  every 
reader  of  the  Rural  at  once  to  plant  one  acre 
to  the  mule,  of  the  best  prepared  cotton  land 
he  has  in  corn.  Plant,  as  we  say,  elsewhere, 
one  row  on  the  bed,  and  the  next  row  in  the 
second  water  furrow,  and  so  alternate  the 
patch,  and  watch  the  experiment  so  as  to  test 
the  question  whether,  under  general  circum- 
stances, corn  will  yield  better  planted  on  the 
bed,  or  in  the  water  furrow.  Then  plant  one 
acre  to  the  mule  of  your  thinnest  cotton  land, 
already  prepared,  in  sorghum  or  cow  peas. 
If  your  labor  should  prove  refractory  this 
election  year,  these  crops  can  be  grown  with 
less  labor  than  the  cotton  crop  can,  and  if 
worked  thoroughly  but  once  will  yield  a  re- 
munerative yield,  or  even  if  then  abandoned 
will  produce  a  crop  worth  harvesting,  and 
otherwise  improve  the  land. 

Again,  select  your  best  acre  of  land  already 
prepared  either  for  cotton  or  corn,  and  '•  flush 
it  up  "  broadcast  towards   the   close  of  this 
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month ;  run  a  two-horse  harrow  over  it  in 
May.  If  May  should  be  a  wet  month,  plow 
it  with  scooters  and  harrow  again  latter  part 
of  May,  and  then  let  it  alone.  The  crop,  if 
properly  harvested  in  the  fall,  will  buy  the 
cotton  or  corn  the  land  would  have  produced, 
and  each  can  calculate  for  himself  the  cost  of 
the  different  crops 

But  why  need  we  write  thus?  "We  can't 
knock  down  any  of  those  well  set  pegs. 
Every  man  is  like  that  old  farmer  who  in- 
vited in  his  neighbors  to  consult  with  them  as 
to  the  location  for  a  gin  house  he  was  about 
to  build.  Each  suggested  the  spot  where  he 
would  build,  but  none  selected  the  spot  pre- 
ferred by  the  old  gentleman  himself;  so  after 
a  careful  inspection  of  the  premises  the  old 
man  said,  ''friends,  you  can  all  build  your 
gin  houses  where  you  please,  and  I  am  going 
to  build  mine  where  I  please." 

Just  so  with  volunteering  advice  to  farmers 
about  pitching  a  crop.  The  editor  and  all  his 
friends  may  write  and  advise,  but  each  for 
himself  has  his  plans  laid,  and  will  conclude, 
"  it  is  too  late  now."  We  insist  it  is  never  too 
late  to  do  good,  and  this  is,  certainly,  one 
good  we  can  all,  without  hindrance  or  loss, 
aid  in  effecting,  to  wit,  curtail  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable the  cotton  area,  and  increase  the  area 
allotted  to  breadstuff's  and  provender. 

But  if  no  change  can  at  tliis  late  hour  be 
made,  we  say  continue  to  prepare  thoroughly 
before  planting  Your  upland  corn  is  or  soon 
will  be  planted.  This  done,  finish  the  prepa- 
ration for  cotton,  but  do  not  be  in  a  hurry 
about  planting,  which  is  a  small  job  where 
everything  is  ready  for  it  The  cotton  plant 
is  very  like  a  child.  If  il  is  weak  and  sickly 
in  infancy,  it  requires  tender  and  careful 
nursing  to  make  it  strong  and  healthy  at 
maturity.  Nothing  makes  the  cotton  plant 
more  weakly  than  for  it  to  make  its  appear- 
ance above  ground  during  cool  nights.  Hence 
we  say,  don't  hurry.  Let  the  aun  warm  the 
earth  a  little  before  pi  inting.  A  bold,  vigo- 
rous [)lant  that  will  stand  alone  at  "siding" 
time  encourages  the  farmer  all  the  year 
through.  The  average  plant  of  the  crop  of 
1875  was,  in  South  Carolina,  sickly  through- 
out the  year  from  some  cause  or  other. 

The    average    net   yield    of    cotton  in  this 


State  in  1875,  was  one  linndred  and  forty 
pounds  of  lint  per  acre  ;  whereas,  in  Missis- 
sippi it  was  two  hundred  and  twelve;  Louis- 
iana, two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  ;  .\rkansas, 
two  hundred  and  thirty-nine,  and  Texas,  two 
hundred  and  sixty-nine.  For  the  previous 
five  years  the  net  average  in  South  Carolina 
had  been  one  hundred  and  seventy-one  per 
acre;  Mississippi,  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
one;  Louisiana,  one  hundred  and  ninety; 
Arkansas,  one  hundred  and  ninety-one,  and 
Texas  two  hundred  and  fifteen.  The  other 
Southern  States  were  below  this  average  in 
1875,  and  the  preceding  five  years.  Thorough 
preparation  of  the  soil,  clean  and  rapid  culti- 
vation, and  moderately  late  planting  will 
bring  South  Carolina  cotton  fields  to  the 
front  every  time  at  harvest. 

Early  planted  corn  may  receive  its  first 
plowing  at  the  close  of  this  month,  which 
should  be  done  with  narrow  sharp  plows,  run 
as  close  and  deep  as  possible,  "  out  and  out." 

If  the  sweet  potato  bed  has  not  been  made 
from  which  to  get  ''draws,"  this  should  be  done 
at  once,  and  the  ground  for  the  potato  patch 
broken  up,  laid  off"  and  well  manured  in  the 
drill.  Upon  this  furrow  of  maimre  throw  two 
furrows,  and  let  it  so  remain  If  the  weather 
should  be  dry  do  not  let  this  patch  get  hard. 
Run  a  few  furrows  in  the  manured  ridge  to 
keep  the  soil  luellow,  and  ready  for  the 
draws. 

Break  uj>  land  for  a  pea  patch  in  addition 
to  what  you  intend  planting  in  your  corn. 
Lay  it  ofi"  in  thirty-inch  furrows  or  beds,  and 
throw  out  the  middles  between  these  furrows, 
preparatory  to  planting  the  pea.  Too  early 
to  plant  peas  in  April. 

Plant  any  and  everything  not  yet  planted 
in  the  garden,  and  look  for  the  nine-lived 
weeds  that  will  now  or  .soon  begin  to  show 
them.selves.  A  cotton  or  corn  field  can  be 
kept  clean  and  in  growing  condition  if  worked 
once  in  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  even  ;  but 
the  garden  will  reipiire  almost  daily  treat- 
ment. Constant  work  from  this  time  'till 
frost  will  be  needed  in  the  vegetable  garden, 
to  make  it  repay  for  the  extra  manuring  ,ind 
labor  it  lias  received.  But  labor  in  the  gar- 
den is  seldom,  if  ever,  labor  lost. 

The   peculiar   winter   and  spring  we  have 
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had,  have  in  many  phiccs  destroyeil  tlie  fruit 
crop.  This  can  be  easily  supplemented  by  a 
large  melon  crop.  Plant  largely  of  water- 
melons, niuj^knielons,  and  canteloiipes.  Noth- 
ing is  more  refreshing  at  noon,  on  a  hot 
summer's  day,  than  a  watermelon  just  from 
the  spring.  And  the  delicious  canteloupe  is 
an  excellent  substitute  at  breakfast  for  heavy, 
unwholesome  meats.  Every  eight  feet  square, 
dig  holes  eighteen  inches  square  and  deep ; 
mix  the  earth  with  half  bushel  compost  of 
stable  manure  and  rotten  cotton  seed,  equal 
parts;  make  a  fiat  hill,  and  plant  the  seed 
thereon.  Cultivate  as  soon  as  well  up,  and 
when  four  inches  high  thin  out  to  two  vines 
in  a  hill 

Look  well  after  the  stock.  The  plow  ani- 
mals need  daily  a  bait,  it  matters  not  how 
small,  of  green  food.  The  cows  need  extra 
food  and  shelter,  for  though  the  sun  is  warm, 
the  nights  are  cool,  and  the  wind  trying  to 
weak  frames.  Hogs  will  soon  begin  to  take 
care  of  themselves,  but  see  them  every  day  ; 
it  will  keep  them  in  good  order  and  that  will 
please  you  and  profit  you.  Give  your  sheep 
shelter,  and  a  little  green  cotton  seed  every 
night,  and  by  no  means  shear  until  next  month. 
Don't  change  your  undershirt  'till  May. 


HARD  TIMES. 

We  have  received  a  communication  from  a 
friend  upon  this  trite  subject,  in  wbich  he 
attributes  the  mass  of  our  ills  to  the  faithless 
performance  of  contracts  on  the  part  of  the 
farmers.  Well,  it  is  natural  for  us  to  see 
things  in  different  liglits,  and  we  can't  see  it  in 
that  light. 

That  the  farmers  are  greatly  culpable  for 
the  impoverished  condition  of  the  South,  we 
must  all  admit.  The  remunerative  price  of 
cotton  simply  glutted  the  market  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  other  products,  and  we  were  several 
years  in  finding  this  out ;  but  as  soon  as  it  was 
found  out  everybody  became  a  quack  and 
recommended  a  cure.  Some  said,  manufacture 
at  home  into  cloth  ;  others,  grow  more  grain  ; 
still  others,  plant  a  smaller  area,  and  yet  still 
others,  adopt  the  intensive  farming  system  ; 
but  the  unhappy  patient  would  gulp  none  of 
these  nostrums. 

Season  succeeded  season,  the  cotton  crop 
No.  4,  Vol.  7 


continued  to  get  larger  annually,  the  subsist- 
ence department  needed  replenishing,  the 
shrewd  merchant  saw  the  point  and  at  once 
supplied  the  demand,  (and  who  blamed  him  ? 
we  certainly  do  not,)  and  by  degrees  the  net 
earnings  of  the  cotton  crop  became  smaller 
and  smaller,  till  presently  the  unwary  farmer 
found  a  hole  in  his  pocket,  and  his  entire 
purse  gone.  With  this  went  his  credit,  of 
course. 

Just  here  the  vigilant  speculator,  (we  will 
not  call  him  merchant  now,  for  by  this  time 
the  legitimate  routine  of  mercantile  life  is 
abandoned,  and  speculation  enters  the  field,) 
appreciates  the  condition  of  the  farmer,  and 
suggests  to  him,  give  me  a  lien,  a  chattel  mort- 
gage, indeed,  your  property,  and  I  will  ad- 
vance you  the  necessaries  of  life  at  the  mode- 
rate sum  of  a  general  average  of  one  hundred 
per  cent,  on  prime  cost.  What  was  the  farmer 
to  do  ?     It  was  accept  or  starve. 

What  is  the  next  idea-  Why  these  neces- 
sities of  life,  that  the  farmer  should  produce 
at  home,  are  of  course  "cash  articles"  and 
cannot  be  sold  on  a  credit,  because  these 
speculators  had  to  pay  the  cash  for  them  ;  but 
dry  goods  and  other  manufactured,  articles 
could  be  bought  on  a  credit.  Hence  the 
"  cash  articles"  to  be  sold  under  the  "  lien" 
must  bring  a  price  that  will  warrant  the 
speculator  in  borrowing  money  to  deal  in 
them.  Nonsense.  All  country  merchants  buy 
their  goods  on  thirty,  sixty,  and  ninety  days, 
and  what  is  any  time  less  than  six  months  to 
the  farmer  but  cash  ?  The  cotton  planter  has 
an  income,  if  at  all,  but  once  a  year,  and 
hence  this  argument  of  certain  articles  being 
"cash  articles"  is  all  bosh  to  him,  Dry  goods 
are  as  cash  articles  as  the  necessaries  of 
life. 

But  we  said  these  necessaries  were  "  cash 
articles,"  and  to  be  bought  on  a  credit,  under 
the  lien,  must  reimburse  the  speculator  for  his 
borrowing  money  and  assuming  the  risk. 
Hence  a  barrel  of  flour  costing  eight  dollars 
was  sold  for  twelve,  a  pound  of  meat  bought 
at  twelve  cents  was  sold  at  eighteen,  a  bushel 
of  corn  bought  at  eighty  cents  was  sold  at  a 
dollar  forty,  and  a  gallon  of  molasses  bought 
at  forty  cents  was  sold  .at  seventy-five.  These 
articles,  thus  sold  for  at  least  fifty  per  cent. 
X2 
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mor«  than  they  cost,  were  bought  by  the  con- 
Bumer  all  along  in  the  Spring  and  obligated  to 
be  paid  for  out  of  the  crop  by  "  1st  Novem- 
ber." (That  is  the  beginning  of  the  year 
now-a-days.)  Thus  fifty  per  cent,  per  annum 
to  be  paid  for  within  six  months,  looks  very 
like  one  hundred  per  cent,  or  more  as  the 
profits. 

Of  course  no  legitimate  farming  operation 
can  possibly  pay  such  firices,  and  these  specu- 
lators knew  it  when  they  sold  the  articles. 
The  farmer  learns  before  he  lays  his  crop 
that  he  is  losing  at  such  an  operation,  and 
before  harvest  time  nature's  first  law  begins 
to  work  on  him,  and  he  is  not  solicitous  as  to 
the  morality  of  the  thing.  The  speculator 
snuffs  the  taint  in  the  autumn  breezes,  and 
what  is  the  result  ?  If  the  farmer  manfully 
sacrifices  his  property,  he  will  graciously  get 
the  average  market  price.  But  if  he  looks 
aakant  at  the  speculator,  immediately  he  is 
offered  several  cents  a  pound  for  his  cotton 
more  than  it  is  worth.  Nature's  law  is  work- 
ing on  the  other  side  now- 

The  speculator  has  left  a  margin  in  the 
Spring  which  Avill  prevent  his  lo!?<ng,  if  one  in 
three  pays  up.  The  other  two  he  will  "  play 
quits"  with,  and  come  out  even  at  any  price. 
He,  therefore,  offers  this  bonus  to  induce  the 
rascally  inclined  customer  to  pay  his  debts. 
In  other  words,  legitimate  merchandizing  has, 
by  this  speculation  in  cotton,  resulted  in  a 
species  of  gambling  that  positively  pays  a 
premium  on  rascality.  We  can't  see  it  in 
any  other  light.  Who  is  to  blame  here  ?  We 
admit  there  is  mutual  culpability. 

Our  friend  says,  "the  planter's  note  has 
been  the  handwriting  upon  the  wall  to  the 
merchant,  and  that  not  one  in  twenty  of  the 
merchants  but  that  would  to-day  have  been 
better  off  had  he  loaned  his  money  at  regular 
rates  of  interest,  and  abandoned  the  idea  of 
ruining  the  planter."  We  believe  it,  and  can 
with  as  much  assurance  retort  that  there  is 
not  one  farmer  in  twenty  but  that  would  have 
been  better  off  had  he  not  been  run  by  the 
merchant.  Most  of  them  have  been  run 
plump  into  the  ground,  and  out  at  the  elbows, 
and  in  scores  of  cases  that  we  wot  of,  mort- 
gages in  the  hands  of  speculators  cover  all 
but  the  homestead  of  the  farmer's  property. 


Our  friend  has  only  to  go  away  from  home 
and  take  a  jaunt  around  the  country  to  see 
who  have  been  the  winners  in  this  race  to  the 
goal  of  agricultural  poverty.  All  over  the 
South  little  villages  have  grown  into  towns, 
railroad  depots  have  become  village.s,  and  the 
entire  country  away  from  these  centres  wears 
a  look  of  dilapidation  and  stagnation.  Who 
are  tliey  that  have  built  up  these  towns  and 
villages  ?  Are  they  farmers  ?  No.  In  very 
many  cases  they  are  men  who,  under  the  guise 
of  merchants,  have  .stolen  themselves  into 
wealth,  and  not  one  in  a  hundred  cases  can 
any  of  these  improvements  be  said  to  have 
resulted  from  the  net  earnings  of  an  honest 
farmer.  During  the  past  winter  we  had  occa- 
sion to  visit  a  portion  of  our  own  State 
through  which  ran  a  railroad,  built  since  the 
war.  Every  five  miles  on  that  road  was  a 
station,  and  at  every  station  were  new  houses 
and  ostensible  evidences  of  wealth,  and  yet  all 
along  that  line  of  road,  for  miles  on  either 
side,  the  entire  farming  community  was  and  is 
in  a  state  of  absolute  want.  And  we  think  our 
friend  will  find  this  very  much  the  case  in  his 
own  county. 

We  have  ever  been  a  farmer,  and  think 
farming  an  honorable,  delightful  and  inde- 
pendent avocation,  and  believe  that  interest 
as  little  "  characterised  by  moral  degradation" 
as  any  other  pursuit.  Nor  are  we  prepared 
to  believe,  as  our  friend  intimates,  that  all 
the  godly  sincerity  of  the  land  belongs  to  the 
mercantile  class.  If  our  friend  will  go  over 
the  country  and  number  amongst  the  mer- 
chants of  the  land  every  trader  who  has  the 
revenue  license  to  sell  gooils  plastered  in  his 
window  or  show^  ca.se,  he  will  find  the  flock 
wonderfully  sprinkled  with  black  sheep. 

There  is  no  use  in  our  friend's  attempting 
to  straddle  the  "hard  times"  upon  the  farmer, 
nor  in  us  accusing  the  merchant  of  extor- 
tionate sales  ;  the  burthen  must  be  borne  by 
both  parties.  The  farmer  has  done  wrong  in 
failing  to  subsist  at  home.  The  merchant  has 
done  wrong  in  entering  tlie  arena  of  specula- 
tion and  al)and()ning  his  legitimate  calling. 
And  unless  they  botii  ch.ange  the  error  of 
their  ways  we  will  not  in  this  generation  see 
the  sunlight  of  pro.sperity.  Obligations  are 
mutual  in  this  life. 
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STURDY  AND  CHEAT. 

We  did  not  believe  there  was  a  farmer  in 
the  hind  that  still  adhered  to  the  idea  that 
sturdy  and  cheat  were  diseased  wheat,  or  that 
certain  kinds  of  wheat,  sown  on  certain 
kinds  of  land  would  produce  nothing  but 
sturdy  and  cheat.  And  yet  we  have  latterly 
heard  some  of  our  best  farmers  assert  their 
adherence  to  this  faith. 

One  told  us  that,  some  years  since,  he  took 
a  few  bushels  of  wheat  to  liis  spring  to  wash, 
and  prepare  for  a  few  barrels  of  extra  flour. 
He  threw  the  chaff,  white  caps,  and  floating 
grains  of  wheat,  (he  asserted  tliere  was  not  a 
grain  of  sturdy  in  it,)  all  around  the  tubs  for 
ten  or  fifteen  feet.  In  the  fall  the  space  was 
thickly  covered  with  a  beautiful  green  growth, 
which  stood  the  winter  well  and  matured,  but 
as  our  friend  forcibly  expressed  it,  "  not  a 
blasted  head  of  wheat  was  in  it,  for  it  was 
every  spear  sturdi/." 

The  same  experiment  was  tried  again,  and 
the  same  result  ensued. 

Another  friend  said,  "  my  land  always 
would  produce  sturdy,  but  I  have  culled  and 
selected  my  seed  wheat  until  I  have,  at  last, 
got  a  kind  of  whent  that  will  not  turn  to 
sturdy."  And  he  further  offered  to  lay  a 
wager,  that'we  might  select  our  seed  wheat 
and  he  the  land,  and  sow  the  wheat  of  our 
selection,  and  his  own  wheat  upon  adjacent 
acres,  and  our  wheat  would  have  sturdy  in  it 
and  his  would  not. 

Well,  these  men  are  good  friends  and  true, 
and  from  long  and  successful  experience 
ought  to  know  what  they  were  talking  about, 
but  with  all  due  deference  to  their  opinions, 
we  would  as  soon  expect  turkey  eggs  set  un- 
der a  hen  to  hatch  out  Muscovy  ducks,  as 
to  believe  that  good  sound  wheat,  or  wheat  of 
any  sort  could  be  made  to  produce  sturdy,  or 
cheat. 

We  hope  our  friends  will  try  the  experi- 
ment again  next  fall.  Break  up,  say,  a  half 
acre  of  sturdy  land  in  April.  Plough  it  dur- 
ing the  summer  often  enough  to  keep  down 
the  weeds  and  grass,  and  in  October  or  No- 
vember, sow  it  with  a  select  peck  of  white, 
and  a  peck  of  red  wheat,  and  let  us  have  the 
result  next  spring.  If  it  turns  to  sturdy,  or 
cheat,  we  will  walk  forty  miles  to  see  it. 


Sturdy  bears  seed  close  the  stalk  and  is  a 
coarse,  a  worthless  grass.  Cheat  has  a  head 
resembling  oats,  and  from  a  little  experiment,, 
we  are  inclined  to  believe  would  make  an  ex- 
cellent winter  pasture  anywhere  in  the  South. 

In  18G(),  we  sunt  to  New  York  to  a  friend 
for  ten  bushels  of  the  best  white,  beardless 
wheat  he  could  find  in  the  market.  The 
wheat  was  received,  and  planted  on  a  fancy 
ten  acre  lot  of  select  wheat  land.  The  yield- 
was  just  one  hundred  bushels. 

One  bushel  was  selected,  and  sown  the  next 
year  upon  a  beautifully  prepared  spot-  The 
wheat  came  up,  grew  off  well,  but  yielded 
only  four  bushels. 

The  third  year  another  effort  was  made, 
and  the  stalks  bore  no  heads. 

The  original  seed  came  from  too  far  North 
to  climatize.  A  friend  facetiously  remarked, 
it  was  too  soon  after  the  war  ;  Yankee  wheat 
wouldn't  then  grow  down  South. 

That  ten  acre  lot  the  first  year  was  consid- 
erably sprinkled  with  cheat,  that  grew  higher 
than  the  wheat,  but  matured  a  few  days  later. 
We  carefully  preserved  some  of  it  till  it 
ripened,  and  gathered  a  peck  of  the  seed.  The 
following  October,  we  drilled  that  peck  care- 
fully in  a  well  prepared  lot,  and  by  Christmas 
it  had  spread  beautifully.  Before  March,  it 
was  equal  in  appearance  to  a  barley  patch, . 
and  was  then  grazed  by  all  kinds  of  stock. 
Horses,  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  and  poultry, 
all  seemed  particularly  fond  of  it.  But 
about  the  time  it  began  to  head,  we  became 
afraid  of  it  as  a  pest,  and  ploughed  it  under. 
We  have  heard  nothing  of  it  since,  but  have 
frequently  regretted  not  further  experiment- 
ing with  it.  If  cheat  is  a  grass  that  will 
stand  our  winters,  and  furnish  grazing  for 
stock,  why  should  it  not  be  as  valuable  as 
many,  or  any  of  the  high  sounding  names 
now  presented  the  farmer  in  the  shape  of  im- 
proved grasses  ? 


PROGRESS  AND  IMPROVEMENT. 

If  most  of  our  farmers  would  keep  these 
two  words  constantly  in  their  mind's  eye,  they 
would  realize  more  profitably  the  independ- 
ence, success  and  desirability  of  a  farmer's 
life.  Evei-y  farmer  should  show  to  the  world 
that  he  is  progressive,  and  there  is  no  better 
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•€vidence  of  it  tlian  the  fact,  that  he  uses  im- 
proved implements  iij)on  liis  farm.  Improved 
ploughs,  and  implements  of  all  sorts,  are  as 
easily  kept,  and  more  profitably  used,  than 
those  that  were  in  vogue  when  the  mummies 
of  Egypt  were  living  beings. 

Our  columns  show  where  several  improved 
implements  can  be  had,  and  lo  one  of  them 
-we  are  warranted  in  calling  special  notice. 
Four  years'  experience  has  proven  to  us,  that 
the  Westinghouse  Thresher  is  just  good 
•enough.  Some  persons  may  think  others  are 
•better  because  they  never  have  tried  this  ;  we 
think  this  is  the  best,  because  we  can't  under- 
:stapd  how  any  other  could  be  better. 

The  Sweepstakes  Thresher  has  gained  in 
favor  wherever  used,  and  Tozer's  engines  are 
unsurpassed  for  simplicity,  durability  and 
•  economy. 

Another  evidence  of  progress  is  an  improv- 
ted  premises,  and  any  old,  shabby  looking  pre- 
mises, when  nicely  white-washed  or  painted, 
looks  improved,  and  is  enhanced  in  value  by 
being  painted  up  nicely.  Ingersoll's  mixed 
paints  we  have  tried,  and  are  warranted  in 
saying  they  are  a  decided  economy.  Cheaper 
than  oil  and  lead,  and  not  much  more  expen- 
sive than  a  strong  whitewash,  they  can  be 
■easily  applied  by  the  farmer  himself. 


OIL  CAKES. 

The  American  Agriculturist,  after  berating 
'the  growers  of  flaxseed  throughout  the  coun- 
try for  allowing  the  millions  of  pounds  of  oil 
■cake  made  tJierefrom  to  be  exported  to  Eng- 
land, and  elsewhere,  and  sold  as  food  for 
•stock,  instead  of  being  converted  into  meat 
^lere,  and  then  shipped  to  foreign  markets, 
assigns  this  as  one  of  the  many  reasons  why 
agriculture  is  not  upon  a  more  prosperous 
basis  in  this  country,  and  as  an  evidence  of 
the  unbusinesslike  way  farmers  have  of  doing 
things. 

But  he  says  tliis  loss  is  insignificant,  com- 
pared to  the  extravagant  waste  of  tlie  South- 
ern farmers,  who  allow  millions  of  jiounds  or 
'bufihels  of  cotton  seed  to  be  siiipped  abroad 
in  a  crude  state,  to  be  utilized  profitaljly  l)y 
those  foreigners. 

We  annually  produce  from  three  to  five 
hundred   millions  of  pounds  of  cotton  seed. 


The  half  of  this  is  valuable  food  for  all  kinds 
of  stock,  if  converted  into  oil  cake,  and,  the 
Agriculturist  says,  would  produce  seven  hun- 
dred millions  of  pounds  of  meat,  which,  at 
ten  cents  per  pound,  would  be  worth  seventy 
millions  of  dollars. 

Then  there  is  what  is  left  after  the  cake  is 
pressed  out,  and  the  oil  extracted,  which,  for 
manuring  purposes,  would  be  worth  fifty  mil- 
lions of  dollars  more  ;  thus  making  the  total 
value  of  the  crop  of  cotton  seed  worth  one 
hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  or 
quite  half  the  value  of  the  entire  crop. 

If  there  thus  be  ''millions  in  it,"  we  won- 
der the  Afjric.ulturist  did  not  advise  its  read- 
ers, one  and  all,  to  come  down  South,  and  go 
to  making  oil  cake,  and  raising  pork,  beef, 
and  mutton.  We  will  guarantee  him  he  can 
buy  the  entire  crop  of  seed  for  one-fourth, 
and  less,  of  what  he  says  the  oil  cake  and 
leavings  will  be  worth. 

He  says  some  portion  of  the  seed  are  used 
by  the  farmers  as  maiuire,  but  it  is  quite  safe 
to  estimate  the  surplus  at  the  above  amounts, 
and  that,  annually,  Soutliern  farmers  allow 
this  amount  of  money  "  to  slip  through  their 
fingers  for  want  of  good  business  manage- 
ment." The  conclusion  of  this  wiseacre  is, 
"that  Southern  agriculture  is  actually  the 
poorest  industry  in  existence,  and  Southern 
farmers  complain  of  poverty  and  debt,  and 
vainly  try  to  give  away  their  land  to  immi- 
grants, from  whom  they  hope  for  relief." 

Did  any  Southern  farmer  ever  read  such 
impudence?  That  we  are  wasteful  of  our 
seed  is  indeed  true;  but  tiiat  tliere  is  truth  in 
one-half  that  is  said  by  this  accuser,  we  do 
not  believe. 

We  do  not  fear  assuring  our  critic,  llint  at 
least  one-half  the  crop  of  cotton  seed  is  an- 
nually consumed  in  planting  the  next  crop, 
feeding  to  stock,  and  manuring  our  grain  and 
cotton  lands  ;  and  in  every  one  of  these  ways 
as  good  a  net  profit  is  realized  as  if  we  con- 
verted tiie  same  into  oil  cake.  We  know  the 
tiieory  is,  that  the  oil  cake  can  be  made,  the 
oil  extracted,  and  the  refuse  still  supply  us 
with  all  the  plant  food  now  furnisiicd  by  the 
green  seed.  To  sncli  a  theory  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  attach  our  faitli  until  experiment 
proves  it  correct. 
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But  suppose  every  word  the  Agriculturist 
uttered  were  strictly  true,  where  is  the  hibor 
to  eoiiie  from  to  convert  all  this  surplus  crop 
into  manufactured  products?  Does  the  Agri- 
culturist believe  for  a  moment  that  the  labor 
which  produces  the  cotton  crop  could  convert 
the  seed  into  cake,  feed  and  grow  stock,  and 
convert  the  whole  thing  into  tlie  most  con- 
crete monetary  value?  As  well  might  he  say 
the  manufacturers  of  New  England  should 
grow  their  own  bread  and  meat,  and  have 
everything  for  sale,  but  nothing  to  buy.  We 
can  but  look  upon  these  voluntary  criticisms 
upon  Southern  farming  by  Northern  men, 
who  know  positively  nothing  of  our  necessi- 
ties, as  simply  presumptuous,  and  yet  we  find 
them  very  freely  and  frequently  given  in  our 
Northern  exchanges. 


FARMER'S    PRACTICAL    HAND 
BOOK. 

We  have  received,  with  "  compliments  of 
the  author,"  "The  Farmer's  Practical  Hand 
Book  of  Agricultural  Chemistry,  compiled 
by  W.  W.  Memminger,  M.  D.,  Chemist  Eti- 
wan  Works,  Charleston,  S.  C" 

Tiie  receipt  of  this  pamphlet  impressed  us 
most  favorably,  and  we  at  once  sat  down  to 
read  it  with  a  zest,  feeling  that  a  practical 
man  had  at  last  given  us  a  treatise  that 
would  enable  the  farmer  to  comprehend  the 
advantage  of  agricultural  chemistry.  We 
read  anxiously,  but,  we  confess,  unsatisfacto- 
rily, and  had  not  the  author  styled  this 
pamphlet  a  compilation,  we  would  unhesita- 
tingly say  he  had  fallen  far  short  of  the 
mark  aimed  at.  For  the  generally  uneducated 
farmer  he  professes  to  give  an  "  abridged 
treatise  on  Agricultural  Chemistry,  without 
technical  terms  "  as  far  as  possible,  and  yet 
fills  it  up  with  technicalities  to  such  an  ex- 
tent, that  not  one  in  a  hundred  can  fully  com- 
prehend it ;  and,  we  must  think,  is  so  fre- 
quently inaccurate,  that  it  cannot  be  relied 
upon  as  standard  authority. 

Much  of  the  introductory  chapter  we  think 
ill-timed,  but  not  necessary  to  be  discussed 
here.  Had  we  more  space,  we  would  review  it 
critically. 

Chapter  second  sets  out  well,   and  in  plain 


language  tells  us  the  three  systems  under 
which  the  growth  of  plants  may  be  classified, 
and  informs  what  soil  is  and  how  it  is  made ; 
but  before  the  end  of  the  page  we  find,  "  thus 
if  we  apply  to  a  soil  a  soluble  chloride  or 
sulphate,  as  potassic  chloride  or  sulphate,  a 
decomposition  will  take  place." 

If  that  isn't  technical,  it  is  Hebrew  to  the 
farmer. 

In  the  same  chapter  the  Dr.  says,  "  a  tree 
springs  up,  assimilates  all  its  ash  food  from 
the  soil,  and  all  its  air  food  from  the  atmos- 
phere." When  this  tree  dies  and  decays,  all 
the  materials  which  it  had  received  from  the 
soil  return  to  it,  and  the  atmosphere  again 
receives  all  it  had  furnished,  except  humus. 
And  in  the  following  chapter  we  a:e  told, 
that  "  humus  is  the  brown  earthy  part  of  the 
soil,  and  is  the  result  of  the  partial  decay  of 
leaves,  roots,  and  all  other  parts  of  plants." 

Does  the  Dr.  mean  to  say,  that  humus, 
therefore,  was  derived  from  the  atmosphere  ? 
The  text  so  teaches,  and  yet  we  know  if  this 
''  partially  decayed  "  matter  be  dried  and 
burned  it  by  no  means  evaporates  into  the  air, 
but  leaves  a  heavy  deposit  of  ashes. 

Again,  on  page  nineteen,  we  are  told,  that 
amongst  the  organic  substances  of  all  soils 
we  find  silica,  a  compound  of  oxygen,  and  a 
metal  called  silicon,  which  ''metal  never 
occurs  in  nature,  but  was  discovered  ; "  we 
suppose,  is  one  of  the  elements  composing 
silica.  This  may  be  all  very  simple  to  the 
chemist,  but  to  the  un.sophisticated  farmer  it 
is  shrouded  in  the  fog  of  technicality,  and 
for  such  common  sense  men  the  Dr.  now 
professes  he  is  writing.  And  thus  we  find 
the  pamphlet  all  the  way  through,  rudimeri- 
tal  doubtless  to  the  man  in  the  laboratory,  but 
mysterious  to  the  farmer,  who  is  apt  to  call 
things  by  their  common  names,  and  is  cer- 
tainly at  his  row's  end  when  he  is  told  "silica 
exists  in  three  forms,  crystalline,  amorphous, 
and  jelliform,"  and  that  "neither  of  these 
forms  when  pure  are  acted  upon  by  any  of 
the  acids  except  the  hydrofluoric." 

But  on  page  twenty-nine  we  read,  the 
amount  or  quantity  of  nitrogen  (ammonia)  "in 
any  grain  is  the  test  of  its  food  value  "  On 
page  thirty-six  we  are  told,  that  ammonia  is 
the  most  costly  ingredient  in  the  plant.     On 
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page  thirty-two  it  is  «aid  to  be  worth  twenty- 
five  cents  a  pound.  And  on  page  thirty-one, 
we  learn  ammopia  is  abundantly  supplied 
from  cotton  seed,  and  "any  farmer  who  grows 
cotton,  and  economizes  his  supply,  need  never 
purchase  a  single  pound."  Unfortunately, 
however,  on  page  twenty-.six,  the  Dr.  gives 
ns  an  analytical  table,  showing  how  much 
phosplioric  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  lime,  mag- 
nesia, potash  and  silica,  there  is  in  cotton, 
but  regrets  that  he  "  could  not  find  a  reliable 
analysis  of  cotton  sliowing  the  amount  of  ni- 
trogen or  ammonia  required."  Required  for 
what  ?  To  grow  a  remunerative  crop,  we 
suppose.  Now  when  we  remember,  that  com- 
mercial fertilizers  are  costly  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  ammonia  they  contain,  and 
tliat  the  chief  available  source  of  this  ingre- 
dient is  within  the  reach  of  the  farmer  who 
plants  cotton,  we  also  regret  the  Dr.  did  not 
tell  us  the  exact  amount  of  ammonia  there  is 
in  the  cotton  seed,  and,  therefore,  how  much 
seed  should  be  generally  applied  to  an  acre 
of  average  fertility.  For  we  do  believe,  there 
is  nothing  in  the  way  of  manures  about 
which  there  is  a  greater  contrarietj'  of 
opinion  amongst  farmers,  than  as  to  the 
quantity  of  cotton  seed  to  be  applied  to  an 
acre  of  land.  We  have  heard  old  farmers  say, 
twenty  bushels  of  cotton  seed  was  a  remune- 
rative manuring.  Our  experience  is,  nothing 
short  of  fifty  bushels  is  economically  profita- 
ble. 

Then  the  question  with  us  is,  how  much 
acid  phosphate  should  be  mixed  or  composted 
with  that  quantity  of  cotton  seed,  knowing 
tiie  average  fertility  of  tlie  land,  and  the  in- 
gredients of  the  phosphate  ;  we  want  further 
to  know  the  exact  ingredients  of  the  seed,  so 
as  to  compost  them  to  make  a  perf  ct  plant 
food.  The  Dr.'s  pamphlet,  which  ought  to 
tell  us,  fails  to  do  so. 

This  pamphlet,  too,  is  minutely  particular 
as  to  the  ''art  of  composting  ;  "  much  of  this 
we  are  taught  by  experience  to  be  labor  lost. 
At  a  proper  time,  on  some  hard  spot  in  the 
stable-lot,  throw  down  in  a  circular  form 
from  ten  to  fifteen  bushels  of  cotton  seed,  and 
sprinkle  a  couple  of  buckets  of  water  over  it. 
On  this  put  a  sack  (two  hundred  pounds)  of 
acid  phosphate.     On  this  put  the  same  quan- 


tity of  seed  again,  and  water  on  that,  and  then 
the  bag  of  acid,  and  continue  this  alternating 
process  until  all  the  acid  you  have  is  applied. 
Let  this  pile  remain  so  from  three  to  five 
day.s.  Then  with  shovels  throw  it  into  a 
conical  heap  near  by,  and  let  it  remain  for  a 
week  or  ten  days,  wlien  it  will  be  ready  for 
use.  to  be  hauled  out  and  applied  in  the  drill, 
at  from  four  hundred  to  twelve  hundred  pounds 
per  acre,  according  to  tiie  qtialityof  the  land  to 
which  it  is  to  be  applied,  the  strongest  land 
getting  the  heaviest  manuring.  A  rain 
or  two  upon  the  conical  pile  never  injures  it, 
unless  heavy  enough  to  wash  it  away.  Expe- 
rience has  taught  us  this,  and  we  can,  there- 
fore, see  no  necessity  for  the  special  directions 
so  lavishly  bestowed  in  this  pamphlet,  in 
which  "  differentiation,"  eremacausis,"  and 
other  incomprehensible  hard  words  are  used. 

We  incline  to  the  opinion,  that  our  cor- 
respondent's method  as  narrated  in  this 
number  of  the  Rural,  of  drilling  the  cotton 
seed,  and  then  the  acid  phosphate  upon  it, 
and  bedding  upon  that,  is  to  be  commended 
as  perhaps  the  best  manner  of  applying  this 
compost. 

But  we  !-aid  this  pamphlet  was  inaccurate. 
We  will  call  the  author's  attention  to  two  or 
three  points.  On  page  twelve  we  read,  in  a 
wheat  crop  making  fifteen  bu.-ihels,  there  is 
annually  carried  off  from  the  soil  by  tiie 
grain  eiglit  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid,  and 
by  the  straw  six  additional  pounds,  or  a  total 
drain  of  fourteen  pounds.  On  page  twenty- 
three,  we  learn  twenty-five  bushels  of  wheat 
carries  off  a  total  of  26.10  pounds  of  piios- 
phoric  acid.  And  yet,  on  page  twenty-five, 
it  is  asserted  that  "  twenty  bushels  of  wheat 
with  its  straw  will  require  twenty-six  pounds 
of  phosphoric  acid." 

Two  out  of  three  of  these  three  assertions 
must  be  wrong. 

We  have  read  Dr.  Memminger's  pamphlet 
with  much  pleasure,  and  we  iiope  witii  profit, 
but  we  are  compelled  to  say,  that  the  only 
portion  of  it  that  can  be  profitably  read  by 
the    majority    of  our   subscribers    is   chapter 

eight,  on  "The  Manufacture  of  Commercial 
["'ertilizers,"  whicii  we  have  extracted  and 
publisii  elsewliere  in  tiiis  nunihor  of  the 
Ritual  Carolinian.  It  will  repay  any  one 
who  reads  it. 
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SHIPMENT  OF  PHOSPHATES. 
During  the  months  of  January  and  Febru- 
ary the  South  Carolina  Railroad  shipped  the 
following  amounts  of  tons  of  Phosphates  : 


January ... 
February., 


18711.11871.  1872. 
7,027  3,filfi|7,23t 
10,351 14,809 18,354 


1873.11874. 
8,83217.330 
10,295 1 7,901 


1875. 
4,830 
9,780 


1876. 
8.081 
11.198 


If  we  add  shipments  made  in  October, 
November  and  December,  each  year's  ship- 
ment will  be  increased  frora  800  to  4500  tons, 
and  theshipment  of  the  past  winter  5914  tons. 
Thus  the  total  shipment  of  the  five  months 
from  October,  1875,  to  February,  1876,  inclu- 
sive, is  25,196  tons,  or  2000  tons  greater  than 
the  shipment  of  1874,  and  6000  than  the  ship- 
ment of  1875. 

Had  this  immense  sliipment  of  commercial 
or  artificial  fertilizers  been  made  in  Septem- 
ber and  October  of  1875,  we  would  have  been 
hopeful  of  the  future,  for  it  would  have  indi- 
cated increased  attention  to  small  grain  and 
breadstuffs ;  but  four-fifths  of  the  entire 
amount  were  shipped  in  January  and  Febru- 
ary last. 

With  cotton  selling  at  ten  cents  per  pound, 
and  costing  eleven  to  make  it,  we  can  only 
say,  look  out  for  squalls  next  winter. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

A.  W.  M.,  Pope  Co.,  Ark.  My  land  will 
produce  twenty  to  thirty  bushels  of  corn  per 
acre,  but  I  want  to  utilize  some  dry  cotton 
seed  I  have,  and  wish  to  know  if  it  will  pay 
to  compost  these  seed  with  acid  phosphate  to 
manure  this  land,  and  how  much  to  apply 
and  where  to  get  the  acid  ? 

Answer— Any  of  the  Charleston  Companies 
whose  advertisement  you  see  in  the  Rural 
will  furnish  you  with  the  best  acid  phosphate. 
Of  the  freight  to  your  place  we  cannot  speak, 
for  we  know  nothing.  Two  hundred  pounds 
of  acid  phosphate  composted  with  six  hundred 
pounds  of  cotton  seed,  and  applied  to  an  acre 
wotild,  with  fair  seasons  and  good  cultivation, 
increase  the  yield  fifty  per  cent. 

Whether  it  would  be  economy  in  you  to 
invest  in  the  phosphate  would  depend  upon 
the  price  of  corn  in  your  vicinity.  Where 
cotton  seed  is  abundant,  and  the  land  able 
to  produce  without  manure  twenty-five  bush- 


els of  corn  per  acre,  we  question  the  economy 
of  buying  commercial  manures.  Apply  forty 
bushels  of  cotton  seed  in  the  drill  to  your  corn 
per  acre,  and  save  your  cash  that  you  would 
have  to  pay  for  phosphates. 

A.  A.  M.,  Cartersville,  Ga.  Where  can  I 
get  a  reliable  treatise  upon  the  cultivation  of 
sorghum  and  its  manufacture  into  syrup? 
What  kind  of  land  suits  it  best  ?  What  is  an 
average  yield  of  .syrup  per  acre?  Is  it  easily 
salable,  and  at  what  price  ?  Which  is  the 
better  cane  to  plant,  black  or  red  top?  Where 
can  I  get  pure  seed  ? 

Answer — We  are  pleased  to  know  that 
considerable  inquiry  is  again  being  made  in 
many  portions  of  the  South  upon  the  economy 
of  growing  this  invaluable  crop.  To  answer 
each  or  any  one  of  the  above  enquiries  in  de- 
tail would  require  too  much  of  both  time  and 
space  just  now,  and  hence  our  friend  must 
pardon  our  conciseness. 

The  be.st  treatise  we  know  of  are  the  pages 
of  the  Rural,  Carolinian  in  1870  and  1871 
where  the  experience  of  many  practical  farm- 
ers, and  our  own  experience,  which  has  been 
very  successful,  were  fully  and  freely  given. 
Any  kind  of  land  suits  sorghum,  or  rather  it 
suits  any  kind  of  land.  Grey  land  will  make 
the  lightest  syrup.  The  better  the  land  the 
better  the  yield  of  course.  Our  average  was 
usually  on  unmanured  uplands  between  fifty 
and  sixty  gallons  per  acre  of  delicious  syrup, 
which  we  frequently  sold  at  one  dollar  per 
gallon,  and  have  stood  by  and  seen  it  sold  as 
refined  syrup  by  a  mercantile  friend,  who  for 
several  years  sold  many  barrels  for  us,  and 
was  never  questioned  by  any  purchaser  as  to 
whether  it  was  New  Orleans  or  New  York 
syrup.  With  proper  preparation  and  proper 
manipulation,  sorghum  cane  will  produce  as 
good  syrup  as  is  ever  placed  upon  the  market. 
It  requires  nice  handling,  however,  and  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  how  to  boil,  skim,  etc-, 
to  make  a  salable  article. 

Chinese  cane  (sorghum)  is  objectionable  on 
rich  land,  because  it  falls  down.  Impher 
(African)  never  falls.  We  found  no  difference 
in  the  quality  of  the  syrup.  Have  frequently 
planted  the  Chinese  cane  in  June,  and  had  it 
to  mature  well.  Have  no  seed,  nor  do  we 
know  where  any  are  for  sale. 
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J.  C  H.,  Carrolton,  Miss.  What  is  Carolina 
Rice  worth  by  the  bushel  ?  What  are  rice 
mills  and  machinery  worth  ?  I  want  to  buy 
and  attach  to  my  steam  arrangements  that 
gin  my  cotton.  When  is  the  best  time  to  sow 
rice? 

Answer — This  inquiry  .should  have  appeared 
earlier,  but  from  some  cause  was  overlooked. 
We  know  nothing  of  rice  machinery  or  of  its 
prices.  We  believe  rice  should  be  cultivated 
by  every  farmer  in  the  South  who  has  an  acre 
of  bottom  land.  Before  the  war  we  farmed 
in  Middle  South  Carolina  eleven  years,  and 
though  we  used  rice  bountifully,  we  never 
bought  a  pound  until  1866.  We  have  fre- 
quently harvested  forty  bushels  of  rough  rice 
to  the  acre.  Some  of  our  friends  who  have 
rice  mills  for  sale  should  note  this  inquiry. 

T.  W.  H.,  Pomaria,  S.  C  Have  harrowed 
and  rolled  my  wheat.  Broadcasted  lime, 
plaster,  and  acid  phosphate,  after  harrowing 
and  before  rolling.  Will  it  pay?  Tell  us 
something  of  lucerne,  German  millet,  etc. 
We  want  provender.  Are  always  scarce  of 
long  forage.  The  long,  lank,  lean  frame.s, 
now  everywhere  noticeable  is  proof  that 
"  roughage  "  is  powerful  "  scarce." 

We  hope  our  friend  will  report  his  conclu- 
sion as  to  whether  that  rolling  and  harrowing 
paid.  We  believe  it  did.  But  we  do  not 
think  his  manuring  will  be  remunerative. 
Acid  phosphate  is  a  manure  of  itself;  the 
plaster  will  absorb  ammonia  largely  from  the 
air,  and  thus  both  do  good  ;  but  the  lime  will 
di-sengage  ammonia  from  anything  with  which 
it  comes  in  contact,  and  hence  we  believe  the 
most  active  and  valuable  ingredient  in  that 
compound  was  set  free,  and  consequently  lost. 
Chemists  tell  us,  "  never  mix  lime  with  any 
amraoniacal  manure,"  or  with  .in  absorbent 
of  ammonia,  for  it  will  certainly  set  it  free 
and  allow  it  to  be  carried  off  by  the  air. 

We  have  but  limited  experience  with 
lucerne,  and  that  is  recorded  in  a  single 
paragraph  on  page  56,  February  number.  If 
German  millet  is  Hungarian  grass  [Panicum 
Oermanicum)  we  can  say  we  tried  it  on  a  small 
Bcale  two  or  three  years,  and  though  pleased 
with  it,  quit  it  because  we  could  make  more 
and  better  provender  from  red  oats  with  less 
labor  and  less  expense.    Sow  five  acres  to  the 


mule  of  red  oats  on  good  cotton  land  and  you 
will  never  want  for  long  forage.  Our  friend 
says,  "  my  oat  crop  is  very  promising.'"  Glad 
to  hear  it  and  only  wish  every  farmer  in  the 
South  could  say  the  same.  We  have  some 
that  makes  a  man  wish  he  was  a  Nebuchad- 
nezzer  to  look  at  it. 

J.  N.,  Chester,  S.  C.  At  what  price  can 
five  hundred  sheep  be  bought  ?  Would  you 
advise  an  investment  in  so  large  a  number? 
How  would  you  manage  them?  Will  the 
dogs  not  destroy  them  ?  Would  you  pen  them 
every  night?  I  have  a  beautiful  sheep  range 
all  the  year  round,  but  know  nothing  of  sheep. 
Give  me  your  views. 

Our  views  on  sheep  have  been  so  frequently 
given  in  these  pages  that  we  are  afraid  to 
repeat  them.  We  say  to  our  friend,  start  with 
fifty  instead  of  five  hundred.  Treat  them  with 
the  same  care  most  farmers  do  their  cotton 
crops;  see  them  every  day  and  pen  them  every 
night,  and  dogs,  neither  four  legged  nor  two, 
will  ever  touch  theni.  Before  buying  a  sheep, 
buy  ''  Randall's  Sheep  Husbandry  in  the 
South,"  and  study  it  as  a  text  book  till  you 
have  learned  every  thing  in  it,  and  you  will 
then  be  prepared  to  make  sheep  husbandry 
pay  better  for  the  investment  than  any  cotton 
farm  in  the  South. 

J.  N.,  Hodges,  S.  C  What  are  the  cocoons 
I  send  you  ?  Have  they  anything  to  do  with 
the  curculio  ? 

The  best  authority  say.s,  "these  are  simply 
the  cocoons  of  the  basket  worm  and  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  curculio.  They  more 
frequently  affect  evergreen  shrubs,  but  are 
found  on  any  kind  of  tree ;  they  destroy  the 
foliage  in  making  their  covering  and  should 
be  cut  off  and  burnt  up." 

I).  F.,  Montgomery  Ala.  I  want  to  build 
a  barn  that  will  accommodate  eight  horses, 
twenty  head  of  cattle,  twenty-five  hogs,  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty  .sheep,  and  hold  proven- 
der, ct)rn,  oats,  hay,  and  other  food,  for  all  of 
them.  I  would  like  to  milk  the  cows  in  the 
barn,  and  save  all  the  manure  from  the  stock. 
In  the  same  barn  or  stable  I  wish  to  keep  my 
wagons  and  all  other  farming  implements.  I 
want  to  build  a  dairy  to  make  butter  in  during 
the  summer  without  ice, by  throwing  a  stream 
of  water  from  a  well  by  a  windmill  into  the 
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dairy  around  the  milk  vessels.     Would  this  I      Eightlily.  Easy  enough  to  put  tlie  press  in 
keep  the  milk  cool  enough  in  summer?  If  so,  |  the    ginhouse,  hut  keep   the    tiiresher    away 
how  would  it  he  heated  in  winter?     Would 
butter  at  thirty  cents  the  year  round  warrant 


this  expense?  Can'l  sell  the  milk.  Would  it 
pay  to  feed  skim  milk  to  pigs?  I  would  like 
to  have  your  views  about  building  a  ginhouse 
with  press  in  the  same  building,  and  also  a 
thresher  under  the  same  roof;  also  about  the 
best  horsepower,  and  v/hether  the  band  that 
runs  the  gin  could  drive  the  press  in  packing 
cotton  ? 

Answer — Politicians  wotild  call  this  an 
omnibus  bill.  We  can't  exactly  see  how  at 
present  to  answer  our  friend  satisfactorily  un- 
less we  tell  him  to  shingle  his  plantation  all 
over,  and  we  will  at  some  future  time  tell  him 
how  to  put  in  the  stalls,  water  compartments, 
etc.  We  will,  however,  find  a  few  objections 
to  our  friend's  ideas,  and  promise  him  to  treat 
of  these  various  subjects  in  consecutive  num- 
bers of  the  KuRAL. 

First,  then,  horses  and  cattle  never  thrive 
together  well  in  the  same  barn  in  our  latitude. 
Horses  need  and  require  a  close  stable.  One 
so  close  is  unhealthy  to  cattle,  and  their  pecu- 
liar odor  is  unwholesome  to  horses. 

Secondly.   Hogs  and  sheep  should  never  run 

togetlier.     Any  sow  will  naturally  eat  lambs. 

Thirdly.  Corn  and  grain  should  never  be 

kept  in  the  stable  or  cow  house.    It  will  be  loo 

handy  ;  sure  to  be  wasted- 

Fourthly.  All  these  things  and  the  farm 
tools  and  wagons  should  not  be  imder  the  same 
shed,  for  fear  of  tire.  "  Don't  keep  all  the  eggs 
in  one  basket,"  here  applies  well. 

Fifthly.  Well-water  is  quite  cool  enough  to 
keep  butter  all  the  summer,  but  to  draw  water 
from  a  well  by  a  windmill,  we  can  not  advise 
about,  though  we  have  frequently  seen  it  suc- 
ceed admirably  on  the  prairies  of  the  north- 
west. 

Sixthly.  Butter  in  your  latitude  in  summer 
will  not  pay  unless  the  market  is  near  by.  If 
sold  and  delivered  as  churned,  of  course  it 
will  pay.  If  to  be  shipped  by  rail,  we  would 
fear  it. 

Seventhly.  Are  you  in  earnest  about  asking 
if  it  will  pay  to  feed  skim  milk  to  pigs  ?  It 
will  make  an  Essex  pig  at  ten  months  net  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds. 


Lint  cotton  and  chaff,  straw,  dust,  etc.,  don't 
add  to  each  other's  value  much. 

Ninthly.  Of  horsepowers  we  know  nothing, 
having  never  ginned  a  bale  of  cotton  by  horse- 
power. Always  had  steam.  It  is  very  easy 
to  make  the  engine  pack  or  press  the  bale  of 
cotton,  but  we  found  on  trial,  that  this  did 
not  expedite  matters,  because  it  interfered 
with  the  regularity  of  the  speed  of  the  gin, 
and  allowed  idlers  in  the  ginhouse,  who 
should  be  doing  the  work  the  engine  was 
doing.  Three  hands  ought  to  turn  out  the 
bales  of  cotton  as  fast  as  they  can  be  ginned, 
and  this  will  keep  them  busv. 


GEOKGE  AND  THAT  HATCHET. 

His  father  led  him  by  the  ear 

To  view  his  desolation's  traces, 
"  Now,  George,"  he  said,  in  tones  severe, 

"  Who'schoppedthatcherry  tree  to  blazes?  " 

The  boy  an  instant  looks  around, 

And  at  that  very  moment  hies  ac- 
ross that  memory-haunted  ground 
The  negro  gardener,  iRe,  or  Isaac. 

Brief  space  was  his  for  thought;  he  saw. 
Unless  he  fibbed,  he'd  surely  catch  it; 

"  I  cannot  tell  a  lie,  papa  ! 

Ike  cut  it  with  my  little  Hatchet !  !  " 

The  World,  N.  Y.]  G.  T.  L. 


THE  WAY  TO  MAKE   GOOD   BREAD. 

"  A  Farmer's  Wife"  communicates  the  fol- 
lowing as  an  excellent  recipe  for  making 
prime  white  bread.  Of  course  the  flour  must 
be  of  good  quality  : 

Sift  the  quantity  of  flour  you  intend  to 
make.  Put  into  a  bowl  two  gills  and  a  half 
of  water  to  each  quart,  a  teaspoonful  of  salt 
to  each  quai%,  a  large  spoonful  of  yeast  to  each 
quart.  Stir  this  mixture  well.  Put  into 
another  bowl  a  handful  of  flour  from  each 
quart;  pour  the  mixture  on  gradually  till  all 
is  in  and  mixed  smooth,  free  of  lumps  ;  heat 
it  some  minutes  ;  take  one-third  of  the  flour 
remaining,  stir  into  the  mixture  and  sprinkle 
over  with  dry  flour.  This  is  called  the 
sponge,  and  I  have  it  set  at  three  o'clock  in 
winter  and  five  o'clock  in  summer  afternoons. 
When  it  is  well  ri.sen  turn  it  into  a  larg- 
wooden  bowl,  mix  in  the  dry  flour  and  knead 
it  till  quite  light  and  set  it  to  rise.  In  winter 
it  is  ready  about  eight  o'clock,  P.  M.;  summer 
about  half-past  nine  o'clock.  In  the  morning 
knead  well  again,  make  it  into  loaves,  set  to  a 
second  rising,  and  when  well  risen — two  hours 
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will  generally  be  sufficient — put  it  in  an  oven, 
moderately  heated,  and  gradually  increase  the 
heat.  A  quart  loaf  will  take  one  hour  to 
bake.  When  baked,  open  the  oven  door,  and 
let  it  stand  and  dry  a  few  minutes.  This  never 
fails  if  fully  carried  out  by  recipe. 


THE  LITTLE  BROWN  STOCKING. 

Here's  a  little  brown  stocking, 

Faded  by  many  years. 
Hidden  among  my  treasures, 

Stained  with  many  tears. 
It  hung  in  a  chimney  corner, 

On  a  Christmas  long  ago. 
Loaded  with  precious  goodies, 

Full  from  top  to  toe. 

Two  chubby  hands  unloaded 

The  gifts  of  Santa  Claus  ; 
Oh,  how  his  black  eyes  sparkled  ! 

And  surely  there  was  cause. 
You  see  that  little  hole  there? 

Tliere's  where  a  horse  was  tied — 
So  heavy  that  it  tore  it. 

And  big  enough  to  ride. 

No  soldier  was  ever  prouder 

With  war  horse  most  superb, 
Than  he  on  his  rocking  pony, 

With  saddle,  whip,  and  curb. 
Oh,  tliat  was  the  merriest  Christmas, 

And  he  the  jolliest  boy. 
And  this  is  the  sweetest  memory 

I  ever  shall  enjoy. 

The  red  leaves  of  the  autumn 

Lie  dead  above  him  now; 
The  prattling  lips  are  silent. 

His  hands  are  cold  as  snow. 
Naught  but  tlie  little  stocking 

Is  left  of  that  bright  day  ; 
The  stocking  and  the  memory 

Are  mine  to  keep  alway. 


WORK. 

BY  ALICE  CARY. 

Down  and  up  and  up  and  down 

Over  and  over  and  over; 
Turn  in  tiie  little  seed,  dry  and  brown, 

Turn  out  the  bright  red  clover, 
Work,  and  tlie  sun  your  work  will  share, 

And  the  rain  in  its  time  will  fall; 
For  nature,  she  worketh  everywhere, 

And  the  grace  of  God  through  all. 

With  hand  on  the  spade,  and  hearts  in  the  sky, 

Dress  the  ground  and  till  it; 
Turn  in  the  little  seed,  brown  and  dry; 

Turn  out  the  golden  millet. 
Work,  and  your  house  shall  be  duly  fed ; 

Work,  and  rest  shall  be  duly  won  ; 
I  hold  that  a  man  had  better  be  dead 

Than  alive  when  his  work  is  done. 


Down  and  up,  and  up  and  down, 

On  the  hill-top,  low  in  the  valley; 
Turn  in  the  little  seed,  dry  and  brown. 

Turn  out  the  rose  and  lily. 
Work  with  a  plan,  or  without  a  plan, 

And  your  ends  they  shall  be  shaped  true; 
AV^ork  and  learn  at  first-hand  like  a  man  — 

The  best  way  to  know  is  to  do. 

Down  and  up  till  life  shall  close, 

Ceasing  not  your  praises, 
Turn  in  the  wild,  white  winter  snows; 

Turn  out  the  sweet  spring  daisies, 
Work,  and  the  sun  your  work  will  share. 

And  the  rain  in  its  time  will  fall ; 
For  nature,  she  worketh  everywhere. 

And  the  grace  of  God  through  all. 


THE    MANUFACTURE    OF    COMMER- 
CIAL FERTILIZERS. 

Previous  to  the  formation  of  the  Sulphuric 
Acid  and  Superphosphate  Company,  it  was 
maintained  that  tlie  manufacture  of  Sul[)huric 
Acid  was  impracticable  in  the  latitude  of 
Charleston,  S.  C  ;  but  the  projectors  of  this 
Company,  appreciating  the  great  advantage 
of  manufacturing  the  acid  near  to  the  raw 
material,  and  seeing  no  scientific  reason  why 
it  could  not  be  done,  applied  for  a  charter 
under  the  above  name,  on  May  2Gth,  1868. 

In  selecting  a  site  for  their  works  the  greatest 
pains  were  taken,  and  the  most  advantageous 
locations  in  South  Carolina  and  the  adjoining 
States  were  carefully  considered.  After 
mature  deliberation,  a  point  on  the  east  of 
Charleston  Neck,  about  four  miles  from  the 
city,  and  lying  on  "Town  Creek,"  a  branch 
of  Cooper  River,  was  selected.  This  spot  was 
where  the  "  John  Adams,"  the  first  frigate  of 
the  United  Slates,  was  iiuilt,  and  where  sub- 
setpiently  was  the  Confederate  Navy  shipyard. 
The  Creek  is  bold  and  deep,  aflbrding  excel- 
lent harborage,  and  of  depth  sufticient  to  allow 
any  ship  to  come  to  the  Company's  wharf 
which  shall  cross  Charleston  Bar. 

At  this  spot,  on  the  21st  August,  1868,  work 
was  begun  ;  and  on  December  the  8th,  of  the 
same  year,  the  first  Sulphuric  Acid  was 
manufactured  south  of  Baltimore. 

The  manufacture  of  fertilizers  is  by  no 
means  so  easy  a  thing  as  some  .suppose,  and 
the  difficulties  increase  as  the  grade  rises,  in 
more  than  a  geometrical  ratio. 

Tke  process  of  manufacture  may  be  divided 
into  four  lieads  : 

1st.  The  Manufacture  of  Sulphuric  .\cid. 

2d.  The  Drving  and  C/rinding  of  the  Rock. 

3d.  Th<?  Mixing. 

4th.  The  Disintegrating  and  Screening. 

THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  SULPHURIC  ACID. 

Sulphuric  Acid  is  a  solid  dissolved  in  a 
variable  (piantity  of  water,  and  consists  of 
sulphur  and  oxygen,  so  that  the  object  in  the 
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maniifartnre  of  Sulphuric  Acid  is  to  make  the 
oxyu;eii  of  tlie  atmosphere  combine  witii  sul- 
phur in  the  presence  of  sufficient  water  to  give 
it  the  required  strength. 

If  sulpliur  he  burnt  in  the  open  air,  it  com- 
bines with  two-thirds  of  the  oxygen  necessary 
to  make  sulphuric  acid,  and  is  called  sulphu- 
rous acid  ;  tlie  last  third  cannot  be  made  to 
combine  directly  from  the  atmosphere,  and  so 
means  have  been  devised  by  which  it  may  be 
made  to  do  so  indirectly  ;  these  are  the  intro- 
duction of  nitric  acid  vapor  into  a  mixture  of 
sulphurous  acid  and  atmospheric  air  and 
steam  :  the  nitric  acid  parts  with  some  of  its 
oxygen  to  the  sulphurous  acid,  which,  be- 
coming sulphuric  acid,  dissolves  in  the  steam 
and  falls  as  a  rain,  while  the  nitric  acid  takes 
back  from  the  atmosphere  the  oxygen  which 
it  had  lost,  to  give  it  again  to  another  portion 
of  sulphurous  acid,  thus  acting  as  a  carrier  of 
oxygen  between  the  two. 

All  these  conditions  are  ensured  in  the 
construction  and  management  of  the  sulphu- 
ric acid  "chambers,"  as  they  are  called. 
These  chambers  are  vast  rooms,  whose  sides, 
top  and  bottom,  are  composed  of  sheet  lead, 
and  all  along  on  the  outside  run  steam  pipes 
for  the  admission  of  steam  into  the  interior  ; 
anterior  to  the  chambers  is  the  furnace  in 
which  the  sulphur  is  burnt  and  the  nitric  acid 
evolved. 

This  Company  has  two  sets  of  chambers,  of 
an  aggregate  capacity  of  180,000  cubic  feet, 
and  their  consumption  of  sulphur  per  day  of 
twenty-four  hours  is  7  200  lbs.  The  set  last 
erected  contains  the  largest  single  chamber  in 
the  United  States,  having  the  following  di- 
mensions :  140  feet  x  30  x  25  ;  while  the  fur- 
nace of  cast-iron  is  the  only  one  in  America, 
and  the  largest  in  the  world.  They  have  also 
attached  to  their  chambers  the  condensers  of 
Gay  Lussac,  thus  reducing  their  consumption 
of  nitre  from  10  per  cent,  to  4  per  cent.,  and 
their  production  is  from  280  to  285  lbs.  of 
monoiiydrated  sulphuric  acid  to  the  hundred 
pounds  of  sulphur  consumed. 

Dryincj  and  Grinding. — The  rock,  as  it  comes 
from  the  washers  of  the  miners,  is  loaded  on 
sloops,  schooners,  and  flats,  and  transported  to 
the  wharf  of  the  Company,  where  it  is  dis- 
charged by  a  derrick,  which  is  driven  by  a 
wire  rope  320  feet  from  the  engines.  A  shed 
200  feet  long,  paved  with  brick  and  supported 
by  iron  pillars,  extends  backwards  from  the 
wharf  On  this  brick  pavement  is  laid  two 
rows  of  pine  wood  ;  overhead  is  a  railroad, 
on  which  run  the  cars  into  which  the  rock  is 
discharged,  and  from  which  it  is  dumped  upon 
the  wood  beneath.  When  the  cargo  has  been 
thus  discharged,  the  wood  is  set  fire  to  and 
the  "kiln  "  burns  and  is  dried  ;  the  consump- 
tion of  wood  is  reduced  to  one  cord  of  wood 
to  forty  tons  of  rock,  thus  obviating  some  of 
the  damage  done  by  too  much  heat,  while  the 
rock  is  still  thoroughly  dried. 


The  dried  rock  is  loaded  into  cars,  wliich 
is  then  hoisted  up  an  inclined  plane  into  the 
mill,  and  dumped  by  the  crushers.  Tiiese  are 
three  in  numher,  made  of  iron,  by  Biiugh  it 
Sons,  of  riiiladelphia,  and  are  mounted  on 
heavy  frames,  independent  of  the  mill  build- 
ing; they  are  driven  by  belts  from  the  main 
shaft,  and  run  at  a  speed  of  450  revolutions 
per  minute  ;  a  man  feeds  these  crushers  with 
the  dried  rock,  which  passing  through  crushed, 
is  picked  up  by  elevators  and  delivered  into 
the  hoppers  of  the  mill-stones. 

Of  these  mill-stones  there  are  six  pair  ; 
they  are  of  the  best  French  bulir  stone,  and 
are  driven  by  the  crank  shaft  of  one  engine  ; 
they  are  four  feet  in  diameter,  and  make  170 
revolutions  per  minute.  The  amount  oround 
depends  entirely  upon  the  degree  of  iinene.ss 
to  which  it  is  ground  ;  in  this  mill  the  rock  is 
grftund  .so  that  all  will  pa.s.s  through  a  screen 
of  80  wires  to  the  inch,  and  the  product  is 
about  three  tons  per  pair  of  stones  per  day  of 
ten  hours.  After  passing  through  the  stones 
the  powdered  rock  is  received  into  elevators, 
which  deliver  it  into  a  box,  through  which  it 
is  screwed  from  the  mill  house  into  the  mix- 
ing house  at  an  elevation  of  about  30  feet,  and 
there  is  delivered,  not  having  been  touched 
by  hand  since  it  was  fed  as  crude  rock  to  the 
crusher. 

The  mixing  is  done  in  a  tub  of  cast-iron, 
eight  feet  in  diameter,  which  revolves  twenty 
times  per  minute,  and  in  which  are  small 
ploughs,  which  revolve  160  times  per  minute, 
into  this  tub  a  weighed  quantity  of  the  pow- 
dered rock  is  thrown  by  simply  overturning 
a  large  scoop,  which  hangs  from  a  steelyard, 
the  scoop  and  steelyard  being  suspended  from 
a  frame  which  runs  on  a  trainway  from  the 
pile  of  ground  rock  to  the  mixing  tub  ;  a 
known  weight  of  acid  is  now  run  in  and  the 
revolving  ploughs  thoroughly  incorporate  the 
phosphate  and  the  acid.  When  a  certain 
time  has  passed,  an  iron  plug,  which  stops  up 
a  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  tub,  is  raised,  and 
the  mixed  mass,  either  in  a  semi-fluid  or  dry 
condition,  depending  on  the  amount  of  acid 
added,  fiills  through  into  a  space  below.  The 
amount  of  acid  which  is  mixed  with  the  phos- 
phate depends  upon  the  grade  of  solubility 
desired,  the  higher  the  percentage  of  soluble 
phosiihoric  acid  wanted  the  larger  the  amount 
of  acid  to  be  added,  and  here  is  the  chief  diffi- 
culty in  the  manufocture,  for  the  higher  the 
grade  the  more  pasty  is  the  mass,  and,  there- 
fore, the  more  difficult  is  the  after  manipula- 
tion ;  up  to  5  per  cent,  of  soluble  phosphoric 
acid  the  mass  comes  from  the  mixing  tub  dry, 
and  can  be  screened  at  once  and  packed  in 
sacks  :  but  when  enough  acid  is  added  to  ren- 
der 11,  12,  and  18  per  cent,  soluble,  the  mass 
comes  from  the  mixing  tub  a  semi-fluid,  and 
will  flow  like  mud  thirty  or  forty  feet,  and 
must    be  left   for   a  time    varying  from  two 
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weeks  to  two  months,  to  harden  before  it  can 
be  handled  ;  tlie  intermediate  grades  a. so  of 
6,  7,  and  8  per  cent  ,  wlien  left,  harden  into  a 
rock  as  solid  as  limestone,  and  have  to  be 
disintegrated  in  a  jiowerful  machine.  These 
difficulties  liave  all  been  overcome. 

The  disintfgratimj  and  screening  is  the  last 
process  in  the  manufacture  ;  the  mass  from 
the  mixing  tub,  after  standing  for  a  time,  is 
mined  out  and  loaded  in  cars,  which  are  ele- 
vated to  a  machine  called  the  disintegrator  ; 
of  those  there  are  two — one  imported  from 
lilngland,  and  the  other  made  in  Baltimore. 
Tiiis  machine  consists  of  two  wheels,  one 
within  the  other,  and  revolving  vertically  in 
opposite  directions.  The  stuff  is  fed  in  at  the 
centre,  dashed  to  pieces  by  the  bars  at  the 
peripliery,  and  falling  through  these  is  re- 
ceived in  a  revolving  screen,  after  passing 
tlirough  which  it  is  ready  for  market. 

The  power  of  driving  all  this  machinery 
consists  of  two  engines,  80  and  100  horse  power 
respectively,  the  former  being  made  in  Connec- 
ticut and  the  latter  in  Charleston.  There  is 
a  set  of  boilers  for  each  engine,  and  also 
another  single  one  to  generate  steam  for  the 
chambers;  but  the  steam  pipes  are  so  arranged 
that  any  engine  can  be  run  from  any  boiler. 
Of  donkey  water  pumps  there  are  three — one 
small  one  to  supjjly  the  boilers  ;  one  of  450 
gallons  a  minute  capacity,  which  supplies  a 
tank  6.")  feet  high,  from  which  water  pipes 
are  distributed  all  over  the  works;  and  one 
of  1,200  gallons  a  minute  capacity  for  fire  in- 
surance There  is  also  a  donkey  air  pump 
which  pumps  air  into  a  boiler  in  which  it  is 
retained  under  a  pressure  of  fifty  pounds  to 
the  square  inch,  and  from  which  it  is  drawn 
for  the  purpo.^e  of  forcing  the  acid  up  to  the 
mixing  tub  and  condensing  towers.  There 
are,  also,  five  heaters,  through  which  passes 
the  escape  steam  from  the  engines  and  which 
heats  the  feed  water  to  200°  Fahr.,  thus  sav- 
ing mucl)  fuel. 

The  Works  are  also  connected  with  the 
South  Carolina  and  Northeastern  Railroads 
by  a  track  laid  down  by  the  Company,  so  that 
they  ship  directly  from  their  Works  to  any 
point  in  the  interior. 

To  the  east  of  the  Works,  on  a  point  com- 
manding a  most  beautiful  view  of  the  harbor 
and  sea,  are  four  dwelling  houses,  in  which 
live  the  families  of  seven  of  the  white  em- 
ployees of  the  Company,  including  the  super- 
intendent, engineer,  and  sulphur  burners,  so 
tliat  at  all  times  the  pro[ierty  of  the  Company 
is  protected  by  tlie  presence  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  intelligent  and  efficient  men  ;  the  roof- 
ing of  the  dilFerent  buildings  covers  an  acre 
and  a  half  of  ground,  and  the  total  horse- 
power of  all  the  engines  is  320 

The  only  dangerous  material  used  is  the 
nitrate  of  soda,  wliich  is  the  source  of  the 
nitric  acid,  used  in  the  chambers;  and  this  is 
stored  in  a  fire-proof  brick  magazine. 


The  capacity  of  these  Works  is  8-50  tons 
per  month  of  the  Etiwan  Dissolved  Eone.  and 
1,000  tons  per  month  of  their  aiumoniated 
fertilizer,  the  Etiwan. 


ABOUT  HOUSEKEEPING. 

BY  AMELIA. 

W^e  often  hear  the  remark  that  such  and 
such  persons  are  good  or  poor  housekeej)ers, 
as  the  case  may  be,  but  we  seldom  stop  to 
think  that  good  housekeeping  is  an  accom- 
plishment that  very  few.  comparatively,  pos- 
sess. Girls  are  not  brought  up  as  they  were 
fifty  years  ago.  As  the  country  has  grown 
richer,  work  has  become  more  of  a  drudgery, 
and  while  the  young  lady  of  to-day  idles  away 
her  time,  Bridget  does  the  housework  (if 
cour.se  there  are  exceptions;  still,  I  think, 
there  is  too  little  attention  paid  to  teaching 
girls  when  young  the  rudiments  of  house- 
keeping It  will  do  no  one  any  harm  to  know 
how  to  do  all  kinds  of  work,  and  we  live  in 
an  uncertain  age,  when  riches  take  to  them- 
selves wings,  and  fiy  away  so  easily  that  it  is 
sometimes  convenient  to  be  able  to  take  care 
of  oneself. 

Hardly  any  two  work  alike.  Some  cook 
splendidly  and  require  an  abundance  to  cook 
with,  while  others  will  make  a  good  deal  of 
nothing.  Some  are  painfully  neat.  They  keep 
their  rooms  shut  up  for  fear  of  sunlight  and 
flies,  and  every  step  is  light  for  fear  of  dirt.  The 
dog  and  cat  have  a  pinched,  far-away  look, 
as  if  they  meditated  suicide  ;  and  it  is  a  real 
relief  to  step  into  another  house  where,  per- 
haps, things  are  not  in  half  as  good  ordei^,  but 
you  are  not  afraid  of  putting  them  out  of 
place. 

Frugality,  we  have  .always  been  told,  is 
another  requisite  for  a  good  housekeeper,  but 
I  presume  we  have  all  seen  those  who  pos- 
sessed it  to  such  a  degree  that  it  ceased  to  be  a 
virtue,  while  others  will  "  throw  out  of  the 
window  much  faster  than  can  be  put  in  .at  tlie 
door."  And  now,  as  we  notice  the  great  dif- 
ference in  people,  is  it  not  true  tiiat  good 
housekeeping  is  an  accomplishment?  There 
are  so  many  things  that  are  necessary  to  make 
home  j)leasant  and  agreeable — books,  (lowers, 
and  all  those  little  elegancies  that  make  a 
house  attractive.  "  I  have  so  much  to  ilo  1  can 
never  find  time  to  read,  mucli  less  to  cultivate 
flowers  and  make  ornamental  things  !"  I  say 
those  who  do  the  most  gemraliy  have  tiie  most 
time.  It  is  those  women  who  will  turn  around 
all  day  in  a  half  bushel  that  liave  no  time. 

Calculate  your  work  so  as  to  get  it  done. 
Do  not  be  forever  fretting  at  nothing.  Be 
neat,  but  not  so  neat  as  to  make  everybody 
uncomfortable.  Cultivate  flowers  and  a  love 
for  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  art.  and  never 
allow  your  mind  to  become  so  warped  that 
you  cannot  think  of  anything  but  your  house- 
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work.     Reiul,  ami  be  in  every  sense  an  intel- 
ligent  and   iU'Coni])lishe(l    woman;  then   will 
you  be  an  aoc()nii)lished  liouaekeeper. 
Cayuga,  N.  Y.,  1876. 

\^Rural  New  Yorker. 

DRESSMAKING  AT  HOME. 

As  to  bnying  the  materials  for  dresse.s  or 
other  garments,  tiie  following  is  an  exeellent 
plan  for  calculating  the  quantity  required.  Jt 
is  taken  from  a  little  book  published  some 
years  ago  : 

Lot  us  suppose,  for  instance,  that  you  want 
to  make  your.self  a  jacket ;  and  before  buying 
the  stutf,  you  wish  to  know  exactly  how  much 
it  will  take.  The  material  is  to  be  .serge, 
which  is  thirty-two  inches  wide.  You  fancy 
that  it  will  take  three  yards — from  that  to 
four.  Clear  a  strip  of  the  floor,  about  four 
yards  by  thirty-two  inches  ;  mark  it  out  dis- 
tinctly on  the  carpet  with  white  chalk,  and 
then  iay  the  different  parts  of  your  pattern  on 
it ;  turn  and  twist  them  'till  you  are  satisfied 
that  they  lie  in  the  smallest  compass,  and  be- 
fore taking  them  up  make  a  little  sketch  on 
paper  of  the  way  in  which  they  are  arranged, 
lest  you  should  forget ;  then  measure  exactly 
the  length  taken  by  them  on  the  carpet;  and 
lastly,  give  two  minutes  to  thinking  it  all 
over,  and  satisfying  yourself  that  there  is  no 
mistake,  such  as  forgetting  a  sleeve,  or  having 
arranged  the  two  fronts  for  the  same  side.  By 
doing  this  a  few  times  you  will  soon  get  into 
the  habit,  as  it  were  mechanically,  of  know- 
ing where  each  little  piece  will  fit  in,  and  then 
yon  will  cut  out  to  advantage  withor.t  all  this 
preliminary  trouble.  Another  thing  to  be 
mindful  of  is  to  be  sure  to  allow  for  a  riglit 
and  a  wrong  side,  should  there  be  a  difference, 
and  that  the  grain  or  nap  of  the  stuff"  is  the 
same  up  and  down.  By  careful  attention  to 
these  little  things  a  reduction  of  two  or  three 
yards  may  frequently  be  gained. 

It  is  a  good  plan,  when  one  is  going  to  buy 
materials,  to  kee]i  in  the  pocket-book  a  little 
table  of  the  widths  of  tlie  different  materials, 
and  a  list  of  the  respective  quantities  requir- 
ed. Thus,  fourteen  yards  of  serge  thirty-two 
inches  wide,  are  equal  to  eight  yards  of  tweed 
at  fifty-two  inches.  Sixteen  yards  of  silk, 
twenty-four  inches  in  width,  equal  fourteen 
yards  at  twenty-seven  inches  width. 

It  is  almost  impossiljle  to  give  minute  direc- 
tions as  to  the  quantities  required  for  a  dress, 
jacket,  or  bodice.  Much  depends  on  the  size 
of  the  wearer,  and  much  on  the  quantities  of 
trimming  used  A  perfectly  plain  dress  for  a 
figure  of  medium  size  requires  twelve  yards 
of  material  thirty-two  inches  in  width.  When 
I  say  a  perfectly  plain  dress,  I  mean  an  un- 
trimmed  skirt,  tablier-tunic,  and  jacket  bod- 
ice. To  make  a  short  jacket  takes  about  a 
yard  and  a  quarter  of  tweed,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  wearer  ;  in  linsey  or  serge,  about 
three  yards ;  of  Irish  frieze,  being  somewhat 


narrower,  three  yards  and  a  quarter.  For 
tablier-tunic  and  bodice,  of  double  width 
material,  such  as  merino,  a  little  under  three 
yards  and  a  quarter  will  suffice  ;  if  the  serge 
be  single  width,  five  yards  ;  if  narrower  still, 
say  twenty-seven  inches,  then  five  and  three- 
(juarters.  Fi-ieze.  although  narrower,  will 
take  somewhat  less,  on  account  of  tiie  extra 
thickness  of  this  material.  This  is  all  reck- 
oned without  allowance  for  trimming. 

It  is  of  great  advantage  to  have  a  clear 
idea,  not  only  of  the  description  and  color  of 
the  material  you  wish  to  buy,  but  also  of  the 
exact  quantity  you  require,  before  you  enter 
the  store.  It  is  difficult  to  make  all  one's 
little  calculations  correctly  while  there,  for 
the  attention  is  disturbed  by  other  purchasers, 
and  the  store-keeper  frequently  favors  one 
with  his  own  ideas  of  the  length  required, 
and  the  manner  iu  which  your  dress  would 
look  best  made  up,  which  is  rather  confus- 
ing when  a  customer  is  trying  to  "count  the 
cost." 

Dark  materials  should  be  made  up  with 
black  thread,  or  dark  grey  silk — tailor's  silk 
twist  is  the  best.  In  making  u\>  cloth  ma- 
terials, the  seams  should  be  carefully  stitclied, 
after  having  been  tacked  together,  lest  they 
should  pucker.  The  seams  must  all  be 
pressed  on  the  wrong  side  with  a  heavy  iron, 
not  too  hot.  After  this  the  raw  edges  are 
covered  by  sewing  galloon  over  them,  hem- 
ming it  down  sligiitiy,  so  as  not  to  show  the 
stitches  on  the  right  side 

In  using  the  sewing  machine  great  care 
must  be  taken  to  tack  or  pin  the  breadths 
carefully  together,  and  to  have  the  tension 
arranged  carefully,  so  as  not  to  "  drag"  or 
pucker  the  work. 

STEIPED  EOSES. 

The  study  of  nature  ought,  according  to  the 
poets,  to  foster  a  love  of  truth  and  simplicity. 
Unfortunately,  it  does  not  always  produce 
this  effect,  The  dog-fancier,  who  closely  stu- 
dies canine  nature,  is  by  no  means  exception- 
ally truthful  in  his  assertions  as  to  the  age 
and  breeding  of  the  dogs  which  he  sells  to  his 
confiding  patrons;  and  the  farmer  who  studies 
crops  and  cattle,  will,  occasionally,  mix  extra- 
neous substances  with  his  oats,  and  send  de- 
cayed apples  and  abbreviated  tons  of  hay  to 
his  city  customers.  Even  those  who  love  and 
cherish  ffowers,  do  not  always  learn  from 
them  the  lessons  of  modesty  which  the  violet 
and  the  pink  are  theoretically  supposed  to 
teach.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  many  per- 
sons who  become  discontented  with  the  sim- 
plicity and  sameness  of  the  flowers  known  to 
botanists,  and  pine  for  roses  of  more  brilliant 
hues,  and  lilies  of  "louder"  patterns.  So 
widely  diff'uspd  is  this  desire  for  more  de- 
monstrative fashions  in  flowers,  that  certain 
ingenious  seedsmen  have  undertaken  to  sup- 
ply the  demand,  and  are  now  offering  flowers 
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and  fruits  of  the  most  astonishing  colors  and 
dimensions. 

It  is  asserted  tliat  there  are  shops  in  this 
city  where  rose-ljiislies,  warranted  to  bear 
roses  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  of  all  the 
colors  of  the  rainbow,  are  ofl'ered  for  sale. 
Thither  flock  the  lovers  of  eccentric  flowers, 
in  order  to  purchase  blue,  black,  and  scarlet 
roses.  Those  who  desire  striped  roses,  can 
also  have  their  wishes  gratified,  and  there  is 
hardly  a  pattern  of  striped  hosiery,  which 
cannot  be  matched  by  the  striped  roses  otiered 
for  sale  at  tliese  extraordinary  flower-shops. 
A  blue  gladiolus  can  be  purchased  for  the 
low  price  of  ore  dollar,  and  the  purchaser 
can  not  only  enjoy  the  beauty  of  his  novel 
flower,  but  can  have  the  additional  bliss  of 
refuting  the  dull  botanists  who  pretend  tliat 
a  blue  gladiolus  does  not  exist.  That  the 
ordinary  strawberry  plant  displays  a  mani- 
fest lack  of  courte.'sy  in  growing  almost  on 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  thus  compelling 
us  to  stoop  down  in  a  painfuPand  undignitied 
way  in  order  to  gather  its  fruit,  no  one  will 
deny.  The  day  of  the  strawberry  plant  is, 
however,  about  to  pass  away.  The  vendor  of 
floral  bric-a-brac  offers  for  sale  the  strawberry 
tree,  a  newly  invented  shrub  of  a  reasonable 
height,  which  produces  berries  nearly  as  large 
as  an  orange.  The  fruit  of  this  delightful 
tree  has  not  made  its  way  as  yet  into  the  mar- 
ket, but  this  is,  of  course,  due  to  the  fact  that 
only  the  seeds  of  the  tree  have  been  placed 
on  sale.  As  soon  as  these  seeds  are  planted, 
and  the  ensuing  strawberry  trees  bear  fruit,  we 
shall  buy  our  berries  by  the  dozen,  and  the 
miserable  little  berries  now  sold  by  the  quart 
will  no  longer  find  customers. 

Now,  it  ought  to  be  evident  to  every  gen- 
erous mind  that  the  seedsmen  who  offer  to 
furnish  us  with  striped  ro.ses  six  inches  in 
diameter,  and  strawberry  trees  with  fruit  as 
large  as  oranges,  are  public  benefactors,  and 
deserve  a  grateful  recognition  and  support. 
It  is,  therefore,  painful  to  find  that  a  spirit 
of  envy  and  hatred  prevails  among  horticul- 
turists who  deal  exclusively  in  old-fashioned 
flowers.  The  other  day  the  New  York  State 
Horticultural  Society  held  a  meeting.  Tlie 
room  in  which  the  Society  met  was  decked 
with  flowers.  There  were  the  Cnjlomcrica 
japonica  pygmea,  the  Juniper  us  japonica  atirea, 
the  Oyninngrarnina  decoinp<mia,  and  in  sliort, 
everything  which  could  contribute  to  the  com- 
fort and  happiness  of  the  members.  And 
yet,  in  the  midst  of  these  floral  blessings,  a 
horticulturist  was  found  who  actually  ridi- 
culed the  striped  rose  and  the  strawberry  tree, 
and  insinuated  that  the  seedsmen  who  sell 
those  ingenious  inventions  are  little  better 
than  deceivers.  Not  only  was  he  j)ermitted 
to  make  this  unblushing  charge,  but  his  fel- 
low-members of  the  Society  resolved  to  take 
measures  to  suppress  the  alleged  dishonest 
dealers.     Thus  are  the   eSbrts   of  inventors 


and  pliilanthropists  perpetually  misunder- 
stood and  maligned.  Who  could  blame  the 
aggrieved  seedsmen  if  they  were  to  arm  them- 
selves with  cudgels  cut  from  the  strawberry 
tree,  and  beat  their  revilers  until  they  should 
be  as  diversified  in  hue  as  a  black  and  blue 
striped  rose?  That  a  man  is  to  be  called  a 
swindler  merely  because  he  sells  beautiful 
strawberry  trees,  in  the  branches  of  which  the 
lobster  can  build  her  nest,  and  the  merry 
clam  can  perch  and  sing,  is  a  disheartening 
evidence  of  the  deep-rooted  skepticism  of  tlie 
age. — N.  Y.  Times- 


HOW  TO  UNDERSTAND  THE 
WEATHER. 

The  folio  wing  interesting  and  valuable  arti- 
cle from  the  New  York  Galaxy  will  be  appre- 
ciated by  those  whose  occupations  lead  them 
to  observe  the  weather,  and  study  the  winds. 
The  time  will  soon  come  when  the  science  of 
the  weather  will  be  as  fixed  as  any  other  gen- 
eral law,  and  "  Old  Probabilities  "  will  be  as 
reliable  in  prognosticating  the  weather,  as  the 
almanac  is  in  telling  the  day  of  the  week. 

WEATHER   WISDOM. 

The  calling  of  the  weather  prophet  has  al- 
ways been  one  of  great  popularity.  Weather 
predictions  have  been  common  from  the 
earliest  times,  and  the  faculty  of  weather 
wisdom  is,  curiously  enough,  generally  in  the 
inverse  order  to  the  civilization  and  educa- 
tion of  its  possessor. 

The  roving  .\rab  and  Indian,  the  Tartar  of 
the  Ste])pes,  the  Bushman  of  the  African 
plains,  the  illiterate  huntsman  and  sailor,  the 
farmer — all  these  classes  of  men  are  far  more 
likely  than  a  college  graduate  to  answer  with 
correctness  the  (]nestion,  "  Will  it  rain  to- 
morrow?" Living  an  outdoor  life,  depend- 
ing on  fine  weather  for  comfort,  and  some- 
times for  existence,  their  minds  are  early 
turned  to  observing  the  signs  of  the  weather; 
and  experience,  observation,  and  tradition 
unite  to  teach  them,  without  understanding 
the  causes  of  phenomena,  the  main  laws  of 
nature  aflecting  the  atmosfihere. 

The  old  sailor,  the  farmer,  and  the  hunter 
will  often  jiredict  a  storm  many  hours  in  ad- 
vance, from  certain  appearances  in  the  sky 
which  they  have  always  observed  to  announce 
one.  The  book-man,  on  the  other  hand,  though 
he  may  have  gone  through  a  complete  course 
of  jihysical  geography  and  meteorology,  and 
can  talk  learnedly  about  the  cyclonic  theorj' 
of  hurricanes  and  typhoons,  rarely  makes 
this  knowledge  of  much  pr.actical  service  to 
himself  and  his  neighbors  in  the  examination 
of  the  weather  at  home.  Ue  hears  an  old 
farmer  or  sailor  say.  "  Looks  showery  this 
evening.     Going  to    have    rain."     He   looks 
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around  and  sees  a  pretty  clear  sky.  Wliat 
clouds  do  exist  are  liglit  and  featliery,  and  lie 
smiles  to  himself,  tliinkinj^,  "  What  does  he 
know  of  the  laws  of  storms  or  the  cyclonic 
theory?"  As  the  evening  advances  the 
clouds  disappear,  and  the  stars  shine  out  bril- 
liantly. He  goes  to  bed,  more  than  ever  sat- 
isfied that  tlie  rude  weather  prophet  was 
wrong.  About  an  hour  before  dawn  he  is 
awakened  by  the  sound  of  rain,  and  finds  that 
Jiis  unlearned  friend  was  right  after  all.  A 
heavy  shower  has  come  down,  and  lasts,  with 
intervals,  the  whole  of  next  day.  The  weath- 
erwise  farmer  had  observed  in  the  clouds  signs 
wlilch  the  learned  collegian  could  not  inter- 
pret. He  understood  them  partly  from  ob- 
servation, partly  from  the  traditions  of  others 
before  him.  Without  knowing  tlie  causes  or 
realizing  liis  own  process  of  reasoning,  he  felt 
that  rain  was  coming;  and  the  result  justified 
his  traditions 

Within  the  last  century  meteorology,  or  the 
science  of  weatlier  wisdom,  has  been  followed 
with  great  industry  and  perseverance  in  many 
parts  of  the  world  ;  in  none  with  better  re- 
sults than  in  the  United  States.  Many  causes 
have  contributed  to  this.  The  rapid  increase 
of  facilities  of  travel  has  led  scientific  ob- 
servers to  the  tropics,  where  the  laws  of 
storms,  large  and  simple,  and  less  modified 
by  variations  than  in  the  temperate  zone,  are 
more  easily  studied 

In  the  science  of  meteorology,  liowever,  as 
in  other  sciences,  the  synthetic  metliod  has 
too  often  been  followed  instead  of  the  ana- 
lytic, tending  to  constant  changes  of  theory, 
and  a  consequent  delay  of  real  progress.  The 
synthetic  method  is  nearly  always  followed 
under  the  shadow  of  a  great  name,  and  all  its 
errors  proceed  from  that  old  logical  fallacy, 
the  arijuinentuvi  ad  verecundiam,  or  "  appeal 
to  modesty."  The  true  student  of  science 
stands  ready,  like  Tyndall,  to  abandon  atiy 
and  all  theories,  one  after  the  other,  when 
lliey  are  contradicted  by  newly  found  facts. 
Theory  in  his  view  is  only  fancy,  excusable, 
but  not  commendable,  save  as  an  incentive  to 
observation  and  record  of  facts.  He  makes  a 
clear  and  constant  distinction  between  laws 
and  theories-  Kepler's  laws  of  the  orbits  of 
planets  and  Newton's  laws  of  the  action  of 
gravity  were  discoveries,  and  not  theories. 
Those  philosophers  stated  fiicts.  That  tiieir 
discovered  laws  might  be  correct  while  tlieir 
theories  in  other  respects  might  be  incorrect 
is  evident,  but  tlie  mass  of  mankind  confounds 
theory  and  law,  giving  to  both  an  equal 
weight.  So  long  as  this  confusion  affects 
scientific  investigation  it  retards  it,  and  such 
has  been  the  case  with  meteorology,  among 
other  sciences,  for  many  years. 

Early  in  the  present  century  a  certain  Col- 
onel Capper  started  a  theory  tiiat  all  storms 
were  circles  of  greater  or  less  diameter,  mov- 
ing around  a  centre,  which  also  advanced  in 


a  certain  path.  The  theory  was  founded  on 
the  observed  whirling  effects  of  certain  torna- 
does. Tills  theory — the  rotary — was  devel- 
oped by  Piddington  in  his  "  Laws  of  Storms" 
and  "Sailor's  Horn  Book,"  and  later  by 
Thom,  Reid,  Redfield,  Dove,  and  others,  the 
name  cyclonic  being  given  to  it,  and  all  storms 
being  denominated  cyclones  of  greater  or  less 
diameter.  This  theory  has  largely  inlluenced 
navigation  ever  since,  and  is  at  present  the 
one  semi-officially  adopted  by  meteorological 
bureaus,  as  shown  by  the  name  "  cyclone " 
used  in  their  re|)orts  of  storms. 

A  second  theory,  also  founded  on  observed 
facts,  has  been  developed  in  later  times  by 
Professor  Espy.  It  is  known  as  the  "  inblow- 
ing  theory."  Admitting  the  same  centre  to 
the  storm.  Espy  ascribes  it  to  a  heated  col- 
umn of  air  rushing  upward  and  leaving  a 
vacuum,  to  which  all  the  air  in  the  vicinity 
rushes,  blowing  in  from  all  quarters  to  a 
common  centre,  not  whirling  around  it,  as 
asserted  by  the  cyclonic  theorists. 

Both  parties  admit  the  centre,  and  Espy 
explains  it  as  being  a  column  of  heated  air. 
The  cyclonists,  headed  by  Professor  Dove,  of 
Berlin,  refer  it  to  a  meeting  of  opposing  cur- 
rents, one  of  whicii  shifts  around  the  western 
edge  of  the  other  and  produces  a  whirling 
movement,  which  increases  till  it  equals  the 
combined  velocity  of  both  currents.  This,  in 
the  northern  hemisphere,  produces,  according 
to  them,  the  hurricane  or  storm  rotating  in 
tlie  direction  opposite  the  hands  of  a  watch  ; 
in  the  southern  hemisphere  the  same  storm, 
with  the  opposite  movement.  These  clashing 
theories  have  had  their  fierce  advocates. 
Meanwhile  the  United  States  Signal  Service, 
not  decidedly  committed  to  either,  but  in- 
clined to  the  cyclonic  theory,  has  been  accu- 
mulating a  store  of  meteorological  facts,  de- 
nied to  any  other  nation. 

In  the  course  of  all  the  weather  observa- 
tions so  far  existing  in  the  world,  only  one 
general  and  always  reliable  law  of  storms 
has  been  discovered.  It  was  first  announced 
by  Professor  Buys-Ballot,  of  Holland,  and  is 
known  as  "  Ballot's  law."  It  relates  to  that 
great  weather  indicator  of  modern  times,  the 
barometer,  and  its  relative  pressures.  Bal- 
lot's law  is  :  "  The  unnd  always  flows  from  the 
place  of  highest  pressure  to  that  of  lowest,  turn- 
ing by  the  rotation  of  the  earth  to  the  right, 
on  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  to  the  left 
on  the  southern  hemisphere  "  The  first  part 
of  this  law — that  in  italics — ha.>i  been  found 
to  be  absolute  in  every  ca.se;  the  second  part 
is  liable  to  very  puzzling  exceptions,  which 
still  leave  the  whole  science  of  weather  wis- 
dom liable  to  mistakes  in  its  predictions, 
especially  in  the  summer.  In  the  winter  re- 
ports of  the  United  States  Signal  Service,  the 
coming  of  storms  is  generally  predicted  with 
singular  accuracy,  its  rate  of  progress  and  its 
rain  or  snow  area  mapped  out  in  advance  for 
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s.^  much  as  three  clays  in  some  cases.  Tlie 
method  of  priMlictioii  is  by  no  means  compli- 
cated, depending  on  Ballot's  law  and  its  ob- 
served corollary,  that  the  rain  area  is  found 
to  surround  the  area  of  Imv  barometer,  and  to  be 
included  by  the  lines  of  equal  barometer  (called 
isnbers),  ivhich  define  the  edge  of  the  high  barom- 
eter area  A  familiar  illustration  will  give 
an  idea  of  the  l.^^obers  an(i  gradients  on  which 
modern  weather  wisdom  relies  in  its  predic- 
tions. The  area  of  low  barometer  will  then 
represent  a  little  pool  in  the  bottom  of  a  large 
valley,  that  of  high  barometer  a  table  land 
above  and  surrounding  the  valley,  the  gradi- 
ent will  be  the  inclination  of  the  slope  of  the 
valley's  sides,  the  isobars  will  define  the 
shajie  of  the  edge  of  the  valley  and  that  of 
the  little  pool.  The  whole  valley  will  be  the 
rain  area,  the  pool  the  centre  of  the  storm. 
Let  pool  and  valley  move  together  and  you 
will  have  a  perfect  idea  of  the  winter  storm, 
the  table  land  being  the  viewless  air,  the  val- 
ley being  full  of  clouds,  aad  rain,  and  snow. 
The  slinpes  of  valley  and  pool  are  similar, 
and  reveal  another  law.  They  are  always 
irregular  ellii>ses,  and  almost  always  ad- 
vancing in  the  direction  of  the  short  axis,  as 
one  might  roll  an  egg.  The  pool  is  always 
much  nearer  the  n-ar  of  the  rain  area  than 
its  front.  We  find  the  illustration  of  this 
law  in  every  winter  storm.  It  takes  a  long 
time  to  brew.  Its  crisis  being  past,  it  clears 
np  much  more  quickly  than  it  clouded  over. 
The  size  and  consequent  length  of  the  storm 
varies  from  three  to  six  days,  but  the  propor- 
tion of  its  centre  to  the  rain  area  remains 
practically  the  same.  The  larger  the  ])ool 
(area  of  low  barometer)  the  longer  the  storm 
and  the  more  extensive  the  rain  area. 

In  summer  the  recorded  storms  are  of  dif- 
ferent character.  Their  extent  is  smaller, 
the  area  of  low  barometer  less,  the  gradient 
(slope  of  the  valley)  steeper,  the  advance 
more  rapid,  the  destructive  ell'ect  greater,  tor- 
nadoes and  waterspouts  not  unfrequent,  atid 
last,  but  not  least,  the  barometer  gives  less 
warning,  and  weather  predictions  are  less 
reliable.  The  signal  service,  which  in  win- 
ter is  so  sure,  becomes  more  liable  to  mistakes 
in  summer.  Local  storms  are  more  frequent, 
and  local  storms  receive  little  notice  from  the 
central  ofiice  beyond  a  rec^ord  of  their  passage. 

It  is  in  this  state  of  things  that  the  weatJier 
wisdom  of  tiie  old  sailor  and  farmer,  that  of 
the  Arab  and  Indian,  has  come  at  length  to 
our  aid;  and  it  is  to  a  member  of  that  philo- 
flo|)hic  (ierman  nation,  whose  patience  of  re- 
cord and  classification  has  given  us  so  many 
dis(!overies  of  value  in  late  years,  that  we  are 
indebted  for  the  assistance.  Mr,  William  Elas- 
um*  formerly  professor  of  natural  science   in 

•"Storms:  tlieir  Naturp.  Cl.'vssitication,  and  IjawM, 
with  tliH  iiioans  of  Prediclin^'  lliein,  priiioipiilly  liy 
their  emhodiinents,  the  clouds."  Hy  Wm.  Dlasliii. 
Philadelphia:  Porter  &  Coates,  ISTlt. ' 


the  Lyceum  of  Hanover,  and  a  resident  and 
citizen  of  America  for  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
has  just  given  to  the  world  a  book  on  storms 
and  the  means  of  predicting  (lie  same,  that 
promises  to  overcome  many  of  the  difficulties 
now  besetting  meteorology,  and  to  give  us 
a  really  valuable  set  of  laws,  as  well  as  a  mere 
theory  of  explanation.  Like  all  theories 
founded  on  truth,  it  is  extremely  simple,  and 
only  needs  to  be  fully  stated  to  be  understood. 
That  it  will  be  fully  accepted  for  some  time 
by  meteorologists  wedded  to  the  cyclonic 
or  inblowing  theories  is  improbable,  but  that 
it  takes  away  many  of  the  difliciilties  in  tiie 
way  of  weather  prediction  is  certain.  The 
facts  recorded  by  Mr.  Blasius  may  be  te.-<ted 
by  any  one,  and  they  turn  out  to  be  exactly 
those  api)lied  by  farmer,  sailor,  and  savage, 
since  the  world  began.  The  German  weather 
prophet  points  them  out  in  simple  language 
so  that  all  may  read  them,  and  under  his 
guidance,  any  person  of  intelligence  may  be- 
come a  fairly  reliable  weather  prophet  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  barometer,  by  the  use  of  eyes 
and  reason  ;  while  the  addition  of  this  method 
to  the  present  use  of  barometer  and  thermom- 
eter in  the  Signal  Service  promi&es  to  double 
its  efficiency. 

Briefly  stated,  the  Blasius  laws  arc  as 
follows  : 

I.  All  storms  are  the  result  of  opposing 
currents  of  air — one  cold,  the  other  warm; 
or  one  polar,  the  other  equatorial. 

II.  Most  of  the  winter  storms  are  produced 
by  the  warm  equatorial  current  moving  north 
and  climbing  over  tlie  cold  polar  current. 
These  all  come  from  the  southern  semi  circle 
of  sky. 

III.  Most  of  the  summer  storms  are  pro- 
duced by  the  cold  polar  current  moving  south, 
pushing  the  warm  equatorial  current  before 
it.  These  come  from  the  northern  semi- 
circle. 

IV.  The  place  of  meeting  of  tlie  two  cur- 
rents is  the  area  of  calm  and  of  low  barom- 
eter. The  opposing  currents  neutralize  each 
other,  produce  a  calm,  heat  the  air  by  friction 
(and  i)erhaps  electricitvj,  and  the  bar(jmeter 
falls. 

V.  The  region  of  high  barometer  is  that 
of  either  current  before  it  meets  opposition. 
The  region  of  highest  barometer  is  that  of 
the  coldest  curreni,  because  the  air  is  ticavier 
than  that  of  the  warm  current,  and  exerts 
more  pressure. 

VI.  The  gradient  is  the  slope  of  one  cur- 
rent over  the  other.  In  the  winter  it  Is  very 
gradual,  because  the  warm  current  is  the  ag- 
gressor, and  slopes  far  over  the  cold  one.  In 
summer  it  is  steei)er,  l)ecause  the  cold  current 
banks  up  ag;iinst  the  warm  one,  and  cannot 
climb  over  it,  for  its  great  weight.  Tiie  rain 
area  is  all  under  the  slope. 

[to  be  continued.] 
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If  Yotjk  Thro.at  Feels  Sore  or  Uncom- 
fortable, USH  promptly  Dr,  Jayne's  Kxpect- 
oratit.  It  will  relieve  the  air-piissages  of  all 
phlei^m  or  mucus,  allay  inflammation,  and  so 
give'\he  aifecteJ  parts  a  chance  to  heal.  No 
safer  remedy  can  be  had  for  all  Coughs  and 
Colds,  or  anv  Complaint  of  the  Tnroat  or 
Luntis,  and  if  taken  in  lime,  a  short  trial  will 
prove  its  efficacy. 

Finish  YotJR  House— Buy  your  Doors, 
Sashes,  and  Blinds  from  Mes-srs.  1.  H.  Hall 
&  Co., 'whose  advertisement  appears  in  an- 
other'column.  They  can  supply  you  to  the 
best  advantage. 


Greenville  and   Columbia    Railroad 

Passenger  Trains  run  daily,  Sunday  except- 
ed, connecting  with  Night  Trains  on  South 
Carolina  Railroad  up  and  down. 


Leave  8  15  a.  m. 

Columbia 

Arrive 

5  30  p. 

M 

9  15  " 

Littleton 

4  30  " 

10  00  '■ 

Alston 

3  .5.'>  " 

10  28   " 

Potiiaria 

3  25  " 

10  55  " 

Prospprity 

2  53  ■' 

11  20  •' 

Newberry 

2  13    ' 

11  30  " 

Helena 

12  00  M. 

Silver  Street 

1  .35  " 

12  18  P.M. 

Saluda  1 1.  T. 

1  10  " 

12  13  •• 

t  happell's 

12  48  " 

1   25  " 

Miiely-.six 

1  55  " 

Gri^enwood 

11  28  A 

M. 

2  47  " 

Cokesbury 

10  53  •' 

3  25  " 

D.onna'ds' 

10  10  " 

3  .53  " 

Honea  Path 

9  48  " 

4  30  " 

Bplton 

9  15  " 

4  h5  " 

W'i  liatnston 

8  35  " 

ft  35  " 

Golden  Grove 

7  55  " 

Arrive  6  CO  " 

Greenville 

Leave 

7  30  a. 

M 

Leave  4  30  p.  m. 

Behon 

.\rrive 

9  00  A. 

H 

6  30  '• 

Anderson 

8  10  " 

6  .30  " 

ppiidleton 

7  10  " 

7  10  " 

."^eneca  Cily 

fi  10  " 

Arrive  7  45  " 

Walhalla 

Leave 

5  35  " 

Accommodation  Trains  run  on  Abbeville  Branch 
Mond<ys,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays.  On  Anderson 
Branch,  between  Belton  and  Anderson,  Tuesdays. 
Thursdays  and  Saturdays. 


Money  Making,  Labor  Saving  Machinery. 
FARMERS  and  PLANTERS! 

JThe  greatest  Labor  Savicg  ImplemenfinUsej 

Ts  the  CPlebratpd  "  JONF" '  WHKIN '  GU'  TIVATO'?  " 

i  One  Man  (or  Boi/)  and  Tmo  Horsfs  wi  1  do  the  work 
of  Fmir  One-Horse  plow.t  in  the  cultivation  of  ('orn, 
Cotton,  (Jane,  Afi  With  this  cultivator  one  hand  fan 
cultivate  from  60  to  80  acres  of  Corn  and  do  his  share 
of  other   farm  work.    It  has  no  equnl  (or  cultivating 

^"^I  own  and  control  the  Patent  Right  to  the 
United  States  or  thi.-^  "  Cultivator  "  and  wiU  "'  lease  " 
or  sell  State,  County  or  Grange  Right  ,  at  such  low 
fisures  that  vou  cannot  he'p  making  money. 

Rend   stamp  for  lliuxtrat^d    Catalogue— free— with 
full  description  of"  Walking  Cultivator." 


mr4nmnmmmmn 

FKI-T   CAKPETI\"GS    30  cts.   per  yd.   P'^'L'^ 

CEILING  for  room-'  i  r'a^e  of  Plaster.  FK.I.T 
KOi'FIVG  and  ««IDI'-G  For  Circular  and  bam- 
pie  Address  C.  J.  FaY.  Camden,  N.  Jeroey. 


w 


E  can  furnish  any  kind  of  agricultural  Imple- 
ments,  Farming   Mai^hinery,  or  Field  seeds,  of 
be-'t  aunlit}/.  and  at  lowest  prices.  . 

D'in't  buy  until  you  write  to  us  for  anytfimg  you 

^Address  all  orders  to  T.  H.  JOVES  Si  CO. 

Nashville,  Tenn 


THE   FAMILY   VISITOR. 

AT-ARGR  semi-monthly  Literary  and  Family  paper, 
coniainina28  colums  of  the  choicest  Miscellaneous 
mauer,  including  0RIG1N.\  I.  SERIAL  ST.  RlESby 
the  best  writers;  Historical  and  Biographical  Sketches, 
written  expre-slv  for  its  columns;  Agricultural  matter 
from  practical  pens;  Sabbath  and  Children's  Read- 
ing by  competent  writers  ;  Humorous  reading  and 
exn'erpts  from  the  current  litprature  of  the  day.  No 
adverti.<ements,  nor  matter  of  either  a  lof  al  or  politi- 
cal character.  Neatly  printed  on  fine  white  ■  aper. 
Reading  new  and  fresh,  adapted  to  all  tastes  and  all 
sections  of  the  couDtry 

rpEKMS— Single  subscriptions,  8150  per  snnum,  in 
advance;  in  clubs  of  five  or  more.  81.25  per  year,  and 
a  valuable  Premium,  worth  from  SI  00  to  885.O0  de- 
pending upon  the  number  of  subscribers,  to  the  mak- 
er of  the  c  ub.  Specimen  copies  and  full  particulars 
of  our  liberal  terms  to  agents  and  cluo  makers  sent 
on  application,    address  „„,,., 

^^  L.  M.GRI°T.  p.. Wisher, 

Yorkville.  S.  C., 
j^The  F«MLT  Visitor  and  the  Rural  Carolinian  will 
be  furnished  one  year  for  $2.60. 


BEST  COTTON  SEED, 


AT 


Oi^E  DOLLAR  PER   BUSHEL. 


For   the   decent  price  of  ONE  DOLLAR 
per  bushel  will  be  sold  here  the 

BEST  COTTON  SEED, 

FOR  GENERAL  PLANTING  PURPOSES, 

EVER  OFFERED  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

Four    years   of  successful   experiments,  have 

established  for  them  a  reputation  enjoyed  by 

no    other  Seed  that  have  been   tried  ir.  this 

District.  They  stand  drought,  bear  crowding, 

yield    largely  in    proportion    to    growth    of 

wood,  and  whilst  yielding  more  than  any  on 

poor  land,   are   as  prolific  as   any   on  fancy 

patches. 

T.  W.  WOODWARD, 

Winii^boro',  S.  C. 


T 


andi 


Will  be 
eil  free. 

(1  all  ar)])li- 
can  t.'s.    Tins  is 
c  cif  the  larwst 
mostcomprelien- 
sivc    ('dialogues    pnh- 
ihed;  contains  about  2.';0 
pairc's,  over  (loO  fine  enprav- 
ings,  2  elegant  colored  plates, 
id    gives    full    flesprii>tions, 
prioes,  nnd  directions  for  plant- 
ing over  1200  vnrictips  of  Vcgi"al)lc 
nd  Flower  Soods,   llodding  Plnnts, 
oscs.  <fco.,aiid  is  invalna'ilo  to  Farmer, 
Gardener  and  Florists.    Address, 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO., 

Seedsmen  and  Florists,  DETROIT,  Mich. 


and 


A„«*  W'  EK  tr 
(r>77  P'em'tle-  in 
0//FaEE.  Add 
^        Maine. 


.*  W  EK   tn   Apri-nt,'^,  <il.|  and   Vo'i  iig   jMule  and 

their  loeality.   Terms  tt.  OUTFIT 

.ddress)  1'.    O  Viokeby   A  Co.,  .\ugusla. 


JOHNSTON,  OR  GUINEA, 

GRASS  SEED. 


"We  have  200  bnsliel.*  of  this  seed  for  sale. 
If  sown  in  April  or  May,  on  well  prepared 
soil,  it  will  atlurd 

TWO  OR  THREE  CUTTINGS 
the  first  season.  It  will  yield  more  per  acre 
than  any  other  grass.  A  vigorous  grower, 
prolific  in  its  yield,  and  valuable  in  its  pro- 
ducts, it  is  just  the  thine;  needed  where  land 
is  abundatit  and  labor  scarce.  Perennial,  one 
sowing  is  sufficii'nt  for  years.  It  is  almost 
equally  valuable  for  grazing  or  fornge.  After 
the  first  Season  the  yit-Ul  is  enormous,  on  fair 
lands  ranging  fron\  five  to  ten  tons  per  acre, 
according  to  the  season. 


m\  IE 
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Farmers !   Planters !    Dealers ! 

A  T  T  E  N  T I  O  N  ! 

Every  Farmer  and  Planter  in  the  couutry.  North  and 
South,  sh'inld  raise 

GERMAN  MILLET!-M^"»-''  V«net/ 
SUM  l^ms  Litdiii-  ihiui  in  Cortoii  oiCJraiu  'I  he 
yield  of  llay  titid  seed  is  imtnen-e  l'roduiH\s  Three  to 
F'liir  Ton.i  aplentid  JTay,  aod  Fifty  to  Lighty  Bushels 
o(  Send  pfr  nore. 

«ir-Ilay  and  >.eed  brin?  highest  prices  in  market. 
Heavy  crops  m  idmosi  any  S'lil  ov  climnte  Two  croud 
fr  lu  same  gronnci  in  one  season  in  the  South.  .Stoek 
can  he  raised  and  fattened  on  tins  fe'^d  atone.  This  is 
the  nnhi  lUttrtc-t  from  which  you  can  obtain  this 
most  valuable  Grass  Seed,  ivsli  and  ijcnniu'-. 

Send  SiHmp  for  circiil'ir  Kivjngfull  description  and 
particulars  of  "Crerman  Millet,"  (tree.) 

We  can  also  turni-h  «/»(/  klnil  of  AfjfiriiUurnl 
Implnni^ntH,  Firming  Machinery  and  Field  Seeds  of 
best  ijnalil;/,  iind  at  lon-est  pricts. 

AddrecB  all  orders  to  T.  H.  JOV  B  S  &  CO.. 

Nashville,    Tenn. 


100  FARMERS  WANTED 

during  tlie  winter  to  eneage  wi'h  us  in  lui^iness 
paviiii;  10((  DOLLiVRS  jer  niohth.  For  lull  par. 
ticulars,  address  J.  C.  MtClK[)V  A  (<).. 

PhiU4flphla.  Pa. 
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IN  THE  COUNTEY. 


Took  PREMIUMS  at  the  STATE  PAIR, 

ABBEVILLE.  ANDERSO^N"  and  other  COUNTY  FAIRS. 


Price  List  and  Terms  sent  on  applying  to 

RICHARD  TOZER, 

COLUMBIA,  S.  a 

Com.triis'Sion.  A.gency  Mis*io\iri  JState  Orange. 

(BONDKD  IN  THE  SUM  OF  $100,OU().) 


TO  the:    F»A.'rf^oN>s   of'   the  south. 

In  response  to  the  d  raands  of  our  Snutliern  trad-\  we  issue  a  Wewly  Circular,  giving  prices  of  Pork,  Bacon, 
Dry  Salt  MeaU.  L'lrd.  FOvir  ('or<i.  MenK  Cora.  O'lts  (for  Feed  or  SeedJ  &c.,  &c.,  with  a  list  of  Freight  Rate* 
from  St.  Louis  to  the  priucipU  poir>t-;  in  the  Soutli. 

To  those  who  desire  it,  we  alao  send  our  new 
Circular  and  Price  List  of 

"  The  Grange   Wagon,  P.  of  H." 

whinh   has  become  so  well   aud  favorably  known 
throughout  the  siouth  and  West. 

Bt.  I>">ui8  being  t  e  natural  ."upply  point  Jor 
PlrnUaliun  Supplies,  Planters  can  order  dire<-t  from 
(his  piijiitlo  advantage.  As  the  A fients  of  the  P.  of 
H.  of  Mo.,  our  experisnce  of  more  than  two  years 
m  supplying  the  varied  demands  of  Farmers  in 
his  and  other  .:>tates,  gives  u.i  facilities  equaled  by 
'•'W  and  aurpassrid  bv  none.  Our  Circulars  and 
Price  Lis's  contain  information  of  value  to  every 
I'lanter  in  the  South,  and  will  be  forwarded  to 
those  who   will  send  us    their  Names    and  P.    O, 


Address  ou  runij. 


AV>i.   ivT.   r>K,ic  li:  &  CO., 

14  SOUTH  COMMERCIAL  STREET,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


BEBCRO  FT'  S 

PATENT  W  HEEL  HCE 


One  of  the  greatest  labor-saving  Machines 
invented  ;  runs  easy,  cuts  the  weeds  clean, 
stirs  up  'the  soil  well,  and  is  very  durable. 
Every  Farmer,  Nurseryman.  Horist,  Gar- 
dener, iSmall  Fruit  and  Seed  Grower,  should 
have  one.  It  will  pay  for  itself  in  a  very 
short  time. 

BEECROFT'S  HAND  WEEDERS. 

This  is  a  very  useful  implement  for  Flo- 
rists, Vegetable  and  Small  Fruit  Growers. 
Ladies  can  also  use  it  to  great  advantage  in 
their  flower  gardens. 

Affe/nts  wanted  in  every  Town,  to  whom 
great  inducements  will  be  offered. 

Also,  an  immense  stock  of  Evergk.een  and 
Deciduous  Trkes  of  all  kinds  and  sizes  ; 
Frtjit  Teres,  Grape  Vines,  Small  Fruits, 
Shrubs,  &c.,  for  sale  at  very  low  rates. 

Full  descriptive  Price  List  sent  free. 

Address        THOS.  JACKSON, 
yurse^'fpn  an, 

Portland,  Maine. 

E.  IT.  FR^.SHMAN  &  BROS., 

Advertising  Agents, 
190  W.  Fonrth  St.,  CINCINNATI,  0., 

Are  authorized  to  contract  for  advertis- 
ing in  this  paper. 

Estimates  furnished  free.  Send  for  a  Circular. 


D^hB 

Bkothkr  Patrovs.— Now  is  iho  lime  to  unve  money 
by  sending  t"  uh  tor  your  Gro<'«'ri«'«,  Ory  Gaocis, 
"WagoiiN,  Machiiici-y,  or  AIW'l'HlIVG  y  u  may 
want.  Also,  ship  us  your  "  olloii,  'I  oba»-.co. 
Grain,  &c..  Hcst  prices  obtained  and  charjies  least. 
We  are  now  making  a  specialty  of  tliis  busine.is  for 
you. 

HOLD!  r^o  not  buy  Jewels  of  any  kind  before 
you  net  a  sa-nple  of  our  neiv  dcsitjii  — just  out — 
clieap«at  and  very  baudsouie.st  and  best. 

DOLTON    BRO^'HERS. 
214  N.  Firth  Street,  ST,  LOUIS.  MO. 


BARTON'S  "  UNIVERSAL"  SEED  PLANTER 

AT  A  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICE, 

Is  five  Planters 
combined  in 
one,  as  it  plants 
Corn,  Peas, 
Rice,  Cotton, 
and  Guano. 

It  IS  a  driller 
or  dropper  of 
any  of  the 
above  seed  :  it 
drops  any  de- 
sired distance, 
any  quantity  of 
seed  in  sepa- 
rate and  distinct 
hilis.  It  dis- 
trib-jtes  with 
regularity  and 
precision  any 
heeds  or  Guano, 
in  drills. 

It  performs 
the  work,  Kith 
,  I  nc  man  and 
» il'  horse,  of  three 
men  and  tnree 
horses,  inas- 
much as  it 
■  pens,  plants, 
and  covers,  all  in  one  operation,  from  ten  to  sixteen  acres 
of  Corn  or  Peas,  and  from  six  to  eight  acres  ot  Cotton  or 
Rice,  according  to  width  of  rows.  Considering  its  compact- 
ness, uiility,  and  durability,  it  is  the  cheaprst  and  most 
useful  labor-saving  agricultural  implement  of  the  age.  Let 
farmers  everywhere  give  it  a  trial.  We  ask  only  a  trial, 
bend  for  circular,  and  address  WM.  S.  BARTON,  "  Star- 
wall  "  Farm,  Orangeburg,  S.  C. 


Mien's  Planet  Jr 
SILVER 
MEDAL 

lUnd  Seed  Drills  and  Wheel  liov*^  perfected  for '76,  Foumilzoil 
Th'-'v  "sov/  like  a  charm  :"  no  packing  of  seed  in  the  hopper,  no 
CT^shing  it.  no  patu^iyig  or  wa^te  ni  the  ends,  7io  irrfgularit^  In 
doptb,  no  spHJiffs  or  gearinfj  to  wear  out,  no  "«Ai/n."  no  7w\se, 
noeqital!  Thk  Uoublk  Whekl  Hoe  works  easier,  hettrr.  and  from 
six  to  tvelve  times /astcrtivjkii  the  haud  hoe  ;  ofini  saviuR  the  gar- 
deiKT  $100  iti  a  tenson:  (inialit'S  two  rotct  at  once,  when  6.  9, or  10 
Inches  apart.  Four  pairs  of  hoes;  blades  temperrd  steel.  We 
make  an  admirable  Combinkd  Machinu  poxsossinR  nearly  all  tht 
cxeellencies  of  the  s»*parato  ones.  No  vegeluhU*  Rarili-u,  however 
fmall,  should  he  without  one.  Our  New  Horse  Hoe,  perfected 
after  ten  years  of  exjx  riment,  saves  niosi  of  th<-'  hooing  and  makes 
the.  renutinder  tf«.vv  :  h'aves  the  ground  level  or  ridged  as  desired. 
opens /itrrou's,  hills,  and  cultivates  shallow  or  deep,  and  is  a  thor- 
ouKh  weed  killer;  should  be  owned  by  every  farmer.  Full  De- 
scriptive Circulars  and  Testimonials  free.  Mention  this  paper, 
S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO..  Sole  Manf'rs.  No.  119  S.  4th  St.,  Phllftda.. 
I'a.    »'e  must  have  a  Llvt  lg«Dt  In  Every  Town. 


THE    ■WESTHTGHOTTSE 

Threshing  Machines ! 

MADE    AT    SCHENECTADY,    NEW    YOEK. 
Have   a   reputation    for   general   excellence    unsurpassed    by    any    in    the    market. 


Threshing  men  and  farmers  desiring  to  purchase  machines,  capable  of  doing  the  largest 
business,  in  the  rao«t  satisfactory  manner,  are  invited  to  send  for  our  CA.TA.LOGUE  giving 
description  and  prices  of  our 

COMPZ.STS     THHSSISIXTG    MiiCHZITZIS, 

including  a  variety  of  sizes  of  both 

THRESHERS    AEMD  POWERS. 

Address 

Sclienectad^,  TV.  "if. 


LETTER  FROM  M.  L.  BULLOCK. 

Cross  Hill,  S.  C,  February  21.  1876. 
Messrs.  WESTiNonousE  &  Co.  :  I  take  ereat  pleasure  in  saying  that  I  have  .«een  nothing 
to  compare  with  the  VIBRATOR,  THRESHER  I  purchase'!  of  you  hist  season  in  effective- 
ness and  durability.  I  <jave  it  a  fair  trial  and  there  is  no  better  proof  of  its  merit  thrtu  th^; 
satisfaction  it  gave  to  all  whom  I  threshed  for,  they  having  Made  me  promise  to  come  back 
to  them  another  season.  I  have  threshed  four  bushel.'?  of  oats  per  minute,  and  in  whi^at 
averaged  fifty  to  sixty  bushels  per  hour,  giving  entire  satisfaction  in  cleaning.  Mv  honest 
opinion  is,  that  a  machine  of  yours  is  the  best  advertisement  that  can  be  given  the  public. 


Greenwood,  So.  Ca.,  March  10,  1876. 
George  Westinghousk.  Esq. — Dear  Sir  :  For  the  past  two  seasons  we  hav«  beer,  running 
one  of  your  Thre^heI•s,  and  are  pleased  to  saj-  it  has  given  perfect  sjitisfucnon.      We  c>tiinot 
imagine  how  any  machine  could  thresh  grain  cleaner  or  faster,  or  wiih  le^s  trie  i^  n  upon  all 
its  bearings.  Your  obedient  servants,  J.  F.  COLEMAN  &  CO. 


FOR  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 

n  1 


©EKSOEe]^^ 


i^ 


EEADY  MIXED  PAINTS,  &c. 

259  FRONT,  AND  32  dt  34  DOVER  STREETS, 
]Xe>v  "i^oi-lc  Oit:^. 


t:r.tjstees. 


T.  A.  THOMPSON, 

1).   VVYATT  AIKEN,     - 

SAM'L   E.  ADAMS, 

MORTIMKR   WHITEHEAD, 

M.   D.   DAVIE, 

O.   H.   KELLEY. 

J.   W.  A.   WRIGHT, 

O.  R.  INGKR>OLL,       - 

J.   W.   NAUGHTON, 


Plain  View,  Minn. 
Cokesbury,  S. C 
Montic-'llo,  Minn. 
Middlt'bush,  N.  J. 
Beverly,  Ky. 
Louisville,  Ky. 
Borden,  Cal. 
2:9  Front  St.,  N.  Y. 
32  Dover  St.,  N.  Y. 


WMese  E&aMy  MmM  Paints 

Have  been  in  nse  for  the  last  Twenty-five  Years.  Beinjr  a  preparation  of 
PURE  ZINC,  LEAD,  and  PUKE  LINSEED  OIL  AND  TUKPENTINE, 
to  vvliicli  are  ailded  such  chemieals  as  effccLualy  |)revent  the  disimegraliou 
and  dif-coloiiii^  ihat  so  soon  lake  phice  iti  all  other  Paints. 

OUli  liOOK^  Sivinjr  prices  and  specimens  of  thirty  brilliant  cohirs, 
and  leilii'^;;  liow  every  one  can  be  his  own  painter  and  select  harmonious 
colors,  decorate  rooms,  terms,  etc.,  mailed  free  upon  application. 


SPECtA^L  RMiS  TO  PAiTRONS. 


R. 


s  A.-.,  sivit  ■ir.NV  by  nir,:i  !;u00mile=.  rostajro  free  ;   li 
»I.OO.    W  \.Tbc,KU,  tl.oo.     15    B:isUt,  or  Beddine 

rianta.ll.On.  10  Geranium.,  Jl.nn.  A  72  pa;-e  Calnlori:?,  Iroc. 

100  other  things,  cheap.      CiT Aho,  all  «orl»  of  Fruit  and 

Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  ic.    A  C4  rafre  Catalofrup.  free. 

•-"Jdyear.  400  acres.    1  :f  KreeQ-houses.    STOliRS,  HAKaiSON 

X  CO.,  PAIMSavILLZ.  O. 


A^'NOUNC E31ENT  FOR  1870, 


CABOMIA     MILMAEl 


COL.  JOHN  P.  THOMAS,  late  of  the  South  Carolina  Militnry  Academy, 
Superintendent,  aHsicted  by  an  al)le  and  aceomplislied  corps  of  Professors. 

The  course  of  study  so  arranged  as  to  procui-e  a  training  both  scliolarly 
and  practical.  When  desired  by  parent  or  guardian,  cadets  permitted  to  take 
a  partial  course.     Second  term  begins  Kebriiar)'  1,  1876. 

For  ciicular  containing  full  information,  address  the  Superintendent. 

Col.  i).  VVyatt  Aiken,  on  the  basis  of  an  experience  of  a  son  two  years  in 
the  Institute,  says;  '*  Experience  teaches  us  there  is  none  in  the  land  where 
better  discipline  is  exercised,  more  healthful  training  is  practised,  and  more 
thorough  teaching  is  imparled,  than  at  the  Institute  established  by  our 
friend,  Col.  Thomas,  at,  Charlotte,  N.  ('. ' 

THE^WATT  PI  OW; 

Unequaled  in  evory  essential  of  STRENGTH,  DURABILITY,  EASE  TO  MAN  AND 
TEAM,  COMI'LKTE  BURIAL  OF  WEEDS  AND  GRASS,  AND  ENTIRE  FREEDOM 
FROM  CHOKING. 

A  COMBINED  TUKNING,  SUESCILH^G, 

FURROW  AND  CULTIVATING  PLOW, 

COTTON  SCIIAI'JER  AND  SWEEP, 

Perfect  in  each,  and  meeting  all  the  wants  of  the  planters  for  the  cuIliTation  of  an  entire 
crop,  reiidering  it  for  all  purposes  the 

BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  PLOW  IN  USE. 

Guaranteed  to  work  in  sandy,  clay,  and  hard  land  ;  in  sod,  stubble  and  weeds,  and  with 
less  draft  than  any  other  Plow  in  use.  We  solicit  a  trial,  and  warrant  every  Plow  to 
be  as  represented.     Send  for  catalogue  and  price  list. 

^W A^TT:    &  CALL, 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS,  RICHMOND,     VA. 
SOLE  AGENTS  FOR  CHARLESTON  : 


S.  R.  MARSHALL  &  CO. 


TUG  eflOK  FOR  ALL  FIRIRS ! 


KEEP  YOUR  FAKM  ACCOUNTS  SYSTEMATICALLY,  AND  SAVE 

TIME  AND  MONEY. 

How  do  you  know  that  your  Farming  Pays,  unless  you  Keep 

Regular  Accounts  ? 

THE  RURAL  ACCOUNTANT, 

.       '     A  COMPLETE  AND  SIMPLE  SYSTEM 

OP 

Plantation  and    Farm  Accounts. 

CONTENTS— A  Plan  of  the  Ftirra,  Gestation  Account,  General  Accounts, 
Inventory  ot  Farm  Investment,  Time  Rolls  for  E;ich  Month,  Caf?h  Account, 
Crop  AccoutiLS,  Memoranda.  Prefaced  hy  a  full  and  complete  explanation  of 
the  book  ;  also,  compri^^ing  a  .selection  of  practical  information  needed  every 
day  on  tiie  I'arm. 


GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES. 

PRICE— Small  Size SI  00 

Large  Size 1.50 

SENT    PER    MAIL    POSTAGE    PREPAID. 

Liteial  MWM  to  Graies  atti  Cliite  Orieriiii  Qjaatities. 

PUBl^ISHKO    BY 

Walker,  Evans  &  Cogswell, 

Stationers,    Printers,    and    Binders,. 

NOS.   3  BROAD   AND   109  EAST    BAY  STREETS, 

CHARLESTON,  S.  O. 


jm^rK'iCijm^iw'apaic; 


PHOSPHATE  COMPANY, 

OF  CHARLESTON,  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


F.  S.  RODGERS,  Treasurer.      \      F.  J.  PELZER,  PresH. 

DIJiECTOBS. 

WM.  LEBBY,  WM.  P.  HALL, 

L.  D.  DeSAUSSURE,  B.  G.  PINCKNEY 


ATLANTIC  PHOSPHATE  $44  per  ton  cash,  or  $50  per  ton,  payable  1st  November 
1876,  or  $65  per  ton,  payable  in  Cotton  at  fifteen  cents  per  pound  for  Charleston  Middling 
and  grades  above ;  Cotton  to  be  delivered  prior  to  1st  November,  187(i,  at  the  nearest  rail- 
road depot. 

ACID  PHOSPHATE,  $28  per  ton,  cash,  or  $33  per  ton,  payable  1st  November,  1876,  or 
$45  per  ton,  payable  in  Cotton  at  fifteen  cents  per  pound  for  Charleston  Middling,  and  grades 
above ;  Cotton  to  be  delivered  prior  to  1st  November,  1876,  at  the  nearest  railroad  depot. 

PELZER,  RODGERS  &  CO.,  General  i  gents, 


WANDO  FERTILIZER 

ACID  PHOSPHATE. 
WANDO    FERTILIZER. 

CASH. — Forty-Six  Dollars  per  Ton. 
TIME.— Fifty-Two  Dollars  per  Ton. 

WANDO  ACID  PHOSPHATE. 

CASH.— Thirty  Dollars  per  Ton. 
TIME.— Thirty-Five  Dollars  per  Ton 

Each,  without  drayage,  in  lots  of  au}^  size,  delivered  at  the 
depot  of  South  Carolina  and  N.  E.  Railroads,  and  to  any  of  the 
wharves  on  eastern  side  of  City. 

Parties  wishing  to  pay  in  Cotton,  can  do  so  at  the  following 
prices  : 

WANDO    FERTILIZER. 

Sixty-Five  Dollars  per  ton,  payable. in  Middling 
Cotton,  at  16  cents,  1st  November,  1876. 

WANDO  ACID  PHOSPHATE. 

Forty-Five  Dollars  per  ton,  payable  in  Middling 
Cotton,  at  IB  cents,  1st  November,  1876. 

Cotton  to  be  delivered  to  Agents,  or  to  nearest  Rnih-()ii<l  Depot, 
as  may  be  agreed  upon. 

For  sale  by  our  Agents  in  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and 
Q-eorgia,  and  by  the  undersigned. 

WITTE  BROTHERS, 

General  Agents  Wando  Mining  and  Manufacturing  Co., 

GHZ^K^LEiSTOlSr,    S.    G. 


The  Christian  Index. 

A  LAKGE  EIGHT  PAGE  WEEKLY. 

ORGAN  OF  THE  BAPTIST  DENOMINATION. 

SHOULD  BE  I IV  EVERY  BAPTIST  FAMILY  IN  THE  LAND. 

IT  IS  THE  PAPER  OUR  CHILDREN  OUGHT  TO  READ. 

It  is  the  Paper  for  all  who  would  Know  the  Truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 
INDUCK    YOUK    FRIENDS  AND    NBEGHBORS    TO    DO  LIKEWISE. 

If  Yon    Haven't  the    9lnney,  Subscribe    for  tUe    Paper  anjrlioMf  ;   Your    Pastor     -will 
make   the   arrangement  for  you. 

SEND    FOR    SPECIMEN    COPIES. 

The    Prioe    ot    the    Iii.(le:K    is    Thi*ee     Dollars    a,     Year* 

ADDRESS    ALL  ORDEKS    TO 

'  BOX  24,  ATLANTA,  GA. 


To  have  yoar  Breakfast,  Dinner,  and  Sapper  well  cooked,  is  essential  to 
family  happiness — to  have  it  done  properly,  housekeepers  should  know  how 
it  ought  to  be  done — to  learn  this  most  easily,  procui'e  and  read 


THE  CAROLINA   HOUSEWIFE, 

By     Miss     RUTLEDGE 

This  Book  is,  as  its  name  indicates,  intended  for  the  Carolina  Housewife 
and  contains  valuable  receipts  for  cooking  the  articles  of  Pood  which  are  in 
use  by  the  people  of  Carolina  A  new  edition  has  been  issued,  and  is  offered 
at  $1,  per  mail,  postage  prepaid  Housekeepers,  think  of  the  comfort  and 
happiness  which  this  small  investment  will  give.  Your  husband  will  be  alt 
smiles  at  the  nice  dishes  you  place  before  him  ;  and  your  children  hearty  and 
happy,  because  of  the  wholesome  food  which  you  have  learned  to  cook  from 
the  pages  of  the  '<  Carolina  Housewife"     Is  not  this  worth  one  dollar? 

PUBLISHED  AND  SOLD  BY 

IIVALKIER,    EVANS    &    COGi^S^^VJELL, 

CHARLb^STON,    S.    O. 


GBEAT  SOUTHERN  FBEIGHTI  PASSE  NGEfl  LINE 


VIA 


CHEARLESTOlSr,  S.  C, 

TO  AND  FROM 

BALTIMORE,  PHILADELPHIA,  NEW  YORK,  BOSTON, 

AND  ALL  THE 

NEW   ENGLAND  MANUFACTURING  CITIES. 

THREE  TIMES  A  WEEK  FROM  NEW  YORK. 
TUESDAYS,  THURSDAYS  AND  SATURDAYS. 

ELEGANT  STATEROOM  ACCOMMODATIONS. 

SEA  VOYAGE  10  TO  12  HOURS  SHORTER  '*VIA  CHARLESTON." 

Total    Capacity      -       -     -     -     40,000    Bales     Miontlily. 

THE  SOUTH  CAROLINA  RAILROAD  COMPANY 

Aud  connecting  Roads  West,  in  all-ance  with  the  Fleet  of  Thirteen  First  Class  Steamships  to  the  above 
Ports,  invite  aitention  to  the  quick  time  and  regular  dispatch  afforded  to  the  business  public  in  the  Cotton 
States  at  the 

POIST   OF   CHAR-LKSTOIV, 

Offering  facilities  of  Rail  and  Sea  Transporation  for  Freight  and  Passengers  not  excelled  in  excellence  and 
capacity  at  any  other  port.    'Ihe  following  splended  Ocean  Steamers  are  regularly  on  the  line  : 

TO  NEW  YOBK. 

MANHATTAN,  M.S.  WooDHULi.,  Commander.  I    CHARLESTON,  James  Berrv,  Commander. 

CHAMPION,  R.  W.  LocKWOOD.CommaDder  |    JAMES  ADGER,  T.  J.  Lockwood,  Commander. 

JAMES    ADGER  &  CO.,  Agents,  Charlsston,  S.  C. 

GEORGIA,  S.  Ckowell,  Commander.  |    SOUTH  CAROLINA,  T.  J.  Beckett,   Commander. 

WI] 
WA 

TO  PHILADELPHIA.— Iron  Steamships. 
ASHLAND,  Atsx.  HuNiEE,  Commander.  |    EQUATOR,  C.  Hinckley, Commander. 

8 A  ITjINO  da  YS—FBIDA  TS. 

WM.    A.    COURTENAY,  Agent,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

TO  BALTIMORE. 
FA T>CON,  Hajnie,  <^'ommander.  |    SEA  GULL,  Dutton,  Commander. 

Sailing    Uays—Hvery  Fifth  Day. 

PAUL  C.  TRENHOLM.  Agent,  Oiarleston,  S.  C 

TO   BOSTON. 
.Steamships  MERCEDITA  and  FLAG,  Sail  every  Saturday. 

JAMES  ADGER  A  CO.,  Agents,  Charleston,  S.  C 
Freight.s  guaranteed  as  low  as  those  of   competing  Lines.    Marine   Insurance,  one-half  of  one  per  cent 
THROUGH   BILLS  OF  LADING  AND  THROUGH  TICKETS 

(^an  be  had  at  the  pilncipal  Railroad  Offices,  in  Georgia,  Alabama,  Tennessee,  and  Ml.ssisslppi. 

State-Rooms  may  be  .'-ecured  in  advance,  without  extra  charge,  by  addressing  Ageuts  ot  the  Steamships 
in  Charleston,  at  whose  olfioes  in  all  cases,  the  Railroad  Tickets  .should  be  exchanged  and  Berths  assigned. 
The  Thrfmgh  Tickets  by  this  route  include  Transfers,   Meals  and  8tato-Koom,  while  on  ship-board. 

THE   SOUTH   CAROL.IIVA  RAIL.ROAU,   GEORGIA   RAILROAD 

And  their  connecting  lines  have  largely  increased  their  facilities  for  the  rapid  movement  of  freight  and 
Passengers,  between  the  Northern  cities  and  the  South  and  West.  First  Class  Eating  Saloon  at  Hranchville. 
On  Ihe  Georgia  and  South   Carolina  Railroad  first  class  Sleeping  Cars 

Fre]ght  promptly  transferred  from  Steamer  to  day  and  night  trains  of  the  South  Carolina  Railroad 
Close  connectij.n  made  with  other  Roads,  delivering  Freight  at  distant  points  with  great  promptness.  The. 
managers  will  usf  every  exertion  to  satisfy  their  patrons  that  the  line  via  Charleston* can  not  be  surpaesed 
in  dispatch  and  the  nafe  delivery  of  goods. 

For  further  information,  apply  to  T.  J.  GRIFFIN.  Western  Agent,  Atlanta,  Ga.:  B.  D.  HA  SELL,  General 
Agent  P.  O.  Box  4 'J79,  Office  317  Broadway,  N.  Y.  S.  B.  PICKE.nS.  General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent, 
South  Carolina  Railroad,  or  J.  M.  SELKIRK,  Superintendent  Great  Southern  Freight  and  Paisenger  Line, 
Charleston,  S.  C. 


WILLIAM  A   COURTENAY,!    .„-_.      Charleston     S     C 
AGNER,  HUGER  &  CO.        |  Ag®''*^-  «  barleston,    h.    C. 


ETIWAN  FERTILIZERS. 

Etiwan  Guano. 

A   first   class 

FERTILIZER 

for   Cotton,  Wheat,   Tobacco,  Grass,   Vegetables   and   Flowers. 


The  highest  grade  of 

SOLUBLE   PHOSFHOBIO   ACID 

offered    by  any  Fertilizer;    and,    therefore,   the   cheapest    and 
best  material    for  compost. 

Agents  at  all  usual  railroad  deliveries  and  at  seaports  will 
furnish  further  details. 

Wm.  C.  BEE  &  CO., 

Greneral  Agents^ 


OM^^I^LliSSTOlV,  S.  O. 


THE  ATLANTIC  COAST  LINE. 


The  Favorite  Passenger  Route 

betwe<^:n  thp: 

NORTH  AND  SOUTH. 

Quick  Time, 

Easy  Grades, 


AND 


Close  Connections. 


PULLMAN  PALACE  CAHS 

Ozx   A,ll   I>9rig;]:xt  'Fi^SL±j:i.!Si, 

AND 

PARLOR  CARS  on  Day  Trains. 

Passengers  should  ask  for  Tickets  "via  WILMINGTON,"'  and  |  <^ 
take  none  others. 

Tickets  on  sale  at  all  the  principal  Ticket  Offices  in  the  North 
and  South. 


For  further  information,  apply  to  the  undersigned. 


Greneral  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent, 

WILMINGTON,  N.  C. 


Direct  all  Communications  to  D.  WYATT  AIKEN,  Cokesbnry,  S.  C- 


Price  S^S.OO  per  Axiuuin,  and  Postage  lO  cts. 


CONTENTS    OF    THE    MAY     >  U  M  B  E  R  . 
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PETRIFIED  .SUNBEAMS 19() 

THE  EUCALYPTUS  AND  THE  MALVA 198 

SOUTHERN  PROSPERITY 199 

RAG-WEED  HAY 199 

PLASTER 200 

THE  SCREW  DRIVER 203 

SEA  ISLAND  COTTON 204 
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Cui   Bono? 


Editor  Rural  Carolinian  :  la  the  March  number  of  your  journal,  Mr. 
Ogilvie  treats  the  question,  "  Whether  to  fence  stock  in  or  out?"  in  an  interesting 
and  forcible  style.  He  expressly  refers  to  such  portions  of  the  country  only  where 
untilled  lands  abound,  but  his  arguments  as  to  the  effects  of  an  enclosure  law  are 
general  and  contain  a  fallacy. 

Mr.  Ogilvie  starts  from  the  undisputed  fact,  that  the  bane  of  Southern  agricul- 
ture is  too  much  land,  badly  cultivated,  and  too  little  stock  for  provision  and 
manuring  purpose.  He  then  argues  that  the  burden  of  fenciug  in  the  crop  compels 
the  fjirmer  to  limit  the  area  planted,  while  the  privilege  to  pasture  his  cattle  at 
large  will  induce  him  to  increase  his  stock ;  and  so  he  concludes  the  present  law 
tends  to  destroy  the  twofold  evil. 

The  burden  of  fencing  is  felt  more  or  less— according  to  scarcity  of  timber  and 
labor — by  every  cultivator,  and  no  doubt  many  a  farmer  has  been  obliged  to  leave 
land  uncultivated  because  he  could  not  afford  to  build  the  fence.  But  the  fallacy 
lies  in  the  assumption  that  the  burden  of  fencing  is  the  only,  or  at  least  the  greatest, 
inducement  to  the  Southern  farmer  to  reduce  the  area.  Give  that  the  benefit  of 
better  cultivation  ;  and  that,  if  freed  from  this  burden  of  fencing,  this  tendency 
would  be  with  the  majority  of  farmers,  especially  the  negroes,  to  increase  the  area 
planted,  while  the  stock  would  be  decreased  ;  thus  bringing  on  us  social  and  agri- 
cultural ruin. 

Statistics  have  been  published  showing  the  amount  of  capital  represented  by  the 
fences  in  this  country  and  the  annual  outlay  to  keep  them  in  repair.  In  some 
counties  the  interest  alone  on  this  capital  far  exceeds  the  value  of  the  stock  thus 
fenced  out.  If  this  capital  was  set  free  it  would  be  available  for  the  better  tillage. 
The  evil  is  not  altogether  as  Mr.  Ogilvie  allows  us  to  infer— the  want  of  intelligence 
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aud  lack  of  purpose,- inteut,  and  energy  ou  the  part  of  the  Southern  men  to  become 
practical  aud  self-supporting  and  thrifty  farmers. 

The  majority  of  those  practically  engaged  in  farming  suffer  from  want  of  capital. 
Even  a  small  sum  to  start  on,  to  purchase  better  implements,  to  buy  food  aud  pro- 
visions for  the  year  in  advance  at  cash  prices,  would  be  an  immense  assistance  to 
many  farmers  and  work  a  great  change  in  their  condition  and  their  method  of 
farming.  The  equivalent  of  the  capital  and  labor  spent  on  fencing,  if  divided 
among  that  class  of  farmers  would  furnish  each  individual  with  a  handsome  sum  of 
money  to  begin  with. 

Mr.  Ogilvie  seems  to  intimate  that  the  burden  of  fencing  in  your  own  stock 
would  be  as  great  as  that  of  fencing  out  your  neighbor's. 

The  common  expression  of  fencing  stock  in  or  out  here  leads  to  misconception  of 
the  true  purport.  The  enclosure  law,  compelling  a  man  to  keep  his  stock  from 
interfering  with  his  neighbor's  crop  or  laud,  simply  signifies  the  system  under  which 
the  farmer  is  compelled  to  raise  from  his  own  field  the  necessary  provender  for  his 
stock  instead  of  being  permitted,  as  is  the  prevalent  fashion,  to  turn  his  cattle  out, 
leaving  them  to  run  at  large  and  to  pick  up  a  precarious  existence  as  best  they  can 
on  wild  lauds  or  neighbor's  fields ;  while  he  reserves  the  best  part  of  his  fields  for 
the  "  market  "  crop.  The  farmer  who  is  obliged  to  expend  large  sums  in  fencing 
is  apt  to  argue  that  he  must  reimburse  himself  by  raising  a  proportionately  large 
market  crop,  and  that  he  may  as  well  make  the  best  of  the  present  law  by  trusting 
to  the  unfenced  lands  in  the  neighborhood  for  the  chief  support  of  his  stock.  It  is 
doubtful  if  there  are  many  sections  of  this  and  our  sister  States  where  the  propor- 
tion of  unfenced  lands  is  large  enough  and  where  the  natural  pasturage  offers 
sufiicieut  range  for  large  herds  of  cattle.  In  many  sections  food  is  scant  even  in 
summer,  and  during  four  to  six  months  cattle  have  to  depend  entirely  on  food 
raised  from  the  fields.  In  these  sections,  if  the  farmer  has  calculated  on  the  free 
pasturage  to  carry  his  stock,  provender  has  nearly  always  to  be  purchased  in  spring, 
at  great  expense  and  detriment  to  the  farm. 

Cattle  thus  allowed  to  range  are  exposed  to  every  kind  of  injury,  not  the  least 
of  which  is  the  unchecked  circulation  of  any  contagious  diseases.  Cattle  thus 
roaming  are  always  more  or  less  a  formidable  nuisance  to  every  careful  cultivator. 
In  the  vicinity  of  villages  the  evil  effects  of  the  present  system  are  felt  most  keenly. 
The  public  road,  where  it  leads  by  tempting  corn  or  clover  fields,  is  turned  into 
cow  or  pig  pens.  In  such  locality  timber  usually  is  high  aud  it  requires  a  large 
outlay  to  keep  fences  up  under  such  continued  assaults. 

Where  a  farmer  is  compelled,  by  the  enclosure  law,  to  keep  his  stock  from 
trespassing  on  his  neighbor's  lands,  he  will  fence  only  such  naturally  rich  meadows 
and  pastures  as  will  warrant  the  expense,  or  which  he  wishes  to  improve  by  pen- 
ning cattle  on  it.  His  main  support  for  the  stock  he  must  cultivate  on  his  fields, 
and,  by  necessity,  he  is  led  to  the  cultivation  of  diversified  crops  in  regular  rota- 
tion. His  stock  thus  provided  for  will  increase  in  number,  as  well  as  quality,  and 
progress  in  proportion  to  the  improvement  of  the  land.  Manure,  under  this  system, 
is  saved,  and  this,  together  with  the  capital  set  free  by  the  abolishment  of  fences, 
are  the  two  factors,  without  which  a  reduction  alone  of  the  acreage  will  hardly 
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lead  to  improvement.  Then  again,  under  the  present  system,  many  tracts  of  land 
are  put  under  fence,  which  the  owner  would  prefer  to  let  lie  idle,  and  grow  crops 
for  green  manuring,  but  he  sees  it  overrun  by  cattle  ere  the  grass  has  fairly  started 
in  spring,  and  trampled  and  ruined  in  wet  weather ;  it  is  really  not  his  own  until 
fenced  ;  therefore,  to  save  it  for  future  use,  he  must  lock  up  his  capital  in  fencing  it. 

It  is  true,  Mr.  Ogilvie  enumerates  many  ways  in  which  these  unfenced  lands  can 
be  used  to  great  profit  by  grazing,  and  at  the  same  time  steadily  improved — several 
neighbors  combining  to  put  their  herds  under  a  common  guard,  and  penning  them 
in  turn,  etc,  etc.  But  a  change  of  the  law  would  in  no  way  interfere  with  any  of 
his  proposed  plans,  and  they  would  be  as  practicable  were  farmers  freed  from  the 
necessity  of  fencing  their  crops  against  intruders.  As  cattle  properly  herded  in 
the  manner  proposed  could  neither  damage  the  cultivated  fields,  nor  would  they, 
on  their  part,  be  exposed  to  any  of  the  numerous  risks  which,  under  the  prevailing 
system,  more  than  decimate  their  number. 

It  is  claimed  for  the  present  law  that  its  tendency  is  to  check  the  two  prevalent 
evils,  of  too  much  land  and  too  little  stock  ;  yet  we  see  that  a  reverse  of  the  law 
would  not  increase  the  evil,  but,  on  the  contrary,  give  facilities  to  many  hard- 
struggling  formers  to  improve  their  implements,  stock,  and  land. 

A  change  of  the  law  would  decrease  the  number  of  half-starved  beasts,  and 
increase  that  of  well-kept  and  cared  for  animals.  It  would  lead,  if  not  compel, 
the  farmer  to  adopt  the  culture  of  diversified  crops,  to  raise  feed  and  provisions, 
which  now  are  largely  bought,  to  the  ruin  of  this  country  and  its  people;  it  would 
teach  him  the  use  of  his  home-made  manure,  improve  his  stock,  and  enrich  his 
land.  It  is  in  fact  the  first  step  required  to  biing  about  a  steady  and  systematic 
mode  of  farming. 

It  is  the  present  law  under  which  the  two  evils — that  Mr.  Ogilvie  complains  of-— 
have  developed,  and  which  tends  constantly  to  increase  and  aggravate  them  until 
capital  and  intelligent  labor  will  seek  other  fields  for  investment,  and  Africaniza- 
tion will  be  completed. 

Under  the  present  system  a  man  is  compelled  continually  to  defend  the  fruit  of 
his  labor  against  that  large  class  of  idle,  thriftless,  and  forever  moving,  shifting 
class  of  nondescripts.  Of  the  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  population  that  give 
farming  as  their  occupation,  this  floating  mass  probably  forms  more  than  half — 
black  and  white,  renters  and  hired  laborers.  Their  work,  as  given  by  the  agricul- 
tural report  of  the  Georgia  Commissioner  for  .last  year,  was  an  average  of  four  days 
and  one-half  a  week.  This  class  cultivates  but  little  land,  and  that  little  in  a 
wretched  manner.  They  rarely  stay  on  the  same  land  more  than  one  season,  or 
about  nine  months.  What  then  do  they  care  for  improvement  ?  The  only  crop 
they  can  get  advances  on  is  cotton.  At  harvest  they  have  no  support  left,  and 
away  they  go,  blaming  the  land  for  their  want  of  success.  Of  course  the  fence  is 
built  with  an  eye  to  last  one  season,  and  so  the  next  comer  commences  with  re- 
building it  around  worn  out  land,  and  the  sickening  experience  is  gone  through 
again. 

But  this  class  invariably  keep  stock.  Such  specimens  of  cows,  hogs,  and  mules  ! 
An  eyesore  to  the  humane  spectator,  a  terror  to  the  industrious  farmer,  whose  fields 
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they  threaten,  driven  by  hunger,  if  not  by  their  dishonest  owners.  The  enclosure 
law  would  prove  a  death-blow  to  this  whole  class  of  thieves  and  idlers,  black  and 
white. 

Mr.  Ogilvie  writes  :  "  If  there  can  be  found  a  spot  in  the  Southern  country 
where  the  white  race  ought  not  to  live,  and  where  even  the  black  cannot  live  long, 
it  would  be  that  section  where  negroes  can  plant  without  a  fence."  Exactly  ;  force 
the  negro  to  support  his  cattle  from  his  own  field,  and  not  from  his  neighbor's  in- 
dustry— be  it  theft  from  the  barn,  or  from  the  field,  or  from  his  unenclosed  pasture, 
it  is  theft  all  the  same.  Force  him  to  supply  his  own  pork,  his  own  milk,  raised 
from  off  his  own  land,  and  he  is  at  once  forced  to  steady  labor,  or  else  will  find 
it  impossible  to  subsist.  The  same  with  the  large  class  of  ignorant  white  men, 
who,  in  their  ignorance  and  idleness,  now  waste  and  squander  the  resources  of  the 
country.  The  loss  and  destruction  of  the  stock  now  roaming  the  country,  the 
denudation  of  the  best  timber  land,  the  careless  and  shipshod  wav  of  farming, 
form  a  national  loss,  unless  perhaps  Mr.  Ogilvie  can  show  it  to  be  a  blessing  in 
disguise,  which  will,  sooner  or  later,  Avork  its  own  remedy,  by  forcing  people  to  the 
double  expense  of  keeping  their  stock  up,  and  fencing  their  crop  as  well. 

Where,  then,  is  the  benefit,  and  where  the  person  that  reaps  the  benefit,  from  a 
law  which  brings  such  evils  in  its  train — which  doubles  the  cost  of  raising  any 
crop,  which  injures  and  oppresses  the  honest,  painstaking  farmer,  and  holds  out  a, 
premium  to  the  thriftless,  idle  vagrant,  and  is  provocative  of  theft  and  strife  ? 

With  the  very  limited  area  of  wild  and  open  pasture  in  manv  of  the  best  farm- 
ing sections  of  this  country,  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  excuse  for  continuing  our 
unjust,  wasteful,  and,  after  all,  generally  ineffective  system  of  fencing ;  and  even  in 
sections  where  pasture  abounds,  and  nature  is  more  kind  and  bountiful,  we  may 
well  ask,  cui  bono  f  A  FARMER. 
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The  relations  of  science  are  now-a-days  so  marvelous,  that  we  say  we  are  again 
living  in  the  days  of  miracles.  Only  think  of  it,  that  a  single  discovery  is  likely 
to  substitute  the  hitherto  worthless  and  nauseating  offal  of  the  gasworks  for  a 
staple  product  of  five  nationalities.  Suppose  some  scientist  should  discover,  stored 
away  in  mother  Earth's  bowels,  some  substitute  for  the  cotton  plant ;  what  alterna- 
tive would  the  Souih  have  but  to  starve  or  —  grow  something  to  eat!  Well,  is  it 
not  the  part  of  wisdom  to  prevent  the  former  possibility  by  adopting  the  latter 
policy  ? 

Read  the  following  interesting  article,  which  we  take  from  a  Baltimore  paper  : 

Carbon,  one  of  the  chief  constituents  of  this  vast  and  varied  universe,  is  an 
element  or  substance  abounding  in  intense  interest ;  it  constitutes  a  large  percentage 
of  all  vegetable,  animal  and  mineral  masses,  ever  betraying  itself  in  endless 
forms  and  phenomena.  When  one  sees  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  apparently 
inexhaustible  masses  of  black  coal,  or  contemplates  it  in  the  glowing  grate,  it  is 
hard  to  realize  that  we  are  looking  upon  a  substance  whose  formation  dates  back 
millions  of  ages  before  the  human   family  existed.     It  is  not  exclusively  as  coal 
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that  carbon  is  found  in  or  upon  earth  ;  it  exists  in  nature  in  various  solid  forms. 
lu  its  most  perfect  state,  or  condition  of  crystalization,  it  is  the  highly  prized  dia- 
mond, the  hardest  known,  and  most  valued  substance  in  nature;  another  form  or 
state  of  carbon  is  graphite,  of  which  lead  pencils,  as  they  are  called,  consist.  The 
various  forms,  combinations,  and  phenomena  that  carbon  assumes,  enters  into  and 
displays,  will  invite  attention  and  excite  admiration.  It  is  within  the  recollection 
of  at  present  living  persons  when  coal  was  first  used  as  fuel,  aud  when  not  quite 
sixty  years  ago  it  was  determined  to  light  some  of  the  streets  of  London  with  gas, 
it  was  looked  upon  as  Utopian  even  by  scientific  men,  including  even  the  then 
famous  scientist  and  chemist,  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  ;  and,  a  few  years  later,  when 
the  houses  of  Parliament  were  about  to  be  lighted  by  gas,  the  members  were  so 
perturbed  on  account  of  the  supposed  intense  heat  that  must  necessarily  pass 
through  the  gas  pipes,  that  they  persisted  upon  having  them  laid  several  feet  away 
from  the  walls  of  the  building,  so  as  to  prevent  any  accident  to  the  structure. 
Coal  or  carbon,  as  is  well  known,  is  the  producer  or  furnisher  of  illuminating  gas  ; 
conjointly  with  these  illuminating  {)roperties,  it  furnishes  other  important  products. 
Previous  to  leaving  the  gas  house,  or  being  in  a  condition  for  illuminating  pur- 
poses, gas  is  deprived  of,  or  there  is  separated  from  it  a  variety  of  so-called  impu- 
rities. The  most  important  of  those  impurities  or  residue  is  "coal  tar."  This 
substance,  so  nnpleasfant  in  odor,  and  defiling  in  appearance  and  contact,  and  for 
so  long  a  time  so  utterly  unprofitable,  that  it  was  looked  upon  as  an  incumbrance 
and  nuisance  by  gas  companies,  and  annually  cost  them  large  sums  to  get  rid  of, 
has  now  arisen  to  the  highest  commercial  aud  artistic  importance,  on  account  of 
those  valuable,  unrivalled,  and  astonishingly  beautiful  colors  or  dyes  which  science 
has  found  in.  and  educed  from  it,  known  as  Aniline,  Authrocene,  and  Alizarine. 
Perkino,  1856,  first  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  Benzole,  one  of  the  constituents  of 
coal  tar,  a  variety  of  those  splendid  colors  known  as  Aniline  dyes,  the  astounding 
scientific  aud  commercial,  arising  from  this  discovery,  gave  an  active  impulse  to 
further  investigation  upon  the  part  of  chemists  of  all  countries,  and  influenced  and 
directed  the  taste  and  fashion  of  the  entire  Globe,  and  led  to  another  beautiful 
coal  tar  product,  color  or  dye.  Alizarine.  The  discovery  of  this  magnificent  dye 
is  destined  to  supplant  one  of  the  most  ancient,  fast,  and  important  colors  hereto- 
fore known,  and  will  aftect  the  agriculture  and  revenue  of  two  continents.  The 
madder  plant,  which  yields  such  vast  and  rich  coloring,  is  grown  in  France, 
Holland,  Italy,  Turkey,  and  Russia,  and  its  production  and  revenue  derived  there- 
from have  for  centuries  been  a  source  of  national  occupation  and  wealth.  The 
madder  has  now  to  yield  to  the  brilliant  Alizarine,  a  product  of  the  repulsive, 
nauseous,  and  not  long  since  nuisance— coal  tar  of  the  gas-house.  Another  of  the 
coal  tar  products  is  Authrocene,  a  dye  or  color  of  richest  tint  and  glowing  bril- 
liancy. These  important  coal  tar  products  are  almost  exclusively  manufactured  in 
Germany.  The  crude  material  is  exported  from  the  United  States  and  England, 
and  the  manufactured  articles  in  the  way  of  these  brilliant  dyes  returned  or 
imported.  In  those  brilliant  dyes  then.  Aniline,  Authrocene,  and  Alizarine,  in 
the  nauseous  and  repulsive  tar  of  the  gas  house,  in  the  black  coal  or  carbon  buried 
so  long  in  the  mountains  and  hidden  recesses  of  the  earth,  we  see  petrified, 
enshrined,  and  preserved  for  the  future  use  of  man,  countless  ages  before  he  was 
created,  the  virgin,  brightest  and  most  resplendent  rays  of  a  newly  created  fervent 
sun,  to-day  revealed  and  presented  to  man  in  unabated  brilliancy  in  those  gorgeous 
tints  and  dyes.  In  them  we  behold  gorgeous  rays  and  sunbeams  that  radiated 
upon  an  unpeopled  world,  and  that  warmed  and  vitalized  the  rank  and  endless 
forests  that  formed  at  this  period  earth's  universal  garniture.  How  lavish  in  the 
supply !  Coal  or  carbon  exists  in,  and  upon  the  earth,  in  quantity  sufficient  to 
furnish  coloring  or  dye  enough  to  shade  and  tint  every  yard  of  fabric  that  will  be 
manufactured  through  all  time,  and  to  paint  every  inch  of  the  celestial  canopy, 
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and  the  superfices  of  a  universe.  In  the  manufacturing  of  Aniline  colors  for  a 
number  of  years,  arsenious  acid  entered  largely  in  the  process  of  its  production, 
but  lately  two  of  the  largest  manufacturers  have  discovered  a  process  by  which 
they  make  colors  entirely  free  from  arsenious  acid,  and  also  from  all  other  poi- 
sonous substance,  so  that  the  effects  of  their  colors  upon  the  human  system  is 
entirely  neutral.  Aniline  colors,  in  combination  with  benzoic  and  other  acids,  will 
produce  an  excellent  bronze,  which,  for  brilliancy  and  durability,  excels  by  far 
anything  yet  offered  to  the  public. 


The  Eucalyptus  and  the  Malva. 


Editor  Rural  Carolinian  :  In  the  February  number  of  the  Rural  you  have 
another  notice  of  the  Eucalyptus. 

"  Good  authority,"  you  say,  "assures  us  it  will  never  mature  in  the  latitude  of 
middle  South  Carolina."     My  experience  has  almost  satisfied  me  of  this  fact. 

Sometime  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1874,  Col.  N.  K.  Davis,  of  Greenville 
gave  me  a  few  seeds  of  the  Eucalyptus,  and  also  of  the  Malva  tree,  requesting  that 
I  should  plant  and  report.  I  now  do  so,  having  taken  time  to  test  the  former,  at 
least.  I  planted  in  boxes,  and  was  only  able  to  get  two  of  the  Eucalyptus  ready 
for  transplanting  in  the  spring  of  1875.  These  grew  to  the  height  of  six  and  a 
half  feet  last  spring  and  sumtner,  branching  beautifully  almost  from  the  ground. 

These  were  provided  with  winter  quarters,  by  setting  stakes  in  the  ground  close 
together,  in  a  circle  around  each  precious  bush,  capped  over  the  top,  with  pine 
brush  set  closely  around  the  circle  of  stakes.  On  removing  the  coverings  this 
spring,  I  find  them  both  dead.  Except  a  "  few  cold  snaps,"  the  winter  has  been  as 
mild  as  we  may  hope  to  have  it.  I  have  some  hope  of  one  of  the  bushes  sprouting 
up  again  from  the  root. 

Some  one  has  said  that  this  tree,  during  its  early  growth,  is  about  as  tender  as 
the  fig.  My  opinion  is  that  it  is  more  so.  If,  however,  it  can  be  protected  a  few 
winters,  until  it  has  attained  some  size  and  is  well  rooted,  it  may  possibly  flourish 
in  this  climate.     I  think  it  worth  another  trial. 

The  Eucalyptus  Resinifera  is,  according  to  Pexeira,  a  native  of  Australia  and 
Van  Dieman's  Land,  and  in  addition  to  the  anti-malarious  properties  attributed  to 
it,  the  astringent  substance  called  Botany  Bay  Kino  is  obtained  from  the  inspis- 
sated juice;  one  tree,  we  are  told,  sometimes  yielding,  on  incision,  sixty  gallons  ot 
the  juice. 

Of  the  Malva  seed  only  one  came  up,  and  this  one  died  (perhaps  from  neglect) 
in  the  box,  during  the  first  winter.  I  regret  the  loss  of  this  more  than  the  Euca- 
lyptus, for  if  one-half  the  virtues  attributed  to  it  in  an  article  in  the  Rural  of 
August,  1872,  page  599,  may  be  relied  on,  and  if  it  can  be  grown  here,  our  for- 
tunes are  made,  as  to  feed  for  stock.  You  could  not  do  better  than  republish 
this  article,  as  also  another  to  be  found  in  the  Rural  for  January,  1874,  page  190. 

Laurent,  April  6ih,  1876.  J  NO.  A.  BARKSDALE. 
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Southern   Prosperity. 


We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  thiuk  that  some  portion  of  the  South  is  verging  on 
prosperous  times. 

The  Montgomery,  Ala.,  Advertiser  says  : 

"  Although  our  people  may  not  realize  it,  yet  we  are  candidly  of  the  opinion 
that  they  are  in  a  better  condition  than  the  citizens  of  any  portion  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  very  true  that  they  have  but  little  ready  money,  but  they  are  happily 
very  little  in  debt.  Their  farms  have  been  greatly  improved  in  the  last  few  years; 
their  dwellings,  farms  and  out-houses  fixed  up  neatly  and  snugly,  and  a  start 
made  in  the  direction  of  raising  supplies  at  home.  The  good  result  of  raising 
plenty  of  corn  is  demonstrated  by  the  appearance  of  horses  and  mules  that  now 
come  to  market,  compared  with  those  that  came  last  winter  and  the  winter  before. 
Planters  have  had  to  buy  a  good  many  mules  this  season,  but  they  have  paid  for 
them  and  owe  very  little  on  them,  and  will  not  be  put  to  any  outlay  on  that  score 
next  winter.  From  Eufaula  to  Demopolis,  we  learn  from  reliable  authority  that 
fourteen  thousand  mules  have  been  sold  this  season,  distributed  as  follows  :  Eufaula, 
1,800;  Union  Springs,  1,000;  Montgomery,  4.300;  Selma,  3,700;  Uniontown 
and  Marion,  2,200  ;  Demopolis,  2,000.  The  freedmen  have  done  well,  and  we 
understand  that  they  bought  at  least  1,800  mules  in  this  city.  A  great  many 
young  white  men  have  rented  land  and  are  running  the  plough  and  the  hoe.  They 
are  bound  to  succeed,  and  will  make  money  this  year  if  there  is  any  sort  of  a 
season.  With  even  such  a  crop  year  as  the  last  one  was,  the  South  will  be  on  the 
top  round,  and  from  then  on  her  advance  in  prospei'ity  will  be  sure  and  steady." 

The  Advertiser  should  lend  a  helping  hand  towards  compelling  the  farmers  of 
Alabama  to  raise  a  moiety  of  mules  they  buy  annually.  If  14,000  mules  Avere 
bought  this  season  between  Demopolis  and  Eufaula,  is  it  wide  of  the  mark  to  say, 
that  40,000  mules  were  bought  in  the  State,  and  perhaps,  10,000  horses  ?  Avera- 
ging these  animals  at  SI 25  each,  and  there  results  a  drain  of  six  millions  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  annually  for  plough  animals.  Too  heavy, 
ruinous,  etc.     Cotton  planting  is  an  expensive  job,  take  it  as  you  will. 


Rag-Weed  Hay. 

If  he  be  benefactor  to  his  race  who  makes  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  but 
one  grew  heretofore,  what  shall  we  say  of  him  who  reveals  to  us  the  truth  hitherto 
unknown,  that  nature  supplies  us  annually  with  a  forage  crop,  free  from  cost,  save 
the  harvesting?  Long  forage  has  always  been  a  lack  on  the  average  Southern 
farm.  Col.  Watts  tells  us,  we  have  an  abundance  of  it  annually  grown  sponta- 
neously on  our  stubble  fields.  Well  may  he  say,  "  Why  we  have  not  found  this 
out  long  ago,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know." 

Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention,  and  so  was  necessity  the  mother  of  that 
discovery.  Col.  Watts  is  a  stock  man,  and  as  we  heard  an  experienced  stock 
raiser  of  Georgia  once  say,  "  He  is  the  best  judge  of  a  sheep  in  America."  Well, 
with  his  two  hundred  Merinoes  on  hand,  and  a  proportionate  share  of  fine  cattle 
to  winter  after  a  ruinous  and  protracted  drought,  that  not  only  destroyed  his  corn 
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crop,  but  his  cotton  crop  also,  it  became  hira  to  hustle  around  and  somehow  secure 
a  loft  full  of  long  forage. 

A  luxuriant  growth  of  rag-weed  upon  his  stubble  fields  enticed  him  to  make 
the  experiment  of  cutting  and  curing  this  otherwise  wasted  crop,  and  in  the 
following  article  he  has  given  us  the  result  of  the  experiment.  We  can  vouch  for 
the  correctness  of  his  report,  for  we  have  been  on  the  spot  and  seen  for  ourselves. 
The  Colonel  deserves  a  patent,  and  if  he  lived  in  some  places,  we  wot  of,  a  caveat 
would  have  been  filed  ere  this,  and  Uncle  Sam's  treasury  been  better  off  by  ten 
dollars,  provided  the  money  had  not  gone  into  the  wrong  pocket,  before  the  ofiicer 
left  the  patent  office. 

Col.  Watts  writes  us : 

"  Some  time  ago,  I  promised  to  give  you  the  result  of  my  experiment  with  the 
rag-weed  hay,  as  feed  for  horses.  I  had  seen  it  fed  to  sheep  in  Pennsylvania,  but 
I  did  not  know  whether  horses  would  eat  it,  or  whether  they  would  be  benefitted 
by  eating  it. 

The  drought  being  heavy  on  our  crops,  and  knowing  that  food  would  be  very 
scarce,  I  concluded  to  try  the  weeds  ;  so  I  put  a  hand  to  cutting  them  while  in 
bloom,  and  cut  several  tons,  always  cutting  in  the  forenoon  and  raking  up  into 
cocks  in  the  afternoon,  and  in  two  days  hauling  into  the  barn ;  by  this  time  they 
were  usually  well  enough  cured  to  pack  away,  which  should  be  done  as  early  as 
they  will  bear  it. 

We  began  to  feed  to  the  horses  at  once,  and  fed  no  other  fodder  or  hay  for  three 
months,  and  I  have  never  had  horses  to  do  better  on  any  forage ;  they  ate  it  with 
avidity  to  the  last  stem,  and  improved  all  the  time,  notwithstanding  their  corn 
rations  were  very  light.  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  as  good  and  as  healthy  feed  as 
we  can  desire,  and  from  its  abundance,  we  can  fill  our  barns  with  the  cheapest 
fodder  that  grows — the  "  rag-weed  hay." 

As  a  feed  for  sheep,  I  am  assured  by  one  of  the  best  shepherds  in  Pennsylvania, 
that  his  sheep  prefer  it  to  his  timothy  hay ;  that  he  regards  it  as  good,  healthy  feed 
for  sheep. 

Why  we  have  not  found  this  out  long  since  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know,  but  I  do 
know  that  I  never  again  expect  to  be  out  of  fodder  so  long  as  we  can  grow  a  crop 
of  rag-weeds.  Nearly  every  stubble  field  grows  up  in  either  rag-weed  or  crab- 
grass,  and  either  will  make  good  enough  hay  if  properly  cured  and  housed. 

Martin's  Depot,  Laurens  County,  S.  C.  J.  WASH  WATTS. 


Plaster. 


In  reading  carefully  the  following  interesting  article  on  "  Plaster,"  a  substance 
about  which  nowadays  so  much  inquiry  is  made  as  to  its  efl^ects  upon  crops,  and 
the  manner  in  which  those  effects  are  produced,  the  thoughtful  fiirmer  will  learn 
that  plaster,  which  is  the  sulphate  of  lime,  upon  coming  in  contact  with  the  odor 
of  his  stables  or  manure  heaps,  which  is  carbonate  of  ammonia,  sets  the  sulphur 
free,  which  has  an  affinity  for  the  volatile  ammonia,  and  the  two  uniting  form  the 
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sulphate  of  ammouia,  wliich  is  not  volatile;  likewise  the  carbon  and  lime  are  dis- 
engaged, and,  having  an  affinity  for  each  other,  unite  and  form  the  carbonate  of 
lime.  Thus  the  volatile  ga.ses  are  "  fixed"  and  prevented  from  escaping  into  the 
air  at  the  same  time  that  the  fertilizers  are  produced.  Thus  plaster  applied  to  a 
manure  heap  increases  its  value,  whether  the  plaster  be  a  manure  or  not. 

Professor  Caldwell  also  advises  us  how  plaster  acts  upon  crops,  but  admits  that 
there  is  yet  no  well  established  theory  as  to  how  it  acts  as  a  manure  to  the  grow- 
ing crops.     This  article  is  taken  from  the  New  York  Tribune. 

An  inquirer  sends  a  series  of  questions  about  plaster,  and  J.  M.  McC  asks  still 
another  question  about  the  use  of  plaster  on  corn.  Perhaps  I  cannot  do  better  than 
to  answer  both  of  these  inquiries,  and  others  perhaps,  who  may  be  on  the  point  of 
making  still  further  inquiries,  than  by  giving  a  short  discourse  on  the  subject  in 
general.  A  more  unsatisfactory  subject  for  a  discourse  could,  however,  hardly  be 
taken  up.  I  doubt  if  there  is  among  all  the  materials  which  the  farmer  uses  to 
increase  his  crops  another  one  about  which  there  is  such  a  variety  of  opinions  as 
may  be  found  recorded  in  the  agricultural  press  in  regard  to  the  use  and  useful- 
ness of  plaster,  and  while  it  does  not  appear  that  the  farmers  can  come  to  any 
agreement  among  themselves  in  regard  to  the  matter,  now  and  then,  as  if  to  get 
some  comfort  for  their  own  failure,  they  indulge  in  a  little  mild  censure  of  the  men 
of  science  for  not  having  as  yet  offerid  any  satisfactory  scientific  explanation  of  the 
action  of  plaster.  Our  trusted  friend,  Mr  Geddes,  who  should  certainly  be  an 
authority  on  plaster,  in  a  recent  number  of  an  agricultural  paper,  quotes  portions 
of  an  article  on  the  use  of  this  fertilizer,  published  in  1797,  and  hints  very  broadly 
that  we  know  nothing  more  about  the  subject  now  than  they  did  then,  and  that  we 
cannot  do  better  than  to  follow  the  dii-ections  laid  down  by  our  grandfathers.  Per- 
haps ^Ir.  Geddes  is  right ;  at  any  rate  I  will  not  make  any  attempt  at  present  to 
show  that  he  is  wrong 

Plaster  is  sulphate  of  lime,  or,  as  we  should  prefer  to  call  it  in  accordance  with 
the  more  modern  fashion  among  chemists,  calcium  sulphate,  loosely  united  with  a 
certain  small  proportion  of  water,  and  mixed  generally  with  a  small  quantity  of 
impurities  containing  iron,  to  which  the  dark  color  possessed  by  nearly  all  the  va- 
rieties in  the  market  is  due.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  so  that  the  water  in  a 
manure  pile  or  in  a  soil  to  which  it  has  been  liberally  applied,  may  probably  be 
regarded  as  holding  in  solution  about  as  much  of  the  substance  as  it  is  capable  of 
taking  up.  The  water  with  which  the  calcium  sulphate  is  combined  may  be  ex- 
pelled by  a  moderate  heat,  as  in  the  manufacture  of  plaster  of  paris,  but  further 
than  this  the  compound  is  not  easily  broken  up  by  heat  When,  however,  certain 
chemical  attractions  are  brought  into  action  it  may  be  readily  decomposed.  In 
contact  with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  or  ammonium  carbonate,  under  certain  condi- 
tions both  of  the  compounds  are  decomposed,  and  carbonate  of  lime,  or  calcium 
carbonate,  and  ammonium  sulphate  are  produced.  The  most  important  condition 
of  this  reaction  is  the  presence  of  moisture  enough  to  take  the  calcium  sulphate 
and  ammonium  carbonate  into  solution  It  is  in  the  form  of  ammonium  carbonate 
that  the  ammonia  exists  in  manure  piles  where  putrefaction  or  rotting  is  going  on, 
or  in  urine,  when  it  is  allowed  to  stand  in  a  warm  place.  This  ammonium  car- 
bonate is  characterized  by  the  tendency  to  let  its  ammonia  pass  oflTinto  the  atmos- 
phere ;  hence  the  odor  of  ammonia  that  is  perceived  in  many  cases  where  the  cir- 
cumstances are  favorable  for  the  production  of  ammonia  carbonate,  as  in  warn"; 
stalls  where  the  urine  and  excrements  are  not  removed  very  frequently.  Ammo- 
nium sulphate,  on  the  contrary,  retains  its  ammonia  firndy,  and  allows  no  escape 
of  it  under  ordinary  circumstances,  therefore  if  we  can  convert  the  ammonium  car- 
bonate into  the  sulphate  as  fast  as  it  is  formed,  we  may  prevent  this  loss  of  the 
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most  valuable  constituent  of  the  manure  of  the  farm-yard.  From  what  was  said 
above  of  the  reaction  between  plaster  and  ammonium  carbonate,  it  may  be  seen 
that  we  have  in  this  substance  an  agent  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  desired  end. 
It  is,  in  fact,  upoa  this  action  of  these  two  substances  on  each  other,  that  the  idea 
alluded  to  by  "  Inquirer"  is  based,  that  plaster  serves  to  "  fix  ammonia."  It  does 
so  by  the  conversion  of  the  carbonate,  which  is  ready  to  fly  off  as  fast  as  formed, 
into  the  sulphate,  which  is  fixed  and  stable  There  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that 
plaster  does  serve  the  purpose  when  used  freely  about  the  stable  and  the  manure 
pile.  It  does  lessen  the  pungent  ammouiacal  odor  of  the  stalls,  and  it  can  effect 
this  only  by  serving  to  alter  the  character  of  the  ammonium  compound  as  above 
described.  That  it  acts  in  a  similar  manner  in  the  manure  pile  was  neatly  shown 
by  an  experiment  of  Wolff's.  He  mixed  horse  manure  and  earth  together,  planted 
beans  and  peas  in  a  bed  of  this  mixture,  and  strewed  over  the  whole  a  thin  cov- 
ering of  plaster.  After  three  weeks  most  of  the  plaster  was  converted  into  calcium 
carbonate.  There  is  no  wav  of  accounting  for  this  change  except  by  the  conver- 
sion of  a  corresponding  amount  of  ammonium  carbonate  into' the  sulphate.  Thus 
it  is  easy  to  prove  and  explain  the  usefulness  of  plaster  in  the  stable  and  yard. 
When  we  go  into  the  field  we  have  a  much  more  difficult  problem  to  grapple 
with — a  problem  that  is  puzzling,  whether  we  look  at  it  from  the  practical  or  the 
scientific  point  of  view.  There  are,  however,  probably  but  few  who  will  not  allow 
that  the  best  results  are  obtained  with  plaster  when  it  is  used  in  connection  with 
the  cultivation  of  clover;  but  there  are  those  who  will  assert  from  their  own  expe- 
rience that  it  will  also  pay  to  use  plaster  on  many  other  crops  In  fact,  if  we 
should  consult  the  agricultural  papers  we  would  find  directions  for  using  it  on 
almost  every  crop,  as  well  as  complaints  by  other  counselors  that  its  use  on  these 
very  crops  had  failed  to  produce  any  good  effect.  Next  to  the  use  of  plaster  on 
clover,  its  application  to  young  coru  is  perhaps  the  most  common  practice.  About 
a  tablespoonful  is  given  to  each  hill  by  some  farmers  just  as  the  coru  appears  above 
the  ground,  by  others  not  till  it  is  two  or  three  inches  high,  while  others  still  apply 
it  before  the  corn  has  come  up  at  all.  The  general  testimony  of  farmers  who  use 
plaster  in  this  way  is  very  emphatic  in  its  favor.  Some  who  have  left  rows  of  corn 
un  plastered  by  the  side  of  others  that  were  plastered  as  usual  assert  that  the  differ- 
ence in  favor  of  the  plastered  rows  was  unquestionable. 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  plaster  acts  when  applied  to  the  soil,  I  shall  have  to 
confess  at  the  outset  that  the  mode  of  its  action  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained. There  are  many  ways  in  which  it  may  act,  but  it  cannot  be  proved  pos- 
itively that  it  does  act  in  any  one  of  these  ways  alone  in  any  given  case.  It 
may  serve  to  feed  the  plant  with  lime  and  sulphuric  acid  ;  but  there  is  generally 
a  sufficient  supply  of  both  of  these  elements  of  plant  food  in  the  soil,  and.  more- 
over, the  crops  most  benefitted  by  plaster  are  not  those  that  make  the  heaviest  de- 
mand on  the  soil  for  lime  and  sulphuric  acid  It  may  .serve  to  fix  atmospheric 
combined  nitrogen,  and  bring  it  within  the  reach  of  the  plant,  but  the  quantity  of 
plaster  that  remains  on  or  near  the  surface  of  the  soil,  where  it  would  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  act  in  this  way,  is  too  small  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  work  to  any 
such  degree  as  to  make  it  of  much  service  to  the  plant.  Furthermore  the  clover 
plant,  which  is  most  benefitted  by  an  application  of  plaster,  is  remarkably  indiffer- 
ent as  regards  the  supply  of  combined  nitrogen  in  the  soil,  so  that  the  fixation  of 
ammonia  there  would  be  of  no  special  service  to  it.  It  has  been  found  that  plaster 
in  the  soil  may  increase  the  solubility  of  potash,  a  very  important  element  of  plant 
food  that  is  present  there  to  a  large  extent  in  forms  that  are  difficultly  soluble,  and 
are,  therefore,  not  readily  available  to  the  plant;  but  if  this  be  the  only  explana- 
tion of  its  action,  that  plaster  helps  to  bring  a  greater  supply  of  ])otash  within  the 
reach  of  the  plant,  then  an  application  of  ashes  should  produce  thti  same  effect  as 
one  of  plaster.     This  has  not  been  found  to  be  the  case,  at  least  with  clover.     The 
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difficulty  is,  however,  iu  a  measure  removed  by  another  effect  produced  by  plaster  ; 
not  only  does  it  make  the  potash  in  the  soil  more  soluble,  but  it  also  appears  to 
assist  the  plant  in  some  way  to  take  up  an  additional  quantity  of  the  potash  which 
it  has  first  brought  within  easier  reach.  The  plaster  not  only  helps  to  cook  the 
dinner,  but  also  to  get  it  eaten.  If  two  plants  are  made  to  grow  in  solutions  con- 
taining all  the  needed  elements  of  their  food,  including  potash,  and  one  of  these 
solutions  contains  calcium  sulphate  and  the  other  does  not,  a  much  larger  quantity 
of  potash  will  be  taken  up  by  the  plant  that  is  growing  in  the  solution  containing 
plaster  than  by  the  other.  Plaster  also  helps  to  bring  other  elements  of  plant 
food,  such  as  phosphoric  acid,  ammonia,  and  magnesia  into  solution,  so  that  it  may 
give  aid  to  the  plant  in  obtaining  its  supply  of  other  food  besides  potash. 

As  to  the  very  common  impression  that  plaster  draws  water,  it  must  be  said  in 
truth  that  while  it  appears  to  be  impossible  that  this  substance  should  exert  any 
action  of  this  kind,  yet  such  a  widespread  opinion  on  the  part  of  those  who  have 
used  plaster  is  not  to  be  removed  by  simply  laughing  at  it.  I  have  had  theaccount 
from  a  gentleman,  who  is  one  of  the  most  trustworthy  contributors  to  this  depart- 
ment of  the  Tribune,  that  as  he  has  walked  in  the  morning  across  a  pasture  that 
was  plastered  in  strips,  his  boots  would  be  wet  with  dew  only  while  crossing  the 
plastered  strips,  and  this  was  observed,  too,  long  after  the  plaster  was  applied.  I 
find  it  hard  to  believe  this  story,  and  yet  I  cannot  disbelieve  the  man.  There  is  a 
mode  of  action  of  plaster  on  vegetation  that  is  somewhat  akin  to  that  of  drawing 
moisture.  Many  substances,  when  taken  into  the  sap  at  the  roots,  may  serve  to 
make  the  same  quantity  of  water  move  more  slowly  through  the  plant  from  the 
roots  to  the  leaves,  where  it  escapes  into  the  atmosphere  by  evaporation.  This 
upward  movement  of  water  and  its  evaporation  from  the  foliage  is  hindered  to  a 
greater  extent  by  plaster  than  by  any  other  substance  that  ordinarily  enters  into 
the  sap.  Thus  it  appears  to  be  a  most  efficient  agent  for  hindering  the  waste  of 
water,  so  to  speak,  and  making  it  last  longer.  In  this  way  it  may  produce  prac- 
tically the  same  effect  as  that  of  a  body  which  would  actually  attract  moisture  to 
vegetation  or  to  the  soil.  I  have  thus  passed  in  review  very  briefly  the  several 
modes  of  action  of  plaster  by  which  it  may  possibly  serve  to  increase  the  growth 
of  vegetation,  but  I  cannot  designate  any  one  of  them  as  the  one  way  in  which  it 
does  act,  either  in  any  given  case  or  in  all  cases.  If  a  superphosphate  produces  a 
great  increase  of  the  crop  to  which  it  is  applied,  we  know  that  the  effect  i.s  produced 
by  the  phosphoric  acid  or  the  nitrogen  of  the  fertilizer.  If  Chili  saltpetre  is  used 
with  good  effect  we  know  positively  that  the  result  was  due  to  the  nitrogen  of  the 
nitric  acid  in  the  saltpetre  ;  but  it  is  quite  otherwise  with  plaster,  and  'till  favored 
with  more  light  I  cannot  do  better  than  to  allow  the  possibility  of  its  action  by  all 
the  modes  which  I  have  noticed,  not  excepting  even  the  possibility  that  it  draws 
moisture,  or  rather  saves  water. 

Prof.  G.  C.  CALDWELL,  Cornell  University. 


The   Screw-Driver. 


This  implement  is  called  into  requisition  quite  as  frequently  as  any  tool  in  ordi- 
nary use.  In  years  past,  when  the  consumption  of  wood  screws  was  as  nothing 
compared  with  the  vast  quantities  used  at  the  present  day,  the  use  of  the  screw- 
driver bit,  in  connection  with  a  brace  or  bit-stock,  was  as  infrequent  as  is  the  use 
of  the  handled  screw-driver  of  our  day.  Pending  the  discussion  of  the  uses  and 
care  of  this  tool,  it  may  be  in  order  to  state  that  every  mechanic  should  be  supplied 
with  assorted  sizes  of  handled  screw-drivers,  as  places  occur  where  the  use  of  the 
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brace  is  impossible.      These  places  may  be  internal  angles,  or  probably  places  too 
remote  to  be  reached  with  any  but  a  straight  tool. 

The  handled  screw-driver,  to  be  efficient,  must  be  constructed  fas  usual)  on 
philosophical  principles  ;  most  of  these  tools  on  sale  are  handled  in  a  manner 
peculiar  to  the  manufacturers,  and  are  invariably  flattened  on  two  opposite  sides, 
for  what  purpose  (unless  it  be  to  beautify  [?]  them)  I  cannot  conceive  ;  this  is  all 
wrong,  as  the  constant  use  of  such  handles  will  cause  the  hand  to  blister,  and  this 
is  not  all  ;  the  amount  of  power  lost  is  another  item  that  needs  consideration 

Screw-driver  handles  should  be  round,  and  as  large  as  can  be  comfortably 
handled  for  the  larger  size  of  drivers,  and  symmetrically  diminished  according  to 
the  graduation  of  sizes. 

The  blades  or  bits  may  be  made  of  any  pattern,  provided  always  the  cutting  in 
be  not  so  deep  as  to  weaken  them  ;  they  should  be  ground  to  fit  the  slots  nf  the 
screws  which  they  are  intended  to  drive  ;  the  proper  grinding  of  the  bits  is  a 
feature  not  generally  understood  ;  to  accomplish  it  you  have  only  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  sides  should  be  parallel,  and  the  taper  should  extend  from  the  point  to  at 
least  two  inches  back  ;  the  end  of  the  driver  should  be  the  arc  of  a  circle,  the 
radius  of  which  may  be,  say  six  inches.  The  bit  ground  in  this  manner  is  less 
liable  to  split  the  screw-heads  and  will  seldom  slip  from  the  slots. 

In  driving  large  screws,  where  the  force  to  operate  the  driver  is  necessarily 
great,  the  slipping  of  the  screw-driver  occurs  with  more  frequency  than  in  medium 
and  small  screws,  and  can  be  obviated  as  follows,  viz :  with  the  edge  of  a  small 
''half-round  smooth"  file  make  several  little  grooves  (longitudinally  with  the 
bit)  upon  each  side  of  the  driver  ;  should  the  tool  be  too  hard  to  file,  it  is  too 
hard  for  use^  and  may  be  remedied  by  holding  it  upon  a  piece  of  red-hot  iron 
until  it  (the  driver)  assumes  a  deep  blue  color,  when  immediately  plunge  it  into 
cold  water.  Omitting  the  suggestions  regarding  handles,  the  others  apply  to 
screw  driver  bits  as  well  as  handled  screw  drivers. 

In  the  repair  shop  we  frequently  encounter  screws  "  rusted  in,"  the  removal  of 
Avhich  baffles  the  skill  of  "  old  wheel  horses  "  themselves.  The  reduction  of  this 
difficulty  is  a  comparatively  easy  operation,  and  may  be  accomplished  by  holding 
a  rod  of  iron,  (poker,)  heated  red  hot,  upon  the  head  of  the  screw  for  a  few  min- 
utes, wheu  the  attempt  will  generally  prove  successful. —  Cabinet  Maker. 


Sea  Island  Cotton. 


Perhaps  there  is  no  more  valuable  crop  grown  than  long  staple  or  sea  island 
cotton,  and  yet  its  culture  has  been  comparatively  abandoned  since  the  war  Those 
magnificent  estates,  that  were  once  the  cradle  of  affluence,  have  been  abandoned 
to  the  negro  and  his  wilderness  home.  Can  they,  will  they,  ever  be  reclaimed? 
That  they  can  be  there  is  no  question,  for  the  soil  is  there,  and  the  labor  is  there  ; 
but  the  means  and  i)()licy  to  utilize  that  labor  is  wanting.  And  this  want  will 
never  be  supplied  by  the  former  proprietors  or  the  present  occupants. 

Will  it  ever  come  from  any  other  source  ?  If  Northern  farmers  would  only  im- 
migrate into  that  section,  and,  instead  of  becoming  teachers,  would  invest  their 
money  as  pupils  for  a  single  year,  they  would,  in  that  short  time,  learn  how  to 
realize  a  profit  upon  their  investment  unsurpassed,  perhaps,  by  any  other  possible 
legitimate  investment.  A  Northern  man  settling  as  a  farmer  in  that  region  must 
first  climatize  himself,  and  during  this  process  he  should  study  our  methods  of 
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culture,  and  the  laborers'  peculiar  character.  These  being  known,  he  could  im- 
prove them  to  his  liking.  But  to  come  there  to  farm,  and  adopt  Northern  system 
in  the  outset,  is  simply  proclaiming  to  the  world  that  failure  is  ahead. 

Those  rich  alluvial  rice  and  sea  island  cotton  lands  would  perhaps  grow  the 
basket  willow  well,  and  iP  they  could  fall  into  the  hands  of  energetic  Yankee 
farmers,  a  new  enterprise  might  be  inaugurated  that  would  be  the  forerunner  of 
varied  manufactures. 

Rea<l  what  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  says  about  sea  island  cotton  : 

The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  in  reply  to  a  resolution  of  the  Senate,  gives 
the  following  information  :  "  A  soil  of  marine  formation  appears  to  be  necessary 
for  the  growth  of  the  stalk  and  fibre  of  the  sea  island  or  long  staple  cotton,  and  a 
sea  atmosphere,  with  its  warmth  and  equability.  A  sandy  deposit  of  marine  salt 
but  little  above  the  sea  level,  permeable  by  the  moisture  beneath,  and  convenient 
for  the  requisite  manuring  by  salt-marsh,  furnish  conditions  for  the  highest  pro- 
ductions of  sea  island  cotton.  Edisto  Island,  south  of  Charleston,  is  the  most 
prominent  locality  for  the  production  of  long  staple  cotton  Saint  Simons,  Ukyl, 
and  Skidaway  are  also  favorably  known  for  products  of  high  quality.  The  geo- 
graphical limits  and  area  in  which  sea  island  cotton  matures  a  perfect  growth 
include  the  islands  off  the  coast  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida,  and  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  a  few  miles  inland  from  the  coast,  ten  or  fifteen,  more  or 
less.  The  line  extending  farther  inland  up  the  river  valleys,  which  have  a  marine 
soil  and  unobstructed  sea  breeze,  and  including  most  of  the  area  of  Florida.  The 
area  suitable  for  this  culture  in  Texas  is  claimed  to  be  quite  large,  and  has  of  late 
been  extending.  The  proportion  of  upland  to  sea  island  cotton  is  about  two  hun- 
dred to  one.  Probably  not  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  acres  are  now  devoted 
to  its  culture,  while  that  occupied  in  upland  cotton  is  from  one  hundred  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty  times  as  much.  The  area  could  be  increased  immensely  were 
the  conditions  favorable — a  sufficient  price,  more  systematic  and  labor-saving 
modes  of  culture  and  preparation,  and  more  available  and  efficient  labor,  the 
former  residents  of  the  coast  and  islands  having  gone  to  the  cities  or  retired  to  the 
uplands." 


The  Japanese  at  Work  in  the  Centennial  Grounds. 


The  Centennial  Exhibition,  at  Philadelphia,  will  assert  the  truism  that  one  half  of 
the  world  doesn't  know  how  the  other  half  lives.  It  seems  that  those  gingerbread 
complected  orientals,  of  whom  Christendom  has  until  very  recently  known  so  little 
are  already  exciting  the  jealous  curiosity  of  the  Yankee  nation  by  their  skill  and 
mechanical  ingenuity  on  the  centennial  grounds.  The  Japs  are  erecting  their  own 
building,  and,  doubtless,  it  will  be  filled  with  incomprehensible  eastern  curiosities.  If 
they  show  themselves  scientific  artisans  in  Philadelphia,  anxiety  will  soon  be  aroused 
to  have  them  import  their  skill  to  this  "land  of  the  free,"  etc.  This  will,  probably, 
be  followed  by  an  emptying  of  the  Japanese  Islands  into  the  unoccupied  lands  of 
America.  Then  comes,  as  has  already  come  to  California,  '■  too  much  of  the  good 
thing,"  and  the  skill  will  be  learned  and  appropriated,  but  the  importer  will  be 
driven  back  to  his  oriental  home. 

The  Chinese  are   infesting  California  literally,  and  evil   results  are  anticipated 
from  their  continued  immigration.     With   the  endurance  of  donkeys,  and  a  skill 
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peculiar  to  themselves,  they  are  knocking  the  underpinning  away  from  the  laboring 
classes  in  that  auriferous  country  by  materially  reducing  the  price  of  labor,  and  if 
they  will  not  be  Ku-kluxed  shortly  by  the  scores,  we  don't  understand  American 
character. 

With  the  Chinese  in  San  Francisco,  and  the  Japanese  in  Philadelphia,  proving 
to  us  that  all  our  boasted  go-aheadativeuess  is  but  fogyism.  compared  with  their 
more  advanced  mechanical  science,  we  should  be  taught  a  lesson  in  humility  that 
may  profit  us  in  these  times  of  unrest  and  corruption. 

A  Philadelphia  daily  has  the  following: 

The  Japanese  carpenters  at  work  fascinate  crowds  of  curiosity  hunters,  Yankee 
artisans^aud  thieves.  To  keep  all  at  a  distance,  a  guard  fence  has  been  put  around 
the  Japanese  buildings.  An  old  boss  Philadelphia  carpenter,  whom  I  saw  leaning 
over  the  fence  yesterday  afternoon,  said,  in  answer  to  ray  question  whether  any  one 
could  go  inside : 

"  Oh,  no.  They  had  to  put  this  concern  to  keep  out  just  such  men  as  me. 
They've  got  tools  in  there  that  American  carpenters  can't  hold  a  candle  to,  and 
they  found  out  that  some  folks  around  here  wasn't  above  stealing.  But  their  tools 
ain't  half  as  ingenious  as  their  ways  of  handling  'em.  I've  watched  that  fellow  up 
there  for  half  a  day,  and  1  never  seen  him  use  a  rule  or  a  measuriu'  rod.  He 
measures  everything  with  his  eye.  See  him  now  ;  see  him  saw  off  that  connection 
between  them  two  posts ;  see  how  quick  he  saws  it  in  two  with  that  little  fine  tool 
of  his.  Now  look  at  him  put  it  up.  There — it  fits  to  a  hair's  breadth,  and  yet  he 
did  it  with  his  eye.  Now.  notice  that  other  little  cuss  over  yonder.  He's  fixin' 
one  dove-tail  to  fit  another;  he  hain't  touched  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  rule  since 
he  began,  and  you'll  see  he'll  make  them  two  joints  set  as  if  they  was  melted  into 
each  other.  Hi !  didn't  I  tell  you  so?  He  can  see  like  a  microscope;  you  couldn't 
get  your  finger-nail  in  the  crack  " 


Emigration. 


The  Columbus  Enquirer  says  that  the  number  of  people  who  have  left  that 
section  since  the  first  of  last  December  has  been  astonishing.  In  round  numbers 
the  Western  Railroad  office,  in  Columbia,  has  sold  one  thousand  six  hundred  tickets 
to  emigrants  for  the  canebrake  region  of  Alabama,  and  for  Mississippi,  Louisiana, 
and  Texas.  In  addition,  the  Mobile  and  Girard  Railroad  has  sold  one  hundred 
and  fifty.  Of  this  large  number  about  two  hundred  were  whites.  The  vast 
majority  of  the  negroes  have  gone  to  Louisiana.  The  Enquirer  says,  that  this 
emigration  has  really  been  a  providential  deliverance  to  that  section.  It  will 
enable  the  year's  supply  of  small  grain  to  extend  until  the  next  crop  is  gathered, 
and  relieve  the  country  of  surplus  labor.  It  will  also  be  the  means  of  employing 
hundreds  of  whites  in  the  fields,  and  enforce  more  farming  and  less  planting. 
Laud  will  be  better  cultivated  than  before,  because  there  will  be  less  which  can  be 
cared  for.  The  negroes  that  have  left  will  not  balance  the  number  that  were  run 
there  at  the  approach  of  the  Federal  troops  and  subsequently  freed  by  the  United 
States  Government.  There  is  an  abundance  left,  and  more  than  is  required  to 
cultivate  all  the  land  that  can  be  successfully  planted  in  this  region. 

A  late  issue  of  the  same  paper  says,  about  three  thousand  eight  hundred  have 
left  Columbus,  since  1st  December,  1875.  If  the  demand  should  exceed  the 
supply  in  Southern  Georgia,  send  the  emigration  agent  east  of  Savannah  River. 
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More  Forage. 


"  It  never  rains  but  it  pours."  Scarcely  had  we  penned  our  notice  of  the  rag 
weed  discovery  before  the  mail  arrived  bringing  us  tlie  following  article  from  a 
friend  in  Alabama,  wdio  says:  "  This  communication  is  not  for  publication  but  for 
your  own  perusal." 

Good  friend,  you  don't  know  us,  if  you  think  we  could  be  induced  to  withhold 
such  a  treat  from  our  readers.  Those  tons  of  hay,  and  those  fields  of  wheat  and 
oats,  and  theu  those  Berkshires — well,  if  all  that  isn't  tempting  enough  to  make  a 
man  do  anything  but  leave  his  native  State,  we  are  no  judge  of  good  farming. 
"Would  that  we  could  publish  such  reports  from  every  county  in  the  South. 

The  following  article  was  dated  8th  April  : 

D.Wyatt  Aiken,  Cokesbury,  S.  C: 

Dear  Sir  :  In  the  last  number  of  the  Carolinian,  in  your  answer  to  T.W.  H  , 
Pomaria,  S.  C,  enquiring  in  regard  to  German  Millet,  you  seem  to  think  it  the 
same  as  Hungarian  Millet  (or  grass.)  Enclosed  I  hand  you  a  head  of  German 
Millet,  which  you  will  see  at  a  glance  is  quite  different  from  the  Hungarian,  also 
different  from  Missouri  Millet. 

I  raised  the  above  three  kinds  last  year. 

As  it  may  be  of  interest  to  you,  I  will  give  you  my  experience  with  the  above 
kinds,  and  the  results. 

I  sowed  twelve  (12)  acres  in  German  Millet,  and  cut  forty-seven  (47)  four-horse 
wagon  loads  ;  would  have  cut  one-third  (J)  more,  had  it  not  been  for  the  drouth. 
Cut  seven  four-horse  wagon  loads  from  one  acre.  I  used  no  manure  on  any  of  it. 
The  land  sowed  would  make  a  favorable  year  one-half  bale  cotton  to  the  acre.  It 
is  claimed  by  some  that  it  will  make  on  the  best  lauds  from  four  to  six  tons  per 
acre.  I  am  content  with  two  tons,  which  is  forty  dollars  per  acre.  I  am  speaking 
where  no  manure  is  used. 

The  Missouri  Millet  did  not  yield  like  the  German,  but  the  land  was  not  quite 
as  good  and  not  as  well  prepared  ;  but,  if  all  things  had  been  equal,  it  would  not 
have  turned  out  like  the  German,  and  be.sides  my  stock  would  not  eat  it  when  they 
could  get  the  German. 

The  Hungarian  Millet  (or  grass)  was  a  failure.  There  was  no  difference  in  the 
land  and  preparation  from  that  of  the  German  Millet,  only  it  was  sown  later.  I 
did  not  cut  it.  I  am  satisfied  it  can't  be  raised  successfully  on  our  lands  unless 
highly  manured  or  on  trod  lands,  cowpens  for  instance. 

The  seed  of  German  Millet  can  be  purchased  in  Nashville  at  $1  per  bushel. 
They  were  worth  last  year  $4.50  per  bushel. 

My  Mode  of  Preparation. 

Break  the  ground  in  January  with  a  double  horse  turning  plough.     When  I  get 

ready  to  plant,  about  the  middle  of  April,  or  as  soon  as  danger  of  frost  is  over,  I 

break  vnth  a  single-horse  turning-plough,  then  run  an  iron-tooth  harrow  over  the 

ground,  sow  tke  seed  three-quarter  bushel  to  the  acre  on  the  best  lands,  if  the  land 
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is  thin,  half  bushel,  then  run  the  harrow  over  again.  If  you  have  no  harrow,  sow 
your  seed  upon  the  fresh  ph^ughed  ground  and  brush  them  in  as  you  would  turnips; 
be  careful  not  to  cover  thera  too  deep. 

When  sown  1 5th  April,  it  will  be  ready  to  cut  first  and  second  weeks  in  July, 
after  you  are  through  with  your  crops ;  no  cotton  to  chop  or  corn  to  plough;  can  put 
all  yours  hands  in  and  your  neighbor's ;  not  like  wheat  and  oats,  come  on  when  you 
have  everything  to  do. 

I  cut  in  the  dough  state  with  the  common  grass  blade ;  can't  use  the  cradle  or 
reaper ;  they  will  not  take  it.  I  never  tried  the  reaper,  but  know  parties  that  have, 
and  it  failed  As  I  cut  it,  have  it  raked  up  in  windrows  and  give  it  about  one-half 
day's  sun,  then  put  it  up  in  cocks  and  let  it  remain  in  the  field  about  one  day;  then 
house  it.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  give  it  too  much  sun,  as  it  will  bleach  it  and 
injure  its  quality.  If  you  let  it  lie  as  it  falls  from  the  blades  the  sun  will  bleach  it 
too  much. 

I  believe  one-half  of  the  hay  raised  in  the  South  is  rendered  worthless  by  being 
bleached  to  death  by  the  sun  in  curing  it.  All  hay  should  be  a,  peagreen  when  cured. 
White-yellow  hay  may  keep  stock  alive,  but  I  don't  think  it  will  make  one  pound 
of  flesh. 

I  have  said  a  good  many  things  that  is  known  to  you,  but  there  is  a  universal 
lack  of  information  among  the  farmers  of  the  South  about  raising  and  saving  long 
forage. 

I  have  seventy-five  acres  in  wheat  that  is  heading  out,  and,  from  present  indica- 
tions, will  make  twenty  bushels  per  acre.  I  sowed  one  bushel  of  salt  to  the  acre  to 
prevent  rust.  Have  the  same  amount  in  red  rust-proof  oats  that  looks  splendidly. 
Have  a  herd  of  forty-four  head  of  pure  Berkshires,  from  imported  stock,  that  are 
doing  well.     Am  ploughing  corn.     Cotton  coming  up. 


Influence  of  the  Moon. 


Many  people  religi(»usly  believe  the  moon  has  an  effect  direct  upon  growing 
crops,  and  that  this  influence  actually  controls  the  product.  If  this  be  true  the 
snapbean  crop  will  be  short  this  summer,  for  these  same  lunatics  always  plant 
beans  on  or  about  Good  Friday,  and  this  year  Good  Friday  comes  in  the  dark  of 
moon  ;  the  theory  is,  every  vegetable  that  bears  above  ground  should  be  planted 
in  the  light  of  the  moon,  and  those  that  bear  under  ground  must  be  planted  in  the 
dark  of  the  moon. 

We  met  recently  a  very  intelligent  gentleman  from  Virginia,  who  said  he  had 
been  reared  in  a  Dutch  settlement,  that  adhered  righteously  to  this  doctrine;  he 
said  they  even  cut  timber  for  planks  in  the  light  of  the  moon,  and  for  fence  posts 
in  the  dark  of  the  moon.  He,  himself,  had  tried  two  experiments  on  this  subject. 
He  nailed  two  planks,  (one  from  timber  cut  in  the  light  of  the  moon,  and  the 
other  from  timber  cut  in  the  dark  of  the  moon,)  on  his  fence,  and  the  one  cut  in 
the  light  of  the  moon  lasted  a  longer  time  than  the  other.  The  reverse  was  the 
result  of  a  similar  experiment  with  fence  posts. 
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He  also  took  two  planks  from  the  same  stock,  and  laid  one  upon  a  grass  plot  in 
the  dark  of  the  moon,  and  in  a  certain  time  the  grass  was  dead,  and  the  surface  of 
the  ground  under  the  plank  covered  with  worms  and  bugs.  The  other  plank  was 
laid  upon  another  part  of  the  same  grass  plot  in  the  light  of  the  moon,  and  at  the 
proper  time  turned  over  for  examination,  when  the  grass  was  alive,  but  bleached, 
and  no  bug  or  worm  to  be  found. 

If  this  sort  of  judicial  astrology  is  a  humbug,  does  science  tell  us  the  wherefore 
of  these  results  ? 

The  :\Iemphis  Southern  Farmer  has  no  faith  in  these  old  men's  tales,  for  it  says  : 

"  For  ages  there  has  been  a  popular  belief,  especially  among  agriculturists  in  the 
more  unintelligent  portions  of  the  country,  that  certain  kinds  of  seed  should  be  plan- 
ted in  the  light,  and  other  kinds  in  the  dark  of  the  moon.  This  rule  was  almost 
universal  a  generation  ago.  Even  surgical  operations  were  performed  on  live 
stock  only  as  certain  signs  of  the  zodiac  indicated  the  least  danger.  These  ancient 
opinions  are  now  gradually  giving  way  before  superior  intelligence.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  the  germination  of  seeds  is  influenced  by  the  moon  in  any  manner 
whatever.  The  supposed  influence  of  the  moon  on  the  growth  of  vegetation  is 
doubtless  a  remnant  of  the  old  system  of  astrology  and  has  nothing  to  uphold  it 
but  unreasoning  credulity.  Those  who  pay  no  attention  to  the  moon,  but  a  great 
deal  to  planting,  under  the  proper  preparation  of  the  soil,  and  its  cultivation  after- 
wards, generally  succeed.  The  spectroscope  has  demonstrated  that  the  moon  is  a 
dead  planet.  Its  surface  has  been  torn  by  volcanic  action,  so  that  caverns  exist 
ten  thousand  feet  deep.  Vast  mountain  ranges  lift  themselves  up,  as  well  as  solitary 
peaks,  from  fifteen  thousand  feet  to  three  miles  in  height.  There  is  no  water  on  the 
moon — no  light,  animal,  or  vegetable.  There  is  no  light  there,  except  that  of  the 
sun,  which  reflected  on  the  earth  possesses  no  appreciable  degree  of  heat.  Hence 
a  thorough  preparation  of  the  soil,  sound  seed,  propitious  weather,  and  skillful 
planting  and  culture,  are  worth  infinitely  more  than  all  the  possible  influences 
than  the  moon  can  exert.  In  the  work  of  the  farm  then  let  planting  in  the  moon 
be  henceforth  entirely  abandoned. 
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The  following  article,  with  the  above  caption,  which  we  take  from  the  New 
Eaglaad  Farmer,  reads  an  impressive  lesson  to  the  Southern  farmer.  In  New 
England,  and  elsewhere  North,  labor  is  a  marketable  commodity,  and  is  priced  in 
proportion  to  its  value.  A  day's  work  means  the  result  of  teik  hours'  labor,  and  if 
skillfully  performed,  so  as  to  produce  an  effect  of  enhanced  value,  it  commands  a 
higher  price.  If  sluggishly  performed  its  value  is  reduced,  and  commands  a  lower 
price.  But  the  general  shrinkage  in  all  other  values  has  had  a  similar  effect  upon 
all  kinds  of  labor  both  sluggish  and  skillful.  All  this  means  system,  and  nothing 
more ;  that  very  thing  which  we  so  dreadfully  need  at  the  South. 

The  price  of  labor  on  Southern  farms  seldom  varies  according  to  the  general 
supply  and  demand,  and  is  never  graduated  according  to  the  quality  of  services 
rendered.  A  may  pay  ten  dollars  per  month  for  field  hands,  and  his  neighbor  B 
pays  only  eight,  and  perhaps  gets  better  labor  than  A,  and  if  either  gets  skillful 
farm  labor  it  is  the  result  of  former  training,  and  not  because  either  pays  more 
than  the  other.  This  proves  lack  of  concert  amongst  Southern  farmers. 
JSo.  5,  Vol.  7.  U 
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If  the  farmers  of  any  community  South  could  be  called  together  into  a  sort  of 
experience-meeting  convention,  and  each  give  his  views  as  to  his  appreciation  and 
management  of  labor,  'Nve  would  probably  not  find  two  agreeing  as  to  management, 
system,  or  price,  and  we  feel  assured,  that  if  such  convention  could  only  be  told 
what  was  a  day's  work  elsewhere,  and  the  price  of  labor  elsewhere,  they  would  be 
unanimous  in  the  conclusion  that  Southern  farmers,  as  a  general  thing,  pay  for  a 
greater  quantity  and  a  better  quality  of  labor  than  they  receive,  even  though  our 
labor  seems  to  be  cheap. 

"  As  farmers  look  to  the  cities  and  large  towns  for  markets  for  their  produce, 
and  allow  the  prices  current  there  to  govern  their  own  actions  in  buying  and  selling, 
so  they  must  turn  to  those  centres  of  trade  and  business  to  ascertain  the  true  con- 
dition of  the  labor  market.  From  this  point,  then,  the  aspect  is  far  different  from 
that  of  the  past  ten  years ;  the  long  expected  decline  in  price  has  come.  Every 
few  months,  since  September  18th,  1873,  wages  have  been  reduced  five,  ten,  twelve 
and  twenty  per  cent.,  and  perhaps  the  severest  cut-downs  have  been  made  within 
the  past  six  months.  The  societies  aud  trades  unions,  which  were  recently  so 
influential  in  dictating  prices,  are  powerless  in  averting  falling  rates.  Employers 
can  now  have  their  rightful  part  in  arranging  terms. 

Labor  seeks  work  and  must  seek  it  diligently  to  find  it  at  all.  Thousands  of 
French  have  returned  to  Canada  ;  foreigners  of  various  nationalities  are  recrossiug 
the  ocean  to  their  fatherland,  satisfied  that  they  can  do  as  well  at  home  as  here  ; 
and  not  a  few  sous  and  daughters  of  farmers,  who  were  attracted  to  factories,  work- 
shops and  stores  of  the  city,  by  the  high  wages,  are  going  home.  Still  the  towns 
and  cities  have  a  surplus  of  labor,  able-bodied  men  unemployed  weeks  and  months 
at  a  time,  living  upon  savings  of  better  times,  living  upon  hope  and  credit,  or 
living  upon  charity.  This  surplus  will  not  be  wanted  in  the  present  state  of  busi- 
ness and  must  fall  back  upon  the  rural  districts  for  support,  and  ftirmers  may 
again  have  plenty  of  help  and  at  reasonable  wages ;  and  this  not  the  coming  season 
only,  but  until  some  disturbing  influence,  like  a  war,  shall  again  advance  the  price 
of  all  things. 

The  decline  would  have  come  sooner,  had  not  some  extraordinary  events  inter- 
posed to  postpone  the  day.  In  the  spring  of  1870,  there  were  unmistakable  evi- 
dences of  a  stagnation  in  business,  when  the  German-Franco  war  suddenly  burst 
forth  and  inspii-ed  new  hopes  and  fresh  life  into  our  capitalists  and  leaders  of  enter- 
prise. The  influence  of  this  had  hardly  gone  when  the  Chicago  fire  stimulated  all 
kinds  of  manufacturing  ;  the  next  year  came  the  Boston  fire  to  quicken  the  wheels 
of  industry  which  were  again  clogging  ;  but  the  effect  of  this  was  less  aud  more 
brief  than  the  former,  for  a  twelvemonth  had  not  passed  before  the  check  came 
with  a  crash,  and  the  reaction  begun. 

Those  who,  while  labor  was  in  the  greatest  demand,  thought  wages  would  never 
be  less,  and  that  workmen  had  only  to  ask  their  price  and  stand  out  for  it  to  get  it, 
may  talk  loud  and  long  against  reduction  ;  they  may  argue  this  is  only  a  financial 
crisis  ;  times  will  be  better  when  confidence  is  returned  and  specie  payment  re- 
sumed ;  they  may  get  up  "strikes;  "  they  may  travel  South,  West,  and  to  California, 
in  search  of  higher  pay;  or  they  may  tramp  up  and  down  the  country  roads  spong- 
ing their  daily  bread  out  of  those  who  earn  it  by  hard  toil,  rather  than  submit  to 
any  reduction,  but  they  cannot  stay  the  downward  tendency. 

Labor  is  like  any  commodity  or  crop  we  raise ;  its  price  is  regulated  by  the 
deman<l  and  supply.  When  there  is  a  general  advance  in  the  price  of  all  things, 
it  is  the  last  to  rise  and  the  last  to  come  down.  During  the  past  ten  years,  the 
labor  of  this  country  has  been  concentrated  in  our  cities  and  villages,  building  up 
these  and  extending  our  public  works.     Now  there  has  been  a  panic  in  this  rush  of 
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building;  the  real  grounds  for  extending  our  capacities  for  doing  business  can  be 
seen  ;  and  also,  under  recent  developments,  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  ac- 
eonnplished.  Men,  with  and  without  capital,  have  extended  their  business,  and 
built  themselves  palatial  residences,  apparently  forgetful  of  the  word  failure;  man- 
ufacturers have  remodelled,  enlarged  their  works,  and  multiplied  their  machinery, 
until  the  question  rises  like  a  spectre,  where  shall  they  find  markets  for  their  wares? 
Corporations  and  towns  have  vied  with  each  other  and  assumed  heavy  responsi- 
bilities to  obtain  some  real  or  imaginary  advantage.  Our  largest  rivers  have  beeu 
bridged  ;  railroads  have  l)eeu  built,  regardless  of  cost,  in  every  direction  over  and 
through  mountains,  into  the  wi'd,  unbroken  forests,  and  across  the  unsettled  and 
almost  uninhabitable  plains  of  the  West. 

Capital  has  beeu  expended  as  freely  as  water.  Public  and  private  works  have 
been  carried  on,  on,  and  on,  till  the  wants  of  the  present  population  have  been 
exceeded.  Building  is  overdone.  Some  towns  and  cities  have  more  houses  and 
stores  than  are  wanted  for  years.  Individuals,  towns,  cities.  States,  and  the  United 
States  have  incurred  debts  which  the  present  generation  will  not  cancel.  Now,  of 
necessity,  comes  retrenchment  and  suspension  of  expenses  and  work,  and  this  is  the 
dull  times  about  which  so  much  is  said. 

This  rush  of  building  and  extension  was  a  harvest  time  to  labor.  From  1863 
to  18V 3  was  a  golden  harvest,  and  fortunate  are  they  who  so  considered  it  and 
made  good  use  of  it.  The  natural  result  of  this  reaction  upon  the  laboring  classes 
is,  they  are  not  wanted  at  any  price  in  certain  directions,  and  in  such  numbers  as 
have  recently  been  employed.  There  seems  to  be  no  other  alternative  but  to  leave 
the  country  or  fall  back  upon  the  rural  districts  for  support.  This  gives  farmers 
their  opportunity  to  go  ahead,  renovate  their  farms,  and  do  work  long  delayed  by 
the  scarcity  and  high  price  of  labor. 


The  Latter  End  of  a  Hog. 

A  MODERN  ABATTOIR — RAPID  SLAUGHTERING — MODE  OF  OPERATION. 


Few  persons  who  have  never  seen  hogs  killed,  save  in  the  old  farmer-like  man- 
ner, where  butchering  day  was  made  a  great  occasion,  the  family  rising  before  day- 
light so  as  to  have  the  water  hot  by  sunrise,  especially  if  ten  or  a  dozen  hogs  were 
to  be  slaughtered,  have  any  idea  of  the  rapidity  with  which  they  are  slain  in  a 
well  regulated  slaughter-house,  or  even  how  it  is  done.  We  purpose  to  give  our 
readers  an  inside  look  into  a  modern  abattoir.  Some  of  the  larger  slaughter-houses 
have  four  benches,  for  as  many  gangs  of  men,  and  of  course,  they  will  handle  a 
great  many  hogs  in  a  day,  even  by  the  old  method  of  handscraping  ;  but  we  will 
confine  ourselves  to  a  single  bench,  with  one  set  of  about  twenty-five  men  and 
boys,  using  the  newly  invented  steam  scraper,  where,  with  watch  in  hand,  we  saw 
an  average  of  seven  hogs  per  minute  put  through  all  the  operations  and  hung  up 
ready  dressed  for  market.  After  a  little  more  drilling  of  the  gang  of  hands,  it  is 
calculated  that  eight  or  nine  hogs  can  be  averaged  per  minute. 

A  lot  of  hogs  are  first  driven  up  an  inclined  plane  which  has  cleats  nailed  to  it, 
to  prevent  the  slipping  of  the  animals'  feet,  until  we  get  them  into  a  secos.d  story 
pen,  close  to  the  operators.  A  man  is  supplied  with  a  lot  of  clamps  having  a  ring 
on  one  end,  which  he  dexterously  slips  upon  the  hind  leg  of  a  hog,  hooking  the 
rope  of  a  windlass  worked  by  steam  into  the  ring  of  the  clamp,  and  in  a  moment 
the  squealer  is  dangling  in  the  air.  head  down.  The  clamp  is  attached  to  a  small 
wheel  or  truck  on  a  circular  railway  overhead.  As  the  hogs  are  pushed  around 
this  track,  they  are  seized  by  the  sticker  and  knifed  as  they  pass  him,  the  blood 
running  down  a  spout  into   receptacles  to  collect  it  for  further  use.     When  first 
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started,  a  few  moments  are  given  the  hog  in  which  to  die,  but  after  that  they  are 
all  dead  by  the  time  they  arrive  over  the  scalding  tub  or  vat,  where  the  water  is 
heated  by  steam.  When  all  is  ready  the  clamp  upon  the  leg  is  disengaged,  and 
the  hog,  well  bled  by  hanging  head  downward,  is  dropped  into  the  vat,  which  is 
large  enough  to  hold  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hogs.  They  receive  a  little  attention 
here,  a  man  with  a  stick  passing  the  floating  bodies  to  one  end  where  some  long 
iron  fingers,  or  lifter,  also  worked  by  steam,  receives  and  lifts  them  out  upon  a 
bench.  Here  an  incision  is  made  under  the  jaw,  a  hook  with  a  link  attached  is 
inserted  in  the  slit  made,  and  the  link  held  so  as  to  be  caught  upon  a  projecting 
hook  of  an  endless  chain  passing  through  the  scraping  machine — that  latest  inven- 
tion to  take  the  place  of  '■  scuttlers  " — with  its  candlestick-shaped  scrapers.  This 
machine  is  a  cylinder,  made  of  boiler  iron,  five  feet  in  diameter  and  fifteen  feet 
long,  having  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  independent  cast  iron  scrapers,  attached 
to  as  many  steel  springs  or  arms  secured  to  the  sides  and  nearly  meeting  in  the 
centre.  With  so  many  of  these  scrapers  pressing  upon  all  parts  of  the  hog  as  he 
is  drawn  up  through  the  cylinder,  it  is  rarely  the  case  that  the  carcass  comes  out 
with  any  hair,  save  a  very  little  about  the  snout,  lower  parts  of  the  legs  and  rump. 
This  is  quickly  removed,  as  the  hog  is  self  discharged  upon  an  inclined  bench, 
and  passed  along  to  those  who  perform  this  duty,  while  others  prepare  for  and 
insert  the  gambrel.  Another  person  attaches  the  rope  connected  with  the  wind- 
lass, and  the  naked  hog  is  again  suspended  for  a  final  scraping  or  shaving,  is 
washed  off  by  means  of  a  hose,  and  disemboweled. 

It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  to  the  iminitiated  with  what  dexterity  the  knife  is  here 
used,  and  the  entrails  laid  out  without  being  cut.  A  single  expert  does  this,  and 
to  see  seven  hogs  undergo  this  operation  per  minute  showed  a  wonderful  familiarity 
with  the  knife,  every  stroke  telling  to  the  best  advantage.  Another  gives  them  a 
final  washing  down,  and  then  they  are  borne  off  by  means  of  a  forked  lever,  the 
two  arms  of  which  catch  under  each  end  of  the  gambrel,  and,  being  suspended  to 
a  truck  or  pulley,  on  a  long  iron  track  overhead  running  in  the  direction  wanted, 
the  hogs  are  rapidly  pushed  off  and  landed  on  the  suspended  runs  In  the  present 
arrangement,  well  ventilated  cars  are  fitted  up  with  runs  to  receive  the  hogs.  When 
full  the  cars  are  run  from  the  abattoir  on  the  Hackensack  River  to  tide-water, 
Jersey  City,  and  the  hogs  are  then  carted  away,  or  put  on  boats,  as  desired.  It  is 
calculated  that  this  new  method  of  cleaning  effects  a  saving  of  about  twenty-five 
per  cent,  in  the  labor  of  killing  hogs  Nothing  whatever  is  lost.  The  blood  is 
saved  for  fertilizing  purposes,  the  hair  finds  a  ready  sale,  and  so  do  the  haslets, 
while  the  fat  of  the  entrails  is  taken  off  and  rendered  on  the  premises. 

The  building  containing  the  pens  for  receiving  live  hogs  is  four  hundred  feet 
long  and  one  hundred  feet  wide,  two  stories  high,  with  fifty-two  pens,  capal)le  of 
holding  seven  thousand  hogs.  Beside  this,  there  is  the  connecting  building,  for 
killing,  rendering,  storing  tallow  and  lard,  and  containing  the  boiler,  engine,  and 
machinery  for  running  the  whole  establishinent.  There  are  also  a  bone  mill,  dry- 
ing cylinders,  and  rooms  for  making  fertilizers.  Two  distinct  kinds  of  fertilizers 
are  made  upon  the  premises  One  is  a  bone  meal,  ground  up  in  a  Baltimore  mill 
of  one  thousand  six  hundred  revolutions  per  minute.  Sheep's  heads  and  other 
bones  from  a  large  slaughter-house  are  used  up  in  this  way.  The  mill  has  a 
capacity  of  .sixty  tons  per  day,  and  the  product  .sells  for  about  thirty  dollars  per 
ton.  The  other  fertilizer  is  made  mainly  of  the  blood  and  refuse  from  the  bottom 
of  the  tanks,  where  dead  hogs  and  other  animals  have  been  rendered,  leaving  con- 
siderable flesh,  some  bones,  and  manure.  In  fact  all  the  refuse  of  the  establish- 
ment, with  the  blood,  finds  its  way  into  one  of  the  four  large  drying  cylinders, 
with  internal  revolving  arms  and  shafts,  so  strong  that  even  l>ones  are  broken  up 
by  them.  When  thoroughly  cooked  and  dried,  the  fine  bones  are  screened  out 
and  put  through  the  bone  mill.     The  remainder   makes   an  excellent  fertilizer, 
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worth  from  thirty-six  dollars  to  forty  dollars  per  ton  after  it  is  shoveled  over  and 
finely  pulverized. 

The  tallow  from  a  large  cattle  and  sheep  abattoir  is  here  rendered  in  ten  enor- 
mous iron  tanks,  holding  six  hogs^heads  each.  It  takes  about  five  hours  to  run  off 
a  tank,  the  rendering  being  done  by  steam.  One  other  thing  is  worthy  of  note, 
viz  :  that  although  everything  is  supposed  to  be  saved,  still  there  is  more  or  less 
grease  washed  away  by  the  large  quantities  of  water  used  in  keeping  clean.  This 
water  in  ordinary  establishments  runs  to  waste,  a  greasy  scum  lining  its  track. 
Here  it  is  conveyed  by  a  system  of  drainage  to  a  large  vat,  where  any  grease 
arising — aud  there  is  considerable  of  it — is  skimmed  off  and  made  into  an  inferior 
articltT  of  tallow,  for  which  there  is  a  good  demand  for  manufacturing  purposes.  If 
the  first  vat  fails  to  retain  all,  there  is  a  second  one  which  receives  the  water  from 
the  fii-st,  aud  a  second  skimming  takes  place,  so  that  the  water  running  from  this 
vat  has  absolutely  no  grease.  Thus  the  last  particle  of  anything  of  value  is  saved, 
the  squeal  of  thehog  being  the  only  thing  suffered  to  escape.— JVew;  York  Exchange, 


Remarkable  Trip  to  Asia  Minor  for   Angora  Goats— Safe 
Arrival  of  the  Animals. 


Mr.  John  S.  Harris,  of  California,  reached  Baltimore  yesterday  by  the  steam- 
ship Sardinian,  from  Liverpool,  with  twelve  Angora  goats,  which  he  brought  all 
the  way  from  Asia  Minor,  after  a  most  romantic  and  difficult  journey,  occupying 
a  year.  Angora  aud  Cashmere  goats  had  been  considered  identical,  but  a  sample 
of  real  Cashmere  wool  sent  to  Mr.  Harris  from  Madras,  disclosed  the  fact  that  it 
was  essentially  different  from  the  wool  grown  on  goats  called  Angoras,  which  he 
and  others  owned  in  this  country.  This  discovery  led  the  adventurous  breeder  to 
go  to  Asia  and  see  and  learn  for  himself,  as  well  as  to  study  the  habits  and  mode 
of  raising  goats,  with  a  view  to  making  them  profitable  in  the  Sierras  of  California. 

He  started  April  16ih,  1875,  from  California,  via  Japan  and  China,  intending  to 
go  overland  into  Thibet,  but  found  that  impracticable.  He  then  went  to  Calcutta, 
and  going  through  India,  reached  the  Cashmere  district  and  saw  the  animals  for 
which  he  made  so  great  a  journey.  He  found  the  Cashmere  goats  covered  with  a 
rather  sparse  coat  of  coarse,  long,  black  hair,  under  which  is  a  fleece  of  extremely 
white  silk-like  wool,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Indian  shawls  and  other  goods 
that  are  highly  prized  for  their  fineness  of  texture  and  capability  for  receiving  and 
retaining  colors.  The  home  of  the  Cashmere  goat  is  on  the  Himalaya  Mountains, 
22,0i)t»  i'eet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  a  region  of  eternal  snows. 

There  are  no  Cashmere  goats  in  America.  The  traveller  found  these  goats  could 
not  be  profitably  acclimatized  in  Calif)rnia,  but  he  gained  the  information  that 
mohair  wool  goats  can  be  succes.sfully  raised  in  a  high  altitude  and  low  altitude,  such 
as  the  Sierras  of  Southern  California.  Mr.  Harris  concluded  then  togo  to  Angora, 
but  found  he  could  not  proceed  overland  on  account  of  war,  nor  via  the  Persian 
Gulf,  on  account  of  the' unsettled  state  of  the  country.  He  therefore  returned  to 
Calcutta  and  went  via  ('eylon.  Indian  Ocean,  Red  Sea  and  Suez  Canal,  to  Port  Said, 
over  the  Taurus  Mountains,  in  crossiug  which  he  was  occupied  twenty-one  days,  and 
suffered  intensely  from  cold,  snow,  etc.,  with  no  other  food  but  native  black  bread 
and  a  kind  of  molasses.  When  finally  he  reached  Angora  and  bought  his  goats, 
two  rams  and  ten  ewes,  he  ran  short  of  money,  and  had  to  telegraph  to  California 
for  credit  at  Constantinople.  He  borrowed  from  a  friendly  Scotchman,  and  started 
for  the  coast.  He  had  nine  mules  and  three  donkeys,  on  which  the  precious  goats 
were  slung  in  boxes,  while  other  of  the  animals  were  loaded  with  provender  and 
baggage.     He  tried  to  reach  Smyrna,  but  after  floundering  in  the  mountains  some 
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days  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Angora.  He  then  turned  north  to  Ismid,  where 
he  struck  rail  to  Constantinople.  There  he  found  money  troiu  his  partner,  paid  his 
debts  and  the  export  duty  and  ''bucksheesh  "  demanded  by  the  Turks.  He  went 
from  Constantinople  to  Liverpool,  and  thence  to  Baltimore  safely. 

Mr.  Harris  says  that,  including  all  his  expenses  since  leaving  home,  the  goats 
have  thus  far  cost  him  $525  apiece  in  gold,  or  a  total  of  $6,300,  and  he  has  yet  to 
take  them  across  the  continent  to  California  by  rail.  Mr.  Harris  is  a  middle  aged 
Scotchman,  decidedly  modest,  and  does  not  think  he  has  performed  a  remarkable 
journey  in  the  wilds  of  Central  and  Western  Asia.  When  he  left  California  he 
and  his  partner  had  one  thousand  seven  hundred  goats  on  their  ranges,  at  Hollis- 
ter,  Benito  county,  where  he  has  been  seventeen  years.  He  thinks  he  has  found 
that  by  proper  breeding  California  is  especially  adapted  to  producing  mohair 
wools.  The  goats  on  the  Sardinian  are  smaller  than  the  ordinary  animals,  and 
have  long  silken  fleeces  of  white  wool.  Both  sexes  have  flat,  corrugated  horns, 
about  eighteen  inches  long,  that  diverge  from  the  front  of  the  head.  All  are 
yearlings,  and  show  no  ill  effects  from  their  travels.  Several  kids  have  been  born 
since  leaving  Angora,  one  of  which,  several  days  old,  is  still  alive  and  well.  The 
goats  were  visited  by  thousands  of  people  at  Liverpool,  where  Mr.  Harris  was  a 
sort  of  lion.  He  has  with  him  specimens  of  Cashmere  and  other  wools,  together 
with  their  manufactured  products,  obtained  in  Asia. 

A  subsequent  edition  of  the  S^m  says : 

"The  Angora  goats  brought  from  Asia  Minor  to.  Baltimore,  by  Mr.  John  S- 
Harris,  were  taken  from  the  steamship  Sardinian  yesterday,  and  will  be  started  for 
California  to-morrow  in  a  chartered  railroad  car.  The  goats  were  admitted  free  of 
duty,  but  some  informalities  in  Mr.  Harris's  papers  caused  delay  at  the  custom- 
house, and  a  special  permit  was  obtained  from  Washington.  The  Angoras  have 
attracted  much  attention  during  their  stay  in  Baltimore.  Mr.  Harris  says  much 
of  the  fleece  has  been  pulled  from  their  backs  by  curious  visitors.  Two  kids  have 
been  born  since  the  goats  reached  Baltimore,  making  three  with  the  one  born  on 
the  Sardinian.  The  youngsters  have  been  named  '-Sardinian"  "  Baltimore"  and 
"  Lady  Gordon,"  the  latter  after  a  friend  of  Mr.  Harris  in  this  city.  The  goat 
family  now  counts  fifteen  heads.  Mr.  Harris  has  learned  that  Mr.  Diehl,  formerly 
Minister  to  Turkey,  seven  years  ago  brought  to  Baltimore  the  first  Angoras  that 
came  to  America,  some  of  which  are  now  in  California.  Mr.  Harris  while  in 
Angora  frequently  heard  of  what  Mr.  Diehl  had  done  when  he  visited  that  coun- 
try. There  are  no  English  or  American  people  in  Angora,  and  Mr  Harris  pene- 
trated to  the  capital  of  Central  Asia  Minor  in  the  disguise  of  a  pious  Mussel  man, 
and  was  seemingly  among  the  most  devout  of  Mohammedans.  Tlie  ])eople  of 
Angora  speak  a  different  language  from  those  of  other  parts  of  Asia,  and  he  thus 
escaped  detection.     In  reaching  Cashmere  disguise  was  not  necessary. 


Neighing  and  Braying. 


In  an  instructive  article,  published  in  the  Rural  Sun,  Mr.  B.  F.  Cockrill  makea 
.the  following  statements : 

The  voice  of  the  mule,  his  color,  habits,  action,  and  instincts  are  as  essentially 
■diff^erent  from  one  parent  as  the  other.  The  union  of  the  stallion  and  female  ass 
is  so  perfectly  like  that  of  his  doul)le  cousin,  the  product  of  the  male  ass  and  the 
mare,  as  to  be  undistinguishable  by  human  ken  Li  the  year  1850  I  bred  a  dozen 
jennets  to  a  thoroughbred  son  of  imported  Priam.  The  following  spring  I  had  six 
mules  folded.  Li  1851  I  again  bred  these  jennets  to  the  same  stallion,  and  had 
four  mules  folded,  three  of  which  lived  and    attained  maturity.     I  often   asked 
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visitors  to  poiut  out  the  hinnies  from  the  mules  (there  being  other  mules  on  the 
phiutation),  and  iu  no  instance  did  I  ever  find  a  man  that  could  distinguish  them 
from  other  mules  I  shipped  them,  with  forty  other  mules,  to  my  father's  cotton 
plantation,  iu  ^lississippi,  where  they  did  the  same  routine  of  duty  with  the  other 
nudes,  and  remained  in  all  respects  perfectly  incog,  as  to  color,  feet,  head,  voice, 
and  size,  to  their  death. 

This  beautiful  hinnie  theory  has  been  handed  down  to  us  from  the  Romans — 
name  and  all — so  called  from  supposition,  or  false  translation,  from  the  verb  hinnio, 
to  neigh.  Other  writers  have  made  use  of  this  illustration,  to  prove  some  imagina- 
ble theory,  supposing  that  they  resembled  sire  iu  voice,  color,  and  outward  appear- 
ances.    But  that  wisest  of  all  instructors,  experience,  teaches  us  the  contrary. 

The  hybrid,  called  hinnecs  by  Pliny  and  others,  to  distinguish  it  from  nmla,  a 
mule,  was  probably  as  well  knowu  to  the  Greeks  as  to  the  Rouuxns  Having  no 
Greek  type  we  cannot  express  the  word  ginnos,  used  by  Aristotle  as  the  uarae  of  an 
animal  whose  sire  was  a  stallion  and  dam  a  she  ass.  Why  should  this  cross  be- 
tween two  species  of  the  genus  equics  be  called  for  twenty-five  ceuturies  by  a  name 
that  signifies  to  neigh  if  it  brays  like  its  mother  instead  of  neighing  like  its  father? 
The  ass  was  domesticated  for  and  used  as  a  beast  of  burden  for  unknown  ages 
before  the  horse  which  was  considered  as  greatly  the  superior  animal.  Female 
asses  being  more  numerous,  and  much  easier  kept  than  mares,  it  would  be  easier 
to  produce  two  or  three  hinuies  than  one  mule ;  but  experience,  to  which  Mr. 
Cockrill  appeals,  did  not  favor  the  multiplication  of  the  hybrid  offspring  of  the 
jennet  rather  than  that  of  the  mare  ;  and  the  decision  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans  has  never  been  reversed  in  modern  Europe,  nor  iu  any  other  quarter  of 
the  globe.  Twelve  healthy  jennets,  bred  to  a  healthy  horse,  gave  Mr.  Cockrill  six 
hinuies  one  year  and  only  four  the  next. 

These  results  may  have  been  exceptional,  but  they  do  not  encourage  the  raising 
of  hinnies  iu  place  of  mules.  Jacks  and  jennies  have  long  been  so  plenty  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  as  to  sell  at  about  five  dollars  a  head  ;  and  there  the  hinny  is 
pronounced  greatly  inferior  to  the  mule.  In  the  Rural  Cyclopedia  published  in 
London  and  Edinburgh,  it  is  described  as  having  a  "  head  comparatively  long  ; 
its  ears  are  about  the  same  size  as  those  of  the  horse ;  its  mane  is  comparatively 
short ;  and  its  tail  is  well  stocked  with  hair.  It  has,  altogether,  the  appearance  of 
a  thin,  flat  sided  animal,  ill  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  draught,  or  to  any  of  the 
labors  of  the  farm." 

Both  sexes  of  the  ass,  as  well  as  both  sexes  of  the  horse,  may  be  improved  to  an 
unknown  extent;  and  one  jennet  or  jack  may  be  better  worth  five  thousand  dollars 
for  breeding  purposes  than  another  is  five  dollars.  According  to  the  hearing  of  the 
Greeks,  the  hinny  neighs  like  its  sire,  and  the  mule  brays  in  imitation  of  its  father. 
We  attach  little  Rnportance  to  this  hereditary  gift,  or  instinct,  while  we  believe 
that  the  mother,  whose  blood  supplies  the  ovum  or  egg  from  which  a  new  being  is 
formed,  has  greater  influence  on  the  character  of  foals  than  the  male  parent ;  there- 
fore, all  other  things  being  equal,  we  should  rather  have  a  mule  whose  dam  was  a 
mare  than  one  whose  dam  was  an  ass.  Future  experiments  in  breeding  may  show 
this  opinion  to  be  an  error,  and  the  largest  stock  growing  interest  of  Tennessee 
needs  nothing  so  much  as  a  properly  equipped  experimental  farm  near  the  Capitol 
of  the  State,  to  cultivate  and  develop  all  that  is  at  once  practicable  and  useful  in 
this  department  of  farm  industry. 

As  the  ancients  erred  widely  in  their  child-like  notions  of  geography  and  as- 
tronomy, we  are  far  from  believing  that  even  Jacob's  curious  plan  of  breeding 
speckled  cattle,  which  was  remarkably  successful,  may  not  be  improved  by  the  aid 
of  modern  science.  Superior  schools,  and  applied  science,  enabled  Prussia  to  con- 
quer France  in  their  recent  war.  German  agricultural  schools  and  experimental 
stations  are  the  admiration  of  all  thoughtful,  advancing  nations. — Nashville  Ayn. 


^16  Sheep  and  Wool. 

Sheep  and  Wool. 

In  Spain  thousands  of  Merino  sheep  are  pastured  in  the  Pyrenees  mountains 
during  the  summer,  and  driven  several  hundred  miles  southward  into  winter  quar- 
ters. The  same  policy  is  being  adopted  in  California.  Why  could  not  this  system 
obtain  in  this  country.  There  are  thousands  of  acres  in  the  lower  counties  of 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  perhaps  Alabama,  almost  uninhabited,  upon  which 
millions  of  sheep  could  be  pastured  from  early  frost  fall  until  late  spring,  with 
scai'cely  a  cost  beyond  the  trouble  and  expense  of  watching  them.  And  in  the 
upper  portion  of  these  same  States  as  many  sheep  could  be  pastured  during  the 
summer  at  possibly  as  small  a  cost.  For  the  permanent  reclamation  of  the  South 
we  want  nothing  more  seriously  than  practical  wool  growers  with  their  migratory 
flocks  and  shepherds. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Farmer's  Club,,  in  London,  England,  Mr.  J.  W.  A.  Wright, 
of  California,  made  the  following  remarks ; 

"  To  the  world,  California  has  been  known  chiefly  by  its  mineral  productions. 
But  during  the  past  few  years  its  agricultural  industries  have  been  rapidly  devel- 
oped, until  now  its  grain  and  wool  crops  combined,  to  say  nothing  of  its  fruit,  its 
honey,  its  dairy,  and  other  farm  produce,  are  about  equal  annually  to  its  yield  in 
.gold.  Trustworthy  figures  show  the  following  facts,  which  it  may  interest  you  to 
know.  In  1856,  California  produced  only  600,000  pounds  of  wool.  Last  year  her 
entire  clip  was  over  43,000,000  pounds,  or  more  than  seventy  times  as  much  as  her 
yield  twenty  years  ago.  Until  late  years  her  immense  flocks,  or  as  they  call  them 
there,  "  bands  "  of  sheep,  were  fed  only  upon  the  rich  natural  pasturage  of  their 
valleys  and  mountains.  Now  so  much  of  their  land,  which  was  formerly  unculti- 
vated, is  being  used  for  grain-raising  and  other  crops,  that  their  wild  pasturage  is 
yearly  more  and  more  limited.  It  could  be  well  understood  then,  that  the  ques- 
tion of  green  crops  for  sheep  and  other  stock,  is  becoming  a  vital  one  with  them. 
During  the  dry  season,  from  May  to  October,  or  sometimes  later,  they  have  no 
rain,  except,  occasionally,  a  light  shower.  Late  in  the  spring,  during  summer  and 
the  early  part  of  autumn,  most  of  their  sheep,  especially  from  the  large  valleys  of 
the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin,  are  driven  into  the  mountains,  even  as  high  up 
as  Yosemite  Valley  and  the  crests  of  the  Sierras.  Before  the  s^ws  of  winter  fiill, 
they  are  driven  into  the  valleys  again,  and  kept  upon  their  vast  stubble  fields. 
Usually  each  flock  is  clipped  twice,  first  in  the  spring,  again  in  the  fall.  To  main- 
tain this  valuable  product  they  must  now  cultivate  more  pasturage.  By  experi- 
ment the  plant  best  adapted  to  their  soil  and  climate  proves  to  be  one  which  is 
well-known  to  English  farmers  under  the  name  of  lucerne,  and  to  the  French  as 
Burgundy  hay,  or  foin  de  Bougogue.  They  call  it  alfalfa,  by  its  Spanish  name,  or 
sometimes  Chili  clover,  as  it  was  introduced  into  California  from  South  America. 
Though  it  may  not  produce  so  much  per  acre  as  does  our  thousand-headed  kale,  so 
highly  praised  by  Mr.  Russell's  paper,  and  certainly  not  so  much  as  does  the  new 
pasture  plant,  prickly  comfrey,  of  which  he  had  learned  since  his  arrival  in  Eng- 
land, it  yields  by  irrigation  and  successive  mowing  in  different  parts  of  their  State, 
from  ten  to  fifteen  tons  per  acre  annually." 
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THE  PATKONS  OF  HUSBANDRY. 

In  tlie  past  tliree  numbers  of  the  Rural 
Carolinian  we  have  given  our  readers  an 
idea  of  the  origin,  the  progress  and  the  ob- 
ject of  the  Order  of  the  Patrons  of  Hus- 
bandry- That  the  segregated  condition  of 
the  Soutliern  farmers  suggested  the  origin  ; 
that  tlie  progress  has  been  wonderful,  owing, 
perhaps,  to  tlie  fact  that  this  is  an  age  of  co- 
operation, and  that  the  tillers  of  the  soil  have 
never  heretofore  had  presented  to  them  a 
plan  of  organization  adapted  to  the  farmer's 
needs,  come  whence  he  may  ;  that  its  prime 
object  was  social  and  moral  elevation  of  the 
fraternity,  out  of  which  grew,  as  if  of  course, 
mutual  material  aid  and  assistance.  Thus 
the  Order  is  a  grand  organization  of  all  par- 
ties interested  in  agriculture,  extending  a 
fraternal  welcome  to  any  man  or  woman  ap- 
plying for  membership,  who  can  say  that  he 
or  she  is  conscientiously  interested  in'  (that 
is  engaged  in)  farming. 

It  is  de  facto  a  farmer's  institution,  but  does 
not  place  its  ban  upon  all  men,  who, 
though  fiirmers,  may  have  investments  in 
other  pursuits.  Whilst  it  does  not  invite, 
nor  can  it  admit  to  membership  lawyers, 
doctors,  merchants  or  mechanics,  whose  sole 
occupation  is  in  these  several  professions,  it 
does  not  debar  such  men,  if  their  invest- 
ments in  agriculture  are  tantamount  to  their 
professional  interests.  We  frequently  see 
practising  physicians  living  upon  their  farms, 
who  are  recognized  as  farmers  by  their 
associates.  Such  men,  and  all  others  simi- 
larly engaged,  are  entitled  to  membership  in 
the  Grange. 

We  recognize  in  the  existence  of  this  Order 
providential  interposition.  The  bulk  of 
American  citizenship  belongs  to  the  agricul- 
tural classes.  It  is  upon  their  products  that 
the  nation  subsists,  and  the  government  estab- 
lishes its  foreign  credit.  But  from  lack  of 
co-operation,  and  (we  regret  to  say  it)  educa- 
tion,   they   have  heretofore   been   unable   to 


appropriate  for  their  own  benefit  the  advan- 
tages arising  from  superior  numbers.  This 
Order  has  combined  them  ;  once  combined, 
they  appreciate  their  weakness  arising  from 
ignorance.  Ambition  is  aroused.  Concert 
of  thought  develops  latent  intelligence,  and 
tlie  heretofore  ignorant  farmer,  by  coming  in 
contact  with  others  of  the  same  profession, 
but  perhaps  better  enlightened  than  himself, 
is  made  to  think  more ;  this  habit  suggests 
reading,  and  step  by  step  the  member  of  the 
Grange  is  thus  taught  to  so  far  educate  him- 
self as  to  enable  him  to  cope  with  tho.^e  with 
whom  he  is  brought  in  contact. 

This  intellectual  development  gradually 
drives  him  out  of  the  plodding  ruts  in  which 
he  has  been  laboring  in  the  past,  and  elevates 
him  to  a  better  conception  of  his  profession 
as  a  science.  He  no  longer  carries  his  corn 
in  one  end  of  the  bag  and  a  stone  in  the  other 
to  balance  it-  But  he  travels  apace  with  the 
progress  of  the  age,  and  utilizes  the  idea  of 
substituting  labor-saving  machines  for  the 
muscle  of  many  men.  He  no  longer  ploughs 
because  he  sees  others  ploughing,  but  he 
turns  the  sod  that  the  soil  may  be  ar- 
terialized.  He  does  not  look  upon  the  grow- 
ing crop,  and  the  grass  and  weeds,  as  simply 
two  forces  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  contend- 
ing for  the  mastery,  but  he  sees  in  each  of 
them  a  great  first  cause.  And  reasoning  nat- 
urally from  efTect  to  cause,  he  looks  from  na- 
ture to  nature's  God,  and  conceives  of  Him,  not 
only  as  the  Great  Architect  of  the  Universe, 
but  as  the  founder  and  promoter  of  the  .science 
of  agriculture.  Such  thoughts  must  elevate 
the  man  ;  and  by  these  means  directly  and 
immediately  does  the  Order  of  the  Patrons  of 
Husbandry  raise  up  the  humble,  plodding, 
ignorant  farmer,  and,  placing  him  upon  a 
higher  sphere  of  thought  and  action,  make, 
him  a  more  valuable  citizen,  and  a  better 
man.  So  far  then  from  those  persons  who 
are  not  eligible  to  membership  in  this  Order 
entertaining  prejudices  against  its  existence, 
they  should  encourage   its  spread,  if  for  no 
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other  reason  tlian  because  its  mission  is  first 
and  always  for  the  elevation  of  their  fellow- 
men,  at  the  same  time  that  it  opposes  or 
wages  war  upon  no  other  organization  having 
a  legitimate  existence. 

The  charge  is  frequently  brought  against 
the  Order,  that  in  thus  binding  together  the 
masses,  it  is  used  as  a  political  lever  by  the 
unscrupulous,  which  destroys  its  chief  intent. 
The  accusation  is  entirely  unfounded,  for  to 
entertain  any  political  discussion  even,  is  in 
direct  conflict  with  the  constitution  of  the 
Order,  which  forbids  religious  or  political 
discussions  or  tests  for  membership.  We  are 
free  to  confess  this  widespread  Order  is  both 
religious  and  political  in  their  broad  and 
fundamental  sense,  but  neither  in  a  partizan 
sense. 

Sectarianism  can  never  enter  its  "gates;" 
but  when  a  member  is  initiated  he  is  received 
with  fraternal  kindness,  and  at  every  step  is 
taught  brotherly  love,  and,  if  we  mistake  not, 
we  are  told,  "  to  love  thy  brother  as  thy- 
self" is  the  germ  of  true  religion.  Just  so 
in  the  political  phase  of  the  case.  Partizan 
politics  are  eschewed  and  positively  forbidden 
being  discussed  in  the  Gaange.  But  the 
laboring  man,  untutored  and  almost  unlet- 
tered, is  taken  up  by  his  fraternal  associates, 
and  by  precept  and  example,  orally  and  ocu- 
larly, in  the  Grange  he  is  taught  obedience  to 
law  and  order,  the  authority  of  the  ruling 
powers,  the  rights  of  the  humblest  in  the 
membership,  and  the  duty  and  necessity  of 
maintaining  them.  These  ideas  are  carried 
from  the  Grange  hall  to  the  world,  and  as  if 
by  intuition  they  are  applied  to  the  State  and 
government.  And  thus  the  analogical  rea- 
soning is,  that  as  a  member  of  society,  a  citi- 
zen, his  duty  is  to  obey  the  laws  of  the  land; 
but  this  obedience  implies  reciprocated  rights, 
which  being  known  must  be  maintained.  Be- 
yond this  wholesome  teaching,  the  Patrons  of 
Husbandry  can  in  no  wise  interfere  with 
either  religion  or  politic."?. 

None  know  bettor  than  those  who  experi- 
ence it,  the  aptitude  of  the  American  farmer 
to  learn  and  practise  such  ideas  as  these.  And 
that  they  are  realizing  the  force  of  this  teach- 
ing is  evident.  Ignoring  the  sectional  preju- 
dices of  our  government,  and  recognizing  no 


North,  nor  South;  nor  East,  nor  West,  the 
Patrons  of  Husbandry  are  to-day  making 
greater  efforts  to  reconcile  the  political  dis- 
ruption of  this  country  than  any  otiier  organi- 
zation in  the  laud.  God  speed  the  consum- 
mation of  its  efforts. 


THE  LECTURER  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
GRANGE. 

There  are  many  people  in  South  Carolina, 
and  amongst  them,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  many 
farmers,  who  still  look  upon  the  Order  of  the 
Patrons  of  Husbandry  with  suspicion.  Upon 
the  principle,  that  a  prophet  is  not  without  hon- 
or save  in  his  own  country,  they  have  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to  many  of  us,  who  have  for  a  few 
years  been  attempting  to  establish  the  Order 
upon  a  firm  basis  in  South  Carolina,  and 
proven  the  truthfulness  of  the  adage,  that 
"  none  so  ignorant  as  those  who  will  not 
learn." 

With  a  view  of  assuring  such  citizens  there 
is  something  in  this  great  farmers'  movement, 
we  have  applied  for,  and  received  the  time  of 
the  Lecturer  of  the  National  Grange,  Col.  A. 
B  Smedley,  of  Iowa,  who  will,  during  the 
latter  half  of  June,  address  the  Patrons  and 
the  public  at  tlie  following  times  and  places. 

On  the  12th  June,  Monday,  somewhere  in 
Edgefield  County,  as  the  Patrons  may  se- 
lect. On  Tuesday,  13th,  in  Columbia.  On 
Wednesday,  14th,  in  Orangeburg.  On  Fri- 
day, 16th,  at  Newberry  C.  H.  On  Satur- 
day, 17th,  at  Abbeville  C  H.  And  on 
Tuesday,  20th,  at  Anderson  C  H.  Tues- 
day night  will  be  spent  at  Seneca  City,  where 
he  will  be  pleased  to  meet  the  Seneca  City 
Grange  and  the  public,  if  desired. 

Col.  Smedley  is  a  Northern  man  by  birth 
and  rearing,  has  been  in  Grange  harness  for 
several  years,  and  as  he  will  probably  view 
the  Order  of  Patrons  of  Husbandry  from  a 
Northern  standpoint,  we  bespeak  for  him 
large  audiences  of  attentive  listeners,  wliile 
passing  through  South  Carolina. 

There  is  such  a  call  for  the  time  of  the 
National  Lecturer  that  it  was  impossible  to 
secure  his  services  for  a  tour  throughout  the 
State.  Hence  his  sectional  visit.  June  is  a 
busy  month,  but  any  man  can,  if  he  desires 
to  do  so,  when   forewarned,  command  a  day 
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for  rest  or  pleasure  a  month  hence  AVe, 
therefore,  beg  Patrons  to  })repare  to  give  this 
worthy  offieer  a  worthy  welcome. 


IMMIGRATION. 


The  Abbeville  County  Council  of  Granges, 
in  January  last,  appointed  a  committee  to 
draft  an  article  for  publication,  setting  forth 
the  inducements  presented  by  this  County 
to  farmers  and  artisans  of  the  North  and 
Northwest,  and  thereby  aid  and  encourage 
immigration.  Said  committee  submit  the 
follo'.ving  as  their 

REPORT. 

To  all  parties  North,  Northwest,  or  else- 
where, proposing  to  emigrate  to  a  more  genial 
clime,  we  say  come  to  the  salubrious  climate 
of  South  Carolina,  and  especially  to  Abbe- 
ville County.  We  will  give  you  a  cordial 
welcome,  share  with  you  our  fortunes,  and 
secure  you  comfortable  houses  at  as  cheap 
rates  as  can  be  Jiad  in  the  United  States. 

Before  the  war.  South  Carolina  had  ac- 
quired superior  wealth  from  the  sale  of  her 
agricultural  products,  and  no  section  of  the 
State  was  more  prosperous  tlian  Abbeville 
County.  To-day  it  is  the  wealthiest  county, 
agriculturally,  in  the  State.  Situated  on  the 
thirty-fourth  parallel  of  latitude,  between  the 
Saluda  and  Savannah  Rivers,  her  lands  are 
well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  cotton  and  all 
the  cereals.  Prior  to  1861  Abbeville  County 
exported  wheat,  and  grew  considerable  rice. 
Every  fruit  indigenous  to  the  temperate  zone 
thrives  well  in  this  County,  and  the  natural 
advantages  for  grazing  purposes  afforded  by 
our  far-famed  flat  woods  lands  cannot  be  ex- 
celled anywhere  in  the  South.  Clover  is 
grown  successfully  with  but  little  attention, 
and  the  Merino  sheep  needs  care  and  feeding 
but  three  months  in  the  year. 

Abbeville  County  is  as  healthy  as  any  other 
forty  miles  square  in  the  United  States.  Never 
failing  streams  and  springs  of  pure  free  stone 
water  are  abundant,  and  superior  water-power 
can  be  found  in  every  township.  Many  of 
these  latter  are  now  offered  for  sale  at  ridicu- 
lously low  prices. 

Our  schools  are  numerous,  and  well  sup- 
plied with  competent  teachers. 


Church  privileges  arc  abundant,  of  every 
denomination  almost,  chiefly,  however,  of 
Methodists,  Baptists,  Presbyterians,  Episco- 
palians, and  Associate  Reformed. 

Railroad  facilities  are  good,  and  easy  ac- 
cess to  the  marts  of  the  world,  either  by  rail  or 
water,  from  any  and  all  parts  of  the  County. 

"Hired  help"  is  abundant  and  cheap; 
lands  are  sold  for  a  song,  with  snug  im[)rove- 
ments  upon  them,  and  the  products  of  the  soil 
are  never  without  a  market. 

We  feel  assured,  there  is  no  ])lace  where 
the  money  invested  in  farming  lands  can  pro- 
duce so  handsome  a  net  income  as  in  Abbe- 
ville County. 

And  manufactures,  here  erected  upon  the 
very  verge  of  the  cotton  fields,  can  be  more 
economically  matiaged,  and  more  profitably 
conducted,  than  in  any  one  of  the  Northern 
States.  No  artificial  heat  needed  in  the  build- 
ings for  nine  months  in  the  year.  The  spin- 
dles twirl,  and  the  shuttles  rush  along  from 
January  till  Christmas,  because  ice  never 
prevents  the  flow  of  water.  Not  so  much 
expense  for  oil  or  gas,  as  the  days  are  per- 
ceptibly longer,  and  even  in  mid-winter  the 
days  are  long  enough  to  secure  a  good  day's 
work. 

To  Patrons  of  Husbandry  and  their  friends 
everywhere  we  say,  come  amongst  us  ;  you 
will  receive  fraternal  greetings,  and  every 
possible  assistance  will  be  afforded  you  in 
securing  homes,  where  you  will  find  that  more 
than  a  competency  can  be  made  from  half  the 
labor  necessary  to  keep  soul  and  body  to- 
gether in  the  rigorous  climate  of  most  of  the 
Northern  States. 

Address  either  of  us  by  letter,  or  through 
the  columns  of  the  Rural  Carolinian.  Any 
and  all  your  inquiries  will  be  answered  cheer- 
fully and  truthfully. 

W.  K.  BRA.DLEY, 

Master  Long  Cane  Grange, 
Long  Cane,  Abbeville  County,  S-  C- 

Y.  P.  YOUNG, 

Master  Lowndesville  Grange, 
Lowndesville  County,  S.  C 

A.  M.  AIKEN, 

Master  Greenwood  Grange, 
Greenwood  County,  S.  C 
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TEEASURY  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
GEANGE. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  National 
Grange  for  the  quarter  ending  30th  April 
last,  shows  a  total  deposit  of  S11.321,  arising 
from  deposits  made  by  the  Secretary  of  tiie 
National  Grange,  and  tiie  payment  of  dues  by 
State  Granges.  Against  this  sura  were  drawn 
drafts  for  several  of  the  donations  made  by 
the  National  Grange  to  the  State  Granges, 
for  printing  the  proceedings  of  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  National  Grange,  for  postage, 
express,  contingent,  clerk  hire,  and  salary  in 
Secretary's  office,  for  expenses  of  Executive 
Court,  National  Lecturer,  and  Worthy  Mas- 
ter of  the  National  Grange  ;  for  office  rent> 
regalia,  and  tools,  amounting  in  the  aggregate 
to  $12,485.84.  Thus  leaving  a  balance  against 
the  treasury  of  $1,164  84,  which  will  have  to 
be  paid  by  a  sale  of  some  of  the  U.  S. 
Bonds,  in  which  investments  had  been  made 
as  reported  in  our  last  number  of  the  Eural, 
unless  the  quarterly  dues  will  be  forwarded 
by  the  State  Treasurers  to  the  fiscal  agency 
before  all  the  above  drafts  are  presented  for 
payment. 

The  Secretary's  quarterly  report  shows 
that  three  hundred  and  thirty-four  Granges 
were  organized  in  the  United  States  between 
1st  January  and  30th  April,  of  the  current 
year.  $1,008. 33  were  received  for  the  sale  of 
manuals,  song  books,  record  books,  etc.  The 
mailing  to  each  subordinate  Grange  a  copy  of 
the  proceedings  of  tlie  last  session  of  "the 
National  Grange,  at  six  cents  each,  cost 
$1,128.  This  item  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
extent  of  the  Order,  as  the  same  postage  was 
required  upon  a  copy  sent  only  twenty  miles 
as  was  u})on  those  sent  to  California  or 
Oregon.  The  clerk's  hire  in  the  Secretary's 
office  amounted  to  $877.60,  for  the  quarter. 

The.se  reports  prove  the  Order  to  be  in 
wholesome  condition  throughout  the  Union, 
and  steadily  on  the  increase.  .Many  old  small 
Granges  are  consolidating  and  forming  larger 
ones,  and  an  average  of  about  one  hundrwd 
new  Granges  per  month  are  being  organized. 


INTERNATIONAL  COOPERATION. 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  Brother  J.  W. 
A.  Wright,  of  California,  when  embarking 
upon  a  European  tour  last  winter,  was  com- 
mifisioned  by  the  Worthy  Master  of  the 
National    Grange    to    represent    our    Order 


wherever  he  went,  and  make  an  effort  to 
establish,  or  rather  to  inaugurate  an  Inter- 
national Co-operation  between  the  agricul- 
turists, or  "  Co-operators  "  of  England  and 
Germany,  and  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  of 
America.  What  will  be  tiie  result  of  this 
mission  we  are  unable  to  say,  for  we  have 
received  or  seen  no  report  from  Brother 
Wright,  though  we  find  from  our  exchanges 
he  has  had  a  sort  of  newspaper  warfare  in 
England,  with  some  parties  who  sneer  at  the 
Grange  movement,  and  has  begun  a  news- 
paper correspondence  with  some  of  the 
papers  in  this  country.  Should  he,  on  his 
return,  give  us  an  official  report  of  the 
result  of  his  mission,  coupled,  as  it  was.  with 
a  private  journey,  and,  therefore,  more  than 
apt  to  be  ineffectual,  we  will  give  our  readers 
the  benefit  of  a  summary. 

Brother  Wright  gives  us  the  object  of  his 
mission  to  Europe,  so  far  as  the  Grange 
portion  of  it  is  concerned,  in  these  words  to 
the  New  York  World  : 

"  That  this  Grange  visit  to  Europe  may  be 
properly  understood  by  your  readers,  accept 
the  following  statements :  My  deputyship, 
including  both  Germany  and  Great  Britain, 
has  special  reference  to  the  latter.  Being 
coupled  with  duties  of  commissioner  to  cer- 
tain societies  already  formed  here,  the  differ- 
ent objects  in  view  are  these  : 

1.  To  study  and  confer  with  some  of  the 
excellent  co-operative  associations  of  Eng- 
land, and  learn  what  prospect  there  is  for  an 
effective  co-<)peratit)n  between  them  and  cor- 
responding Grange  enterprises  in   future. 

2.  To  learn  what  I  can  of  agricultural 
societies,  methods  and  education  here. 

3  To  call  the  attention  of  British  agricul- 
turists and  their  friends  more  fully  than 
heretofore  to  the  Grange,  its  purposes,  prin- 
ciples, workings  and  prospects,  and  to  invite 
their  co-operation  with  us  in  our  gootl  work, 
now  or  hereafter,  as  may  suit  them   best. 

We  are  prepared  to  find  tiiat  the  nu- 
merous agricultural  societies  of  Great  Britain, 
which  commenced  work  as  far  back  as  1874, 
in  Scotland,  1838  in  England,  and  1841  in 
Ireland,  may  so  fully  meet  the  wants  and 
peculiar  sfici^il  condition  of  those  who  own 
and  till  their  soil,  that  farmers  here  may  not 
wish  to  organize  <  rranges  at  present.  Yet, 
from  a  Grange  standpoint,  and  recognizing  the 
varied  good  accomplisiied  bv  Granges  wherever 
they  have  existed,  I  cannot  believe  the  fol- 
lowing ideas  chimerical,  viz :  That  many 
good  results  could  be  gained  for  the  pro- 
gress of  the    world's  agriculture  if    kindred 
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associations,  like  our  Granges,  could,  some 
day,  fraternize  the  agricultural  interests  of 
foreign  nations;  if  delegates  in  sympathy 
with  each  other  could  meet  annually,  or 
even  once  every  two  or  tiiree  years  as  an 
international  body.  How  much  better  could 
we  lariuiTs  systematize  our  work.  How 
mucli  it  might  aid  to  remove  any  supposeti 
antagonism  that  may  now  exist  in  the  sale  of 
similar  crops  raised  by  difl'erent  nations.  How 
greatly  would  it  assist  us  in  diversifying  and 
distributing  the  agricultural  products  of  re- 
spective countries.  What  an  engine  of  pro- 
gress it  might  be  made  in  disseminating 
agricultural  knowledge,  and  enabling  the 
farming  classes  of  each  civilized  nation  to 
more  truly  understand  each  other  and  more 
cordially  sympathize  and  co-operate. 

Suc'i  a  union,  adding  to  our  present  vast 
commercial  bonds  the  new  bond  of  an  estab- 
lished understanding  and  sympathy  of  agri- 
cultural interests,  might  contribute  materially 
to  the  preservation  of  universal  peace 

Perhaps  our  people  on  both  sides  the 
Atlantic  liave  yet  to  be  educated  up  to  this 
kind  of  unity  and  co-operation  If  so,  we 
shall  only  have  to  learn  how  to  labor  and  to 
wait  for  this  desirable  consummation.  Even 
should  we  of  this  generation  not  witness  it, 
we  trust  our  children  may.  My  next  shall 
tell  you  something  more  of  Grerraan  and 
English  agricultural  associations." 

The  following  paragraphs  from  Brother 
Wright's  letter  to  the  World  will  be  read 
with  interest,  and  will  doubtless  surprise 
many,  as  our  ideas  generally  conceive  the 
old  lands  of  Europe  so  metamorphosed  by 
high  culture  that  there  is  no  such  idea  as 
sterility  connected  with  them. 

AGRICULTURAL  NOTES  OX    GERMANY. 

Leaving  New  York  January  13th,  we 
arrived  at  Hamburg,  on  the  27th.  Delaying 
but  a  day  in  that  busy  city,  I  hastened  by  rail 
one  hundred  and  seventy  miles  to  Berlin, 
and,  to  see  something  of  the  country,  the 
journey  was  made  in  daylight.  Tiie  main 
points  of  interest  ob.served  in  an  agricultural 
point  of  view  were  : 

1.  Very  little  winter  grain  was  seen  growing, 
and  what  little  there  was  had  by  no  means  a 
vigorous  appearance. 

2.  No  very  fresh  ploughing  appeared,  but 
some  land  was  evidently  lying  fallow  from 
fall  ploughing. 

3  Large  tracts  near  the  Elbe  were  exten- 
sively ditched  for  drainage. 

4.  Many  fields  were  already  thickly  dotted 
with  piles  of  compost  ready  to  be  used  for 
fertilizing  in  the  approaching  farm-work  of 
spring. 

5.  Along  this  route,  and  throughout  most 
of  Northern   Germany,   but   few    forests   are 


seen,  and  they  of  very  limited  extent.  The 
trees  are  small  in  comparison  with  ours,  and 
are  usually  birches,  elms  and  firs.  Oaks  are 
rare  and  not  large.  In  quite  a  number  of 
forests  au'l  parks  the  only  ones  I  saw  were  a 
large  white  oak  at  Tegel,  the  home  of  Alex- 
ander and  William  von  Humi)oldt,  and 
several  smaller  ones  in  the  parks,  planted  by 
Frederick  the  Great,  near  Sans  Souci,  at 
Potsdam.  I  am  informed  by  good  authority 
that  all  the  forest  trees  now  seen  in  their 
woods  and  groves  are  not  of  native  growth, 
but  j)lanted  by  former  generations,  certainly  a 
most  encouraging  fact  to  induce  extensive  tree 
planting  on  our  vast  bare  prairies,  such  as  are 
seen  in  Illinois,  Nebraska,  California  and  else- 
where. 

A  large  part  of  the  country  lying  between 
Hamburg  and  Berlin  is  very  sandy,  and 
appears  sterile  and  uninviting.  1  am  told 
it  will  make  but  small  returns  to  the  labors 
of  the  husbandry  with  the  most  thorough 
culture  and  .systemacic  fertilizing.  Evidently 
Prussian,  and  indeed  all  German  farmers, 
have  naturally  a  much  inferior  soil  to  ours 
from  which  to  draw  their  products.  This  very 
poverty  of  their  soil  has,  no  doubt,  stimula- 
ted them  to  make  their  system.";  of  culture  all 
the  more  thorough,  and  has  made  more  nu- 
merous among  them  agricultural  colleges, 
schools  and  stations,  that  the  true  science  of 
agriculture  may  be  more  fully  learned  and 
taught. 


GRANGE  INQUIRIES  AND  ANSWERS. 

J.  M.  S.,  Lynchburg.  Is  it  lawful  for  a 
member  of  a  Grange  to  buy  supplies  under 
the  seal  of  the  Grange,  and  advance  the  same 
to  his  employees  or  tenants  ? 

Our  habit  is  to  utilize  the  principles  of  the 
Grange  in  every  possible  purchase  we  made. 
When  we  have  possession  of  the  article,  bought 
and  paid  for,  we  consider  that  the  proper 
disposition  of  them  is  left  to  us  and  our  con- 
science. This  silent  monitor  forbids  our 
speculating  in  these  purchases,  and  as  Grange 
membership  carries  with  it  tlie  idea  that  the 
farmer  and  his  farm  are  identical,  whatever 
is  purchased  for  the  maintenance  of  the  farm 
can  be  disposed  of  to  his  employees  as  the 
farmer  sees  fit.  To  "buy  through  the  Grange," 
and  then  to  sell  to  parties  not  members  of  the 
Order,  nor  in  your  employment,  would  be 
palpable  violation  of  Grange  principles. 

J.  P.  Y..  Lowndesville.  A  brother  and 
his  wife,  without  a  dirait,  have  moved  into 
our  neigliborhood  from  a  defunct  Grange  ; 
how  can  they  be  admitted  into  our  Grange  ? 
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Let  him  send  ten  cents  per  month  for  each 
month  tliat  has  elapsed  since  he  last  paid 
dues  to  the  Grange  where  his  membership 
was,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Grange, 
and  he  will  get  a  diniit  to  join  your  Grange. 
By  the  same  process  his  wife  can  secure  ad- 
mission into  your  Grange. 

2d.  How  are  members  received  who  have 
dimits? 

The  dimit  is  sent  in  with  an  application, 
which  is  referred  to  a  committee,  and  acted 
upon  as  an  original  application  for  member- 
ship. If  the  applicant  is  elected,  he  is  ad- 
mitted without  the  form  of  initiation. 

3d.  Can  the  degrees  be  conferred  the  same 
day  upon  the  same  person? 

Yes  ;  this  amendment  to  our  Constitution 
has  been  recently  ratified  by  the  requisite 
number  of  State  Granges,  to  make  Section  8, 
Article  7,  read  ''  two"  instead  of  "one." 

J.  T.  J.,  Ander.son.  When  a  Grange  has 
closed,  and  a  candidate  arrives  as  the  mem- 
bers are  leaving  the  hall,  can  the  Grange  re- 
assemble and  initiate  him  ? 

We  think  not,  as  the  Parliamentary  Guide 
says,  page  1,  section  2,  "  only  one  meeting, 
regular  or  special,  can  be  held  within  twenty 
four  hours." 

L.  S.  A.,  Orange  Mills,  Fla.  We  wish  to 
organize  a  Grange  in  this  neighborhood. 
What  are  the  proper  steps  to  be  taken  ? 

Address  a  letter  to  the  Master  of  your 
State  Grange,  and  he  will  advise  you  as  to 
what  steps  to  take.  Usually  nine  men  and 
four  women,  (where  there  is  no  Dejjuty,) 
meet  together  and  contribute  tliree  dollars 
each  for  the  men,  and  fifty  cents  eacli  for  the 
women,  and  send  fifteen  dollars  of  this  money 
to  O  H.  Kelley,  Secretary  of  the  National 
Grange,  92  Main  street,  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
who  will  send  them  a  dispensation,  with  in- 
structions how  to  proceed.  Wherever  there 
is  a  State  Grange,  however,  in  existence,  the 
application  should  be  made  to  tlie  Maste- 
t  hereof. 

W.  IL  R  ,  Spartanburg.  Can  a  Grange 
remit  to  needy  members  any  portion  of  the 
initiation  fee?  It  is  reported  such  is  being 
done  by  Granges  in  this  State,  and  we  wish  to 
know  if  it  is  permissible? 

You   have  heard  of  the  game  of  wiiipping 


I  the  devil  round  the  stump;  and,  if  you  have, 
we  know  you  always  felt  that  it  was  a  game 
that  smacked  of  dishonesty.  In  this  case  it 
would  be  palpably  dishonest.  Our  Cons.titu- 
tion  says,  an  applicant  shall  ])ay  so  many 
dollars  as  an  initiation  fee.  Tbat  money  be- 
longs, in  part,  to  the  State  Grange  treasury, 
and  the  remainder  to  the  Sub-Grange  treasury. 
But  to  take  a  portion  of  it  and  return  it  to 
the  applicant  would  be  in  violation  of  the 
Constitution,  and  lay  the  Grange  liable  to 
revocation  of  charter.  If  a  member  is  sick, 
or  in  distress,  a  Grange  has  a  perfect  right  to 
vote  such  member  aid  from  its  treasury,  but 
it  would  be  a  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  con- 
strue this  remission  of  a  portion  of  the  ini- 
tiation fee  as  a  charity.  The  whole  thing  can 
but  be  viewed  as  a  fraud,  and  should  not, 
therefore,  be  countenanced  for  a  moment. 

J.  L.,  Little  River.  We  hear  the  State 
Grange  has  money  to  lend.  Is  this  so,  and 
on  what  terms  ? 

This  is  news  to  us.  Perhaps  the  Treasurer 
of  the  State  Grange  could  tell  you  more  par- 
ticularly all  about  that  plethoric  repository. 


A  DONATION. 

This  letter  which  originally  appeared  in 
the  Columbia,  S.  C,  Register,  speaks  for 
itself. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  April  3,  1876. 
Col.  Thomas  Taylor,  Chairman  Executive  Com- 
mittee Slate  Grange  South  Carolina. 

Dear  Colonel  — Twice  since  the  adjourn- 
ment of  our  State  Grange,  last  December,  I 
have  paid  official  visits  to  tlie  lower  part  of 
our  State,  and  beard  tlie  recital  of  the  imme- 
diate wants  of  many  of  the  brethren  of  our 
Order  in  that  benighted  section.  I  was  im- 
pressed witii  the  necessity  of  tlieir  procuring 
relief  from  some  quarter,  and  feared  the  out- 
side world  would  never  heed  their  appeal  for 
charitable  aid.  So  I  determined  to  present 
their  condition  to  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  National  (iratige  at  its  present  session. 
I  did  so  to-day,  and  it  afibrds  me  real  happi- 
ness to  iiit'orm  you  tiiat,  without  my  vole, 
they  unanitiiously  agreed  to  place  in  my 
hands  SI, 000  to  be  appropriated  towards  re- 
lieving our  brethren  in  Colleton,  Beaufort, 
and  perhaps  portions  of  Barnwell  and  Charles- 
ton Counties. 

This  money  will  be  placed  in  your  hands 
as  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  for 
disbursement.  1  have  written  Brother  B.  G. 
Price,  of  Walterboro,  Master  of  tlie  Pomona 
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Grange  of  Colleton  County  (wliicli  meets  on 
the  12tli  instant,)  nrging  him  to  have  hia 
Grange  estimate,  as  accurately  as  possible, 
tlie  degree  of  want,  tlie  number  of  sufferers, 
and  the  most  needy  members  of  our  Order 
amongst  whom  tlie  provisions  bought  with 
this  money  may  be  distributed. 

Brotiier  Golder.  late  Master  State  Grange 
of  Illinois,  promised  to  make  an  effort  to 
secure  a  few  hundred  bushels  of  corn  at  as 
low  a  rate  as  possible  directly  from  the  farm- 
ers.    I  advise  that  you  write  him. 

Brother  E.  R.  Shankland,  of  Iowa,  will 
make  the  same  effort  in  the  flour  and  meat 
market.     Write  him  also. 

My  dear  Colonel,  this  action  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  has  brought  home  to  me  an 
api)reciation  of  our  Order  that  with  all  ray 
enthusiasm  I  have  never  before  experienced. 
A  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  for 
four  years,  I  liave  frequently  cast  my  vote  to 
appropriate  funds  from  our  national  treasury 
for  the  relief  of  suflerers  in  the  far  Northwest 
and  the  overflowed  Southwest,  feeling  that  I 
had  done  a  simple  duty,  little  dreaming  that 
I  would  ever  become  a  supplicant  in  behalf 
of  my  own  State  for  similar  charities.  But 
Providence  has  afflicted  us,  and  in  the  lionr 
of  distress  our  brothers  came  to  our  relief. 

Do  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  in  South 
Carolina  properly  comprehend  this  beautiful 
feature  in  our  Order  ?  Are  the  farmers  of 
our  State  aware  that  such  fraternal  ties  exist 
wherever  a  Grange  has  been  organized? 

I  fear  not,  else  we  would  have  no  luke- 
warm Patrons  in  the  State,  and  every  farmer 
would  feel  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  cast  his 
lot  in  with  those  of  us  who  are  attempting 
to  benefit  and  elevate  the  agricultural  masses. 


I  know  you  will  join  hands   with  me  when 
I  say,  in  all  sincerity,  God  bless  our  Order. 
Fraternally,  D.  Wyatt  Aiken. 

Master  of  State  Grange  So.  Ca. 


THE  GRANGERS. 

BY    ALFRED    W.    HARRIS. 

There  is  a  class  who  feedeth  all, 

Of  every  rank  and  station, 
An  industrious  thriving  band — 

The  Grangers  of  our  nation. 

The)'  till  the  soil  and  reap  the  grain — 

A  beneficial  feature — 
To  feed  mankind  throughout  the  land, 

And  every  living  creature. 

They  give  ns  mutton,  pork  and  beef. 
Fresh  milk,  and  cheese  and  butter; 

Enough  to  cause  the  hearts  of  all 
To  palpitate  and  flutter.  4 

Vegetables  and  fruit  of  every  kind. 

Eggs  and  fowls  domestic  ; 
The  best  of  goods,  wool,  cotton-jeans, 

Made  by  the  thrifty  rustic. 

All  praise  our  noble  farmers  then. 
We'll  write  and  sing  about  them. 

They're  the  bone  and  sinew  -of  our  land, 
We  cannot  live  without  them. 

They  clothe  this  prosperous  race  of  ours. 
The  rich,  the  poor,  the  strangers; 

Long  live  this  free-born  cla.ss  of  men, 
The  farmers  and  the  Grangers. 

[^Centre- Union  Agriculturist. 
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HINTS  FOR  THE  MONTH. 

There  are  none  but  Irisli  hints  to  be  given 
this  month.  Hard  licks  and  fast  licks  are 
the  hints  now. 

Corn  will  need  the  first  and  immediate  at- 
tention. If  there  is  a  bad  stand,  plough  up 
and  plant  over.  If  a  fair  stand,  replant  at 
once.  If  up  and  growing,  give  it  a  thorough 
and  deep  ploughing  with  long,  narrow,  sharp 
ploughs.  And  follow  at  once  with  the  hoes, 
thinning  out  to  one  stalk  in  a  hill,  or  a  place 
on  the  ridge.  In  all  countries  best  adapted 
to  corn  growing,  two,  three,  and  four  stalks 
are  left  advantageouslv  in   the   hill.     This  is 


not  profitable  farming  in  the  cotton  States. 
Corn  grows  much  larger,  and  is  a  far  ranker 
feeder  in  the  South  than  in  more  Northern 
latitudes,  and,  requiring  more  air,  light,  heat, 
and  space,  will  not  bear  crowding,  luiless  the 
land  be  exceedingly  fertile  by  nature. 

Our  opinion  is  generally  well  known,  tliat 
no  acre  of  upland  will  pay  as  well  in  corn  as 
in  any  other  crop.  But  as  a  few  acres  of  corn 
can  be  cultivated  "  between  times  "  in  a  cot- 
ton crop,  it  will  never  be  amiss  to  plant  up- 
land corn  for  bread,  if  the  farmer  has  not  bot- 
tom lands. 

Ail  bottom  lands  that  have  been  thorough- 
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]y  prepared  shonld  now  be  planted,  and  should 
never  be  planted  until  so  prepared. 

Keep  the  surface  mellow  and  the  grass 
down  is  the  idea  now  for  nearly  three  months, 
and  the  corn  crop  demands  a  full  share  of 
this  sort  of  work. 

Cotton  has  been,  or  is  being,  rapidly 
planted,  and  doubtless  if  there  is  a  piece  of 
land  on  the  tarm  thoroughly  prepared  it  will 
be  planted  in  cotton,  for  that  is  the  "  money 
crop,"  even  if  all  the  money  i.s  entered  upon 
the  debit  side  of  the  farm  calculation.  Let 
us  hope  for  a  full  credit  balance  slieet  this 
year,  and  to  secure  that  we  must  move  early 
and  late  until  the  plant  begins  to  bloom.  If 
all  goes  well  till  then  we  are  over  the  worst 
of  the  trip. 

Beds  are  thrown  up  for  cotton  always,  but 
after  that  bed  is  opened  with  a  scooter,  the 
seed  sown  and  covered  with  a  harrow,  they 
are  all,  as  our  man  Jack  says,  "  pretty  much 
of  a  sameness."  Good  authority  says  they 
should  be  kept  so,  and  the  entire  cultivation 
of  the  crop  be  •'  level  culture."  But  all  this 
sounds  better  than  it  works  out. 

We  begin  by  "  siding  "  the  cotton  with  a 
blunt  plough  of  almost  any  sort,  the  object 
being  to  place  the  drilled  plant  in  such  a  con- 
dition as  to  enawle  the  hoe  hands  to  chop  it 
out  easily,  and  leave  it  in  a  shape  for  ea-sy 
future  cultivation.  We  then  follow  with  the 
hoes,  and  if  the  plants  are  strong  and  vigor- 
ous thin  at  once  to  a  stand  of  one  stalk  every 
foot.  If  too  young  at  hoeing  time,  two  or 
three  stalks  are  left,  but  invariably  thinned 
to  one  at  next  hoeing.  As  soon  as  practica- 
ble, perhaps  before  the  month  of  May  is  gone, 
the  second  ploughing  is  given,  and,  let  it  be 
with  any  kind  of  a  plough,  the  last  row  run 
will  leave  a  water  furrow  that  defines  the  bed, 
and  thus  prevents  that  talked  of  perfectly 
level  culture. 

During  this  month  Peas  should  be  planted, 
and,  if  to  be  cultivated,  they  should  be  sown 
on  the  beds  we  advised  to  be  made  in  April, 
and  given  one  scooter  ploughing  as  soon  as 
they  are  large  enough  to  he  seen  along  the 
row.  A  fortnight  after  let  them  be  hoed 
thoroughly,  and  again  ploughed,  with  two  or 
three  shovel  furrows,  and  let  alone.  Unless 
something  befalls  them  they  will,  with   this 


working,  make  a  good  crop.  Should  they 
need  further  work,  two  sweep  furrows  will 
suffice. 

Sorghum  we  always  cultivated  a,s  we  did 
corn,  but  for  the  past  few  years  have  aban- 
doned it,  because  we  could  never  have  the 
syrup  made  to  suit  us,  unless  we  were  con- 
stantly and  persistently  at  the  kettles,  which 
we  have  found  to  be  impracticable.  We  are 
convinced,  however,  that  no  acre  of  land  on 
the  farm  saves  more  money  to  the  proprietor 
than  the  one  in  Sorghum  cane,  well  cultivated, 
carefully  harvested,  thoroughly  boiled,  and 
manipulated  with  extreme  cleanliness  from 
the  grinding  to  the^barrelling. 

Potatoes  that  were  bedded  out  in  time 
will,  this  month,  be  ready  to  draw.  We  never 
draw  except  after  a  rain,  though  we  have 
always  heard  that  potato  slips  will  live  if  set 
out  in  dry  weather,  the  half  of  which  we 
don't  believe.  When  drawn,  we  set  out  in 
the  ridges  made  as  directed  last  month,  and 
as  soon  as  the  ground  is  dry  enough  to  plough, 
we  throw  two  more  furrows  to  the  ridge  on 
which  the  slips  are  planted.  If  they  look 
strong  and  healthy  we  bed  "out  and  out"  at 
once,  throwing  up  as  high  a  bed  as  a  twister 
can  throw.  Many  persons  say,  "you  should 
have  draws  enough  to  plant  the  patch  at 
once."  We  differ  with  this  view,  and  would 
not  set  out  all  our  patch  at  once  if  we  had 
the  slips,  because  the  entire  patch  is  then 
liable  to  be  ruined  by  a  single  drought  ; 
whereas  if  slips  be  set  out  all  along  from 
middle  of  May  till  1st  July,  some  portion  of 
the  crop  will  be  sure  to  escape  drought,  or 
other  disaster.  Just  so  far  as  is  necessary  to 
supply  the  want  of  the  family,  no  food  can  be 
so  cheaply  grown  as  the  sweet  potato,  and 
surely  no  vegetable  esculent  is  ecpial  to  it, 
whether  "  fried,  roasted,  or  stewed."  Beyond 
the  family  supply  it  is  not  a  profitable  crop  in 
this  latitude.  In  other  sections  it  is  a  staple 
and  profitable  crop. 

Stock  should  not  be  forgotten,  though  the 
weather  be  warm  and  growing.  The  month 
of  May  is  the  tug  of  war  with  plough  ani- 
mahs.  If  they  get  through  May  they  will 
weather  through  the  crop.  Cattle  are  begin- 
ning to  improve,  and  should  be  encouraged 
by  a  strengthening  morsel  every  night.  Hogs 
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will   take  pretty  good  care  of  themselves  if  |  cessfully  for   twenty  years  consecutively,  on 

the  same  land.  Strange  that  small  grain 
alone,  of  all  the  vegetable  kingdom,  has  this 
mystical  power  of  transmuting  itself. 

Will  not  some  of  our  friends  this  fail 
gather  some  cheat  and  make  the  effort,  by 
cultivation,  to  drive  the  thing  back  into  its 
ancestral  species  ?  It  is  a  bad  rule  that  don't 
work  both  ways.  If  small  grain,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  will  degenerate  into  cheat, 
certainly  science  ought  to  tell  us  how  to  per- 
fect cheat  into  small  grain.  Experience  will 
reveal  the  science.  Won't  somebody  try  the 
experiment  ? 


they  have  a  pasture  over  which  to  roam,  but 
should  bo  seen  regularly  to  prevent  being 
"  /o.s/."  yheep  may  now  be  shorn  of  their 
winter  suit,  and  of  course  should  be  sheltered 
during  tiiecool  nights  in  May.  Salt  all  your 
stock  yourself,  and  you  will  be  sure  to  know 
how  they  are  getting  along. 

Tiie  G.\RDKN  now  needs  almost  constant 
work.  All  the  vegetables  are  up  and  grow- 
ing, and  will  grow  the  faster  for  regular,  care- 
ful cultivation.  And  don't  forget  the  melons, 
for  they  will  be  needed  this  summer  to  supply 
ihe  place  of  the  lo.st  fruit  crop. 

We  once  harvested  an  Oat  crop  on  the  15th 
May.  Present  appearances  indicate  that  this 
crop  will,  in  many  places,  be  harvested  this 
year  in  May-  As  soon  as  cut,  stock  them, 
but  don't  cap  them.  If  the  weather  is  dry 
and  warm  let  the  shocks  remain  a  week  in  the 
field,  then  haul  up  and  house.  Good  oat 
straw  that  has  never  been  rained  upon  since 
it  was  harvested  is  equal  to  hay  as  provender ; 
but  it  is  materially  damaged   by  getting  wet. 

CHEAT  CHESS  AND  STURDY  AGAIN. 

We  thought  we  had  settled  this  cheat  ques- 
tion in  the  April  number  of  the  RuRAi/. 
but  it  seems  not.  A  few  days  ago  we  were 
travelling  with  a  friend  that  we  have  ever 
considered  one  of  the  most  successful  farmers 
in  South  Carolina,  when  he  asked  us  the 
question,  how  many  crops  of  red  oats  we  had 
grown  consecutively  on  the  same  land.  We 
replied  but  two,  though  we  knew  several 
fields  that  this  year  had  their  third  crops  upon 
them,  and  they  all  looked  well.  He  replied, 
three  crops  will  succeed,  but  the  fourth,  if 
tried,  will  be  a  failure,  for  it  will  all  turn  to 
cheat. 

That's  a  stunner  thought  we,  and  inquired 
why  he  said  so?  Because  I've  tried  it,  said 
he.  "  I  sowed  oats  four  years  in  succession 
on  the  same  land;  for  three  years  it  did  well, 
and  the  fourth  year  half  of  it  was  cheat." 

Will  not  some  of  our  friends  who  have  oats 
on  land  for  tiie  third  time  this  year,  sow  oats 
on  the  same  land  next  year,  and  report  to  us 
what  is  the  result  ?  We  wonder  cotton  doesn't 
turn  to  cockle  burrs,  and  corn  to  sorghum  cane, 
for  we  have   known    these  crops  grown  suc- 
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CHEERING  PHILOSOPHY. 

The  New  Orleans  Times  says  the  mercantile 
fraternity  all  over  the  South  "have  this  sea- 
son lost  money  on  cotton."  And  then  pro- 
ceeds to  lecture  in  this  wise : 

''  Now  we  want  farmers  all  over  the  country 
to  remember  this. — For  vihat  the  merchants  lost 
they  have  made.  If  they  had  followed  the  ad- 
vice of  Mr.  Aiken,  of  Soutii  Carolina,  and 
other  writers  of  the  same  kind,  they  would 
be  occupying  the  place  of  the  merchants  to- 
day, as  the  losses  would  have  been  theirs." 

"  This  is  a  lesson  so  pointed  and  so  direct 
in  its  application  that  we  trust  it  will  so  im- 
press itself  upon  all  minds  that  it  will  never 
be  forgotten.  It  tells  the  farmers  and  plan- 
ters as  plain  as  words  can  speak  :  pick  out 
your  cotton  and  sell  it  soon  afterwai'ds,  and 
get  your  money." 

But  this  only  tells  half  the  story.  The 
Times,  after  condoling  with  the  merchants, 
expresses  ''joy,  the  farmers  were  not  the 
sufferers  they  might  have  been,"  and  con- 
cludes : 

"  Next  season  the  balance  may  be  the  other 
way — it  is  a  chance — and  if  it  is,  why  then 
the  merchants  will  make  their  losses  up." 

Tiiree  cheers  for  the  policy  of  the  Times. 
"Tailsl  win,  heads  yon  lose."  Thisyear  it's 
the  poor  merchant  that  gets  the  sympathy, 
and  the  lucky  farmer  the  expressions  of  joy. 
Next  winter  the  Times  hopes  to  have  a  larger 
class  to  condole  with,  and  reap  a  greater  re- 
ward for  his  more  intense  joy  at  the  success 
of  the  speculators. 

We  say  candidly  to  the  Times,  it  has  grossly 

misrepresented  us  in  that  article,  for  which 

we  don't  demand  retraction,  for  we  know  we 

I  are     right   on    this    subject,    and,  like   Davy 
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Crocket,  we  intend  to  "go  ahead"  with  it. 
It  is  an  honest  conviction  with  us,  that  if 
about  one-half  the  self-styled  "'merchants" 
throughout  the  South  would  fail,  irretrievably 
fail,  so  that  they  would  be  compelled  to  go 
to  the  anvil,  the  work  bench  or  the  plough, 
the  country  would  be  vastly  better  off  in  a 
year.  Once  upon  a  time  merchandizing  was 
a  legitimate  and  honorable  calling  ;  to-day 
throughout  the  land  it  is  so  prostituted  to 
every  kind  of  speculation,  that  it  has  become 
a  sort  of  legalized  gambling  and  robbery. 

If  it  were  not  so,  what  mean  these  laws  now 
extant  in  almost  every  Southern  State  against 
trafickingin  agricultural  products  after  night? 
Or  why  the  discrepancy  between  the  prices  of 
breadstuff's  and  other  merchandise  ?  All  man- 
ufactured articles,  even  to  shoes,  have  fallen 
to  "living"  prices,  while  breadstuff's  rule 
high.  It  is  because  the  proportion  of  specu- 
lators, (not  merchants,)  and  idlers  is  too  great. 
The  ratio  of  consumers  is  greater  than  the 
producers. 

But  the  Times  says,  "  the  merchants  will 
make  their  losses  up."  Out  of  whom  or  how  ? 
Is  the  merchant  the  wealth  producing  agency 
now-a-days?  We  have  always  understood 
that  all  intrinsic  wealth  must  come  from  the 
products  of  the  soil.  And  if  it  is  from  these 
that  the  merchant  is  to  make  up  his  losses,  it 
will  inevitably  be  at  the  expense  of  the  pro- 
ducer. And  the  producers  thus  being  fore- 
warned by  these  "  straws  "  should  feel  them- 
selves forearmed,  and  reef  their  rigging  ac- 
cordingly. 

Strange  reasoning  of  the  Times,  et  id  omne, 
etc.;  the  manufacturer  calculates  the  cost  of 
production,  and  adds  a  percentage  as  profits, 
etc.  The  merchants  buy  of  the  manufacturers, 
and  add  still  other  charges  for  handling.  No 
one  thinks  this  wrong  or  even  questions  its 
propriety.     It  is  all  lovely. 

The  plodding  farmer,  leather  headed  as 
most  wiseacres  think  he  is,  toils  along 
throughout  the  year,  and  after  harvest  figures 
up  the  cost  of  productioti,  and  adds  a  few 
cents  for  profits.     (And  this   "  Mr.  Aiken,  of 

South  Carolina,"  thinks  he  should  have,  or 
not  sell.)  And  the  Times  thinks  this  is  direful 
speculation,  hurtful  to  the  farmer,  the  mer- 
chant, the  country,  and  honesty.  Oh,  how 
much  depends  upon  "  whose  ox  is  gored." 


We  dismiss  the  Times  with  this  simple  word 
of  counsel  to  the  Southern  farmer.  Live 
with  French  economy  this  year ;  calculate 
the  cost  of  producing  every  article  you  grow, 
and  sell  nothing  unless  you  can  get  more  for 
it  than  it  cost  you  to  produce  it.  Once  that 
you  are  able  to  do  this,  you  will  be  a  freeman. 
Until  you  do  efl'ect  this  much  for  yourself, 
you  will  be  a  ''  hewer  of  wood  and  drawer  of 
water  ''  for  others. 


POTOMAC  FRUIT  GROWERS. 

This  now  venerable  Association  meets  month- 
ly in  the  city  of  Washington,  and  is  destined 
at  no  distant  day  to  so  utilize  the  fruit  crop 
of  the  middle  States  of  the  Union  as  to  make 
pomology  a  profitable  investment  in  Virginia, 
Maryland,  Delaware,  and  New  Jersey. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  this  Association, 
when  the  officers  elect  were  installed,  a  friend 
writes  us,  there  was  an  excellent  disj)lay  as 
follows: 

A  beautiful  stand  of  lovely  flowers,  present- 
ed by  Mrs.  John  Saul. 

Of  Apples— The  Abram,  Albemarle  Pip- 
pins, Carthouse,  Lunderteigs,  Rowle's  Janet, 
Spitzenburgs,  (growth  of  Virginia,)  Lady 
Apples,  (the  Queen  of  this  fruit,)  Roman 
Stems,  Willowturgs,  and  Winisops. 

Of  Pears — Vicar  of  Winkfield,  Laurence, 
Glout  Morceau,  and  Easter  Beurre. 

Our  Virginia  members  exiiibited  the  larg- 
est varieties  of  Apples.  The  finest  specimens 
of  Pears  came  from  Maryland. 

A  jar  of  Persimmons,  "  preserved  in  sugar," 
was  tested  by  all  present  and  pronounced 
"  good." 

The  discourse  of  the  President  was  well 
timed  and  pertinent  to  tiie  occasion.  One 
thought  of  general  interest,  I  reproiluce. 

"  The  want  of  the  times  is  organized  and 
systematic  co-operation  among  fruit  growers. 
Especially  is  this  the  case  in  regard  tn  fruits 
that  are  perishable."  Noticing  the  fact,  that 
last  summer  in  New  York  City,  early  peaches 
were  sold  on  a  certain  day  at  fair  prices,  but 
that  later  in  the  day  telegrams  announced 
the  shipiuent  of  one  hundred  carloads  of  the 
fruit,  to  arrive  the  next  morning;  and  the 
result  of  this  avalanche  of  perishable  fruit 
was  that  "  prices  fell  to  a  figure  less  than  the 
commissions,  and  remained  demoralized  for 
the  entire  season  ;  and  thus  the  goose  that 
was  to  lay  the  golden  egg  was  sacrificed." 
"The  men  who  crowded  this  fruit  upon  the 
market  were  no  novices,  but  each  did  not 
know  what  tiie  other  ninety-and-nine  were 
doing."  Thcij  had  no  concert  of  action,  no  or- 
ganized plan  thai  embraced  the  common  interest." 

In  order  to  prevent  the  rei'urrence  of  such 
a  catastrophe,  occasioning  this  one  season  the 
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loss  of  millions  of  dollars,  he  suggests  tlie 
calling  of  a  Convention  of  the  Fruit  Growers 
of  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and 
Virginia,  to  assemble  at  some  central  point, 
who  shall  appoint  a  shipping  agent,  wlio 
being  posted  as  to  the  state  of  the  markets  in 
the  various  parts  of  the  country,  can  intelli- 
gently make  such  shipments  of  fruit  to  the 
various  points  as  will  pay  remunerative 
prices. 


THE  NEXT  COTTON  CROP. 

Personal  observation  and  extensive  corres- 
pondence, together  with  general  rumor,  have 
convinced  us  that  the  small  grain  crop  of  the 
South  is  this  year  larger  than,  perhaps,  it  has 
been  since  the  war;  and  we  have  heard  a  great 
deal  about  farmers  not  being  able  to  plant  as 
large  cotton  crops  as  heretofore.  But  we  have 
failed  in  our  efforts  to  prove  that  there  is  an 
acre  less  of  cotton  planted  this  year  than  last. 
Instead  of  the  general  rule  being  to  grow  a 
subsistence  crop  first  and  then  as  much  cotton 
as  possible,  the  reverse  is  the  Southern  prac- 
tice. Plant  cotton  everywhere,  and  a  subsis- 
tence crop  afterward,  if  possible,  is  the  pre- 
vailing idea.  We  will  reach  "  hard  pan  '' 
after  a  while,  with  this  policy. 

We  have  observed  too  at  a  great  many 
depots  in  several  Southern  States  piles  of  bags 
of  commercial  fertilizers,  in  many  cases  lying 
under  the  very  eaves  of  the  depot  where, 
between  wind  and  weather,  they  have  become 
bleached  almost  to  whiteness.  A  saturated 
two  hundred  pound  guano  bag,  we  imagine, 
would  be  worthless  manure,  if  the  contents  is 
claimed  to  be  at  all  soluble. 

Though  the  inward  shipment  of  fertilizers 
has  been  greater  this  year  than  ever  before, 
these  heaps  of  bags  tend  to  verify  the  follow- 
ing from  the  News  and  Courier  Charleston, 
So.  Ca. 

The  published  reports  from  the  Southeast 
Atlantic  ports  indicate  that  the  movement  of 
commercial  fertilizers  to  the  interior,  this 
year,  is  considerably  larger  than  last  year. 
This  fact  is  already  the  basis  of  considerable 
speculation,  inasmuch  as  the  inference  is 
drawn  that  an  effort  will  be  made  to  make  an 
unusually  large  crop  of  cotton.  This  is  not 
warranted  by  the  information  in  our  posses- 
sion. 

We  find  that  Northern  manufacturers  of 
fertilizers  have  made  large  shipments  to 
Southern  ports.    These  have  generally  passed 


into  the  interior  and,  in  some  instances, 
were  olicred  at  unusually  low  rates.  But  the 
greater  part  of  the  shipments  are  believed  to 
be  in  the  hands  of  agents  awaiting  buyers, 
and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  consid- 
erable quantity  will  lie  over  until  next  season 
and  will  not  be  taken  up  for  consumption. 
In  the  standard  Charleston  Phosphates,  of 
various  kinds,  no  larger  business  than  usual 
has  been  done-  In  some  cases  there  is  a 
marked  decrease  in  the  amount  sold. 

The  planters  are  very  poor.  In  this  State 
there  is  less  money  to-day  than  there  was  ten 
years  ago.  There  is  not  the  means  or  the 
credit  to  admit  of  an  extraordinary  outlay 
for  fertilizers,  nor  is  there  any  disposition  to 
force  the  production  of  cotton.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  tendency,  year  by  year,  is  to  rely 
more  and  more  on  small  grain,  and  to  make 
cotton  an  incident,  and  not  the  main  object  of 
the  year's  work.  This  is  very  generally  the 
case,  we  presume,  on  the  South  Atlantic,  and 
our  conclusion  is  that  they  who  count  on  a 
big  cotton  crop,  because  of  the  shipment  of 
fertilizers  this  season,  will  surely  be  dis- 
appointed. 


KITCHEN  MANAGEMENT  IN  FRANCE. 

We  beg  our  readers  to  read  carefully  the 
extract  published  elsewhere  from  the  Boston 
Journal  of  Chemistry.  That  article  presents 
the  science  of  economy  in  a  practical  shape, 
that  every  child  can  understand.  Those 
French,  without  being  niggardly,  are  truly 
and  successfully  economical.  To  this  univer- 
sal economy  is  attributable  the  ease  and 
celerity  with  which  that  great  nation  paid  ofl' 
the  debt  of  their  recent  war  with  Germany. 
And  this  same  economy  will  make  them  a 
great  people  for  all  time  to  come. 

How  unlike  ourselves  !  We  are  poor,  but 
live  like  we  were  rich.  They  are  rich,  but 
in  every  department  of  life  practice  the  most 
rigid  economy. 

Every  one  who  has  ever  traveled  in  France 
has  been  struck  with  their  delicious  soups, 
and  superior  cooking,  and  especially  with 
their  coffee.  And  the  contrast  is  wonderful 
when  dishes  styled  a  la  French  are  prepared 
in  this  country.  Americans  have  an  idea 
French  cooking  is  always  known  by  its  rich 
and  indigestible  flavoring  and  ingredients. 
Not  so.  Prepared  as  the  French  prepare  it, 
no  article  of  diet  is  either  "rich"  or  in- 
digestible, but  palatable  and  luxuriously 
wholesome. 
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A  little  thing  will  show  their  practical 
economy.  When  a  Frenchman  orders  his 
breakfast,  the  order  contains  just  what  he 
knows  he  can  eat.  The  sugar  for  his  coffee 
is  allowanced  him  in  lumps  on  a  small  side 
plate.  If  he  uses  all  of  them,  well  and  good, 
if  there  be  one  or  two  lumps  too  many,  he 
wraps  up  those  that  are  left  and  puts  them  in 
his  pocket.  He  pays  for  what  is  put  before 
him,  and  he  cannot  understand  that  economy 
which  leaves  to  others  what  he  has  paid  for, 
for  his  own  subsistence.  We  commend  his 
economy. 


STABLES. 

If  there  is  anything  that  is  an  eye-sore  to 
humanity  on  a  Southern  farm,  it  is  the  ave- 
rage Southern  pen,  den,  hole,  or  box,  called 
a  stable.  An  open  log  house,  most  frequently 
built  in  a  low  porlion  of  the  yard  to  catch 
the  drainage,  and  with  the  entrance  so  low  as 
to  injure  tlie  horse's  withers  by  biuising  aslie 
is  forced  in  or  out,  is  in  thousands  of  cases  a 
sample  specimen  of  a  plantation  stable  ;  and, 
frequently,  we  have  been  surprised  to  find 
such  buildings  without  even  a  door,  a  couple 
of  rails,  perhaps,  serving  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  animal  in.  We  could  never  drive 
a  fat  horse  or  mule  unless  we  had  a  lock  on 
the  stable  door,  for  though  we  usually  feed 
the  stock  ourself,  we  seldom  stand  hard  by 
until  they  eat  up  the  bait;  and  if  we  fed  at 
dusk  and  turned  our  backs,  we  are  suspicious 
enough  to  believe  that  there  would  be  some 
two-legged  animals  feeding  out  of  that  trough 
unless  there  was  a  lock  on  the  door. 

But,  in  our  April  number,  we  promised  to 
say  something  occasionally  about  farm  build- 
ings. To  those  who  are  able  to  build  orna- 
mental affairs,  we  say  employ  an  architect 
We  write  for  those  who  have  to  do  the  work 
themselves,  or  superintend  its  being  done. 
And  we  will  only  speak  of  a  log  stable,  pre- 
suming that  where  framing  timber  and  plank 
can  be  had,  they  will  probably  be  preferred 
and  can  be  used. 

We  believe  it  is  good  economy,  and  the 
part  of  wisdom  now-a-daj's,  to  keep  no  more 
than  three  mules  or  plough  animals,  with  their 
long  forage,  in  any  single  building.  Loss 
from   fire,    lightning,    theft,  or   other   cause, 


suggest"?  this  idea.  This  building  we  would 
erect  as  follows:  a  log  house,  eight  feet  high 
to  the  plate,  eleven  feet  wide,  and  thirteen 
feet  in  the  clear,  and  divided  by  a  log  or 
plank  partition  in  the  centre,  so  as  to  make 
the  stalls  eleven  by  six  and  a  half  feet  in  the 
clear.  Parallel  to  this  house,  and  twelve  feet 
from  it,  build  a  second  log  house  exactly  like 
the  first.  Cover  the  two  houses  under  the 
same  roof,  the  ridge  pole  running  across  the 
two  houses  and  passage,  so  as  to  give  a  loft 
thirteen  feet  wide  at  the  foot  of  the  rafters, 
and  thirty-four  feet  long.  This  loft  properly 
packed  will  hold  all  the  provender,  oats, 
fodder,  or  hay,  that  three  animals  will  eat  in 
a  year. 

Close  up  the  twelve  feet  passage  by  two  lat- 
ticed gates,  one  bolted  inside,  and  the  other 
locked  outside.  To  give  more  loft  room,  this 
passage  might  be  made  fifteen  feet  wide,  and 
the  gates  simply  large  enough  to  admit  a 
wagon,  or  any  vehicle,  for  sheltering  pur- 
poses. 

Cut  a  door,  three  feet  wide  and  six  feet 
high,  in  the  corner  of  each  stall,  opening  into 
the  passage,  and  let  the  door,  when  hung,  open 
towards  the  gate  that  is  locked  on  the  outside. 
These  should  be  slatted  doors,  and  fastened 
with  latches  fifteen  inches  long,  one  inch 
thick,  and  two  inches  wide,  secured  loosely  to 
a  door  slat  by  a  bolt  pin  or  bcrew  through  one 
end,  so  that  when  the  latch  is  lifted  and  the 
door  opened,  the  latch  will  fall  to  a  perpen- 
dicular position,  on  or  against  the  slat  to 
which  it  is  bolted,  and  thus  prevent  the  pos- 
sibility of  swagging,  as  the  mule  is  slapped 
with  the  bridle,  as  he  almost  invariably  is, 
and  made  to  jump  hurriedly  into  the  stall. 

We  prefer  a  trough  and  rack  to  a  manger. 
These  should  be  just  high  enough  to  enable 
the  animal  to  eat  with  his  neck  in  a  horizontal 
position  while  eating  from  the  trough,  and 
the  rack  about  one  foot  above.  They  should 
be  each  three  and  a  half  feet  long,  and  placed 
immediately  to  the  right  or  left  of  the  door  as 
you  enter  the  stall,  .so  that  when  tlie  animal 
enters  the  stall  he  will  have  to  turn  round  to 
get  his  food.  Thu.-i  all  the  feeding  is  done 
from  the  passage  into  both  trough  and  rack, 
and  a  child  may  feed  a  vicious  animal  without 
danger  of  being  injured. 
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But  thei-e  are  four  rooms,  three  of  them  we 
would  convert  into  stalls,  and  the  other,  near- 
est the  locked  gate,  should  he  floored,  and 
contain  a  stairway  or  ladder  to  the  loft.  By 
throwing  all  the  fodder,  oats,  or  hay.  down 
into  this  room,  nothing  is  lost.  Tiie  loose 
hundles,  or  shattered  grain,  can  be  easily 
gathered  up  and  put  in  the  racks,  or  swept  up 
and  fed  to  the  calves  and  pigs-  In  this  room, 
too,  can  be  kept  the  plough  gears,  plough 
irons,  and  plantation  tools. 

The  gable  ends  of  the  loft  should  be  se- 
curely weather-boarded,  except  a  door  in  each 
gable,  to  fasten  by  a  hook  on  the  inside- 

If  the  logs  of  these  houses  be  hewed,  or 
made  to  fit  as  near  air-tight  as  possible,  so 
that  neither  light  nor  air  can  enter  but  from 
the  passage,  these  stalls  will  be  comfortable 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  A  single  key  locks 
up  the  three  mules,  their  provender,  the 
tools,  the  implements,  and  the  wagon  which, 
when  not  in  use,  stands  in  the  passage  out  of 
wind  and  weather-  There  is  not  a  three  mule 
farm  in  the  South  in  which  this  stable  cannot 
be  built  without  an  appreciable  cost,  save  the 
labor-  And  two  of  these  can  be  built  with 
less  cost,  less  labor,  and  serve  a  better  pur- 
pose than  one  building  large  enough  for  six 
mules. 


TREE  PLANTING. 


The  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture of  Connecticut  offers  a  premium  of 
two  hundred  dollars,  to  be  distributed  to  as 
many  boys,  one  dollar  each,  who  this  spring 
shall  have  planted  five  trees,  all  of  which 
shall  be  living  on  the  Ist  August  next.  His 
purpose  is  to  induce  the  cultivation  and  pre- 
servation in  all  the  towns  and  villages  of 
Connecticut  a  bountiful  supply  of  good  shade 
trees. 

Every  body  has  heard  of  the  lovely  shade 
trees  of  New  Haven.  The  "  Public  Green" 
of  that  city  is  famous,  and  is  so  cherished  by 
the  citizens,  that  property  in  its  vicinity  is 
moi-e  valuable  than  elsewhere  in  the  city 

During  the  last  century  a  "  Public  Green 
Association  "  was  organized,  which,  by  indi- 
vidual contributions  constructed  that  Park, 
and  amongst  those  who  contributed  was  an 
earnest   worker,  who   brought  five  gallons  of 


rum  as  his  contribution.  As  it  was  not 
"  crooked,"  perhaps,  it  assisted  greatly  in 
the  labor  of  setting  out  those  trees. 

Many  of  our  Southern  towns  and  cities  are 
entirely  too  destitute  of  shade.  Is  it  too 
sentimental  to  propose,  that  during  this 
centennial  year  "  Public  Green  Associations" 
should  be  formed  in  every  one  of  them  ;  and 
early  next  Fall  thousands  of  trees  thus  be 
planted  at  but  little  cost  to  any  one  ?  He 
who  can  contrast  the  shadeless  streets  of 
Columbia,  South  Carolina,  with  what  they 
were  before  the  war,  can  appreciate  the  value 
of  shade  trees. 

Recently,  while  strolling  through  that  grand 
old  South  Carolina  College  Campus,  which 
seemed  to  us  to  personify  Rachel  weeping 
for  her  children,  a  friend  remarked:  "I 
was  in  college  when  these  trees  were  planted-" 
How  many  thousands  of  "  God  bless  them's" 
have  been  pronounced  upon  the  fathers  who 
planted  those  lovely  trees,  by  the  matricu- 
lates of  that  Institution.  Then  let  us  this 
year  deserve  similar  blessings  from  future 
generations. 


CENTENNIAL  TRAVEL. 

A  friend  wishes  to  know  what  it  will  cost  a 
"  Young  fellow  to  go  to  the  Centennial  Ex- 
hibition at  Philadelphia,  including  railroad 
fare  and  board?  " 

Well,  this  is  almost  like  asking  a  man  what 
is  the  size  of  a  piece  of  chalk,  for  these 
"Young  Fellows''  generally  make  things 
cost  pretty  lively  when  they  are  away  from 
home,  and  to  restrict  them  to  the  necessary 
expenses  of  such  a  trip  will  be  almost  an 
impossibility. 

If  no  further  reduction  in  the  rates  of  travel 
will  be  made,  an  excursion  ticket  from 
Charleston,  Columbia,  Augusta,  or  Atlanta, 
will  cost  about  thirty-five  dollars.  An  expe- 
rienced traveller  will  prepare  a  suitable 
lunch  for  the  occasion,  and  pay  out  nothing 
for  meals  on  the  way.  Board  in  Philadelphia 
can  be  secured  for  two  dollars  per  day. 

The  better  plan  would  be  for  two  persons  to 
rent  a  room,  with  a  bed  in  it,  at  a  cost  of  one 
dollar  per  day,  and  eat  their  meals  when  and 
where  they  choose-  Eating  houses  in  Phila- 
delphia this  summer  will  be  as  thick  as  black- 
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berries  in  July,  and,  doubtless,  they  will  be 
as  varied  in  style  and  price  as  in  location. 
So  that  a  prudent,  careful,  watchful,  economi- 
cal, sensible  visitor,  can  spend  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks  in  Philadelphia  sight  seeing,  at 
the  rate  of  about  $2  50  or  ^3  per  day. 

The  Patrons  of  Husbandry  will  have  in  the 
suburbs  of  Philadelphia,  temporary  sleeping 
and  dining  apartments  for  the  members  of  the 
Order,  where  comfortable  quarters,  and  good 
board  can  be  secured  for  $2  per  day. 

Thousands,  yes,  tens  of  thousands,  who 
have  never  been  North,  will  tliis  summer 
attempt  to  visit  the  Centennial  Exhibition, 
and  we  think  it  will  be  money  well  spent  in 
some  respects.  The  observant  visitor  will  see 
and  learn  more  there  in  a  fortnight  than  he 
will  learn  otherwise  learn  in  a  life  time.  And 
especially  should  the  young  of  both  attempt 
to  enjoy  this  privilege.  Now-a-days,  when 
the  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  literary  edu- 
cation through  collegiate  training  is  not  at- 
tainable by  a  vast  number  of  our  youths,  and 
whilst  scores  of  our  citizens  in  every  county 
South  were  deprived  the  privileges  of  an 
education  by  the  misfortunes  of  war,  a  trip 
to  the  Centennial  this  summer,  in  an  educa- 
tional point  of  view,  will  be  incalculably  val- 
uable to  any  one  who  makes  proper  use  of  it. 
But  there  are  other  views  to  take  of  this 
que.'^tion.  There  will  be  millions  of  money 
drained  from  the  already  impoverished  South 
by  attendance  upon  this  exhibition.  And  most 
of  this  money  will  go  directly  into  the  mam- 
moth railroad  corporations  of  the  Union,  that 
are  already  so  powerful  that  they  can,  by  a  com- 
bination of  any  two  of  them,  control  the  trans- 
portation, the  currency,  the  labor,  the  legisla- 
tion, and  almost  the  very  destiny  of  this  great 
country.  These  companies  have  not  offered  as 
great  inducements  as  we  anticipated  they  would. 
Their  usual  summer  rates  are  as  low,  if  not 
lower  than  the  Centennial  rates.  Why  so  ? 
Is  it  because  it  is  a  monopoly  they  can  enjoy 
despite  the  world?  If  so,  it  only  verifies  the 
idea  presented  above  of  the  power  these  cor- 
porations have  of  controlling  the  very  destiny 
of  our  government. 

We  would  advise  Southern  visitors  from 
all  points  to  unite  together  in  bands  of  at 
least  fifty,  and  approach  the  proper  authori- 
ties with  a  view  of  chartering  one  or  more 


cars  to  carry  them  without  change  from  any 
given  point  to  Philadelphia.  Such  an  ar- 
rangement can  be  made,  and  no  doubt  at 
much  less  aggregate  cost  than  so  many  indi- 
vidual excursion  tickets. 

We  would  caution  our  young  friend  and 
all  other  visitors  to  Philadelphia  this  summer, 
that  inducements  to  spend  money,  and  possi- 
bilities of  losing  money,  will  be  a  thousand 
fold  greater  than  ever  conceived  of  by  them. 
They  should  remember,  too,  that  while  away 
from  home,  money  is  a  friend  that  sticketh 
closer  than  a  brother,  and  they  should  recip- 
rocate this  sort  of  affection. 


CONFEDERATE  PRICES. 

It  is  well  remembered,  that  just  before  the 
late  war,  the  system  of  barter  and  exchange 
was  pretty  generally  used  throughout  the 
Southern  Confederacy.  So  much  so  indeed, 
that  we  used  but  little  medium  of  exchange 
or  money  in  the  shape  of  paper  currency, 
though  everything  was  talked  of  or  valued 
in  denominational  currency.  For  instance, 
if  one  bought  a  horse  and  paid  for  him  in  so 
many  bushels  of  wheat,  each  bushel  of  wheat 
was  said  to  be  worth  so  many  dollars. 

Turning  over  some  old  papers  recently, 
we  happened  upon  a  specimen  of  this  Confed- 
erate trafficking,  which  we  publish,  that  it  may 
be  read  at  the  next  centennial  as  an  "  Histor- 
ical Incident."  We  had  bought  a  four- 
horse  wagon  from  a  manufacturer  and  agreed 
to  pay  him  in  sorghum  syrup,  and  he  was  to 
return  the  empty  barrels. 

The  account  rendered,  which  we  recently 
exhumed  from  a  musty  pile  of  papers,  runs 
thus  : 

Dr.  To  one  four-horse  iron  axletree 

wagon $2,680  00 

"    To  one  barrel  (three  bushels,) 

Apples,  at$35 105  00 

"    To   expenses   on   Apples     and 

three  empty  barrels 20  00 

$2,805  09 
Cr.  By  280,^   gallons  Sorghum  Sy- 
rup, at  $10 $2,805  00 

We  append  too,  with  some  satisfaction,  the 
following  postscript  by  the  manufacturer, 
after  receiving  the  syrup.  "  We  are  well 
pleased  with  the  syrup,  and  think  it  equal  to 
any  we  ever  bought  before  the  war." 
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INQUIRIES  AND  ANSWERS. 

W.  H.  P.,  Winnsboro'.  During  the  sum- 
mer and  warm  spells  of  weather  in  the  winter, 
my  cows  fall  off;  their  milk  will  not  sonr, 
nor  will  the  cream  rise;  the  milk  turns  a 
greenish  color  and  seems  to  spoil.  Can  you 
tell  the  cause  or  give  a  remedy. 

We  confess  to  an  inability  to  diagnose  this 
case.  It  is  easy  enough  to  account  for  cows 
getting  poor,  milk  not  souring,  or  cream  not 
rising  in  the  wintertime,  but  why  this  should 
take  place  in  the  summer  time,  or  in  warm 
weather  in  winter,  is  something  we  cannot 
account  for.  That  greenish  hue  to  the  milk 
arises  from  its  poverty. 

We  advise  our  friend  to  feed  -his  cows  on 
good,  strong,  wholesome,  rich  food,  for  a 
fortnight,  (boiled  peas,  meal,  bran  and  hay,) 
and  if  there  is  no  improvement,  convert  them 
into  beef  as  soon  as  they  can  be  fatted. 
Change  the  breed. 

G.  W.  T.,  Spartanburg.  Can  we  not  so 
arrange  our  compost  heaps  with  a  ditch  at  the 
bottom  and  "spangled"  perforated  tubes  run- 
ning nearly  up  through  the  heap,  then  burn 
sulphur  in  a  stove  below,  with  the  pipe  and 
tube  running  into  the  ditch  under  the  heap, 
and  thus  obtain  all  the  sulphuric  acid  we 
need  ? 

Tell  "Pomona"  to  put  a  handful  of  salt 
around  each  tree,  and  he  will  not  be  troubled 
with  borers. 

We  think  our  friend  would  pay  pretty  dear 
for  his  sulphur  whistle-  Better  buy  the  acid. 
It  osts  too  little  to  venture  the  trial  of  mak- 
ing it  at  home-  Wherefore  the  necessity  of 
so  much  sulphuric  acid  any  way,  except  to 
dissolve  bones  ?  Compost  heaps  will  decay 
quite  fast  enough  when  scattered  as  manure 
and  before  scattering  should  be  sprinkled  with 
plaster.  Read  the  article  on  plaster  else- 
where in  this  number  of  the  Rural. 

That  salt  experiment  may  do  for  an  orch- 
ard, but  it  reminds  us  of  a  receipt  a  man  gave 
us  once  for  killing  sassafras  bushes-  Drop  a 
handful  of  salt  around  the  root  of  each  one. 
We  counted  the  bushes  on  a  half  acre  of  land, 
and  averaging  the  handful  of  salt  at  a  gill,  we 
found  the  salt  was  worth  more  }ier  half  acre 
than  the  land  was  by  the  acre.  We  hope 
"  Pomona's"  fruit  trees  are  not  as  thick  on 
the  ground  as  was  our  sassafras  bushes.  The 
experiment  is  worth  trying. 


"  MAKING  MONEY  OVER  THE  LEFT." 

The  Agricnltural  Commissioner  of  Georgia, 
addressed  a  letter  of  inquiry  to  the  various 
railroads  in  the  State,  as  to  the  shipments  and 
receipts  of  farm  products  during  the  year  end- 
ing 1st  April,  1876.  Only  the  Georgia  Railroad 
replied  This  Road  with  all  its  branches  runs 
through  nineteen  Counties,  and  ramifies  about 
one-fifth  the  territory  of  Georgia.  Its  re- 
ceipts of  corn,  wheat,  oats,  meal,  flour,  bacon, 
lard,  butter,  hay,  and  fertilizers,  amounted  in 
round  numbers  to  eight  and  a  half  millions  of 
dollars  worth,  estimated  at  the  credit  price, 
(and  eighty  per  cent-  of  the  consumers  are 
reported  as  having  purchased  on  a  credit.) 

This  same  Road  shipped  cotton  and  peas 
to  the  value  of  nine  and  a  half  millions  of  dol- 
lars. 

With  the  balance  to  their  credit,  or  one 
million  dollars,  these  consumers  were  to  buy 
clothing,  sugar,  coffee,  and  tea,  and  pay  their 
taxes  and  su^jport  the  schools.  These  would 
consume  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  million 
of  dollars,  and  thus  leave  the  insignificant 
sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars, as  a  net  earning  from  the  labor  of  per- 
haps fifty  thousand  adults,  to  be  credited  to 
a  population  of  at  least  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  souls. 

Well,  if  these  people  could  lock  up  their 
appetites  for  a  generation,  and  wear  their  old 
clothes  meanwhile,  this  fund  at  compound 
interest  might  accumulate  to  a  fortune  for 
each.  But  if  either  of  those  consumers  smokes 
a  pipe,  chews  tobacco,  or  takes  two  drinks  of 
crooked  whiskey  during  the  year,  woe  be  unto 
his  future  prospects. 

Verily  the  producers  of  the  South  will  be 
cornered  after  a  while,  and  forced  to  forsake 
their  evil  ways  of  buying  what  they  grow.  We 
hope  Dr.  Janes  will  push  these  reports ;  they 
will  hold  up  the  absurdity  of  our  ways  to 
the  world's  gaze  in  a  more  forcible  light  than 
has  been  heretofore  attempted. 

The  Dr.  concludes  his  report  with  the  fol- 
lowing remarks : 

The  large  quantity  of  fertilizers  being  pur- 
chased this  season,  indicates  the  intention  on 
the  part  of  the  farmers  of  the  State  to  plant 
largely  in  cotton  the  coming  season,  as  the 
bulk  of  jMirchased  fertilizers  is  applied  to  that 
crop,  -.'"armers  are,  therefore,  urged  to  con- 
sider carefully  the  above  figures,  and  to  stop 
this  ruinous  drain  upon  their  industry,  by 
planting  sufficient  provision  crops  to  secure 
ample  supplies  of  all  kinds  for  home  con- 
sumption. This  conclusion  is  inevitable,  from 
the  above  figures,  that  there  can  be  no  pros- 
perity for  any  class  of  our  people  under 
the  present  agricultural  practice  of  the  State. 
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In  view  of  the  difficulties  attending  raising 
pork  in  Georgia,  in  consequence  of  stealage 
and  cholera,  farmers,  in  sections  of  the  State 
where  the  sugar-cane  cannot  be  raised,  are 
urged  to  plant  sorghum,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  syrnp  as  a  partial  substitute  for  bacon 
in  finding  their  laborers. 

However  unpalatalde  the  above  facts  may 
be  to  the  pride  of  the  farmers  of  Georgia, 
they  are  indebted  to  the  managers  of  the 
Georgia  Railroad  for  the  above  valuable  and 
instructive  facts.  It  is  hoped  they  will  profit 
by  the  lessons  which  they  teach,  by  adopting  a 
more  wise  and  self-sustaining  policy  in  their 
future  farm  economy.  Renewed  efforts  will 
be  made  to  secure  similar  statistics  from  the 
other  railroads  of  the  State,  with  the  liope 
that  they  may  be  induced  to  follow  the  public- 
spirited  example  of  the  Georgia  Railroad 
Company. 


IMPROVED  IMPLEMENTS. 

We  have  latterly  presented  to  our  readers 
quite  a  variety  of  notices  in  our  advertising 
columns  of  improved  implements.  With  this 
number  of  the  Rural,  Mr.  A.  B.  Farquhar, 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Works,  puts 
in  a  claim  for  patronage. 

The  manufacture,  by  machinery,  of  every 
imaginable  implement  used  by  the  farmer 
has  been  carried  to  such  a  perfection  that  if 
the  Southern  farmer  could  only  control  the 
labor  of  the  country  profitably,  and  would 
systematize  his  time,  as  economy  and  profit 
suggests,  with  the  use  of  these  improved  im- 
plements, the  net  profits  of  a  Southern  farmer 
would  be  as  great  as  the  average  loss  is  now 
excessive.  The  average  Southern  one-horse 
plough  stock,  for  instance,  doesn't  vary  a 
great  deal  in  shape  from  the  stock  used  by 
the  Egyptians  two  thousand  years  ago. 

A  second  thought,  by  the  way,  says,  why 
should  it?  The  same  stupid  descendant  of 
Ham  uses  it  now,  and  in  a  majority  of  cases 
makes  it  now,  that  used  and  made  it  then. 
And  how  much  more  scientific  is  the  African 
of  to-day,  though  blessed  with  the  christian- 
izing civilization  of  Southern  association,  than 
lie  was  in  the  days  of  Pharaoh  ? 

The  negroes  made  most  of  our  plough 
stocks,  and  shajjed  without  regard  to  ease  of 
draft,  they  drag  heavily,  last  but  a  year,  are 
thrown  aside,  and  the  same  experience  is 
tested  the  succeeding  year.  An  imi)roved 
plough  stock,  made  upon  scientific  principles, 
and  taken  care  of,  will  last  half  a  generation 
and  pay  for  itself  every  season  in  lessening 


horse  feed  and  improving   the  cultivation  of 
the  crops. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  every  description 
of  improved  implements. 
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We  have  received  from  the  author  a  hand- 
somely bound  copy  of  "  Mentor  in  the  Gran- 
ges and  Homes  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry," 
by  Rev.  A.  B.  Goosh,  first  chaplain  of  the 
National  Grange. 

Also,  from  Messrs.  Orange,  Judd  &  Co.,  of 
New  York,  "The  Shepherd's  Manual,"  a 
practical  treatise  on  "  the  Sheep,"  designed 
especially  for  American  shepherds,  by  Henry 
Stewart. 

We  have  not  had  time  to  read  either  of 
these  books,  but  will  do  so,  and  frankly  tell 
our  readers  in  the  Rural  for  June  what  we 
think  of  them.  They  treat  of  two  subjects 
than  which  there  is  nothing  more  interesting 
to  us — the  Grange  and  the  Sheep. 


THE  CENTENNIAL  COMMISSIONERS. 

A  friend  writes  us  to  know  what  has  be- 
come of  the  Centennial  Commissioners  "said 
to  have  been  appointed  by  the  Governor," 
and  wonders  why  they  are  not  interesting  tlie 
people  in  this  great  national  jubilee. 

Easy  enougli  answered.  The  Governor  did 
appoint  a  "  team,"  but  the  State  (?)  refused 
j  to  grease  the  wheels,  and  the  team  kicked  out 
of  harness. 


RULES    FOR  PARENTS'  PARADISE. 

A  woman,  than  whom  we  do  not  think  there 
is  a  better  on  earth,  handed  us  the  following, 
with  a  request  to  publish,  remarking  that, 
though  she  had  seen  them  in  two  or  three 
papers,  they  are  worthy  "  a  place  in  the  pic- 
ture," as  a  standing  advertisement.  Some- 
body's "better  half,"  sitting  beside  us,  said  : 
"  Yes,  if  I  could  only  enforce  those  rules  I 
would  not  have  to  scold  half  so  much."  We 
wonder  if  every  good  mother  will  not  think 
the  .same  thing  after  reading  them  : 

We  came  across  a  little  article  the  other 
day,  consisting  of  a  copy  of  rules  and  regula- 
tions, which  the  writer  said  he  found  pinned 
upon  the  wall  of  a  house  where  lived  a  large 
family  of  remarkably  well-behaved  children. 
If  you  think  it  would  be  hard  work  to  keep  so 
many  of  them  in  mind  all  tlie  time,  just  think 
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also  what  a  happy    place  it  would   make  of 
lioine  it"  you  only  could      Here  they  are: 

I.  Shut  every  door  after  you,  and  without 
slamming  it. 

2.  Never  shout,  jump,  or  run  in  the  house. 

3.  Never  call  to  persons  upstairs,  or  in  the 
next  room  ;  if  you  wish  to  speak  to  them,  go 
quietly  where  they  are. 

4  Always  speak  kindly  and  politely  to  ser- 
vants, if  you  would  have  them  do  the  same 
to  you. 

5.  When  told  to  do,  or  not  to  do,  a  thing, 
by  either  parent,  never  ask  why  you  should 
or  should  not  do  it. 

6  Tell  of  your  own  faults  and  misdoings, 
not  of  those  of  your  brothers  and  sisters. 

7.  Carefully  clean  the  mud  or  snow  off  your 
boots  l)efore  entering  the  house. 

8.  Be  prompt  at  every  meal  hour. 

9.  Never  sit  down  at  the  table  or  in  the 
parlor  with  dirty  hands  or  tumbled  hair. 

10.  Never  interrupt  any  conversation,  but 
wait  patiently  your  turn  to  speak. 

II.  Never  reserve  your  good  manners  for 
company,  but  be  equally  polite  at  home  and 
abroad. 

12  Let  your/?-s<,  last,  and  best  confidant  be 
your  mother. 


WHO  KNOWS? 


Who  knows  where  pins  and  needles  go, 

Where  all  the  buttons  stray  ? 
Who  knows  where  all  the  pennies  go, 

That  somehow  get  away  ? 
Who  knows  how  all  the  china  breaks 

That  wasn't  touclied  at  all? 
How  baby  got  so  black  a  bruise, 

And  never  gets  a  fall  ? 

Who  knows  whence  all  tlie  fashions  come 

And  where  they  disappear? 
Why  one  brief  month  should    make  a  fright 

Of  what  was  "  such  a  dear?  " 
Who  knows  how  little  bills  can  swell 

To  such  prodigious  size? 
Who  knows,  indeed,  what's  going  on 

Beneath  his  very  eyes  ? 

Who  knows  just  where  her  husband  goes 

When  "  business  "  keeps  him  out? 
Who  knows  when  best  to  wear  a  smile 

And  when  to  wear  a  pout? 
Who  knows  the  time  to  face  the  fact 

That  she's  no  longer  young  ? 
Who  knows  how  best  to  speak  her  mind 

And  how  to  hold  her  tongue? 

Who  knows  the  most  convenient  day 

To  bring  a  friend  to  dine  ? 
Who  knows  the  half  of  what  he  spends 

On  clubs,  cigars,  and  wine  ? 
Wlio  knows  one  bonnet  cannot  last 

A  woman  all  her  life  ? 
Who  knows  the  woman  is  the  same 

When  sweetheart  turns  to  wife  ? 


Who  knows  why  all  the  pretty  girls 

Are  often  last  to  go  ? 
How  all  the  ugly  women  wed 

Who  never  have  a  beau  ? 
W^hy  small  men  fancy  wives  so  large, 

And  large  men  fancy  small  ? 
Who  know.s,  in  fact,  how  half  the  world 

Was  ever  matched  at  all  ? 

Who  knows  how  far  to  trust  a  friend, 

How  far  to  hate  a  foe  ? 
Just  when  to  speak  a  kindly  Yes, 

And  when  a  sturdy  No  ? 
Who  knows — the  grim  old  Grecian  sage 

Says  gravely,  save  thyself, 
The  wisest  man  in  all  the  world 

Is  he  who  knows  himself. 


COOKING  AND  HOUSEKEEPING. 

This,  to  my  mind,  constitutes  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  emjdoymetits  of  woman,  for  her 
home  cannot  be  rendered  comfortable  without 
this  knowledge,  nor  the  inmates  happy ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  I  am  opposed  to  the  oppo- 
site sex  making  a  common  drudge  of  her. 

As  soon  as  the  graduate  returns  home  there 
is  a  party  given  in  honor  of  the  event,  which 
constitutes  her  debut  into  society.  Now  im- 
provements of  every  kind  are  abandoned 
for  pleasure,  and  she  is  thrown  into  the  so- 
ciety of  gentlemen  of  cultivation  and  means. 
She  soon  finds  herself  betrothed,  and,  ere 
long  is  married.  The  generous  husband  t.akes 
her  to  his  home,  and  places  her  over  his  en- 
tire interests  there,  as  his  best  friend  and 
constant  companion,  feeling  satisfied  that  what 
she  does  will  be  right;  and  he  goes  to  his 
place  of  business,  where  he  strives  diligently 
and  successfully  to  provide  her  with  ifll  that 
is  needful.  Servants  are  at  her  command. 
She  says  to  this  one,  "Go  !"  and  he  goeth  ;  to 
another,  "Do  this!"  and  he  doeth 't.  His 
money  is  at  her  disposal,  and  her  store-room 
is  kept  well  .supplied  with  all  that  may  be 
required  She  goes  to  these  stores,  followed 
by  the  cook,  to  give  out  her  dinner.  Now 
she  finds  herself  in  a  sad  predicament,  for 
no  matter  how  well  she  may  be  able  to  say 
what  her  husband  would  like  to  have  for  his 
dinner,  she  does  not  understand  in  what  quan- 
tities to  give  out.  The  consequence  is  the 
mistress  is  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  hired 
servant,  she  dictating  to  the  mistress  as  to  the 
quai  titles.  And  how  often  is  it  the  case  that 
the  servant,  who  has  her  own  company  to 
entertain,  takes  advantage  of  this  ignorance, 
and  calls  for  mnch  more  than  is  really  re- 
quired. Thus  the  wife,  through  her  igno- 
rance of  housekeeping,  is  each  day  crippling 
the  husband,  who  is  doing  all  he  possibly  can 
to  provide 

It  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be  denied,  that 
mothers  are  greatly  in  fault  that  they  do  not 
have  their  daughters  learn  at  home,  the  art  of 
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housekeeping  and  cooking,  before  they  are 
given  in  marriage.  One  wlio  knows  nothing 
of  housework,  cannot  tell  how  long  it  will 
take  to  put  a  room  in  order.  So,  when  she 
semis  a  servant  to  do  this,  has  to  depend  en- 
tirely on  the  honesty  of  the  servant.  If  the 
servant  is  disposed,  siie  can  idle  away  her 
time,  for  tiiey  soon  become  aware  of  this  ig- 
norance on  the  part  of  the  mistress,  and  tlie 
consequence  is  another  servant  must  be  called 
in  to  help,  who  must  be  paid  and  fed,  thereby 
adding  to  the  expenses  of  the  house,  which 
might  be  avoided  if  the  wife  had  the  proper 
training  as  a  housekeeper.  Of  all  things,  let 
all  the  girls 

LEARN  HOW  TO  COOK, 
not  only  a  little  ornamental  preparation  for 
cooking,  but  cook  a  good,  substantial  meal 
with  their  own  hands,  make  and  bake  bread, 
pies,  and  cakes  of  various  kinds,  as  well  as  to 
cook  meats,  or  anything  they  can  get.  Daugh- 
ters should  be  provided  with 

A  GOOD  COOK  BOOK, 
and   allowed  to   practice,  even  if  they  should 
waste,  sometimes,  in  their  efforts  to  learn. 

How  much  mortification  would  be  saved 
wives,  if  this  plan  were  universally  carried 
out.  The  writer  of  this  well  remembers  the 
many  sad  failures  on  account  of  her  ignorance 
on  this  subject.  I  boarded  out  after  mar- 
riage for  three  years,  and,  at  last,  had  to 
come  to  my  duty,  with  two  little  babie.s,  a 
kind  and  indulgent  husband,  who  provided 
all  things  needful.  For  the  benefit  of  the 
young,  I  will  relate  one  day's  experience, 
hoping  it  may  cause  some  one  to  pay  the 
necessary  attention  to  these  things  in  time  to 
save  her  feelings. 

My  'husband  left,  after  breakfast,  for  his 
store.  After  he  was  gone,  I  bathed  and  dressed 
the  dear  babies,  curled  their  flaxen  hair,  and 
gave  them  tiie  last  finishing  touch,  when  in 
came  Susan,  tiie  nurse,  with  this  sad  message  : 
''Oh,  Miss,  aunt  Lucy  says  she  has  gone  to 
bed  sick,  and  can't  cook  dinner."  My  heart 
fell  within  me.  I  looked  at  m^'  helpless  boys, 
and  felt  as  helpless  as  they.  I  walked  down 
stairs  in  a  hopeless  condition,  and  looked  into 
that  well-filled,  and  long-to-be-remembered 
market  basket.  There  was  a  nice  piece  of 
fresh  meat,  (my  husband  went  himself  to 
market.)  I  could  not  tell  whether  it  was 
beef,  mutton,  or  pork.  There  was  a  variety 
of  beautiful  vegetables,  but  what  to  do  with 
them,  that  was  the  question  I  could  not  an- 
swer. After  due  reflection  I  sent  Susan  to 
the  store.  I  said  to  her:  "Tell  your  master 
that  he  must  dine  at  the  hotel  to  day,  as  Lucy 
is  sick."  Having  despatched  her,  I  took  my 
babies  and  tried  to  think  what  to  do,  and 
where  to  begin.  In  the  course  of  a  few  mo- 
ments a  man  from  the  hotel  kitchen  made  his 
appearance,  saying  he  had  been  sent  to  cook 
dinner      This  relieved  me  greatly.    Husband 


preferred  dining  with  his  family,  cost  what  it 
would.  There  I  was,  had  never,  in  all  my 
life,  done  anything  in  the  kitclien.  I  could 
send  out  and  buy  bread  and  cake  for  tea. 
Even  now,  though  long  years  have  passed, 
and  husband  and  sons  are  in  the  cold  grave,  I 
blush  to  think  what  a  poor,  useless  wife  that 
good  man  had. 

In  a  word,  I  beg  all  girls,  if  they  would  be 
happy  and  save  mortification,  to  learn  to 
cook  and  keep  house ;  and  be  sure,  before 
they  get  a  husband,  that  they  are  able  to  cook 
his  dinner,  should  circumstances  require  it. 
And  one  other  accomplishment  is  very  rare 
among  our  girls,  and  it  would  be  very  well 
for  them  to  learn,  that  as  tliey  go  along — I 
mean 

THE  ART  OF  IRONING- 

Many  girls  are  brought  up  bj-  parents  who 
are  able  to  keep  them  from  all  these  things  ; 
bnt,  as  time  passes  and  they  marry,  they  fre- 
quently find  their  husbands  unable  to  pay  for 
all,  and  yet  save  some  money  every  month. 
Much  money  could  be  saved  in  this  way  if  the 
wire  only  understood  these  things:  and  unless 
she  does  she  cannot  teach  others,  or  even  su- 
perintend her  domestic  duties  as  she  should. 
Depend  upon  it,  girls,  many  a  young  man  is 
single  to-day  because  he  cannot  aflford  to 
marry  one  who  will  be  no  help,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  he  will  not  condescend  to  luarry 
beneath  his  social  rank.  As  he  values  social 
position,  he  remains  unmarried. 

So,  I  beg  all  girls  to  lay  aside  all  false  pride 
and  learn  to  work.  Tliere  never  was,  and 
never  will  be  too  many  workers.  Servants 
art  so  scarce,  we  all  know  a  good  housekeeper 
can  make  herself  independent  anywhere. 

[_McDuffie  Journal,  Ga. 


A  ROUGH  ARRAIGNMENT. 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Favour,  of  Summit  County, 
Ohio,  pays  her  respects  in  piquant  style  to  the 
"grumbling"  wives  of  the  "grumbling" 
farmers  of  the  Northwest.  We  publish  be- 
low her  letter  to  the  New  York  Tribune,  and 
ask  our  wives  of  Southern  farmers  to  read  it, 
but  don't  take  a  word  of  it  to  themselves,  for 
surely  the  cap  doesn't  fit  any  good  Southern 
wife,  farmer's  or  '"any  other  man's;"  but  it 
is  just  well  enough  to  know  how  other  people 
in  other  climes  can  rail  at  each  other. 

This  is  the  letter  : 

I  have  read  with  considerable  interest  the 
numerous  letters  of  complaint  from  Western 
farmers'  wives,  aiul  a  few  lines  from  a  disin- 
terested source  may  be  acceptable.  Although 
I  am  not  a  farmer's  wife,  my  opportunities  for 
learning  something  of  their  trials  and  hard- 
ships have  lieen  favorable,  having  taught 
school  in  Illinois  and  Nebraska,  my  home, 
for  some  years,  being  among  the  better  class 
of  Western  farmers.  In  general  farmers' 
wives  do  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  work 
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because  they  like  to  do  it,  or  because  pride, 
wliieh  rules  as  desputically  in  the  iitlle  worUl 
of  the  farmer  as  anywhere,  compels  them  to 
do  it.  Probably  the  farmer's  wife  who  could 
not  attend  the  "  iShakspeare  Reading"  be- 
cause she  had  to  knit,  preferred  to  knit.  The 
love  of  books  and  learning — that  longing  for 
something  higher  and  better -are  not  gar- 
ments which  can  be  put  on  and  laid  aside  at 
will,  but  have  a  stronger  hold  u])on  us  ;  and 
had  she  cared  particularly  abo\it  the  readings, 
ready-made  socks  could  have  been  easily  ob- 
tained, and  the  coveted  leisure  secured  ;  but 
the  pride  in  her  home-made  sock  was  stronger 
titan  her  love  or  appreciation  of  Shakspeare. 
The  farmer's  wife,  thirsting  for  knowledge 
and  culture,  can  find  some  leisure  to  satisfy 
it.  Wherever  the  Tribune  goes  the  literature 
it  creates  a  taste  for  can  go  also,  and  the 
woman  so  overburdened  with  work  that  she 
finds  no  time  for  self-improvement  manages 
.  somehow  to  find  time  to  put  together  an  acre 
or  so  of  patchwork,  of  which  she  is  as  proud 
as  some  are  of  their  libraries.  p]ach  patch  i.s 
eloquent  to  her;  the  gorgeous  quilt  is  a  fami- 
ly iiistory  ;  the  leaves  are  patches  all  the  way 
from  the  great-grandmother's  wedding  dress 
down  to  the  last  baby's  frock  ;  and  the  poor 
woman  who  can't  find  time  to  sati.-fy  her  un- 
utterable longings  for  advancement  will  bore 
one  for  hours  with  the  history  of  each  par- 
ticular patch,  with  the  interminable  reminis- 
cences they  suggest.  Yes,  much  of  the  work 
of  which  farmers'  wives  complain  is  far  re- 
moved from  martyrdom.  The  cases  are  rare 
where  help  could  not  be  procured  if  fair  wages 
were  offered  and  a  reasonable  amount  of  work 
required-  Hired  girls  in  the  country  are  ex- 
pected to  do  twice  the  work  for  tlie  same 
wages  paid  in  town  ;  and  who  can  blame  them 
for  taking  the  easier  position  ? 

There  is  no  more  reason  why  farmers'  wives 
should  not  find  time  for  self-improvement 
than  why  their  sitting-rooms  are  not  cheered 
in  winter  by  flowers  and  vines ;  than  why  they 
make  heavy  unpalatable  bread  and  salvey 
butter;  than  why  they  live  in  ill-ventilated 
houses,  whose  walls  are  black  with  the  smoke 
and  grease  of  years;  than  why  they  take  no 
care  of  their  teeth,  or  work  in  the  garden 
under  a  broiling  sun  with  bare  arras,  when  it 
would  be  more  comfortable  to  have  them  pro- 
tected— as  if  a  clean  smooth  hand  and  white 
arm  were  not  as  of  much  value  to  one  woman 
as  another,  and  did  not  go  to  make  up  that 
which  no  woman  can  disregard  with  impuni- 
ty. In  truth,  for  chronic  grumblers,  com- 
mend me  to  the  farmer,  both  male  and  female  ; 
they  do  not  know  how  to  live  ;  their  end  and 
aim  is  to  get  rich  ;  not  that  they  ever  enjoy 
any  of  the  advantages  which  riches  are  sup- 
posed to  bestow,  such  as  a  trip  to  Europe,  a 
winter's  residence  in  town,  a  college  course 
for  the  boys,  a  piano  for  the  girls,  or  a 
choice    collection  of    books    and    paintings. 


Books  and  paintings,  indeed  !  To  the  ordi- 
nai'v  Western  farmer  a  book  is  a  book.  (Jne 
is  as  good  as  another,  and  the  author  of  the 
least  account.  A  dime  novel  ranks  as  high 
as  Dickens  or  George  Eliot,  and  is  vastly 
more  appreciated.  Paintings!  These  they 
buy  by  the  square  yard,  and  prefer  them  on 
rollers  like  a  map  ;  brilliantly  colored  battle 
scenes,  with  a  row  of  victorious  generals  in 
the  margin,  are  superior  to  the  choicest  chro- 
mos.  No  ;  to  the  farmer,  more  wealth  means 
more  land,  and  it  is  seldom  that  the  wife  is 
less  grasjiing  than  the  husband.  More  land 
means  more  work  and  more  care,  and,  being 
unacquainted  witli  obstacles  and  dr.iwbacks, 
the  weariness  and  heartaches  attending  the 
pursuits  of  other  people,  they  imagine  that  all 
the  hard  rubs  come  to  them. 

They  do  not  appreciate  their  advantages. 
With  plenty  of  fresh  air,  they  keep  it  out  of 
their  houses.  With  a  good,  clean,  and  ample 
roof,  they  have  no  cistern.  Their  hands  chap 
and  crack,  but  soap  they  think  will  injure  the 
skin.  Longing  for  the  higher  and  better,  they 
do  not  know  that  pure  air,  rain-water,  and 
soap  are  steps  toward  culture  There  is  no 
high  comedy  in  the  farmer's  life.  It  is  too 
dreadfully  earnest.  Birth,  marriage,  death, 
three  great  events  ;  all  else  is  work  and  fault- 
finding ;  hard  work,  simply  because  they 
choose  to  make  it  so  ;  fault-finding,  because 
others  will  not  do  their  work  and  leave  them 
all  the  time  for  grumbling.  How  can  we  show 
much  sympathy  for  tliose  whose  misery  arises 
from  that  which  should  be  a  blessing  ?  How 
many  women  are  in  the  land  whose  lives  are 
crushed  and  darkened  for  the  want  of  the 
things  which  are  such  a  cur.se  to  the  overbur- 
dened Western  women,  wives  of  mechanics 
and  unskilled  laborers  in  the  East,  mothers 
of  large  families  with  nothing  to  feed,  clothe, 
and  educate  them,  but  tliat  which  one  pair  of 
hands  can  earn  ;  and  how  many  willing  hands 
are  now  idle  ?  Isn't  it  time  we  heard  from 
this  class  ?  The  poor  Western  woman  whose 
husband  is  worth  the  pitiful  sum  of  $100,000 
should  know  that  there  are  worse  things  than 
milking  cows  or  cooking  for  hired  hands, 
such  as  having  no  cows  to  milk  and  no  money 
to  buy  the  milk  with. 


THE  SHAKERS. 


So  .seldom  has  the  South  been  visited  by 
representatives  of  the  many  religious  sects  of 
the  North,  that  we  know  but  little  of  the  half 
of  their  isms.  Every  one  has  heard  of  The 
Shakers  of  New  Lebanon,  New  York,  but 
of  them  we  know  nothing  beyond  the  fact  of 
their  peculiar  existence.  We  publish  below 
an  interview  by  the  editor  of  the  Brooklyn 
Argus  with  one  of  the  leading  spirits  of  tha 
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band  of  celibates-  Its  perusal  will  interest 
and  instruct. 

"  Tills  niornincr  there  came  into  the  Argus 
office  three  Shakers  from  New  Lebanon.  Tlie 
eldest  of  the  tiiree  was  Frederick  W.  Evans, 
the  recognized  head  of  the  Shaker  people  in 
America.  Elder  Evans  is  sixty-seven  years 
old.  He  is  fully  six  feet  in  heiglit,  his  eyes 
are  bright,  there  is  a  ruddy  glow  on  his  face, 
the  grasp  of  his  hand  is  warm  and  cordial. 
He  was  dressed  in  the  quaint  Shaker  garb  of 
gray-blue  homespun.  The  traditional  wide- 
brimmed  Sliaker  hat  covered  bis  head,  and 
the  coats,  capes,  cloaks,  furs,  and  wrappings 
which  the  Elder  wore,  suggested  comfort  in 
the  coldest  weather. 

"  I  see  you  are  to  speak  in  the  Academy  of 
Music  to-night." 

"  Yea,  we  come  to  Brooklyn  to  try  a  little 
experiment." 

"  What  is  your  object.  Elder,  in  visiting 
Brooklyn  at  this  particular  time?  " 

Elder  Evans — Converts  to  Shakerism  gene- 
rally come  on  the  heels  of  a  revival.  The 
great  Kentucky  revival,  in  1808,  helped  us 
materially. 

"  What  is  the  object  of  the  Shaker  frater- 
nity ?  " 

Elder  Evans — We  claim  that  Shakerism  is 
the  best  fruit  of  the  tree  of  humanity. 

"  But  you  are  a  celibate  order,  and  if  your 
views  should  prevail  everywhere,  the  tree  of 
humanity  would  bear  no  fruit." 

Elder  Evans— We  believe  in  the  exist- 
ence of 

TWO   ORDERS — 

the  reproductive,  tlie  natural  order,  and  the 
spiritual  order.  These  are  as  distinct  from 
each  other  as  the  sun  and  the  moon  are.  The 
light  of  the  moon  is  from  the  sun,  but  they 
don't  mingle  together  after  the  fashion  of  our 
Church  and  State  establishment. 

"  Have  the  vShakers  political  aims?" 
Elder  Evans — Oh,  yea  ;  we  believe  that 
woman  is  a  citizen — that  she  is  eligible  to 
office.  We  believe  that  the  government  of 
this  country  should  be  left  to  an  order  of 
celibates.  No  married  man  or  woman  should 
hold  an  office.  The  work  of  the  Government 
of  a  great  nation — the  grandest  of  all  jirob- 
lems— siiould  be  left  to  an  order  of  iiiti'l- 
lectual  celibates.  Married  men  and  women 
should  take  care  of  their  families. 

"  Then  you  do  believe  in  matrimony  ?  " 
Eider  Evans — Yea,  yea.     Why    our    very 
idea  of   God    is  duality.     We    believe    in    a 
Heavenly  Father  and  a  Heavenly  Mother. 
''  Do  you  accept  tiie  scriptures  ?" 
Elder  Evans — We   accept  the  scriptures  as 
so  much 

LITERATURE  OF  THE  JEWISH  NATION, 
but  we  do  not  accept  the  writings  as  the  Word 
of  God.      We  believe  that  Jesus  was  a  son  of 


God  in  the  same  sense  that  Ann  Lee,  the 
founder  of  Sliakerism,  was  a  daughter  of  God. 
Jesus  was  a  representative  spiritual  product 
of  tlie  Eastern  VVorld  as  Ann  Lee  was  of  the 
Western  World.  God  is  dual.  Jehovah  means 
he,  siie.  We  believe  in  the  du.dity  of  Deity, 
the  duality  of  Christ  spirit  and  the  duality  of 
the  men  and  women  whom  the  Christ  spirit 
inspires  on  earth. 

'•  But  believing  in  matrimony,  it  seems 
strange  that  you  do  not  practice  it." 

Elder  Evans — We  refrain,  believing  that 
we  cannot  have  generation  and  regeneration 
at  the  same  time.  \Ve  aim  to  elevate  and 
improve.  We  aim  to  arouse  the  highest 
moral,  intellectual  and  religious  elements  of 
tiie  race.  But  we  can't  serve  two  masters. 
It's  like  trying  to  be  a  man  and  a  child  at  the 
same  time. 

MOODY    AXU    SANKEY. 

"  You  spoke  disparagingly  of  the  mingling 
of  Churcli  and  State?" 

Elder  Evans — Yea ;  and  we  regret  to  see 
the  tendency  in  that  direction  in  America. 
Church  and  State  siiould  be  separate.  Tiiere 
is  a  very  determined  effijrt  on  the  part  of  such 
men  as  Moody  and  Sankey  to  subvert  (or  as 
they  call  it,  convert,)  our  Government  and 
bring  in  the  Bible  as  tlie  great  ruler.  Wiien 
that  is  done,  tlien  good-bye  to  our  iil)erties. 
The  compounding  and  confounding  of  religion 
and  civil  law  has  created  much  distress  and 
confusion  in  tlie  past,  and  we  believe  the  time 
has  come  for  tlieir  complete  separation. 

"Do  you  take  any  practical  interest  in 
politics  ?"" 

Polder  Evans — Nay  ;  hut  we  labor  to  bring 
about  {Mirer  and  better  Government.  As 
tilings  exist  now,  we  can  hardly  find  good 
material  with  which  to  create  Sliakers 

'•  Do  you  liave  many  applicants  from  out- 
siders desiring  to  join  you  ? 

Elder  Evans — Yea;  occasionally  we  have 
several  applications  in  a  day,  but  we  do  not 
receive  one-fourtii  of  those  who  apply. 

"What  papers  do  vou  read  in  vour  fami- 
lies?" 

Eider  Evans — We  read  tiieraail — from  the 
most  radical  to  tiie  most  oonservntive.  Some- 
times we  read  tiie  N^ew  York  Sun:  tiien  we 
read  the  Trihiine ;  tiien  we  read  one  of 
Beecher's  sermons  ;  tlien  we  read  Tom  Paine  ; 
we  read  Talmage  occasionally,  and  tiie  otlier 
niglit  we  read  one  of  Moody's  sermons.  Even 
our  ciiiidren  siiook  their  sides  with  laugliter 
at  Moody's  tiieoiogv. 

"So  you  iiavu  children  with  you  ?  " 

Elder  Evans — Yea,  verily.  When  tiie 
parents  join  us  tiiey  of  course  bring  their 
children.      We  have  a  numl)er  of  tiie  ytning. 

''  I  suppose  liiat  sometimes  your  youth 
have  an  anti-celibate  tendency?" 

Elider  Evans— Yea,  but  rarely  A  matri- 
monial tendency  on  the  part  of  a  young  man 
would  be 
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OBSERVED    IMMEDIATELY. 

We  sliould  discover  it  directly  in  his  move- 
ments, in  tlie  erect  way  he  holds  his  head,  in 
his  walk,  in  many  ways. 

"  Are  tliey  ever  obstinate?" 

Elder  Evans— Not  often  We  lahor  and 
deal  with  them.  We  talk  with  theiii  We 
say  to  them  the  sj>irit  yon  are  under  is  not 
of  our  order.  You  see  the  sword  must  turn 
every  way  to  guard  the  Tree  of  Life. 

''  How  many  Sliakers  are  there  in  Amer- 
ica? " 

Elder  Evans — About  four  thousand.  We 
are  self-supporting,  and,  compared  with  other 
religious  societies,  we  have  increased  in  en- 
cournging  proportion. 

••  Wiiat  religious  denomination  did  you 
leave  in  order  to  embrace  Shakerism  ?" 

Elder  Evans— I  was  born  in  England.  For 
five  years  I  was  a  Materialist.  I  believed 
with  Robert  Owen  and  Fanny  Wright.  In 
1830  I  embraced  the  Shaker  faith,  and  located 
at  New  Lebanon.  We  have  been  prospered 
materially  and  spiritually. 

The  famous  apostle  of  Shakerism  then  went 
into  a  very  able  review  of  the  political  situa- 
tion in  this  country,  displaying  great  famil- 
iarity with  uur  early  history.  Elder  Evans  is 
a  man  of  marked  abilitv." 


PICKLE  RECIPE. 


CONGRESS  PICKLES. 
Wash  the  cucumbers  ;  take  one  pint  of  fine 
salt  to  one  hundred  medium-sized  cucumbers, 
and  sprinkle  it  over  them  ;  pour  on  boiling 
hot  water  enough  to  cover  them  ;  let  them 
stand  forty-eight  hours  ;  take  them  out  of  the 
brine,  wipe  them,  put  them  in  the  jars,  and 
pour  over  them  scalding  hot  vinegar,  with  any 
gpices  you  like.  If  the  vinegar  becomes  taste- 
less, put  them  into  fresh  vinegar  before  using 
them.     Keep  them  covered  tight. 

No.  2.  Put  cucumbers  in  ground  salt  brine, 
always  keeping  a  small  quantity  of  salt  in  the 
bottom  of  the  cask  ;  putting  a  slight  weight  on 
them  to  keep  them  under  brine.  It  helps  to 
harden  them  to  put  a  small  piece  of  alum  in 
the  vinegar  when  pickled. 


THE    MAN    THAT    WOULD    DO    THE 
HOUSE-KEEPING. 

In  an  old  French  magazine  I  found  a  Nor- 
wegian story  translated  into  French,  which 
illustrates,  as  even  the  "  Danhury  News  man" 
could  not  do  better,  the  folly  of  an  attempt 
by  one  sex  to  take  the  place  and  perform  the 


appropriate  duties  of  the  other.  It  is  not  in 
this  instance  their  sex  which  is  held  up  to 
ridicule,  and  so  the  story  may  be  more  strong- 
ly commended  to  those  ladies  who  are  so  very 
ambitious  to  leaf)  into  spheres  for  which  they 
were  never  made.  Very  likely  the  story 
suffers  by  a  double  translation,  but  it  is  good 
enough  any  way.     Here  it  is  : 

There  was  once  a  quarrelsome  and  cavil- 
ling husband,  who  could  never  find  that  his 
wife  had  enough  to  do  in  the  house.  One 
evening,  as  he  returned  from  his  mowing,  he 
grumbled  and  scolded  .so  vehemently  that  his 
good  wife  said  to  him  : 

''  Nonsense,  father,  do  not  be  so  ugly. 
Would  you  like  to  change  work  with  me  to- 
morrow ?  You  shall  take  my  place  in  the 
house,  and  I  will  go  and  do  your  work  in  the 
field  " 

The  man  consented  with  glee,  laughing  at 
her  stupidity. 

"  Fine  work,"  said  he  to  himself.  "  Ten 
women  do  not  do  as  much  work  in  a  day  as 
one  man." 

In  the  morning  early,  the  woman,  with 
scythe  on  her  shoulder,  went  to  the  field. 
The  husband,  to  begin  with,  wished  to  make 
some  butter;  but  after  churning  a  few  minutes 
he  felt  thirsty,  and  went  down  into  the  cellar 
to  draw  some  beer.  While  the  cup  was  filling 
he  heard  ihe  pig  coming  into  the  house,  and 
fearing  he  would  upset  the  churn,  he  ran 
after  him  without  taking  care  to  replace  the 
faucet.  But  the  churn  was  already  upset,  and 
the  porker  was  paddling  in  the  cream,  which 
ran  away  on  the  stone  floor.  At  this  picture 
our  man  became  .so  angry  that  he  forgot  his 
beer,  and  put  himselfafter  the  pig  with  all  his 
legs.  When  he  reached  him  he  struck  him 
so  violent  a  blow  that  it  laid  him  dead  on 
the  ground.  He  observed  then  that  he  had 
the  faucet  still  in  his  hand,  and  he  hurried  to 
the  cellar,  but  he  was  too  late — all  the  beer 
had  run  out  of  the  cask. 

A  little  confused*  he  went  into  the  milk 
room,  and  finding  enough  cream  to  refill  the 
churn,  he  recommenced  making  butter  for 
dinner.  After  having  churned  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  he  remembered  that  the  cow  was  yet 
in  the  stable,  and  that  he  had  given  her  noth- 
ing, wet  or  dry,  although  it  was  already  late. 
As  he  had  not  time  to  take  her  to  the  pasture, 
he  took  the  notion  of  making  her  mount  the 
roof— for  the  cabin  was  covered  with  turf, 
and  the  grass  was  high  and  thick.  The  house 
leaned  against  a  hill-side,  and  a  plank  only 
was  necessary  to  enable  the  cow  to  reach  the 
roof.  But  our  man  did  not  dare  to  quit  the 
churn,  for  the  calf  was  running  and  capering 
about  everywhere,  and  he  was  afraid  it  might 
turn  it  topsy-turvy.  So  he  took  the  churn  on 
his  back  to  lead  tiie  cow  to  drink  before  put- 
ting heron  the  roof.  But  when  he  bent  down 
to  draw  the  water,  the  cream  fell  down  his 
neck,  and  ran  down  into  the  well. 
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Midday  approached,  and  he  had  no  butter. 
He  resolved  then  to  make  some  liasty  pud- 
ding, and  suspended  iii  the  fire  place  a  por- 
ridge pot  full  of  water.  Then  thinking,  of  a 
sudden,  that  the  cow  might  fall  and  break  her 
limbs,  he  mounted  the  roof  to  fasten  her. 
So  he  passed  a  cord  around  her  neck,  and 
took  care  to  drop  the  other  end  down  the 
chimney  that  he  might  fasten  it  around  his 
leg,  for  the  water  was  already  boiling,  and  he 
had  to  bray  the  groats.  While  he  was  thus 
occupied,  striving  to  make  up  lost  time,  the 
cow  fell,  and  her  weight  drew  the  man  roughly 
up  the  flue  of  the  chimney.  There  he  re- 
mained suspended,  bawling  as  if  possessed, 
and  beating  the  walls,  hlack  with  soot,  while 
the  beast  was  hovering  between  heaven  and 
earth. 

The  woman,  who  had  a  long  time  expected 
that  her  husband  would  call  her,  at  length 
lost  her  patience.  She  suspected  some  mis- 
adventure, and  came  back  to  the  house. 
When  she  saw  the  cow  in  that  sad  position, 
without  being  able  to  comprehend  what  had 
happened,  she  hastened  to  cut  the  cord  with 
the  scythe,  and  at  the  same  instant  the  man, 
tumbling  down  the  chimney,  fell  with  his 
head  in  the  porridge-pot. 

He  had  enough  of  that  experience.  The 
next  dav  he  went  to  mowing. 


HOW  TO  UNDEKSTAND  THE 
WEATHER. 

[Coatinueci  from  April  Number.] 

Professor  Blasius  establishes  these  laws 
from  the  following  observed  facts  : 

The  evidences  of  opposing  currents  are 
clouds.  There  are  no  storms  (except  in  des- 
erts) without  clouds.  They  form  whenever  a 
warm  current  meets  a  cold  one,  which  con- 
denses its  vapor,  or  when  a  warm  current 
rises  perpendicularly  to  a  cold  region.  The 
equatorial  current,  sloping  far  over  the  polar, 
as  in  winter,  develops  its  own  vapor  in  tiiin 
stripes,  which  are  the  precursors  of  a  winter 
storm.  Tlie  polar  current,  pushing  back  the 
equatorial,  as  in  summer,  condenses  the  vapor 
of  the  latter  in  heavy  masses,  the  cumalns.  H 
when  we  have  a  gentle  nortli  wind  we  see 
thin  stri[)es  rising  in  the  south  and  climbing 
northward  thicker  and  broader,  as  in  winter, 
we  know  that  a  northeast  storm  is  coming. 
It  may  oscillate  back  before  reaching  the 
zenith,  in  which  case  it  is  putofl'for  twelve 
or  twenty-four  hours,  but  is  sure  to  return.  If 
the  storm  passes  over  us,  comes  back  and 
clears  off  in  the  north,  our  next  change  will 
come  from  the  .south  as  before.  If  it  passes 
entirely  over  and  clears  from  the  south,  our 
next  cljange  will  be/?-oi/t  the  north. 

If,  in  ."summer,  we  see  a  long,  low  bank  of 
cumulus  cloud  rise  in  the  north,  when  the  wind 
is  southerly,  and  advance  slowly   against  the 


wind,  a  southeast  storm  is  coming.  The 
less  wind  there  is  with  us  the  more  probably 
will  it  burst  over  our  heads.  If  there  is  a 
dead  calm,  so  much  the  more  probability  of 
the  storm  being  near  ns.  If  the  weather  is 
very  sultry  as  well  as  calm,  the  storm  will  be 
very  heavy.  The  heat  and  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing show  violent  opposing  currents,  and  air 
in  a  state  of  compression  in  the  calm  region. 
Should  any  local  circumstance  suddenly  dis- 
turb the  equilibrium,  the  local  storm  will 
probably  be  very  violent.  Such  storms  often 
assume  the  character  of  tornadoes,  and  are 
found  to  follow  nearly  the  same  tracks  year 
after  year,  indicating  a  probably  local  origin. 
This  origin  Professor  Blasius  has  discovered, 
in  the  case  of  the  only  American  tornadoes 
that  have  been  scientifically  and  fully  ex- 
amined, to  be  the  configuration  of  the  ground. 
They  never  arise  on  plains.  Their  place  of 
formation  on  land  is  either  a  ravine  cut  in  a 
plain  by  the  sudden  turn  of  a  river,  or  the 
edge  of  a  sudden  descent  or  bluff.  At  sea  it 
is  alw.iys  near  an  island,  or  at  the  edge  of  !i 
warm  oceanic  current,  sucli  as  the  gulf 
stream,  producing  a  heated  column  of  air  in 
the  midst  of  cooler  air.  In  all  reported  cases 
the  tornado  moves  in  the  diagonal  of  the  two 
opposing  currents  of  air,  zigzagging  from  side 
to  side  and  forming  whirls  at  intervals.  It 
gathers  strength  at  every  ravine,  and  is  apt  to 
disappear  when  on  land  over  extensive  plains, 
frequently  coming  down  again  at  a  fresh  ra- 
vine, to  run  a  new  course  of  destruction.  Ocean 
tornadoes,  as  we  can  see  for  ourselves  in  every 
school  physical  geography  with  a  meteoro- 
logical map,  follow  the  directions  at  the  edge 
of  the  warm  currents,  and  skirt  the  coasts  of 
continents,  being  modified  by  the  conforma- 
tion of  the  earth  on  a  larger  scale.  Thus  the 
West  Indian  and  Mauritius  hurricanes  follow 
at  a  distance  the  lines  of  the  eastern  coasts  of 
North  America  and  Africa,  and  the  Asiatic 
typhoons  take  a  different  direction  entirely, 
some  following  the  southern  coast  of  Asia 
into  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  otliers  tearing  along 
the  Chinese  coast  with  the  Kuro  Siwo,  or 
Japan  current — literally  Black  Stream — to 
Japan.  In  each  case  they  keep  off  the  conti- 
nent, but  follow  the  line  of  the  ct)ast. 

With  these  larger  storms,  however,  it  i.s 
not  our  purpose  to  deal  at  present.  However 
interesting  to  a  student,  they  are  not  so 
valuable  to  us  as  the  answer  to  the  query, 
"Will  it  rain  to-morrow?" 

We  have  a  picnic  planned,  or  we  are  going 
fishing,  we  j)ropose  a  sail  or  a  riding  party, 
if  it  is  summer.  We  want  to  skate  if  it  is 
winter.  An  important  cpiestion  to  all  of  us 
is,  "  Will  it  rain  (or  snow)  to-morrow  ?  " 

The  signal  service  answers  our  query  for 
to-day  with  general  accuracy,  but  its  warnings 
often  come  too  late.  If  the  horses  are  at  the 
door,  and  the  iieavens  pretty  clear,  "  Old 
Prob."    is   rarely   consulted;  or  if  he  is,  we 
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agree  to  risk  it,  even  if  lie  propliecies  rain. 
Besides  this,  "  Old  Prob."  is  very  large  in 
his  generalizations,  and  unsatisfactory  as  to 
local  storms.  He  lumps  all  New  England  to- 
gether, and  all  the  MiiKlle  States  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  in  another  class,  and  says,  for 
instance  :  "  Higher,  foUowed  by  falling  baro- 
meter, southeasterly  to  northeasterly  winds, 
with  cool,  increasingly  cloudy  weather,  fol- 
lowed by  light  rains."  This  was  the  predic- 
tion for  New  England  and  Middk  States  for 
Julv  2,  1875,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  it 
was  somewhat  vague  for  local  guidance,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  contained  valuable  infor- 
mation to  those  who  knew  how  to  read  it. 
The  part  about  the  barometer  was  Greek  to 
many,  nay,  most  of  its  readers,  and  the  lati- 
tude of  wind  spread  over  a  whole  quadrant 
of  the  heavens.  The  "  increasingly  cloudy 
weather,  followed  by  light  rains."  was  plain 
enough,  hut  the  interesting  questions  were : 
Where  would  the  rainfall?  When  would  it 
begin?  Would  it  be  local  or  general?  and 
how  should  we  recognize  its  coming  a  few 
hours  previous?  The  writer  has  taken  the 
present  for  a  test  case  of  Blasius's  laws,  as 
occurring  during  the  writing  of  this  article, 
the  locality  being  Westchester  county,  within 
fifteen  miles  of  New  York.  It  is  in  these 
circumstances  that  Blasius  comes  to  our  aid 
and  teaches  us  how  to  interpret  the  language 
of  the  signal  service,  wliich  is  general,  and  to 
make  a  local  application,  as  well  as  to  make 
pretty  safe  local  predictions,  without  the  aid 
of  any  signal  service  or  barometer  at  all. 
"Higher,  followed  by  falling  barometer, 
southeasterly  to  northeasterly  winds,"  is  the 
information  ;  the  rest  is  the  corollary.  The 
information  means  a  cool  current  blowing 
over  us.  As  long  as  it  lasts  we  are  in  no 
danger  of  rain,  in  summer.  It  comes  from 
the  sea,  which  is  cool,  and  moves  over  the 
land,  which  is  warm.  What  vapors  it  carries 
will  be  held  in  suspension.  Its  coming  from 
the  east  shows  that  it  is  normal  and  natural. 
The  "  falling  barometer  "  means  a  check 
of  this  cool  current,  by  meeting  a  warm  one. 
At  the  place  of  meeting  the  warm  current 
will  condense  its  vapor  on  the  cool  one.  The 
result  will  be  a  mild  form  of  storm.  It  de- 
pends on  circumstances  which  current  takes 
the  aggressive,  and  where.  If  the  northern 
pushes  bick  the  southern,  it  will  make  a 
southeast  storm  to  all  places  south  or  south- 
west of  the  place  of  meeting,  with  warm,  sul- 
try weather  and  cumulus  cloud,  dark  and 
threatening.  If  the  warm  current  takes  the 
aggressive,  we  who  live  north  or  northeast  of 
the  place  of  meeting  shall  first  see  faint 
stripes  of  s<ra<us  cloud  in  the  .southwest,  our 
wind  being  northerly  and  easterly.  As  those 
stripes  advance  upward  our  wind  will  become 
fainter  and  more  fitful,  and  when  they  cross  the 
zenith  our  barometer  will  begin  to  fall.  When 
they   cover  the  sky  the  rain    will  fall,    and 


we  shall  have  a  mild  form  of  the  northeast 
or  characteristic  winter  storm.  It  will  be 
mild,  because  the  difi'erence  of  temperature 
of  the  two  currents  will  be  smaller  than  in 
winter. 

The  question  is  :  How  shall  we  know  where 
the  place  of  meeting  will  be,  and  whether  we 
are  north  or  south  of  it  ?  Here  the  German 
professor  comes  to  our  help.  If  our  wind  is 
north  and  east  and  we  see  the  stripes  in  the 
southwest,  we  are  north  of  the  place  of  meet- 
ing, and  a  northeast  storm  is  coming  toward 
us.  If  the  stripes  stop  and  go  back,  that 
storm  is  somewhere  south  of  us,  and  will 
come  back  to-morrow  at  latest.  If  it  comes 
back  and  again  retires  to-morrow,  it  will 
again  return  in  twelve  hours  at  latest.  At  all 
events,  with  our  northeast  cool  wind,  our 
next  change  will  come  from  the  southwest, 
and  we  shall  have  at  least  six  hours'  warning 
by  stripes  of  cloud  in  that  direction-  Till  it 
comes  from  there,  we  shall  have  fine  weather. 
When  it  has  come,  if  it  clears  in  the  south 
we  shall  have  warm  weather,  for  the  warm 
current  has  driven  the  cold  one  away  to  our 
north,  and  will  blow  over  us.  If  it  clears  in 
the  north  we  shall  have  cool  weather  again, 
for  the  cool  current  has  driven  back  the  hot 
one.  This  is  very  improbable,  however.  If 
it  does  take  place,  the  storm  will  at  once 
change  its  character  and  the  clouds  with  it. 
Tiie  light  gray  stratus  will  become  heavy 
black  cumulus,  the  contest  will  be  violent 
and  tornadoes  probably  at  the  place  of  meet- 
ing. So  much  for  the  possibilities.  Let  us 
come  to  the  actual  facts  on  the  2d  of  July, 
1875.  It  was  the  first  cool,  delicious  day 
after  a  long  and  sultry  season  of  heat.  Local 
storms,  with  thunder  aud  rain,  had  brewed 
up  and  burst  over  Westchester  county  and 
New  York  city  almost  every  evening,  leav- 
ing the  air  hotter  than  ever.  The  wind  re- 
mained southerly  and  every  storm  moved 
against  it.  The  writer,  being  anxious  to  test 
the  truth  of  Blasius's  laws,  watched  all  these 
storms.  As  the  German  predicted  so  it  came 
to  pass.  If  they  gathered  in  the  south,  it 
was  over  Long  Island  Sound,  and  they  moved 
south  in  every  instance.  If  they  were  in  the 
north,  ii  was  over  the  Hudson,  and  they  were 
to  move  south  and  involve  the  place  of  obser- 
vation. If  in  the  west,  they  were  over  New 
York  bay  and  moved  south,  we  just  grazing 
the  eastern  edge.  From  the  northeast  and 
east  they  never  came,  because  there  was 
nothing  but  land  there,  and  the  cold  air  over 
water  was  necessary  to  condense  them-  At 
last  came  the  news  from  "Old  Prob."  of  "an 
area  of  low  barometer,"  advancing  from 
Dakota  towards  Minnesota  and  the  lakes. 
Then  came  news  of  a  tornado  at  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota.  That  settled  the  character  of  the 
storm.  It  was  the  southeast  variety.  In 
other  words,  it  was  the  polar  current  advanc- 
ing to   restore  the  equilibrium  of  the  atmos- 
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phere  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  The  same 
day  came  news  of  a  very  simihir  tornado  in 
Europe,  passing  through  the  cities  of  Buda 
and  Pesth,  in  Hungary,  on  almost  the  same 
parallel  of  latitude  as  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 
After  the  tornadoes  the  change  of  weather 
was  rapid.  The  area  of  low  barometer  (the 
meeting  place  of  the  currents)  enlarged,  ad- 
vancing with  much  greater  speed-  Instead  of 
a  storm  it  became  a  sudden  change  of  weather ; 
for  slowly  advancing  storms  indicate  a  violent 
struggle  of  opposing  winds,  which  no  longer 
existed.  The  polar  current  drove  back  the 
equatorial  current  to  the  sea  coast,  and  cool 
weather  and  high  barometer  prevailed  for 
several  days.  The  northeast  wind,  which  de- 
flected by  the  Eocky  Mountains,  had  become 
a  nortiiwest  wind  in  Dakota,  revealed  its  polar 
origin  by  its  direction  in  New  England. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  next  change 
must  be  an  aggression  from  the  equator  to 
restore  the  equilibrium,  and  such  was  the 
case  on  the  2d  of  July,  1875. 

In  Westchester  county  the  following  were 
the  conditions  :  at  11  a.  m.  clear  sky,  wind 
east  and  northeast,  varying  to  southeast  at 
intervals.  On  the  northeast  horizon  (to 
windward)  a  few  light  cumulus  clouds,  disap- 
pearing as  they  climbed  higher.  In  the  souili- 
east  a  few  stripes  of  stratus,  irregular  and  at 
intervals.  Below  them  a  low,  faint  bank 
stretching  out  to  sea,  but  clear  and  high,  the 
sea  plainly  visible.  The  stripes  of  stratus 
were  slowly  dissipating.  Under  Blasius  rules, 
the  indication,  were  in  favor  of  fine  weather 
for  that  locality,  the  place  of  meeting  being 
further  south.  At  3  30  p.  m.  the  conditions 
were  nearly  the  same.  The  stratus  in  the 
southwest  had  disappeared ;  the  cumulus  in 
the  northeast  was  the  same  in  character,  but 
still  fainter.  While  "Old  Prob."  might  be 
correct  to  the  south  of  us,  Blasius  had  sup- 
plied in  our  place  of  obervation  the  local 
deficiencies  of  the  general  law  of  the  weather 
we  were  to  experience.  The  northeast  storm 
liad  oscillated  back,  with  a  probability  of  re- 
turn the  next  day,  as  far  as  we  were  locally 
concerned,  aiul  our  weather  wisdom,  or  rather 
thai  of  Blasius,  faithfully  applied,  had  proved 
entirely  satisfactory.  The  question  "  Will 
it  rain  to-morrow?  "  was  answered,  "Proba- 
bly yes,  and  certainly  more  or  less  cloudy 
weather.  If  not  to-morrow  morning  to- 
morrow night,  a  change  of  weather  to  warm 
and  wet.*" 

*  The  actual  chanbes  in  the  weather  turned  out 
a.s  folluvis  :  July  3(i.  Murniu;;  o|)eiit>(i  clear  and 
hriKlit.  Hetivy  cUuid-  gatti-rcd  all  th«  niornini;, 
and  mere  was  an  cvidoni  etl'oit  to  rain.  During 
thucv(uiing  i.f  the  Jd  thu  baroiuetei'  Itll  and  rose 
a^a  11  ill  Uif  nit;lit.  I'lie  clduds  Kalli-r  d  thicker 
and  ilii.ki'r,  ihc  wind  having  <  haiifjcd  to  >;on'hi'rly, 
warm,  (iiinl.  and  ilainp.  .Mionr.  '.i  p  m.  it  clcurc  l  and 
Vifcanu'  very  hoi,  wiih  .south  wind  (»n  Sunday, 
July  4th  it  opened  hot,  same  wind,  and  clou<lcd  up 
towald  ni(;lil,  when  it  rained  toward  dawn.  Inly 'th 
opened  wet,  and  cleared  up  very  hot.     From  thence 


We  have  condensed  these  few  remarks  on 
the  contents  of  a  very  valuable  book  for  the 
benefit  of  the  readers  of  the  "  Oalaxy,"  the 
question  with  which  we  open  being  one  of 
every  day  occurrence.  To  a  pleasure  seeker 
by  the  seaside  it  is  often  the  only  topic  of  in- 
terest, and  the  German  professor  is  the  first 
man  who  has  suggested  an  answer  which  can 
be  given  by  any  man  who  takes  the  trouble  to 
read  a  very  pleasant  book.  Parts  of  it  re- 
quire harder  study  than  most  summer  loun- 
gers feel  inclined  to  give  it.  These  parts 
contain  the  reasoning  as  to  general  laws. 

The  chapter  containing  the  laws  them- 
selves, especially  Chapters  III  and  X,  are 
delightful  and  interesting  reading,  and  their 
precepts  may  be  tested  by  any  one.  As  far  as 
our  own  locality  is  concerned  we  have  found 
them  in  all  cases  reliable,  in  that  most  diffi- 
cult time  of  year  for  weather  prophecies,  the 
summer.  Whether  in  hot,  sultry  weather,  or 
in  cool,  breezy  weather,  the  two  forms  of 
clouds,  cumulus  and  stratus,  have  been  infal- 
lible guides,  and  their  rate  of  progress  is  a 
sure  test  of  coming  weather.  The  very  siiape 
of  the  "  mare's  tails"  in  the  sky,  as  inter- 
preted by  Blasius,  we  have  found  reliable, 
if  the  end  curls  up  toward  siuiset,  rain  comes 
before  morning.  If  down,  the  weather  will 
be  fine.  If  cumulus  gathers  in  the  north  and 
rises,  rain  will  very  [trobably  come  on  us 
before  night.  If  it  rises  in  the  south  it  is 
nothing  to  us.  If  stri[)es  rise  in  the  south- 
ern sky  and  climb  north,  our  next  change  will 
be  from  their  quarter.  All  storms  come 
against  the  wind  prevailing  at  the  time,  if  the 
weather  be  fine,  and  all  change  the  wind  at 
their  passing  and  after.  The  stripes  at  the 
northeast  storm  and  the  banks  of  the  southeast 
storm  are  visible  before  the  barometer  falls, 
and  give  quicker  warning,  while  for  local 
purposes  they  are  superior  as  indicators.  The 
imderstandiug  of  Blasjus's  laws  gives  a  new 
significance  to  the  general  predictions  of 
*'  Old  Prob."  when  we  know  that  low  and 
high  barometer  are  only  effects  of  the  meet- 
ing of  currents,  not  causes  of  storms.  That 
the  (lerman  professor's  laws  are  universal 
and  iiifalliijle  in  all  climates  may  or  may  not 
be  true.  That  they  ofier  themselves  readily 
to  test  will  be  seen,  and  if  they  tend  to  make 
meteorology  a  popular  science  we  siiall  all 
owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  Professor 
William  Blasius  for  teaching  us  how  best 
to  answer  the  ipiestion,  "  Will  it  rain  to- 
morrow?" 


till  Thursday,  12th,  a  succession  of  hot  days,  with 
the  same  series  oi  local  storms  moving  south.  On 
I  luirsd.iy,  I2th,  a  change  to  c  loler  weallier,  cxaciiy 
similar  to  the  previous  Fridny,  'Al.  .■\n>'i ward  a 
repetition  of  thu  same  plieuomi'na.  in  the  aicrage 
of  two  liays  co<d  to  five  or  six  hot  and  wet.  The 
local  storms  showed  themselves  as  belore  in  the 
cumuli,  the  i;radual  chaiipe  of  weather  without  rain 
in  cuniulus  and  stratus  o(  opposite  quarters  of  the 
heavens. 
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It  is  B0T  Wretched  Policy  to  allow 
yourself  to  drift  into  an  incurable  disease, bj 
neglecting  the  earliest  and  most  tractable 
symptoms.  By  contentedly  waiting  for  a 
\Jold  to  get  well  of  itself,  many  a  one  has  so 
daineged  the  structure  of  his  Lungs  as  to  put 
himself  beyond  the  reach  of  medicines  before 
being  conscious  of  danger.  How  much  safer 
on  the  first  indications  of  a  Cold,  to  resort  to 
Dr.  Jayne's  Expectorant,  an  efficacious  reme- 
dy for  Coughs,  Asthma,  and  all  Bronchial 
atFections,  and  sure  to  exert  a  beneficial  in- 
fluence on  the  organs  of  the  Chest. 


PAINTING. 
"  Every  Man  his  own  Painter,"  is  the  title 
of  a  book  sent  free  to  all  who  address  the 
Patrons'  Paint  Company,  Manufacturers  of 
Ingersoll's  Ready  Mixed  Paints,  259  Front 
street,  New  York.  The  book  tells  how  to 
select  harmonious  colors,  and  how  to  save 
money  generally-  It  ought  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  all  who  use  Paint. 


Rupture  Cured  in  from  SO  to  90  days  by 
the  use  of  the  Triumph  Truss  and  Triumph 
Rupture  Remedy,  manufactured  by  the  Tri- 
umph Truss  Company,  334  Bowery,  N.  Y. 
This  Truss  and  Supporter  took  the  medal  at 
the  last  session  of  the  Great  American  Insti- 
tute Foir.     Send  10  cents  for  their  new  book. 


The  Only  Sure  Cure  for  Rupture. — 

The  oldest  and  best  hernia  surgeons  in  the 
world  are  some  of  the  advantages  offered  by 
the  Triumph  Truss  Company,  334  Bowery, 
N.  Y,,  whose  Truss  and  Supporter  were 
awarded  the  medal  at  the  last  session  of  the 
Great  American  Institute  Fair.  Send  10 
cents  for  their  new  book. 


Finish  Your  House. — Buy  your  Doors, 
Sashes,  and  Blinds  from  Messrs.  I.  H.  Hall 
&  Co.,  whose  advertisement  appears  in  an- 
other column.  They  can  supply  you  to  the 
best  advantage. 


$77 


A.  WEEK  to  AgentB,  Old  and  Young.  Male  and 
Female,  in  their  locality.  Terms  A  OUTFIT 
FKEE.  Address  F.  O  ViCKEKt  &  Co.,  Augusta, 
Maine. 


Greenville  and  Columbia    Railroad 

Passenger  Trains  run  daily,  Sunday  except- 
ed, connecting  with  Night  Trains  on  South 
Carolina  Railroad  up  and  down. 


Leave  8  15  a.  m. 
9  15  " 
10  00  " 
10  28  " 

10  55  " 

11  20  " 

11  30  " 

12  00  M. 
12  18  P.  M. 
12  43  " 

1  25  " 

1  55  " 

2  47  " 

3  25  " 

3  53  " 

4  30  " 

4  65  " 

5  35  " 
Arrive  6  00  " 


Leave  4  30 

5  30 

6  30 

7  10  ' 
Arrive  7  45 


M. 


Columbia 

Littleton 

Alston 

Pomaria 

Prosperity 

Newberry 

Helena 

Silver  Street 

Saluda  O.  T. 

Chappell's 

Niuety-Si.x: 

Greenwood 

Cokesbury 

Donnalds' 

Honea  Path 

Belton 

Williarnston 

Golden  Grove 

Greenville 

Ballon 
Anderson 
Pendleton 
Seneca   City 
Walhalla 


Arrive  5  30  p.  m 

4  30  " 

3  55  " 

3  25  " 

2  53  •' 

2  13  •' 

2  05  " 

1  35  " 

1  10  " 

12  48  " 

12  00  M. 

11  28  A.  M. 

10  53  " 

10  10  " 

9  48  " 

9  15  " 

8  35  " 

7  55  " 

Leave     7  30  a.  m. 

Arrive  9  00  a.  m. 
8  10  " 
7  10  " 
6  10  " 

Leave    5  35  " 


Accommodation  Trains  run  on  Abbeville  Branch 
Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays.  On  Anderson 
Branch,  between  Belton  and  Anderson,  Tuesdays 
Thursdays  and  Saturdays. 


THE   FAMILY   VISITOR. 

A  LARGE  semi-monthly  Literary  and  Family  paper, 
containing  28  colums  of  the  choicest  MiscellaneouB 
matter,  including  ORIGINAL  SKBIAL  STORIES  by 
the  best  writers;  Historical  and  Biographical  Sketches, 
written  expressly  for  its  columns;  Agricultural  matter 
from  practical  pens ;  Sabbath  and  Children's  Re«d- 
ing,  by  competent  writers ;  Humorous  reading  and 
excerpts  from  the  current  literature  of  the  day.  No 
advertisements,  nor  matter  of  either  a  local  or  politi- 
cal character.  Neatly  printed  on  fine  white  paper. 
Reading  new  and  fresh,  adapted  to  all  tastes  and  all 
sections  of  the  country. 

Tekms. — Single  subscriptions,  $1.50  per  annum,  in 
advance  ;  in  clubs  of  five  or  more,  $1.25  per  year,  and 
a  valuable  Premium,  worth  from  $1.00  to  $86.00  de- 
pending upon  the  number  ofsubscribers,  to  the  mak- 
er of  the  club.  Specimen  copies  and  full  particulars 
of  our  liberal  terms  to  agents  and  club  makers  sent 
on  application.    Address 

L.  M.  GRIST.  Publisher, 

Yorkville.  S.  C, 
4^Thb  Family  Visitoe  and  the  Rural  Carolinian  will 
be  furnished  one  year  for  $2. 6u. 


PENNSYLVANIA  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS,  YORK,  PA. 
F  -A.  Ft  Q  XJ  H  A.  Fl '  S 

I  nVL  3F»  3FI.  O -\7- JE  ID 

PATENT  THRESHERS  AND  CLEANERS, 

TSIE    BEST   I2Sr    TJSE. 
"Warranted  superior  to  any  other  in  durability,  lightness  of  draft,  simplici- 
ty, perfect  operation,  and  mechanical  construction.     They  give  perfect  satis- 
faction wherever  used.     One  Belt  drives  all  the  parts.     For  geared  machines 
a  Steel  Pinion  is  used. 


A,B.FARQTFHAIl 

York,  Pa. 


Ooe  Belt  onl;. 


Farquhar's  Separator. 


Triple-Gear  Horse  Power. 


HORSE  POWERS  OF  ALL  KINDS  FOR  THRESHING  AND  GINNING. 


STEAM   EITGZITES, 

Threshing,    Ginning,   Sawing,    Grinding,    Src,    Mounted 
and  Unmounted,  Fort  able  and  Stationary. 

MOUNTED   ENGINES 

Have  first-class  iron  axle  wagon,  with 
tongue,  neck,  yoke,  and  double  trees,  made 
of  the  best  material  and  by  the  most  skilled 
workmen.  Wrist  pins,  valve  and  piston 
rods  are  of  steel,  other  parts  of  best  wrought 
and  cast  iron. 

No  risk  from  fire. 

No  expense  for  repairs. 

Engines  or  Vertical  Tubular  Boilers  are  light,  convenient,  easil}^  managed, 
and  if  not  quite  so  strong  and  durable  as  the  above,  they  are  much  cheaper. 
Full  directions  for  starting  accompany  every  Engine. 


PENNSYLVANIA  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS,  YORK,  PA. 


3F»X-jA.XIV  «3C"3E3E3F«.3ES»3E3E3E53E«.^ 

WITH    ^VIND     TriTIIOITT     SHLA^liEIt. 


These  Threshers  are  carefully  made  of  the  best  material,  and  are  very 
popular.  Making  them  in  large  quantities,  I  am  able  to  put  them  at  very 
low  prices. 

AGEICULTURAL  STEELS  AND  IRONS,  and  Plow  Material,  Cotton 
Sweeps  and  Scrapers,  Shovel  Plow  Blades,  Cultivator  Teeth,  Turn  Shovels, 
Scooters,  Bull  Tongues,  Plow  Woods,  Bolts  and  Clevises,  and  Iron  and  Steel 
Work  generally. 

^      A 


s^-  All  STEEL  GOODS  are  HARDENED,  POLISHED,  and  Warranted 


A  full  Illustrated  Catalogue,  with  prices  and  description  of  a  great  variety 
of  Agricultural  Tools  and  Machinery,  sent  on  application. 

A.  B.  FAKQTJIZAK,  Proprietor, 


YOIE^IEC/I^^. 


Business  Men  want  to  advertise  in  a  paper  READ  BY  THE  GREATEST  NUIflBER  of  people,  in  order  to  make  it  pay. 


v*' 


!(?>• 


^«^«    ^ 


's 


sC'tv^*'^ 


>^^ 


8®"  And  is  the  ONLY  ONE  in  Georgia  !    And  is  KEAD  largely  by  Merchants  and  Farmers'- 


Money  Making',  Labor  Saving'  Machinery. 
FARMERS  and  PLANTERS! 


[The  Greatest  Labor  Saving  Implement  in  Use j 


I 


s  the  Celebrated  "  JONF<!  ■  WMKIN"?  CUITIVATOR  " 

One  Man  (or  Boi/]  and  Two  Horses  wit]  do  the  work 
of  Four  One-HoTse  plows  in  the  cultivation  ol  Corn, 
Cotton,  Cane,  Ac.  With  this  cultivator  one  hand  can 
cultivate  from  60  to  80  acres  ol  Corn  and  do  his  share 
of  other  farm  work.  It  has  no  equal  for  cultivating 
purposes. 

e^g'l  own  and  control  the  Patent  Right  to  the 
United  States  or  this  "  Cultivator  "  and  will  "  lease  " 
or  sell  State,  County  or  Orange  Right^  at  such  low 
figures  that  you  cannot  help  making  money. 

Send  stamp  for  Illustrated  Catalogue— free— with 
full  description  of"  Walking  Cultivator." 


"TTT'E  can  furnish  any  kind  of  agricultural  Imple- 
''  ments,  Farming  Maohinery,  or  Field  seeds,  of 
but  qiuiliii/,  and  at  lowest  prices. 

Don't  buy  until  you  write  to  us  (or  anything  you 
want. 
Address  all  orders  to  T.  H.  JONES  &  CO. 

Nashville,  Tenn. 
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THE  TRIUMPH  TRUSS  CO., 

3Vo.   334:    Bowery,  Kew    York, 


TO  WBOM  WAS  AWARDED  THE 


PREMIUM    MEDAL 


Best  Elastic  Truss  &  Supporter, 

At  the  great  American  Institute  Fair, 

(SESSION  1875.) 

Cure  Rupture  in  from  30  to  90  Days,  asd  Offer 
$1,000  FOR  A  Case  thet  Cannot  Cure. 

They  employ  a  first-class  Lady  Surgeon.  Terms 
moflerate.  Cures  tiuarauteed.  I  he  u>ual  discounts 
to  Patrons  of  Husbandry.  Examinations  Free.  Or- 
ders filled  by  mail.  Send  JO  cents  for  lieseriptive 
Book,  to  Dr.  C.  W.  H.BURNli.\.M, 

General  Superintendent.  ■ 

E.  N.  FRESHMAN  E,  BROS., 
Advertising  Agents, 

190  W.  Fonr.h  St.,  CINCINNATI,  0., 

Are  authorized,  to  contract  for  advertis- 
ing in  this  paper. 

Estimates  furnished  free.  Send  for  a  Circular 


JJHd 


'I    "p'of.H.     i<      S.ot    1; 

BONDED  Purchasing  AGENTb 

GrIenwichSt.       NEW  YORK. 


SL*  '  7   f  (\  Agents'   Protita    per   "Week.— Will 
'[^•)/.0U     prove  it  or  forCoit  S.">00.     New  articles 
are  just  patented.    Samples  sent  free  to  i\l  I.  Addres.s 
W.  II.  cniUi:sTEB,  207  Uroadway,  N.  Y. 


LAROK     SALE 

OF 

TROTTING  STOCK, 

BerlsWre  Pip  aiiJ  Cotswoli  Sbcep. 


HAVING  DISPOSED  OF  THAT  PART  OF  MY 
Farm  on  the  Fratiklin  Pike,  five  miles  frrfm 
Kashville,  on  which  my  Stables  and  Trotting  Track 
are  situated, 

I  WILL  BELL  ALL  MT  TROTTIBQ  STOOK, 

the  day  before  the  meeting  of  the  Tennessee  Trot- 
ting Horse  Breeders'  Association. 

The  FAIRVIEVV  STOCK  FARM  will  sell  TWEN- 
TY-SEVEN HEAL)  at  the  same  time  and  place,  mak- 
ing in  all 

INCLUDING  SGiME  OF  THE 

BEST  TROTTIira 


X3sr    THE)    RTjf^TE- 

COCKRILL  &  ELLISTON  sell  Trotting  Stock,  and 
Tennessee  Importing  Company  sell  Jersey  and  Short 
Horn  Cattle  and  Sheep  the  same  week. 

Send  for  Catalogue  to 

JOHN  OVEKTON, 

Maxwell  House,  or 
G.  W.  SHIELDS, 

6  &  7  Public  Square,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


tfk  PCA  rro 


td7;(jEWELS&PENDAMTs)^LS$l. 
^Pi9D<WDRKING-T00LS  QSo  '• 
^  V  t',^5JSTAF  F  MOUNT  I N  ^^^^afiP 

'^OFFERED  THE  P*^^ 

Lever  Seal,  Standard  Design,  $3. 

To  order,  under  Seal  of  Grange,  I  will 
8CDd  a  set  for  cxnniinsnioD.  Address, 

JAS.  MURDOCK,  JR. 

I(f5  Itacf  St.,  Chicinnaii,  O. 

Bend  for  Prloe  List  and  Illusfd  Catalogue. 


SMAliLFRUIT, 

INSTRUCTOR. 


Aworliaf  W  pages,  mat  tells  how  to  prnw  fruits  in  al>undance  for 
home   use   or    market,  havinc    drawinc;^  to    illustrate,  etc.,  etc. 

Price,  25 cents,  postpaid.  Our  Pru It  Recorder  and  Cot- 
tage Cardener'9  """onthly  paper,  dcvntnd  to  fruitgrow- 
ing, truck  raising  and  home's  adornment,  at  $1.00  per  ye.ar.  Most 
liVral  terms  to  club  agents  of  any  paper  in  this  country.  A 
■pecimen  copy  as  ^^ell  as  our  wholesale  and  retail  price  list  of 
plants  and  trees  pbeb  to  applicant.  Address  A.  M.  PHRDY  &  CO., 
Booheater,  N.  Y.,  or  PURDY  ti  DOKLAND,  South  Bend,  Indiana. 


Blatchley's  Standard  Cucumber  and  Crafton  Co.'s  Pumps,  with 
copper  linings.old  and  new  styles,  and  all  valuable  improvements. 
M^inuractnring  facilities  crentlv  increased;  slock  and  assortment 
LAEGrE, prices  SMALL.  Visimrs.  De.alersand  theTradecs- 
pecially.arecnrdially  inviti-d.n-bcnin  town  to  the  big  Exhibition, 
local!  and  sen  iis  or  seiKi  for  mtalnon",  with  prices  and  terms. 

C.G,  BLATCHLEY,  Manuf  r,  506  Commerce  St.,Phila. 

These  Pumps  can  be  seen  at  Centennial  Exhib., 
Agricult.  Hall,  Cor.  Aisles  9  and  N,  Column  Letter  O, 
No.  10. 


OFFICE  OF  WM.  M.  PRICE  &  CO., 

COMMISSION  AGENCY  MISSOURI  STATE  GRANGE. 

(BONDED  IN  THE  SUM  OF  $100,000.) 


TO    TJHE     £»A.TK,OIVS    OF^    THE    SOUTH. 


In  response  to  the  demands  of  onr  Southern  trade,  we  issue  a  Weekly  Circular,  giving  price.s  oi  Pork,  Bacon 
Dry  Salt  Meats,  Lard.  Flour.  Corn.  Meal,  Corn.  Oats  (for  Feed  or  Seed,)  Ac,  Ac,  with  a  list  of  Freight  Bates 
from  St.  Louis  to  the  principal  points  in  the  South. 

To  those  who  desire  it,  we  also  send   our  new 
Circular  and  Price  List  of 

"  The  Grange  Wagon,  P.  of  H." 

which  has  become  so  well   and  favorably  known 
throughout  the  South  and  West. 

St.  Louis  being  the  natural  supply  point  lor 
Plantation  Supplies,  Planters  can  orcter  direct  from 
this  point  to  ailvanrage.  As  the  A;icnts  of  the  P.  of 
H  of  Mo.,  our  experience  of  more  than  two  years 
in  supplying  the  varied  demands  of  Farmers  in 
his  and  other  States,  gives  u»  facilities  equaled  by 
►w  and  surpassed  bv  rone.  '^)ur  Ciretiiars  and 
Price  Li.'iis  contain  information  of  value  to  every 
Planter  in  the  South,  and  will  be  forwarded  to 
those  Who    will  send  us    their  iN'ames   and  P.   O. 


Addi ess  iin  I^us>ti.Li  Ca/ J,  or  oilin  wi-e,     Aaiit 


\VT\T.     31.     PRICE    «fe    CO., 

U  SOUTH  COMMERCIAL  STREET,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


THE  BOOK  FOR  Ml 


KEEP  YOUE  FAEM  ACCOUNTS  SYSTEMATICALLY,  AND  SAVE 

TIME  AND  MONEY. 

How  do  you  know  that  your  Farming  Pays,  unless  you  Keep 

Regular  Accounts? 


THE  RURAL  ACCOUNTANT, 

A  COMPLETE  AND  SIMPLE  SYSTEM 


OP 


Plantation  and    Farm  Accounts. 

CONTENTS— A  Plan  of  the  Farm,  Gestation  Account,  General  Accounts, 
Inventory  of  Farm  Investment,  Time  Rolls  for  Each  Month,  Cash  Account, 
Crop  AccounLs,  Memoranda.  Prefaced  by  a  full  and  complete  explanation  of 
the  book  ;  also,  comprising  a  selection  of  practical  information  needed  every 
day  on  the  farm. 


GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES. 

PEICE— Small  Size... $1.00 

Large  Size 1.50 

SENT    PER    MAIL    POSTAGE    PREPAID. 

Lllieial  Reictioiis  to  Graeps  aii  Ms  Orflerini  Qiaitities. 

PUBLISHED    BY 

Walker,  Evans  &  Cogswell, 

Stationers,    Printers,    and    Binders, 

]\OS.   3  BROAD    AND    109  EAST    BAY  STREETS 

CHARLESTON,  S.  O. 


GREHI  SOUIHEi  FRLIGHI 8  PASSENGER  LINE 

VIA 

OHARLESTOlSr,  S.  C, 

TO  AND  FROM 

BALTIMORE,  PHILADELPHIA,  NEW  YORK,  BOSTON, 

AND  ALL  THE 

NEW   ENGLAND  MANUFACTURING  CITIES. 

THREE  TIMES  A  WEEK  FROM  NEW  YORK. 
TUESDAYS,  THURSDAYS  AND  SATURDAYS. 

ELEGANT  STATEROOM  ACCOMMODATIONS. 

SEA  TOYAGE  10  TO  12  HOURS  SHORTER  ''VIA  CHARLESTON." 

Total    Capacity      -       -     -     -     ^0,000    Bales    IMontlily. 


THE  SOUTH  CAROLINA  RAILROAD  COMPANY 

And  connecting  Roads  West,  in  alliance  with  the  Fleet  of  Thirteen  First  Class  .Steamships  to  the  ahove 
Ports,  invite  attention  to  the  quick  time  and  regular  dispatch  afforded  to  the  business  public  in  the  Cotton 
States  at  the  

PORT   OF   OMARLESTOIV, 

Offering  facilities  of  Rail  and  Sea  Transporation  for  Freight  and  Passengers  not  excelled  in  excellence  and 
.apacity  at  any  other  port.    'J  he  following  splended  Ocean  Steamers  are  regularly  on  the  line  : 

TO  MEW  YORK. 

/lANHATTAN,  M.S.  WooDHCH.  Commander.  1    CHARLESTON,  James  Berky,  Commander. 

CHAMPION,  R.  W.  LocKwoorf.Comuiacder.  |    JAMES  ADGER,  T.  J.  Lockwood,  Commander. 

JAMES    ADGER  &  CO.,  Agents,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

GEORGIA,  S.  Crowell,  Commander,  |    SOUTH  CAROLINA,  T.  J.  Beckett,  Commander. 

TO  PHILADELPHIA.— Iron  Steamships. 
ASHLAKD,  Alex.  HuNiEK,  Commander.  I    EQUATOR,  C.  Hinckley,  Commander, 

SAILING  DAYS^FBIDATS. 

WM.    A.    COURTENAY,  Agent,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

TO   BALTIMORE. 

FALCON,  Hainie,  Commander.  .  I    SEA  GULL,  Button,  Commander. 

Sailing    Days— livery  Fifth  Day. 

PAUL  C.  TRENHOLM.  Agent,  Charleston,  S.  C 

TO   BOSTON. 

Steamships  MERCEDITA  and  FLAG,  Sail  every  Saturday, 

JAMES  ADGER  A  CO.,  Agents,  Charleston,  S.  C 
Freights  guaranteed  as  low   as  those  of  competing  Lines.    Marine   Insurance,  one-half  of  one  per  cen) 
THROUGH    BILLS   OF   LADING  AND  THROUGH  TICKETS 

Can  be  had  at  the  piincipal  Railroad  Offices,  in  Georgia,  Alabama,  Tennessee,  and  Mississippi. 

State-Rooms  may  be  secured  in  advance,  without  extra  charge,  by  addre.-^sing  Ageuts  ot  tre  Steamships 
in  Charleston,  at  whose  offices  in  all  cases,  the  Railroad  Tickets  should  be  exchanged  and  Berths  assigned. 
The  Through  Tickets  by  this  route  include  Transfers,  Mea's  and  State-Koom,  while  on  ship-board. 

THE   SOUTH   CAROLINA   RAIL,ROAD,   GEORGIA   RAILROAD 

And  their  connecting  lines  have  largely  increased  their  facilities  for  the  rapid  movement  of  freight  and 
Passengers,  between  the  Northern  cities  and  the  South  and  West.  First  Class  Eating  Saloon  at  Branchville. 
On  the  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  Railroad  first  class  Sleeping  Cars 

Freight  promptly  transferred  from  Steamer  to  day  and  night  trains  of  the  South  Carolina  Railroad 
Close  connection  made  with  other  Roads,  delivering  Freight  at  distant  points  with  great  promptness.  The. 
managers  will  use  every  exertion  to  satisfy  their  patrons  that  the  line  via  Charleston  cannot  be  surpa.'rsed 
in  dispatch  and  the  safe  delivery  of  goods.  _,  ^     ,  , 

For  further  informatidn,  apply  to  T.  J.  GRIFFIN,  Wesiern  Agent,  Atlanta,  Ga.:  B.  D.  HASELL,  General 
Agent  P.O.  Box  4,979,  Uflfice  317  Broadway,  N.  Y.  S.  B.  PICKEiNS.  General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent, 
South  Carolina  Railroad,  or  J.  M.  SELKIRK,  Superintendent  Great  Southern  Freight  and  Passenger  Line, 
Charleston,  S.  C. 


BEST  COTTON  SEED, 

AT 
ONE  DOLLAR  TER  BUSHEL. 


For   the   decent  price  of  ONE   DOLLAR 
per  bushel  will  be  sold  here  the 

BEST  COTTON  SEED, 

FOR  GENERAL  PLANTING  PURPOSES, 

EVER  OFFERED  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

Four   years  of  successful  experiments,  have 

established  for  them  a  reputation  enjoyed  by 

no   other  Seed  that  have  been  tried  in  this 

District.  They  stand  drought,  bear  crowding, 

yield    largely  in    proportion    to    growth   of 

wood,  and  whilst  yielding  more  than  any  on 

poor  land,   are   as  prolific  as   any  on  fancy 

patches. 

T.  W.  WOODWARD, 

Winnsboro',  S.  C. 


Mien's  Planet  Jr. 
SILVER 
MEDAL 


"'^•^NEW  HORSE  HOE;irL^'r;r?efr'^.r'^ 

of  experiment,  taves  most  of  the  Loeiiic  and  maketi  the  remainder 
eaiiy:  leaves  tlie  grounfl  Icvtl  or  ridged  iis  di-sircd  ;  opens  fur- 
rows, hilts,  and  cultivates  stiallnw  or  di-c'p.  and  1«  a  ihoi-ouKh 
weedkiller;  should  I..- owned  ii/ ereri/ /.irmcr  ESI'KCIAI.I.Y 
I'SEKLL  to  Mnrket  Hardeners,  llruum  Corn.  Tohaecn.  Cotlon, 
JUce  au.l  /ioul  li rowers,  and  to  all  lovers  of  thorough  work. 

THE  PO  ift  I  0    BUGS  Ihei-i'-'ANETJr.'DESTROVKKI 

It  Is  llglit,  slmjile  and  elTeetive.  Paris  (ireen  (strictly  pure)  sup- 
plied.    Complete  directions  for  use  sent  with  each  machine. 

Our  full  Descriptive  Price-List  and  TeHtimoDiala  free.   Mention 

auspaper.    S.  h.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  119  So.  Fourth  St..  Phila.,  Pa. 

WK  MIHT  UATB  A  LIVB  AOEKT  IN  EVEUY  TOWH. 


JOHNSTON,  OR  GUINEA, 

GRASS  SEED. 


We  have  200  bushels  of  this  seed  for  sale. 
If  sown  in  April  or  May,  on  well  prepared 
soil,  it  will  aflord 

TWO  OR  THREE  CUTTINGS 
the  first  season.  It  will  yield  more  per  acre 
than  any  other  grass.  A  vigorous  grower, 
prolific  in  ite  yield,  and  valuable  in  its  pro- 
ducts, it  is  just  the  thing  needed  where  land 
is  abundant  and  labor  scarce.  Perennial,  one 
sowing  is  suflBcient  for  years.  It  is  almost 
equally  valuable  for  grazing  or  forage.  After 
the  first  season  the  yield  is  enormous,  on  fair 
lands  ranging  from  five  to  ten  tons  per  acre, 
according  to  the  season. 


& 


Li 


Farmers!   Planters!    Dealers 


A TTENTION! 

Every  Farmer  and  Planter  in  the  country,  North  and 
South,  should  raise 

GERMAN  •M.I'L'LT.T:  \-Xore  Montty 
anil  Lvss  Labor  than  in  i.'oiton  or  Grain.  The 
yield  of  Hay  and  seed  is  inunens'e  Produces  Three  to 
Four  Toni  splendid  Hay,  and  Fifty  to  Eighty  Bushels 
ot  Seed  per  acre. 

0=-Hay  and  seed  bring  highest  prices  in  market. 
Heavy  crops  in  almost  any  s(nl  or  climate  Two  crops 
from  same  ground  in  one  season  in  the  South.  Stoek 
can  be  raised  and  fattened  on  this  feed  alone.  This  is 
the  onlif  Markft  from  which  you  can  obtain  this 
most  valuable  Grass  Seed,  tresh  and  ffenttinf. 

Send  Stamp  for  i^ircular  giving  full  (lescription  and 
particulars  of  "iiorman  Millet,''  (free.) 

We  ean  also  furnish  nnt/  kind  of  Af/ricultural 
IitilUfiwnt.i,  Farming  Machinery  and  Field  Seeds  of 
best  quality,  and  at  lotvent  prices. 

.\ddreH8  all  orders  to  T.  H.  JOKES  &  CO.. 

Nashville,    Tenn. 

100  FARJWERS  WANTED^ 

during  tho  winter,  to  ongage  with  us  in  business 
paving  100  DOLLiARS  per  month.  Kor  full  par. 
liculars,  addreis  J.  C.  McCURDY  &  CO.. 

Pbila4l«lphU,  P&. 


.i»L.TP  JLijm._nw  rK'JiLc:^ 


PHOSPHATE  COMPANY 

OF  CHARLESTON,  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


F.  S.  RODGERS,  Treasurer.      \      F.  J.  PELZER,  Pres't. 

lilJtKf^TORS. 

WM.  LEBBY,  WM.  P.  HALL, 

L.  D.  DeSAUSSURE,  B.  G.  PINCKNEY. 


ATLANTIC  PHOSPHATE  $44  per  ton  cash,  or  $50  per  ton,  payable  1st  November 
1876,  or  $65  per  ton,  payable  in  Cotton  at  fifteen  cents  per  pound  for  Charleston  Middling 
and  grades  above ;  Cotton  to  be  delivered  prior  to  1st  November,  1876,  at  the  nearest  rail- 
road depot. 

ACID  PHOSPHATE,  $28  per  ton,  cash,  or  $33  per  ton,  payable  1st  November,  1876,  or 
$45  per  ton,  payable  in  Cotton  at  fifteen  cents  per  pound  for  Charleston  Middling,  and  grades 
above;  Cotton  to  be  delivered  prior^to  Ist  November,  1876,  at  the  nearest  railroad  depot. 

PELZER,  RODGERS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 


WANDO  FERTILIZER 

ACID  PHOSPHATE. 


WANDO    FERTILIZER. 

CASH. — Forty-Six  Dollars  per  Ton. 
TIME.— Fifty-Two  Dollars  per  Ton. 

WANDO  ACID  PHOSPHATE. 

CASH.— Thirty  Dollars  per  Ton. 
TIME. — Thirty-Five  Dollars  per  Ton 

Each,  without  drayage,  in  lots  of  any  size,  delivered  at  tlie 
depot  of  South  Carolina  and  N.  E.  Railroads,  and  to  any  of  the 
wharves  on  eastern  side  of  City. 

Parties  wishing  to  pay  in  Cotton,  can  do  so  at  the  following- 
prices  : 

WANDO    FERTILIZER. 

Sixty-Five  Dollars  per  ton,  payable  in  Middling 
Cotton,  at  15  cents,  1st  November,  1876. 

WANDO  ACID  PHOSPHATE. 

Forty-Five  Dollars  per  ton,  payable  in  Middling 
Cotton,  at  16  cents,  1st  November,  1876. 

Cotton  to  be  delivered  to  Agents,  or  to  nearest  Railroad  Depot, 
as  may  be  agreed  upon. 

For  sale  by  our  Agents  in  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and 
Georgia,  and  by  the  undersigned. 

WITTE  BROTHERS. 

General  Agents  Wando  Mining  and  Manufacturing  Co., 

CH:^K.i:jEisTOiNr,  s.  c  I 

i 


ETIWAN  FERTILIZERS. 

Etiwan  Guano. 

A   first   class 

FERTILIZER        § 

for   Cotton,  Wheat,    Tobacco,   G-rass,   Vegetables   and   Flowers. 


The  highest  grade  of 


SOLUBLE   PHOSPHORIC   ACID 

offered    by  any  Fertilizer;    and,    therefore,   the   cheapest    and 
best  material    for  compost. 

Agents  at  all  usual  railroad  deliveries  and  at  seaports  will 
furnish  further  details.  ^ 

Wm.  C.  BEE  &  CO., 

Greneral  Agents^ 


OU^^I^X^JtilSTOlX,  S,  O. 


THE  ATLANTIC  COAST  LINE. 


<si 


The  Favorite  Passenger  Route 

bettve.-:n  the 

NORTH  AND  SOUTH. 

,mt9%%t^  

Quick  Time, 

Easy  Grades, 


AND 


Close  Connections. 


I  AND. 

PARLOR  CARS  on  Day  Trains. 

Passenger^  should  ask  for  Tickets  "via  WILMINGTON,"  and 
take  none  others. 

Tickets  o^|sale  at  all  the  principal  Ticket  Offices  in  the  North 
and  South.    ^ 


For  further  information,  apply  to  the  undersigned. 


General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent, 

WILMINGTON,  N.  C. 


Direct  all  Communications  to  D.  WYATT  AIKEN,  Cokesbnry,  S.  C- 


Price  ^S.OO  per  A.iiuiunt,  anrt  Poistage  lO  cts. 
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[No.  VI. 


Comparative  Vitality  of  Wheat,  Cockle  and  Cheat. 

Col.  Aiken  :  I  send  herewith  details  of  an  experiment  made  to  ascertain  the 
effect  of  long  soaking  in  solntion  of  bluestone  on  wheat  and  cockle,  believing  that 
the  wheat  could  stand  it  better  than  the  cockle,  and  thereby  indicating  to  us  a 
means  of  eliminating  a  troublesome  pest  from  this  royal  grain,  for  it  may  well  be 
styled  the  prince  of  all  grain.  I  have  found  it  almost  impossible  to  sift  out  cockle 
from  wheat,  from  the  flict  that  its  diameter  too  nearly  corresponds  with  the  trans- 
verse diameter  of  a  grain  of  wheat,  especially  spring  wheat.  It  can  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  large  grained  varieties  tolerably  well,  with  a  coarse  numbered 
sieve. 

The  experiment  given  below  is  not  so  conclusive  as  one  would  wish,  but  I  think 
you  will  agree  with  me  that  it  points  to  valuable  results,  if  pursued  with  proper 
care,  which  I  hope  some  will  be  encouraged  to  do  next  season. 

The  wheat  used  was  a  small  white  variety,  name  not  known  by  me.  Experi- 
ment began  about  the  middle  of  February,  and  continued  fifteen  days,  and  with 
the  wheat  twenty  days.  A  glass  jar  holding  one  pint  was  used,  into  which  was 
placed  about  one  half  pint  of  a  mixture  of  wheat,  cockle,  cheat,  etc.;  the  cheat  was 
the  kind  known  among  farmers  as  "  sturdy,"  in  which  the  grains  grow  "  sessile," 
or  close  to  a  straight  stem,  the  other  variety  of  cheat  showing  a  panicle,  or  branch- 
ing head,  like  oats.  The  solution  used  was,  I  think,  somewhat  stronger  than  is 
ordinarily  used  to  soak  seed  wheat,  which  is  usually  about  one  pound  of  bluestone 
to  five  bushels  of  wheat. 

A  small  plat  of  ground  in  my  garden,  two  feet  wide,  and  long  enough,  was  taken 
and  marked  across  in  rows,  six  inches  apart,  and  about  one  inch  deep,  as  they  were 
needed  each  day.  In  the  first  row  (divided  into  three  parts)  were  planted  ten 
graius  of  wheat,  ten  grains  of  cockle,  and  ten  grains  of  cheat,  dry,  without  soaking, 
and  in  the  order  named,  cockle  in  the  middle;  rest  of  the  grain  put  in  the  blue- 
stone  ;  ten  grains  of  each  were  planted  each  succeeding  morning  in  one  of  these 
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short  rows,  until  nine  rows  were  planted  ;  two  rows  were  then  planted  at  intervals 
of  three  days,  on  the  20th  or  21st  day,  supposing  that  the  remainder  was  too  far 
gone  to  germinate.  I  scattered  about  a  tablespoouful  along  one  of  the  rows, 
covered  it,  and  threw  what  was  left  away.  The  weather  was  showery,  and  the 
ground  in  good  condition  for  the  germination  of  seed  during  the  experiment, 
which  resulted  as  follows  : 

The  first  day's  planting  (dry  seed)  all  came  up,  and  what  surprised  me,  and  is 
worth  noting,  came  up  in  shorter  time  than  any  other  day's  planting,  by  about  two 
days.  The  wheat  and  cheat  came  up  well  all  along  through  the  experiment, 
but  regret  that  I  cannot  give  number  of  each,  on  account  of  depredation  of  birds. 
The  cockle,  which  the  birds  did  not  fancy,  came  up  in  number  of  plants  for 
each  day's  planting,  as  follows  :  10,  5,  5,  ,1,  1,,1,  4,  0,  0,  0.  The  cockle  did  not 
"throw  up  the  sponge"  as  soon  as  I  thought  it  would,  showing  plants  for  seven 
days.  I  can  safely  say  that  three-fourths  of  the  wheat  planted  on  the  last  day, 
after  three  weeks  soaking,  came  up.  This,  with  the  fact  mentioned  above,  that 
dry  wheat  came  up  in  fewer  days  than  soaked  wheat,  are  apparently  valuable 
deductions  warranted  by  the  experiment. 

I  have  thought  that  the  bluestone  acted  as  an  antiseptic  to  preserve  the  wheat, 
for  I  do  not  think  it  would  germinate  after  three  weeks  immersion  in  water.  It 
is  evident  that,  as  fiir  as  this  one  experiment  goes,  it  is  not  hazardous  to  leave 
wheat  under  bluestone  solution,  if  we  are  stopped  by  rain  or  other  cause  when 
sowing. 

I  hope  this  experiment  will  be  repeated  with  one  or  more  bushels  of  wheat  in 
bluestone,  and  the  same  in  water,  for  the  sake  of  noting  the  eflect  of  any  fermen- 
tation, and  consequent  heat,  thai  may  be  developed  in  a  large  bulk. 

I  will  let  the  cheat  grow  to  maturity  for  the  sake  of  those  who  believe  that 
wheat  will  turn  to  cheat.  As  it  is  a  poor  rule  that  won't  work  both  ways,  may  be  I 
can  gather  a  crop  of  wheat  from  it.  According  to  these  men  I  surely  ought  to 
expect  to  gather  figs  from  these  thistles. 

Ninety-Six.  W.  L.  ANDERSON. 

P.  S. — On  the  14th  day  of  April  I  put  in  soak,  in  water,  some  wheat  and 
cockle,  and  beginning  on  the  17th,  made  five  plantings  of  ten  grains  each,  with  two 
days  interval  from  one  planting  to  the  next,  the  last  planting  being  on  the  24th, 
ten  days  from  beginning.  There  came  up  for  each  day's  planting,  consecutivel}', 
of  wheat  5,  5,  5,  3,  0,  of  cockle  6,  7,  5,  5,  2. 

The  season  of  the  year  at  which  this  test  was  made  is,  I  think,  one  cause  of  its 
being  unsatisfactory,  for  you  will  notice  that  both  came  up  badly,  even  of  the  first 
day's  planting,  but  it  appears  to  corroborate  the  opinion  given  above  that  the  blue- 
stone  was  a  preservation  to  the  grain.  Difference  of  temperature  may  have  had 
much  to  do  with  it ;  ants  and  other  insects  were  also  active  under  ground  at  the 
time. 

At  the  end  of  ten  days  the  jar  in  which  the  soaking  was  going  on  was  very 
offensive  to  smell,  and  a  drop  of  the  water  under  the  microscope  was  teeming  with 
animalculaj.  W.  L.  A. 
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The  A  ufjH4a  Con^itutioiia!  id  sixvi:  'There  i^^  no  item  of  commerce  which  has 
worked  a  greater  revohitiou  in  the  workl's  liistory  than  the  single  article  of  cotton. 
It  is  at  the  present  day  the  chief  commercial  item  of  the  world.  America  has 
given  to  civilization  the  steam  engine,  telegraph, sewing  machine,  and  variou:i  other 
inventions,  but  nothing  has  affected  the  commerce,  and  even  civilization  itself,  in 
the  same  ratio  as  this  one  invention — the  cotton  gin. 

Long  years  ago,  say  more  than  two  centuries,  cotton  was  raised  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent. But  it  amounted  to  nothing  as  an  article  of  commerce  and  very  little  more 
for  domestic  purpose,  on  account  of  the  ledious  and  exhaustive  process  required  of 
separating  the  lint  from  the  seed,  and  its  culture,  up  to  the  time  Whitney  made  his 
invention,  did  not  amount  to  anything  in  the  calendar  of  domestic  economy. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  Whitney,  the  Yankee  school  teacher,  who  came  to  this 
section  before  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  to  teach  school,  and  how,  of 
evenings,  when  boarding  around  among  the  scholars,  he  noticed  the  slow  process  of 
separating  the  seeds  from  the  lint  by  the  members  of  the  household  while  sitting 
around  the  fire  after  supper.  The  quick  perceptive  genius  of  the  Yankee  was  at- 
tracted with  the  idea  that  this  thing  could  be  done  by  machinery,  and  he  set  to  work 
experimenting.  His  first  effort  was  to  perforate  the  bottom  of  an  old  tin  coffee-pot 
with  a  nail,  and  twirling  it  around,  discovered  that  the  "  ragged-edges  "  seized  hold 
and  pulled  the  lint  from  the  seeds,  and  right  there  the  principle  was  developed 
which  has  worked  such  a  powerful  influence  in  the  history  of  civilization  of  the 
present  century.  After  further  experiments,  he  made  a  gin,  which  consisted  of  a 
cylinder  of  wood,  in  which  were  driven  a  number  of  spikes,  filed  to  a  point  and 
slightly  crooked  at  the  end — and,  after  boxing,  it  was  worked  by  a  crank  or  hand 
power.  Seeing  that  it  was  a  success,  he  made  still  further  improvements,  and  put 
up  the  gin  in  1793,  at  what  is  known  as  Phinizy's  pond,  about  one  mile  below  this 
city. 

However,  before  he  accomplished  this  we  must  go  back  a  few  years,  and  relate 
what  occurred  in  Hamburg,  just  across  the  river,  and  the  object  of  penning  this 
article.  Some  weeks  since,  Mr  Herring  advertised  for  an  original  cotton  gin,  as 
above  stated,  and  a  few  days  ago  he  received  from  Ool.  James  R.  Aiken,  a  cotton 
buyer  of  Wiunsboro',  S  C.,  a  letter,  and  enclosed  in  the  same  envelope  was  an 
ancient  document  signed  by  George  Washington,  President  of  the  United  States, 
Timothy  Pickering,  Secretary  of  State,  and  Charles  Lee,  Attorney-General,  grant- 
ing to  Hogden  Holmes,  a  citizen  of  Augusta,  letters  patent  for  a  "  machine  for  gin- 
ning cotton,"  for  fourteen  years  from  the  19th  April,  1796.  The  document  was 
printed  on  parchment,  and  signed  as  above,  on  the  12th  day  of  May,  1796.  The 
names  of  Seaborn  Jones  and  W.  Urquhart  attested  the  signature  of  Holmes. 

The  following  is  the  letter  written  Mr.  Herring  by  Col.  James  R  Aiken,  of 
Winnsboro'. 

"  The  history  of  the  enclosed  paper  is  this:  Hogden  Holmes,  a  native  of  Scot- 
land, but  a  citizen  of  your  own  city,  in  1775.  was  the  original  inventor,  and  his 
machine  was  locked  up  in  Hamburg,  S.  C  When  Whitney,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  a  negro,  got  a  diagram  of  it,  it  was  then  known  as  a  "  patent  for  taking 
burrs  out  of  wool."  On  this  infringement  Whitney  got  a  patent,  and  called  it  '•  a 
machine  for  ginning  cotton."  This  created  a  lawsuit  in  Georgia.  In  the  mean- 
time Holmes  expended  some  $8,000,  and  died  insolvent.  His  suit  was  continued 
to  the  United  States  Court,  and  Whitney  sold  his  claim  to  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina for  S20.000. 

Holmes  left  but  one  heir,  and  the  case  was  abandoned.  That  heir  was  my  wife's 
mother  (the  wife  of  Dr.  Wra.  C.  Cloud,  of  Edgefield  C.  H.)  No  one  being  left  to 
prosecute  the  case,  and  no  one  able  to  contend  against  a  State,  a  patent  was  taken 
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in  1795,  and  Col.  William  McCreight,  of  Winnsboro',  bought  the  exclusive  right 
for  twenty  years,  and  did  make  and  sell  all  the  cotton  gins  furnished  for  the  entire 
Southern  States  up  to  the  year  1818.  I  married  the  oldest  daughter  of  Dr.  Cloud, 
in  1837,  and  among  the  funeral  effects  of  Hogden  Holmes,  which  had  not  been  dis- 
turbed for  forty-two  years,  I  found  the  parchment  (the  letters  patent j  with  a  spread- 
eagle  seal  of  beeswax  on  it,  about  four  inches  in  diameter,  which  has  long  since 
crumbled  into  dust. 

I  might  also  add  it  is  genuine  in  every  particular  as  compared  with  the  Con- 
gressional Record  in  the  United  States  Patent  Office  (in  1844)  by  myself 

There  is  a  book  published  giving  a  full  and  historical  record  of  the  invention 
and  the  law  suit,  (not  very  creditable  to  Whitney)  but  the  title  of  which  I  now 
foreret.  It  is  thirty  years  since  I  saw  it  in  the  Library  of  the  South  Carolina 
College." 

A  writer  in  the  Camden,  S.  C,  Journal,  takes  issue  with  this  information,  and 
covers  two  columns  to  prove  that  Whitney  should  be  entitled  to  an  invention  he 
never  claimed,  for  that  writer  distinctly  disclaims  for  Whitney  any  honor  for  having 
used  the  "  saiu  gin,"  as  he  discarded  this  from  the  outset. 

The  correspondent  of  the  Journal  is  unfortunate  in  his  reply,  for  he  says,  "  Mr. 
Whitney  never  was  a  teacher  near  Augusta."  No  one  ever  asserted  he  was  ;  the 
Constitutionalist  simply  said,  "  he  came  to  this  section  as  a  Yankee  teacher,  which 
general  assertion  may  apply  as  well  to  Savannah  as  Augusta. 

The  JoMrMafs  correspondent  says,  Whitney's  invention  was  three  years  older  than 
Holmes's  patent,  and  though  Whitney  never  did  get  a  patent,  he  brought  several 
suits  for  infringement. 

He  also  says,  he  never  has  heard  anything  "  reflecting  upon  Whitney,"  but  "  so 
great  was  the  injustice  displayed  towards  Whitney,  that  the  citizens  in  some  por- 
tions of  Georgia  pledged  themselves  that,  in  case  of  being  on  a  jury  for  trial  of  one 
of  Whitney's  cases,  they  would  not  find  for  him  under  any  contingency." 

He  further  says.  South  Carolina  never  paid  $20,000  to  Whitney  for  his  patent, 
but  S.')0,000 — $'20,000  cash  and  three  promissory  payments  of  $10  000  each  ;  which 
latter,  it  seems,  were  never  paid,  and  of  course  then  the  patent  cost  the  State 
$20,000 

He  also  corrects  the  assertion,  that  Col.  Wm.  McCreight  was  for  twenty  years  the 
sole  patentee  having  purchased  the  right  for  that  length  of  time  from  the  State,  by 
saying  that  Mr.  Boatwright,  of  Columbia,  and  Mr.  Wm.  McCreight,  of  Winnsboro', 
commenced  making  gins  "  about  the  same  time  ;  "  too  inexplicit  an  assertion  to  be 
taken  as  a  correction  of  what  is  said  to  be  historical  error. 

We  think  the  Journal's  correspondent  has  failed  to  prove  satisfactorily  the  in- 
correctness of  the  report  made  to  the  Constitutionalist,  and  lias  jiublished  an  ex 
parte  version  of  the  whole  matter,  because  he  gets  his  information  from  a  Memoir 
of  Eli  Whitney,  published  forty  years  ago  by  Prof.  Olmstead.  And  faith,  who 
was  Prof  Olmstead,  but  a  Yankee  friend  to  this  Yankee  claimant  of  the  honor  of 
having  invented  the  cotton  gin  ?  If  Whitney  never  invented  the  saiv  cotton  gin, 
what  did  he  invent?  Was  it  the  needle  gin,  the  introduction  of  which  is  now  so 
industriously  attempted  by  a  New  York  manufacturer  ? 
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The  following,  which  wc  take  from  the  St.  Louis  Times,  only  proves  that  much 
irro,<i;ularity,  if  not  fraud,  exists  in  the  handling  of  cotton  from  the  time  it  leaves 
the  boll  until  it  enters  the  loom.  That  there  should  ever  be  a  fraudulently 
packed  or  water  packed  bale  of  cotton  is  a  shame  upon  the  entire  cotton  planting 
States. 

Though  it  seems  that  such  frauds  do  and  have  for  a  long  time  occurred.  We 
remember  many  years  ago  of  hearing  of  the  farmer  who  shipped  a  grindstone  in  a 
bale  of  cotton,  and  when  he  received  it  again  in  a  hogshead  of  sugar,  he  simply 
philosophized  upon  the  matter  by  quaintly  remarking  to  his  wife,  "  Well,  old 
woman,  it  looks  very  familiar." 

We  hope  the  Cotton  Exchanges  will,  for  all  time  to  come,  be  as  successful  in 
tracing  back  to  the  perpetrator  any  criminal  effort  to  impose  upon  the  commercial 
world  such  a  fraud. 

The  Times  says:  It  is  {)roposed  that  in  order  to  protect  the  interest  of  all  con- 
cerned and  to  avoid  the  wastage  of  cotton  now  prevalent  in  this  and  other  markets, 
that  cotton,  on  arrival  at  warehouses,  be  submitted  to  a  rigid  inspection  after  the 
bagging  and  ties  are  removed  and  two  samples  shall  be  drawn  from  the  bale  and 
marked  and  numbered  to  correspond.  Compression  will  immediately  follow  inspec- 
tion and  one  sample  will  be  given  to  the  cotton  factor  and  the  other  carefully  sealed 
and  deposited  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Cotton  Exchange.  The  cotton  thus  in- 
spected, sampled  and  compressed  on  arrival,  will  be  stored  away  ready  for  ship- 
ment promptly  to  any  part  of  the  world,  while  under  the  present  system  of  inspec- 
tion and  compressing  after  a  sale  is  made,  there  is  sometimes  a  delay  of  seven  to 
ten  days  before  shipments  go  forward.  For  the  loss  in  weight  by  drying  out  after 
compression  the  trade  are  expected  to  agree  upon  a  certain  per  centage  per  month, 
which  will  be  established  as  the  rule,  and  cotton  will  be  sold  by  the  weights  on  the 
certificates  given  after  compression,  less  the  per  centage  above  mentioned.  This 
change  in  the  plan  of  warehousing  cotton  offers  many  advantages,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  that  insurances  will  be  lessened,  and  Eastern  and  English  spin- 
ners can  order  cotton  from  this  point  and  receive  it  from  seven  to  ten  days  earlier 
than  from  other  markets,  and  the  factor  is  enabled  to  render  prompt  account  of 
sales  without  waiting  the  slow  and  tedious  process  now  in  vogue  to  ascertain  how 
many  bales  of  a  lot  will  be  rejected. 

Interior  shippers  will  be  promptly  informed  of  the  exact  condition  of  their  ship- 
ments, and  if  anv  bales  prove  to  be  fraudulently  packed  by  the  planter,  can  be 
immediately  advised  of  it  Water  packed  cotton  if  promptly  examined  and  picked 
over,  on  arrival,  can  be  saved  from  serious  damage,  while  if  it  remains  in  the  ware- 
house under  the  present  plan,  perhaps  for  months  before  it  is  examined,  the  dam- 
age extends  throughout  the  bale. 

The  compress  companies  will  be  required  to  employ  competent  inspectors,  and 
said  companies  will  be  responsible  for  their  conduct  and  will  guarantee  that  the 
samples  drawn  will  correctly  reoreseut  the  various  bales  inspected.  Spinners  in 
the  various  markets  will  appreciate  the  advantage  of  such  disinterested  inspectors, 
who  cannot  possibly  know  whose  cotton  they  may  examine,  and  can  have  no  motive 
to  be  other  than  impartial,  and  losses  in  weight  that  now  occur  in  compressing  and 
in  examination  will  be  saved  to  spinners. 

The  Cotton  Exchange  will  take  this  whole  subject  under  consideration  at  an 
early  day,  and  will  no  doubt  mature  the  plan  for  adoption  by  the  commencement 
of  the  new  cotton  year. 
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The  depression  of  niamifacturing,  agricultural,  raercautile,  and  other  interests, 
is  attributable  to  the  over-production  of  such  articles  as  the  combined  forces  of 
manual  labor  and  machinery  have  called  into  existence  The  idea  has  often  been 
broached,  but  we  had,  till  recently,  supposed  only  by  persons  enjoying  but  an 
extremely  limited  horizon.  But  the  absurdity  finds  apologists,  if  not  advocates, 
among  writers  in  the  veiy  centre  of  our  great  marts  of  commerce. 

In  our  last  issue  we  republished  a  late  financial  leader  of  the  New  York  Com- 
mercial and  Shipping  List,  which  contained  the  thought  in  these  words: 

"One  of  the  principal  causes  of  this  revulsion  is,  without  doubt,  over-production, 
not.  only  of  a  few  leading  commodities,  but  of  nearly  all  the  products  of  muscle 
and  machinery  combined.  The  storehouses  of  the  world  appear  to  be  full,  and 
the  markets  glutted  with  many  kinds  of  goods.  Steam  power  and  improved 
machinery  have  turned  out  supplies  faster  than  the  world  could  consume  or  raise 
means  to  buy." 

Admit  the  affirmation  plausible  for  the  argument ;  what  would  be  the  influence 
of  its  practical  reception  ?  It  would  be  this  :  "  We  have  brought  on  a  depression 
of  all  industrial  interests,  by  our  genius,  our  skill  and  labor,"  say  our  artisans, 
"  therefore  to  enjoy  good  times  again,  we  must  all  remain  idle  until  this  '  over- 
production '  is  consumed  !" 

Are  those  who  thus  solve  the  present  depression  of  the  times  prepared  for  this 
redndio  ad  ahsurdum  f 

When  it  is  affirmed  in  effect,  that  the  present  crisis  in  mercantile  and  industrial 
circles  is  the  result  of  over-production,  and  that  this  excess  of  production  is  in 
consequence  of  the  genius  and  skill  of  a  people  in  utilizing  labor-saving  machinery, 
do  not  such  sentiments  condemn  genius,  skill  and  labor? 

Hovv  are  the  people  to  escape  the  folly  of  genius  and  industry,  but  by  becoming 
mutually  and  physically  quiescent!  or  in  a  more  homely  phrase — by  indulging  in 
laziness  and  indolence ! 

If  idleness  will  bring  back  good  times,  we  ought  long  since  to  have  had  such  a  state 
of  things  ;  for  there  are  not  only  more  than  a  million  of  able  bodied  men  not 
only  out  of  work,  but  in  that  condition  because  "  no  man  hath  hired  them."  And 
there  are  many  others,  nonproductive,  from  choice;  middle-men,  who  spend  all 
their  working  hours  measuring  beer  and  whiskey.  Chicago  thus  employs  more 
than  five  thousand,  and  their  haunts  hold  in  stupid  oblivion  more  than  twice  that 
number  who  never  produce  anything.  The  nation,  doubtless,  has  a  couple  of  mil- 
lion of  just  such  men,  who.  according  to  the  theory  of  over  productionists,  are  on 
the  direct  road  which  .shall  lead  the  country  out  of  its  financial  crisis,  and  bring 
about  "  good  times." 

But  badinage  aside.  We  affirm  that  there  can  be  no  such  state  of  things  as  the 
absolute  production  of  more  food,  clothing  and  fuel  than  the  world  needs.  Iowa 
may  raise  more  corn  than  she  can  feed  to  her  people  and  her  stock,  or  turn  to 
whiskey,  and  may  find  the  surplus  convenient  to  increa.se  the  heat  of  the  cooking 
stove  ;  but  the  pioneer  settlers — ^^just  over  the  river  in  Dakota  -and  the  myriad.s  of 
miners  rushing  to  the  Black  Hills,  need  every  ear  she  has  to  spare. 

Minnesota  may  have  20,000,000  bushels  "of  wheat  more  than  her  half  million 
of  population  may  be  able  to  consume  ;  but  the  men  in  the  copper  and  iron  mines 
of  Superior  need  inany  of  these  bushels,  and  so  does  every  family  of  manufacturers 
in  New  England  ;  and  many  more  Old  England  families  would  be  greatly  bene- 
fitted by  a  large  moiety  of"  this  growing  grain.  These  Minnesota  wheat  rai.sers 
may  not  get  as  large  a  compensation  for  their  labor  for  raising  it  as  they  wish,  but 
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the  price  is  nearly  twenty-five  per  cent,  higher  than  it  was  in  April,  1870,  and  then 
few  complained  of  hard  tiinas.  Labor  and  clothing  were  then  more  expensive 
than  during  the  last  year,  Pennsylvania  produces  more  iron  than  she  needs  for 
her  own  manufactures;  and,  for  the  last  thirty  months,  more  than  she  can  find  a 
profitable  market  for  in  the  United  States,  but  so  far  from  their  being  an  over-pro- 
duction f)r  the  wants  of  the  nation,  during  all  our  financial  depressions,  we  have 
been  constantly  importing  iron  from  Europe. 

According  to  Ryland's  Iron  Circular — which  is  the  best  kind  of  British  au- 
thority— there  were  exported  from  Britain  to  the  United  States,  during  1875,  of  pig 
ai)d  puddled  iron,  49,868  tons,  and  of  malleable  and  other  iron,  154,775  tons.  If 
we  had  an  over-production  of  iron,  who  paid  for  all  this  heavy  material  ? 

Occasionally  Massachusetts  cotton  mills  and  Rhode  Island  print  works  manufac- 
ture surplus  quantities  of  white  and  print  goods,  but  there  is  always  a  demand  for 
them.  At  this  present  hour  there  are  at  least  sixteen  million  women  and  misses  in 
this  country  who  have,  for  more  than  twelve  months,  denied  themselves  an  extra 
dress  in  consequence  of  the  hard  times.  To  renew  their  dresses  would  consume  more 
than  one  hundred  and  sixty  millions  yards  of  prints  and  an  equal  quantity  of  white 
goods.  Without  drawing  npon  the  factories  for  any  cotton  goods  for  men  and  boys 
or  for  any  other  purpose  than  the  most  common  every  day  goods  for  women's  and 
misses  wear ;  for  these  at  least  twelve  million  eight  hundred  thousand  pieces  of 
thirty  yards  each  would  be  required — a  quantity  that  would  keep  all  the  mills  of 
these  two  States  humming  for  a  full  year. 

And  while  many  newspaper  writers  are  deploring  the  very  great  over  production 
of  iron  and  cotton  goods  in  the  United  States,  every  ship  that  arrives  in  New  York 
brings  large  invoices  of  the  very  goods  of  which  we  are  said  to  produce  so  great  an 
excess  as  to  bring  upon  us  an  unusual  depression  of  trade  and  commerce  ! 

With  due  deference  to  our  New  York  cotemporary,  we  confidently  assert  that  his 
broad,  confident,  postulate  theory  of  over-production  lacks  both  reason  and  facts  to 
sustain  it.     Even  the  economic  theories  are  against  him. 

The  distinguished  French  economist.  Say,  ridicules  the  idea  of  absolute  over- 
production. Since  his  edition  of  1803  few,  if  any,  of  the  political  economists  have 
attempted  to  sustain  the  theory. 

Say  argues  as  follows: 

"  1.  Men  produce  to  gratify  their  desires,  either  directly,  by  consuming  what 
they  produce,  or,  indirectly,  by  purchasing  what  they  consume  with  their  own  pro- 
ductions .  The  gratification  of  some  desire  is  the  only  motive  that  men  have  for 
producing. 

"  2.  Men's  desires  are  practically  unlimited  ,  probably  no  human  being  has  all 
that  he  desires,  certainly  no  community  of  human  beings  has  all  that  its  members 
desire. 

"  3.  Production,  then,  can  never  reach  its  limit — the  gratification  of  human 
desires. 

"  4.  Therefore,  a  general  glut  of  products — that  is,  a  general  over-production — 
is  impossible." 

Until  all  men,  women  and  children  have  an  excess  of  clothing,  food,  fuel,  houses, 
furniture,  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  pigs  and  poultry,  and  a  thousand  and  one  other 
things,  they  will  never  say,  "hold,"  '•  enough." 

Theorists  may  speculate  as  they  please,  but  while  a  very  large  minority,  if  not  a 
majority,  of  the  people  of  this  Republic  daily  feel  the  want  of  many  things  they  are 
unable  to  procure,  it  is  not  easy  to  convince  them  that  there  is  an  over-production 
of  any  thing  useful  for  food,  clothing,  fuel,  shelter,  or  of  the  materials  necessary 
for  manufactures. 

But  for  all  these  goods  and  materials  there  is  an  under-consumptioi ;  and  such  a 
state  of  things  will  continue  until  several  great  national  questions  are  settled. 
Among  the  most  prominent  of  these  are  : 
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1.  Shall  we  force  a  specie  resumption  ?     And  then, 

2.  Shall  banks,  as  heretofore,  issue  bills  under  the  pretence  of  an  equivalent 
amount  of  gold  and  silver  in  their  vaults,  when  they  seldom  contain  ten  per  cent,  of 
that  amount? 

3.  Or  shall  we  have  an  honest  greenback  currency,  always  interchangeable  with 
national  bonds,  at  a  low  rate  of  interest  ? 

4.  Shall  we  spread  ever  all  our  manufactures  of  staple  and  necessary  goods  and 
products,  the  JEg\s  of  a  National  protection,  equal,  at  least,  to  the  actual  difler- 
ence  between  the  medium  cost  of  production  in  the  United  States  and  in  other 
countries  ? 

When  the  public  mind  is  fully  at  rest  on  these  questions  then  may  we  see  a 
speedy  return  of  confidence  and  a  gradual  dawning  of  great  commercial  prosperity. 
Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce. 
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Editors  Rural  World:  The  life  of  a  worker  bee,  during  the  working  sea- 
son, is  only  from  six  to  eight  weeks  duration,  and  a  large  majority  of  them  never 
live  to  see  seven  weeks. 

A  worker  bee  is  from  five  to  six  days  old  before  it  comes  out  of  the  hive  for  the 
first  time  to  take  an  airing,  and  it  is  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  days  old  befoi'e  it 
begins  to  gather  either  pollen  or  honey. 

All  swarms  engaged  in  buildiug  comb,  when  they  have  not  a  fertile  queen,  build 
only  drone  and  stone  comb,  and  all  the  comb  in  the  lower  or  breeding  apartment  of 
the  hive  should  be  worker  brood  comb,  except  a  very  small  quantity  of  drone 
comb — four  inches  square  being  amply  sufficient. 

The  more  prolific  the  queen  is  the  more  young  bees  you  have,  and  the  more  sur- 
plus honey  will  be  stored  up,  other  things  being  equal. 

Never  allow  the  combs  to  become  mouldy. 

Never  double  swarms  or  stocks  of  bees  in  the  fall,  but  attend  to  that  and  make 
them  strong  during  the  summer  by  taking  brood  and  strong  stocks  and  giving  it  to 
the  weak. 

A  drone-laying  queen  should  be  taken  away  and  one  producing  workers  put  in 
her  place,  else  the  colony  will  soon  come  to  naught. 

As  a  rule,  as  soon  as  an  Italian  queen  shows  signs  of  old  age,  or  feebleness,  the 
bees  themselves  will  "  supercede"  her. 

All  stocks  should  be  kept  strong  in  order  to  be  successful. 

Every  hive  should  contain  about  two  thousand  cubic  inches  (a  little  more  than  a 
solid  foot)  in  the  breeding  apartment. 

Beginners  in  bee  keeping  should  be  very  cautious  about  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  their  swarms  or  stocks  rapidly,  until  they  thoroughly  understand  the 
business. 

The  hive  itself,  if  well  constructed,  is  all  the  bee  house  you  need  in  the  summer 
season.  D.  A.  PIKE. 

iSmithburff,  Md. 
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Plan  of  a  Barn  for  J.  F. 

Mr.  Editor;  Your  correspondent  J.  F.,  of  Montgomery,  Ala.,  in  a  recent 
number,  asked  for  a  plan  of  a  barn  to  accouiinodate  eight  horses,  twenty  cows, 
one  lumdred  and  fifty  sheep,  and  a  dozen  or  so  hogs.  1  think  he  is  looking  exactly 
in  the  right  direction.  The  nondescript  buildings  about  our  old  homesteads  are 
unsnited  to  our  times.  They  were  built  for  days  of  slavery,  when  the  owner  had 
a  n)an  to  look  after  the  horses,  another  after  the  cows,  a  third  after  the  sheep,  and 
a  fourth  after  the  hogs.  Now,  one  man  must  frequently  do  all  this.  I  believe  in 
adopting  the  Yankee  plan,  of  having  a  good  barn,  with  every  animal  housed,  with 
the  necessary  feed  under  the  same  roof,  fire  to  the  contrary,  notwithstanding. 
Having  devoted  nnich  study  to  a  plan  embracing  all  the  modern  improvements 
and  conveniences,  I  propose  to  give  J.  F.  the  benefit  thereof  I  have  now  a  lot 
of  Yankee  masons  doing  the  stone  work  for  just  such  a  building  as  he  wants. 

Mine  is  on  a  hill-side,  sloping  12  or  15  feet  in  the  100.  Size,  50  x  100  feet  having 
a  cellar  of  stone,  18  inches  thick  by  7  feet  high,  entered  from  the  lower  end  by  a 
ten  foot  door.  Above  this  is  the  stock  floor,  with  two  doors,  one  on  each  side 
opposite  each  other,  20  feet  from  the  upper  end,  with  passage  between,  dividing 
the  floor  into  two  parts — one  20  x  50  feet,  the  other  70  x  50  feet.  Not  proposing 
to  house  the  sheep,  the  division  of  20  x  100  feet  is  for  wagons  or  roots.  The  divi- 
sion of  50  X  70  feet,  has  five-foot  passages  leading  down  the  walls,  with  a  centre 
feeding  passage,  10  or  12  feet  wide,  the  cows  to  occupy  one  side,  (70  feet,)  will 
just  accommodate  twenty  head,  giving  each  three  and  a  half  feet ;  the  horses  the 
other  side,  giving  fourteen  stalls  of  five  feet  each,  or  half  the  number  of  double 
the  size. 

The  hogs  are  to  be  confined  to  the  manure  cellar. 

The  third  story  is  for  the  storage  of  grain  and  hay,  carts,  wagons,  tools,  ma- 
chinery, etc.,  and  has  a  threshing  flooring  running  the  whole  length  of  the  barn,  of 
the  size  of  the  feeding  passage  below,  with  chutes  to  each  stall,  so  that  the  feeding 
may  be  done  from  this  floor  if  desired.  It  is  entered  from  the  centre  of  the  upper 
side  by  means  of  an  inclined  plane,  and  is  left  by  a  bridge  on  posts  on  the  lower 
side,  loaded  wagons  thus  passing  in  and  through  after  unloading.  Height  of  this 
floor  12  feet  in  the  clear;  of  the  second  8  feet,  and  cellar  7  feet.  The  upper  end 
of  the  second  story,  from  the  doors  back,  20  x  50  feet,  is  of  stone,  the  balance  above 
cellar  is  of  wood.  A  cistern  of  1,000  cubic  feet,  at  the  upper  side  of  barn  and 
above  stock  floor,  will  supply  water  to  stock  on  inside  by  a  cock  or  faucet,  thus 
avoiding  the  labor  of  pumping. 

With  such  a  barn  as  this  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  look  after  one's  stock.  Here 
you  can  have  a  place  for  everything,  and  everything  in  its  place. 

In  case  J.  F.  cannot  get  the  hill-side,  let  him  have  no  cellar,  but  either  litter 
well  every  day,  or  remove  the  manure  to  a  convenient  place,  prepared  for  it ;  and 
if  he  must  house  his  sheep,  let  him  modify  my  plan  by  putting  his  hogs  and  sheep 
where  I  have  horses,  a  space  of  say  20  x  70  feet,  with  division  between,  the  hogs 
entering  by  a  different  door,  and  put  his  horses  at  the  end,  in  the  space  20  x  60  feet 
across  the  barn,  facing  the  cross  passage  between  the  doors,  with  a  passage  in  rear* 
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This  space,  allowing  5  or  6  feet  for  a  passage  to  rear,  will  just  accommodate  eight 
horses,  or  put  his  sheep  in  space  20  by  50  feet,  marked  in  my  plan  roots  or  wagons, 
and  divide  space  20  x  70,  marked  horses,  for  his  horses  and  hogs. 

The  tlruwiugs  on  the  precedi.ig  page  will  serve  to  show  my  meaning: 

No.  1,  shows  cellar;  No.  2,  stock  floor;  No.  3,  hay  and  grain  floor  ;  and  No.  4, 
modification  of  second  floor,  so  as  to  suit  J.  F. 

No.  3  may  be  divided  into  hay  bags,  grain  bins,  corn  cribs,  man's  room,  carriage 
room,  tool  room,  etc.,  as  suits  one  best.  Above  this  is  the  loft,  where  can  be  stored 
fodder,  etc, 

Hoping  that  my  plan  is  intelligible,  I  remain  yours, 

Spartanburg,  S.  C,  May  ht,  1876.  T.  J.  MOORE. 


Gypsum  or  Plaster. 


In  our  May  number  of  the  Rural,  we  published  quite  a  lengthy  article  upon 
plaster,  and  at  the  risk  of  dosing  our  readers  freely,  perhaps  too  freely  on  this 
subject,  we  print  another  article  upon  the  same  subject  from  the  New  York  Times. 

Plaster  is  one  of  the  few  commercial  fertilizers  that  is  low  priced,  and  perhaps 
cheap,  costing  less  than  half  the  price  per  ton  of  acid  phosphate  ;  and  if,  as  this 
article  asserts,  trom  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  pounds  is  ample  for  an  acre,  it 
becomes  our  farmers  experimenting  with  it  upon  all  of  our  crops.  Used  at  the 
proper  time  as  a  dressing  to  the  pea  crop  or  our  oat  crop,  it  would  doubtless  pay 
well,  and  might  most  surely  be  used  profitably  in  our  stables,  cow  house,  and  any 
and  everywhere  there  is  an  odor  about  the  farm. 

Read  and  reflect  from  the  following,  by  Alexander  Hyde : 

Horace  Greeley,  in  his  dogmatical,  but  not  always  logical  style  says :  "  Every 
farmer  should  try  gypsum,  I  doubt  that  there  is  a  rood  of  our  country's  surface 
in  fit  condition  to  be  cultivated  to  which  gypsum  might  not  be  applied  with  profit. 
Every  meadow,  every  pasture  should  be  sown  with  it  at  least  trieunially." 

This  is  putting  it  pretty  strong;  still  there  is  no  single  saline  fertilizer  which  is 
more  universally  efficacious  than  gypsum  ;  certainly  there  is  none  which  is  more 
economically  applied.  Gypsum,  or  sulphate  of  lime,  as  chemists  call  it,  is  one  of 
the  natural  rocks,  and  crops  out  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  more  or  less  abund- 
ance in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  city  of  Paris  rests  on  this  gypsum  rock,  and 
as  the  use  of  it  as  a  fertilizer  was  first  discovered  here,  it  received  the  name  of  plaster 
of  paris.  by  which  farmers  still  know  it.  For  its  introduction  to  America  we  are 
indebted  to  that  keen  observer  of  men  and  things,  Benjamin  Franklin.  While 
ambassador  to  France  he  noticed  the  operation  of  gypsum  on  the  wheat  and  clover 
fields  aruund  Paris,  and  very  naturally  concluded  that  what  benefitted  the  crops  of 
France,  would  have  the  same  effect  on  those  of  America-  Subsequently  it  was 
discovered  in  great  abundance  in  Nova  Scotia,  in  New  York,  Ohio,  Michigan,  and 
other  States.  In  its  pure  and  natural  condition  one  hundred  pounds  of  gypsum 
contain  forty-six  pounds  of  sulphuric  acid,  thirty-three  pounds  of  lime,  and  twenty- 
one  of  water.  What  is  called  calcined  gypsum  is  obtained  by  heating  common 
gypsum  to  a  red  heat,  when  it  seems  to  boil,  the  water  of  crystallization  which  it 
contains  passing  off  in  vapor.  In  this  state  it  is  much  used  in  the  arts,  but  for 
agricultural  purposes  the  anhydrous  gypsum  is  almost  worthless,  for  as  soon  as  it 
comes  in  contact  with  water  it  hardens  immediately  into  a  rocky  condition  again. 
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Besides  this  water  the  native  gypsum  often  coutaius  variable  proportions  of  car- 
bonate of  linie,  sand,  and  clay  ;  hence  different  quarries  furnish  plasters  of  differ- 
ent agricultural  value. 

As  to  the  mode  by  which  the  magical  effects  of  gypsum  are  produced,  the  doc- 
tors differ,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  is  a  little  mysterious  how  a  bushel  or 
two  of  plaster  spread  on  a  clover  lot  can  increase  the  forage  so  astonishingly  as  it 
does,  often  a  ton  or  more  Dr.  Nichols,  of  the  Boston  Journal  of  Chemisb-y,  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Agriculture  at  Haverhill  last  fall,  said, 
"  I  do  not  know  exactly  how  gypsum  acts.  I  only  know  that  under  very  nearly 
all  the  circumstances  in  which  I  have  used  it  I  have  found  it  to  be  very  valuable. 
I  use  it  every  year.     I  always  use  it  in  laying  down  to  gr;iss." 

Dr.  Johnson,  whom  we  consider  the  highest  authority  in  agricultural  chemistry, 
explains  the  action  of  gypsum  thus:  "Sulphur  is  a  constant,  and  apparently 
necessary  constituent  of  the  gluten  and  albumen  of  the  several  varieties  of  grain, 
and  of  the  legumiu  which  forms  the  largest  part  of  the  pea,  the  bean,  and  other 
luguminous  plants.  This  sulphur  they  must  obtain  from  the  soil,  and  one  cause  of 
the  efficacy  of  sulphates  unquestionably  is,  that  they  are  fitted  easily  to  yield  to  the 
growing  plant  the  supply  of  sulphur  they  require.  That  such  is  the  true  explana- 
tion of  their  general  action  is  proved  by  observation  that  sulphuric  acid  applied  to 
the  land  in  a  very  diluted  state  exerts  an  influence  upon  the  crops  precisely  similar 
to  that  when  gypsum  is  used." 

This  theory  seems  logical,  and  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  gypsum  always 
acts  with  the  greatest  efficiency  upon  those  crops,  such  as  clover,  beans,  and 
luguminous  plants  generally,  onions,  and  indeed  all  crops  in  which  sulphur  most 
abounds.  Lime  is  also  a  constituent  food  of  plants,  and  doubtless  plays  an  inferior 
part  in  the  action  of  gypsum  as  a  fertilizer. 

Gypsum  is  also  a  great  absorber  of  ammonia,  as  any  one  can  see  for  himself  who 
will  scatter  a  little  of  it  around  his  horse  stables.  The  air  is  immediately  free  from 
the  pungent  odor  which  usually  infests  the  stable  and  the  clothes  and  very  beard 
of  the  man  who  tends  the  horses.  In  like  manner  it  doubtless  absorbs  the  am- 
monia which  comes  down  from  the  air  in  great  quantities  with  every  rain  and 
snow-storm.  With  every  passing  wind  also  the  gypsum  absorbs  the  ammonia 
which  has  ascended  to  the  air  from  decaying  animals  and  vegetables  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  The  farmer,  therefore,  who  uses  gypsum  freely  furnishes  n(^t  only 
sulphuric  acid  and  lime  to  his  crops,  but  an  absorbent  which  enables  them  to  ap- 
pro[)riate  the  treasures  of  that  vast  storehouse  of  fertility,  the  air.  So  true  is  this 
that  Andrew  B.  Dickinson,  one  of  the  most  observing  farmers  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  u.sed  to  say  that  he  could  not  only  enrich  his  own  farm,  but  impoverish  his 
neighbors  by  the  free  use  of  gypsum.  His  explanation  of  it  was  that  the  plastered 
land  attracted  and  absorbed  not  only  its  own  fair  proportion  of  the  breeze  borne 
ammonia,  but  much  that,  if  the  equilibrium  had  not  been  disturbed  by  such  appli- 
cation, would  have  been  deposited  on  the  adjacent  lands. 

Whatever  theory  may  be  adopted  as  to  the  manner  in  which  gypsum  acts,  there 
is  no  dispute  that  it  does  act,  and  if  land  is  regenerated  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
quarrel  about  the  mode.  The  more  important  questions  are,  to  what  crops  is  it  best 
applied,  and  what  is  the  best  mode  of  its  application?  We  find  sulphate  of  lime 
in  the  ash  of  almost  all  plants,  but  it  specially  abounds  in  red  clover,  peas  and 
other  luguminous  plants.  The  ash  of  red  clover  is  nearly  one  third  lime  and  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  in  accordance  with  this  teaching  of  science  we  have  found  the 
greatest  benefit  from  gypsum  on  land  newly  stocked  with  clover.  But  all  the 
grasses  have  more  or  less  lime  and  sulphuric  acid  in  their  composition,  and  a  little 
gypsum  never  comes  amiss  on  any  grass  land,  especially  if  newly  stocked.  The 
Germans  are  said  to  use  gypsum  freely  on  all  kinds  of  grass.  Indian  corn  is  ranked 
by  botanists  as  one  of  the  grasses,  and  gypsum  is  certainly  wonderfully  efi'ective 
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upon  this  crop.  The  potato  is  a  potash  plant,  and  requires  comparatively  but  little 
lime,  but  its  ash  shows  a  large  (thirteen)  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  in  no  way 
can  this  acid  be  furnished  to  potatoes  or  any  other  crop  as  cheaply  as  in  the  form 
of  gypsutn.  It.s  influence  on  the  English  grains  is  less  perceptible,  but  in  some 
cases  it  tells  plainly  on  them.  They  have  comparatively  little  suli)huric  acid  and 
lime  in  their  composition,  but  they  need  some,  and  the  gypsum  greatly  aids  in  fur- 
nishing the  needful  ammonia.  All  the  root  crops  require  lime  and  sulphuric  acid, 
and  if  these  are  deficient  in  the  soil,  plaster  is  the  resource  for  a  supply.  Tobacco 
is  eminently  a  saline  plant.  We  say  little  about  this  weed,  as  we  care  little  for  it, 
but  its  abundant  :i-sh  al)ounds  with  lime  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  if  we  were  culti- 
vating it  we  should  use  gypsum  freely  on  this  crop. 

Wiien  and  how  to  apply  gypsum  must  be  considered.  Our  practice  has  been 
to  apply  it  to  grass  laud  early  in  the  Spring  sometimes  sowing  it  on  the  light 
suows  in  April,  so  that  it  might  absorb  the  ammonia  the  snow  brings  down,  and 
g  ve  the  grass  an  early  and  vigorous  start.  If  the  land  is  stocked  in  the  Spring,  a 
dressing  of  phister  will  do  good  to  the  grain,  and  more  good  to  the  grass.  Of 
course,  we  .sow  the  plaster  after  the  grass-seed  is  brushed  in.  However  opinions 
mav  differ  as  to  the  ploughing  in  of  barn-yard  manure,  no  one  will  deny  that 
plaster  should  be  kept  near  the  surface.  We  have  had  great  success  in  sowing 
gypsum  on  newly  mown  fields.  It  gives  the  aftermath  a  great  growth,  if  the  rains 
are  only  abundant.  All  seeds  rolled  in  plaster  are  less  likely  to  rot,  and  more 
sure  to  start  ofl?  vigorously  when  they  germinate.  This  is  specially  true  of  all 
plants  propagated  by  tubers,  such  as  potatoes,  onion  sets,  etc. 

One  of  the  best  modes  of  applying  gypsum  is  to  sprinkle  it  on  the  leaves  of 
plants  while  the  dew  is  still  upon  them.  Applied  in  this  way  to  clover,  turnips, 
cabbages,  melons,  etc.,  "  it  seems  to  put  new  life"  into  them,  as  the  Irishman 
said  of  his  whiskey.  A  sprinkling  on  the  leaves  of  squashes,  cucumbers,  and 
other  similar  plants,  not  only  puts  new  life,  but  keeps  off  the  insects  which  are  such 
a  pest  to  the.se  crops.  The  plaster  should  be  renewed  on  the  young  leaves  each 
time  it  is  washed  off"  by  a  rain.  All  insects  like  clean  leaves  and  avoid  a  plas- 
tered leaf  as  though  it  were  poison.  Possibly  it  is,  but  if  poison  to  the  insect,  it  is 
medicine  to  the  plant 

Another  and  good  method  of  applying  plaster,  is  to  use  it  in  the  stables  and  in 
composting  manure.  Sprinkled  on  the  stable  floor  it  absorbs  the  ammonia,  makes 
the  air  pure  and  healthy,  and  adds  to  the  value  of  the  manure.  On  this  point 
Mr.  Greeley,  who  knew  something  of  farming,  thus  writes:  "Even  the  poor  man, 
who  has  but  one  cow,  should  buy  a  barrel  of  gypsum  and  dust  his  stable  therewith 
each  day,  after  having  cleaned  it  He  who  has  a  stock  of  cattle  should  never  be 
without  it,  and  should  freely  use  it  alike  in  stable  and  yard,  to  keep  down  the  noi- 
some odors,  and  thus  retain  the  volatile  elements  of  the  manure."  In  making  up 
the  compo.it  heap  especially,  if  it  is  to  be  applied  as  a  top  dressing  to  grass  lands, 
a  dollar's  worth  of  plaster  will  add  two  dollars  to  the  value  of  the  compost. 

Gypsum  is  often  used  extravagantly.  It  does  not  follow  that  if  one  hundred 
pounds  of  gypsum  to  the  acre  will  increase  the  crop  of  clover  by  a  ton,  that  one 
thousand  pounds  will  add  ten  tons  to  the  yield.  The  rule  of  three  does  not  work 
in  the  plaster  business.  Homeopathic  doses  of  plaster  is  the  rule.  Possibly  three 
hundred  pounds  to  the  acre  may  be  allowed  when  plaster  is  cheap,  but  if  it  costs 
half  a  cent  or  more  a  pound,  we  should  call  it  wasteful  to  use  over  two  hundred 
pounds  per  acre,  and  we  have  seen  great  effects  from  one  hundred  pounds.  The 
latter  amount  will  furnish  forty-six  pounds  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  few  crops  will 
carry  off"  this  much  acid  from  an  acre. 

One  word  of  caution  as  to  relying  solely  upon  gypsum  as  a  fertilizer.  Excel- 
lent as  it  is,  land  must  have  something  else,  or  it  will  finally  run  down.  Plants 
require  at  least  a  dozen  elements  in  order  to  live  and  thrive  ;  whereas  gypsum  fur- 
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nishes  only  three,  sulphur,  oxygen,  aud  lime.  When  plaster  first  came  into  fashion 
in  this  country,  such  were  its  magical  effects  that  many  farmers  thought  they 
could  sell  all  their  hay,  and  still  keep  up  their  farms  by  purchasing  yearly  a  ton 
or  two  of  plaster.  They  found  themselves  deceived.  The  phosphorous,  potash, 
soda,  etc.,  were  in  a  few  years  exhausted,  and  a  prejudice  arose  against  plaster, 
which  it  did  not  deserve.  It  was  accused  of  being  merely  a  stimulant  to  land, 
enriching  the  father  and  impoverishing  the  son.  Kightly  used,  it  is  one  of  the 
cheapest  commercial  fertilizers  ever  used,  and  will  enrich  both  father  and  son.  If 
hard  wood  ashes  can  be  bought  for  twenty  cents  per  bushel,  they  deserve  to  be 
ranked  No.  1,  as  they  contain  all  the  inorganic  elements  of  plant  life,  but  even  in 
this  case  we  would  like  to  mix  some  plaster  with  the  ashes. 


Cow  Peas. 


We  have  frequently  had  Northern  men  to  write  us  for  a  few  cow  peas  to  plant 
aud  test  at  the  North.  We  have  never  heard  of  one  maturing  a  crop.  The  Ameri- 
can Agriculturist,  it  seems,  last  year  made  a  partially  successful  effort  in  growing 
the  cow  pea  as  far  north  as  New  York,  and  reports  his  result  as  follows  : 

We  secured  some  thirty  samples,  of  which  twenty,  in  the  color,  size,  aud  shape 
of  the  seeds,  were  distinct.  These  were  sown  in  rows  in  the  garden  the  same  as 
bush  beans ;  not  knowing  that  the  plants  spread,  some  of  them  covering  an  area 
of  several  feet,  it  was  found  when  too  late,  that  they  were  much  too  close,  and  the 
fall  being  wet,  they  grew  into  a  tangled  thicket ;  some  ripened  a  few  pods,  and 
others  none,  there  being  a  marked  difference  in  their  earliuess.  In  habit  some 
were  quite  bushy,  while  others  inade  long,  and  even  twining  branches,  running  four 
to  six  feet.  The  leaves  in  all  are  of  three  leaflets,  differing  greatly  in  size  and 
shape,  some  being  oval,  others  broadly  ovate  or  rhomboid  ;  the  downiness  of  the 
plants  also  varies.  The  flowers  are  few,  at  the  end  of  a  long  stalk  ;  they  have 
somewhat  the  shape  of  those  of  the  bean,  but  that  part  called  the  keel  is  not 
twisted  as  in  that ;  the  color  varies  from  yellowish  or  cream  color  to  light  purple. 
The  pods  from  three  to  eight  inches  long,  narrow,  mostly  straight ;  in  some  only 
two  on  a  stalk,  and  in  others  three  or  four.  In  the  seeds  themselves  are  to  be 
found  the  greatest  difference  in  size,  shape,  color,  and  markings. 

The  Agriculturist  could  not  satisfactorily  define  the  cow  pea,  for  he  insisted  it 
was  neither  in  species  nor  genus  a  pea,  but  a  bean,  though  no  authority  that  he 
consulted  would  or  could  locate  it  botanically.  He  said  that  our  own  distinguished 
South  Carolinian,  Dr.  F,  Peyre  Porcher,  in  his  "  Resources  of  Southern  Fields 
and  Forests,"  considered  it  a  vetch,  aud  very  far  from  a  true  pea.     But  says  : 

Knowing  that  his  immense  herbarium  and  extensive  library  would  throw  some 
light  on  the  matter,  we  sent  several  specimens  to  Prof  Gray,  who  informs  us  that 
they  agree  with  the  old  D.  Sinensis  of  Linn,  which  is  the  same  plant  Lourerio  has 
as  D.  Cafjang.  We  are,  then,  no  doubt,  safe  in  considering  all  the  forms  of  the 
cow  pea  as  Dolichos  Sinensis,  of  the  older  authors,  but  more  properly,  according  to 
latter  botanists,  Vigna  Siyiensis. 

Well,  we  hope  the  Agriculturist  is  satisfied,  and  so  will  be  all  his  Northern  read- 
ers, now  that  they  have  stablished  the  fact  that  the  cow  pea  is  no  pea  at  all,  but  a 
Dolichos  Sinensis,  a  trauslation  of  which  the  same  enquirer  gives  us  as  follows : 

The  name  Dolichos  is  the  Greek  word  for  enlongated,  given  to  some  tall  climb- 
ing bean,  and  Vigna  is  in  honor  of  an  Italian  of  that  name  who  wrote  about 
plants  early  in  the  seventeenth  century.      Cow  pea  is  an  unfortunate  name,  as  the 
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plant  in  its  botanical  relations  is  much  nearer  a  bean  than  a  pea,  but  such  com- 
mon names  when  once  established  are  sure  to  hold.  The  character  of  the  foliage, 
the  absence  of  tendrils,  the  shape  of  the  seeds,  and  especially  the  fact  that  the  seed 
leaves  appear  above  ground  in  germinating,  all  widely  separate  it  from  the  pea 
and  ally  it  to  the  bean. 

We  cannot  appreciate  the  necessity  of  mystifying  botanical  or  other  names  (see 
our  article  on  worms  in  this  number  of  the  Rural — 1),  by  tracing  them  back  to 
some  forgotten  age,  and  giving  the  credit  of  a  discovery  to  some  defunct  antiqua- 
rian. Every  Southern  farmer,  as  long  as  the  English  language  is  spoken,  will  call 
a  cow  pea  a  cow  pea,  whenever  he  sees  it.  And  if  our  scientific  friends  wish  to  give 
it  ancient  and  oriental  titles,  (for  it  is  said  to  have  come  from  China)  why  not  call 
it  vaccafabidns,  which,  being  Anglocised,  simply  means  coiv  beanf 

Of  course  there  are  several  species  of  peas,  and  perhaps  of  coxo  peas,  but  we 
imagine  the  original  genus  is  as  old  as  Noah's  ark  ;  indeed  we  can  see  in  our  mind's 
eye  the  luxuriant  old  red  pepper  clambering  with  its  tendrils  over  the  sides  of  the 
ark,  the  chosen  emblem  of  plenty,  more  luxuriant  than  clover,  more  nutritious 
than  timothy,  and  furnishing  more  food  for  man  and  beast  than  any  annual  that 
grows. 

By  the  way,  will  some  grammarian  tell  us,  is  it  cow  peas  or  cow  pease  ? 


Portable  Fences. 


Wherever  timber  is  scarce,  or  wherever  stock  is  huddled  for  the  improvement  of 
lands,  portable  fences  are  desirable.  We  have  seen  several  latterly  that  seemed  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  farmer,  but  they  were  patented,  and  therefore  not  exactly  the 
thing ;  for  although  farmers  are  as  willing  as  other  men  to  give  ftiir  wages  for  hon- 
est labor,  they  cannot  precisely  appreciate  the  system  of  fostering,  by  protection, 
the  labor  of  inventive  geniuses,  and  are,  therefore,  averse  to  paying  for  the  privilege 
of  using  a  thing  that  looks  so  simple  after  the  invention,  but  so  incomprehensible 
until  invented  and  protected  by  a  patent,  and  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  using  a 
certain  kind  of  fence  just  because  it  is  that  kind  of  fence,  is  an  exaction,  "  farmer 
John"  don't  propose  to  submit  to. 

Well,  a  farmer  in  Ohio  has  invented  a  portable  fence,  which  is  not  patented, 
and  he  gives  the  world  the  benefit  of  his  invention,  as  follows,  in  the  American 
Agriculturist,  and  we  think  his  fence  a  real  common  sense  affair.     He  says  : 

"  I  think  it  is  the  cheapest  and  most  durable  fence  ever  made.  It  may  be  made 
in  a  barn  during  rainy  weather,  and  it  is  less  liable  to  decay  than  any  other 
wooden  fence  I  know  of.  My  property  has  been  subject  to  frequent  inundations, 
with  loss  of  fences.  I  needed  a  fence  that  could  be  removed  on  the  approaching 
rise  of  the  river,  and  re{)laced  when  the  water  subsided. 

I  have  had  this  fence  in  use  for  four  years,  and  find  it  answers  for  both  a  sta- 
tionary and  portable  fence.  It  consists  of  panels  made  of  inch  boards,  each  of 
which  may  be  used  as  a  gate  when  desired.  I  use  pine,  but  any  other  wood  may 
be  used,  as  the  fence  is  not  set  on  the  ground,  and  hence  not  liable  to  rot,  but 
hangs  on  stakes,  which  are  easily  renewed.  The  panels  may  be  made  of  any  con- 
venient length  or  height,  according  to  the  length  of  the  boards.  I  have  them  from 
twelve  feet  to  sixteen  feet  long,  and  four  to  five  feet  in  height.  I  will  describe  a 
common  size,  fourteen  feet  long  and  four  feet  high.  I  cut  out  five  battens,  or  strips 
of  board,  four  feet  long  and  four  inches  wide,  then  I  measure  off  on  the  floor  of  a 
barn  a  place  four  feet  by  fourteen  feet,  and  lay  down  three  battens,  one  at  each 
end  and  one  in  the  middle  ;  then  I  lay  down  five  fourteen  foot  boards  on  the  top  of 
the  battens  and  across  the  same  ;  the  upper  and  lower  boards  are  six  inches  wide, 
the  other  three  are  four  inches  wide.     The  lowest  board  is  laid  two  inches  from  the 
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end  of  the  battens,  the  next  board  is  laid  down  leaving  a  space  of  two  and  a  half 
inches,  the  next  leaving  three  and  a  half  inches,  the  next  five  inches,  and  the  last 
even  with  the  top  of  the  battens,  leaving  eleven  inches  space.  At  the  ends  I  lay 
down  two  battens  directly  over  the  lower  battens,  and  commence  nailing  down  with 
wrought  or  clinch  nails.  At  the  ends  I  use  three  and  a  half  inch  nails,  at  the 
middle,  there  being  but  one  batten,  two  and  a  half  inch  nails  In  the  end  battens, 
through  the  upper  and  lower  boards,  I  use  one  and  a  quarter  inch  bolts,  three  ami 
a  quarter  inches  long,  having  four  bolts  to  a  pannel,  which  makes  it  very  firm, 
Wooden  pins  may  be  used  by  persons  wishing  to  save  the  expense  of  buying  nails. 
When  the  nails  are  clinched,  the  panel  is  done.  In  setting  up  the  fence  the  ends 
of  the  panels  are  put  together  on  a  straight  line,  and  an  inch  board,  eight  inches 
long,  is  put  in  the  upper  space  between  the  battens,  passing  between  the  battens  of 
each  pannel  and  resting  on  the  edge  of  the  boards  second  down  from  the  top. 
Another  similar  piece  is  slipped  between  the  battens  in  the  lower  space,  this  is  suffi- 
cient to  fasten  the  panels  together.  Then  I  take  stakes  five  and  a  half  or  six  feet 
long,  and  one  and  a  half  or  two  inches  square,  pin  or  bolt  two  stakes  together  eight 
inches  from  the  top,  and  point  the  lower  ends  so  that  they  will-go  easily  into  the 
ground.  Then  take  two  pairs  of  the  stakes  for  each  of  the  panels,  and  place  one 
inside  of  the  top  space  between  the  first  two  boards  at  the  top,  so  that  the  top  board 
rests  on  the  stakes,  which  incline  outward  in  opposite  directions.  Raise  the  stakes 
,  so  that  the  panel  will  be  three  inches  above  the  ground.  The  stake  will  brace  the 
fence  in  four  directions,  and  no  wind  can  upset  it.  The  fence  may  be  set  up  in  dif- 
ferent ways.     Four  panels  will  make  an  enclosure. 
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Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  and  can  be  said  against  the  production  of  raw 
materials  in  the  United  States,  and  especially  breadstuffs,  the  increase  of  the  in- 
terest seems  to  be  resistless  and  marvellous.  In  1770  the  wheat  crop  was  but 
851,000  bushels,  and  in  1873  it  had  reached  upward  of  300,000,000— a  century 
of  amazing  progress.  From  1830  to  1870  the  exports  of  wheat  and  flour  aver- 
aged $25,000,000  a  year,  and  in  1873  they  had  reached  $130,000,000  In  every 
part  ol'  the  republic  the  culture  of  this  crop  is  well  understood  and  increasing,  and 
there  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  the  cultivation  of  it  is  so  generally  diffused 
and  so  steadily  progressive.  If  we  add  to  this  the  immense  corn  crop  we  shall 
have  such  aggregate  as  no  two  nations,  however  great,  can  equal.  That  we  have 
really  gained  the  permanent  ascendency  in  the  breadstuffs  markets  of  the  worhl 
does  not  admit  of  question.  In  the  British  markets  our  domination  is  complete 
and  well  established,  and  the  dependence  of  England  upon  Russia  for  food  appears 
to  be  ended,  the  gloom  and  discouragement  in  the  Ru.ssian  wheat  regions  being 
general. 

Our  prodigious  crops  of  wheat  would  never  have  been  raised  had  we  depended 
solely  upon  the  foreign  demand  for  compensation.  But  the  main  reliance  of  our 
farmers  has  always  been  upon  the  home  market  and  its  rapid  increase.  Domestic 
industrial  ])ursuits  have  made  such  progress  as  to  give  uidimited  confidence  to  the 
wheat  and  corn  farmers,  and  justified  an  unlimited  spread  of  the  area  of  tillage. 
Northern  farming  has  indeed  been  one  of  the  main  props  of  the  nation,  and  has  done 
wonders  in  stimulating  the  whole  forward  movement.  Although  a  great  deal  has 
been  said  to  dissuade  the  increase  of  wheat  and  corn  farming,  as  being  unneces.-<ary 
and  unprofitable,  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  after  all,  any  other  pursuit  has  been 
so  free  from  lo.'^ses  and  attended  by  such  a  steady  improvement  in  the  condition 
of  thi.'  prosecutors.  New  England  and  the  Middle  Siatt'S,  although  i"ully  capable 
of  raising  their  own  food  products,  do  not  do  so,  having   their  capital   and  enter- 
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priso  mostly  embarked  in  other  lines  of  business.  Formerly  the  South  was  in  the 
same  condition,  but  since  tin;  war  the  case  is  different,  so  that  large  grain  crops  are 
raised  in  that  section,  and  there  is  a  decided  prospect  of  the  South  becoming  a 
heavy  exporter  of  breadstuffs. 

The  idea  that  has  been  industriously  spread  al)r()ad  that  the  limit  of  wheat  cul- 
tivation has  been  attained  at  the  West  is  a  total  mistake.  Missouri,  Arkansas, 
Minnesota,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas,  are  all  capable  of  a  very 
great  increase,  and  the  receipts  of  grain  and  flour  from  these  regions  increase  at 
Chicago,  i\Iilwaukee,  St.  Paul,  St.  Louis,  and  Cincinnati.  If  we  take  these  States 
alone  and  inquire  into  the  facts,  we  shall  find  that  they  are  capable  of  trebling 
their  product  of  wheat  within  a  reasonably  short  space  of  time,  and  that  the  rail- 
road and  navigation  facilities  are  constantly  overcoming  more  and  more  the  cost 
and  (liifirukies  of  transit,  while  at  the  South  the  capacity  for  wheat  culture  is  far 
beyond  all   present  development. 

The  Pacific  grain  region  has  unexpectedly  become  remarkably  productive,  and 
defied  all  attempts  of  the  northwestern  cities  to  regulate  the  prices  and  supplies, 
and  the  trade  has  become  so  reliable  and  profitable  there  that  it  has  become  a  per- 
manent and  great  interest.  While  we  have  been  talking  of  the  Northwest  becom- 
ing too  distant  from  the  European  markets  to  admit  of  profitable  grain  culture  for 
export,  the  Pacific  trade  steps  in  as  a  competitor,  shipping  grain  around  Cape 
Horn  eighteen  thousand  miles  to  Europe,  and  making  money  at  it.  In  view  of 
this  no  one  can  reasonably  doubt  that  the  increasing  surplus  crops  in  the  Missis- 
sippi valley  may  be  transported  by  the  rivers  to  New  Orleans,  and  thence  shipped 
to  Europe  by  sea. 

Our  cotton  crop  has  become  so  vast  that  the  forced  crops  of  Egypt,  Brazil,  India, 
and  Peru  are  declining,  and  American  cotton  has  only  to  go  on  increasing  to  take 
complete  possession  of  the  cotton  markets  of  the  world.  And,  incredible  as  it  may 
appear,  the  American  breadstuffs  product  has  actually  come  within  sight  of  a 
similar  prospect.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  America  is  becoming  the 
granary  of  Europe,  and  that  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  remain  so  and  to  oust  all 
competition.  That  of  Russia,  which  was  the  most  formidable,  is  already  broken. 
Spain,  Portugal,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Italy  ought  to  take  large  quantities  from 
us,  and  will  do  so  through  English  operators  until  we  supply  them  direct. — North 
American. 

Sheep  Husbandry. 

In  England,  where  the  owner  of  the  land  apportions  it  out  to  his  renters,  who 
in  turn  sublet  to  tillers  of  the  soil,  who  cultivate  crops  with  hired  labor,  everything 
is  of  necessity  so  reduced  to  ,sy.stem  that  the  exact  cost  of  any  product  is  known 
before  it  is  thrown  upon  the  market.  And  constant  inquiry  is  made,  after  the  most 
miiuite  investigation  based  upon  experiments,  as  to  the  profit  or  loss  resulting  from 
growing  any  animal  or  cultivating  any  crops. 

The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  in  its  recently  issued  half  yearly 
Journal,  published  a  paper  upon  the  relative  profits  to  the  farmer  from  breeding 
horses,  cattle  and  sheep.  This  paper  is  a  compilation  from  seventy-five  reports 
received  from  as  many  sections  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  giving  in  detail  the 
experience  of  the  best  and  most  successful  farmers  in  England. 

The  conclusion  of  the  Society  is,  that  with  rare  exceptions  breeding  thorough- 
bred saddle  and  carriage  horses  is  more  expensive  and  less  profitable  than  breed- 
ing roadsters.  Breeding  any  kind  of  a  hor.se  less  profitable  than  breeding  cattle. 
"  An  ox  with  a  bruised  knee  or  swollen  joint  is  none  the  le,ss  valuable  to  the 
butcher;  but  a  colt  with  a  broken  knee  or  swollen  hock  is  considerably  reduced  in 
value"  But  the  bulk  of  the  collected  evidence  was  in  favor  of  breeding  sheep  as 
profitable  stock. 
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If  this  be  true  iu  a  country  where  lauds  rent  annually  for  from  twenty  to  fiftv 
dollars  per  acre,  how  can  it  be  otherwise  than  remunerative  in  the  South  where  the 
choicest  sheep  walks  can  be  bought  and  paid  for  at  less  than  the  half  of  the  smallest 
of  the  above  annuities?  Surely  we  Avill  some  day  see  sheep  husbandry  practised 
successfully  where  Nature  has  done  far  more  than  her  share  of  the  work. 
The  paper  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  says: 
"  The  return  from  sheep  is  quicker  than  from  cattle.  Tliey  are  more  easily 
managed,  require  less  labor  and  attention  than  cattle  and  horses.  They  also  pro- 
duce two  sources  of  income  in  the  year,  one  from  a  sale  of  a  portion  of  the  stock, 
and  the  other  from  the  disposal  of  the  wool.  On  dry  farms,  almost  wholly  arable, 
growing  heavy  root  crops,  they  are  the  best  stock  to  keep.  The  best  kind  of  sheep 
to  maintain  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  climate  of  any  district — 
just  as  iu  the  case  of  cattle." 


Sheep-Killing  Dogs. 


Sheep-worrying  by  dogs  is  a  fruitful  source  of  a.nnoyance  to  flockraasters.  It  is 
usually  found  a  difficult  matter  to  detect  the  culprit  at  his  work,  and  to  bring  a 
charge  of  damages  home  to  his  master.  The  district  veterinary  surgeons  iu  Wur- 
temburg  have,  however,  adopted  a  novel  system  of  discovering  what  dogs  have 
been  guilty  of  sheep-worrying  on  any  occasion.  The  suspected  animal  is  at  once 
treated  with  an  emetic  to  see  what  he  had  for  supper  on  the  previous  night.  To 
give  an  example  of  the  method  of  detection  pursued,  it  is  stated  that  a  dog 
attacked  a  flock  of  sheep  in  the  Wurtemberg  District  one  night  and  killed  eleven. 
The  shepherd  reported  the  circumstance  to  Veterinary  Surgeon  Osterstag,  who 
soon  discovered  a  dog,  which,  from  its  general  appearance  and  muddy  condition, 
be  suspected  to  be  the  culprit.  He  accordingly  resolved  to  test  his  suspicions  by 
giving  it  an  emetic,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  bring  up  some  flesh  and  an  ear, 
corresponding  to  that  of  one  of  the  sheep  which  had  been  partially  devoured. 
Another  dog  was  suspected,  and  to  this  the  same  test  was  applied,  but  the  creature 
only  vomited  potato  food.  In  the  law  court  to  which  the  case  was  taken,  the 
owner  of  the  first  dog  had  to  pay  for  the  whole  of  the  worried  sheep.  AVe  do  not 
exactly  see  what  grounds  there  were  for  deciding  that  the  same  dog  had  killetl 
eleven  sheep,  just  because  the  ear  of  one  w'as  found  in  the  dog's  stomach.  Dogs 
frequently  join  together  in  the  sport  of  sheep-worrying.  Pickpockets  are  some- 
times said  to  swallow  a  sovereign  or  two  when  caught  in  the  act  of  stealing  or  soon 
after.  An  emetic  might  in  such  cases  be  tried  on  tliem  with  good  efiect  But 
should  a  pickpocket  be  thus  made  to  disgorge  a  coin  or  two,  it  would  be  stretching 
a  point  to  convict  him  of  all  the  thefts  committed  on  the  same  occasion — say 
during  a  Royal  procession  to  Bethnal  Green  or  elsewhere  On  the  other  hand, 
should  nothing  come  up  but  skilly,  or  fried  fish  and  potatoes,  we  suppose  the 
charge  of  pickpocketing  and  swallowing  the  proceeds  would  have  to  be  dismissed 
against  the  supposed  offender. — London  Fanner. 


Cashmere  Angora  Goats. 


To  the  late  Dr.  James  B.  Davis,  of  South  Carolina,  we  are  indebted  for  the 
introduction  of  the  Angora  goats  into  America.  He  was  sent  to  Turkey,  by 
request  of  the  Sultan,  under  President  Polk's  administration,  to  experiment  in  the 
culture  of  cotton  in  the  Sultan's  dominion.^,  and  on  his  return  to  America,  in  1848, 
out  of  courtesy  to  our  government,  the  Sultan  ordered  a  selection  of  nine  head  of 
the  finest  specimens  of  fleece-bearing  goats  in  his  dominions,  and  presented  them 
to  Mr.  Davis  to  experiment  with  iu  America. 
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In  the  year  1854,  I  visited  the  farm  of  Mr.  Davis,  near  Columbia,  S.  C.  His 
flock  then  consisted  of  seven  pure  breed  Angora  females  and  two  males,  one  pure 
breed  Thibet  ewe,  several  head  of  one-half  Thibet  and  one-half  Angora,  and  quite 
a  number  of  grade  females,  bred  from  the  common  short-haired  ewe  goats  of  the 
country  and  his  Angora  bucks. 

I  purchased  of  the  Doctor  all  his  pure  breed  Angoras,  several  of  his  Thibet 
Angonis,  and  some  of  his  grades  bred  from  the  common  goats.  Dr.  Davis  insisted 
on  his  goats  being  in  some  manner  entitled  to  the  name  of  "  Cashmere."  This  led 
him  into  an  error  as  to  the  market  value  of  the  fleece — he  rated  it  at  from  six  to 
eight  dollars  per  pound.  In  this  he  was  entirely  mistaken,  for  his  goats  have 
proved  to  be  Angoras,  and  the  fleece  for  many  years  has  been  an  article  of  import 
into  England  under  the  name  of  "  mohair,"  selling  at  from  sixty  cents  to  one 
dollar  per  pound. 

The  Jamestown  Manufacturing  Company,  of  mohairs,  alpacas,  and  poplins, 
located  at  Jamestown,  Chatauga  County,  N.  Y.,  is  prepared  to  purchase  all  of  the 
American  mohair  to  be  obtained,  at  from  sixty  to  ninety  cents  per  pound,  its  value 
depending  on  its  length  of  staple,  lustre,  and  freedom  from  kemp.  I  have  sold 
my  crop  of  mohair  for  several  years  at  about  the  same  figures  to  the  New  York 
Plush  and  Braid  Mills,  located  in  New  York  City. 

The  Angoras,  in  this  climate,  shed  their  "overcoat"  of  mohair  in  March  or 
April  of  each  year,  if  it  is  not  sooner  sheared.  They  continue  in  their  suit  of  short 
hair,  or  hemp,  until  July,  when  the  mohair  starts  out,  growing  slowly  until  Sep- 
tember, then  rapidly  until  January,  when  it  gets  its  full  growth,  averaging  in 
length  about  nine  inches. 

I  have-owned  Angoras  from  six  distinct  importations  from  Asia.  I  have  found 
them  to  differ  greatly  in  size,  fleece,  horns,  and  the  shape  of  their  ears. 

For  over  twenty  years  I  have  observed  the  following  rules  in  selecting  a  stock 
buck : 

1st.  Pedigree  dating  back  to  ancestors  imported  from  Asia. 

2d.  Weight  and  length  of  the  white,  silky,  ringletted  fleece,  and  its  freedom 
from  kemp  and  mane  on  the  back  and  neck. 

od.  Size,  form  and  vigor. 

4th.  Long,  pendant  ears,  and  upright,  spiral  horns. 

By  this  system  of  selection  I  have  obtained  a  flock  possessing  great  uniformity. 

In  making  other  importations  the  agent  should  remain  in  Angora,  the  central 
district  of  Asia  Minor,  at  least  one  year,  so  as  to  be  able  to  make  his  selections 
when  the  goats  are  in  full  fleece.  By  this  plan  some  fine  specimens  might  possibly 
be  obtained. 

Several  of  the  importations  were,  doubtless,  procured  near  the  coast,  they  evi- 
dently being  of  mixed  blood,  and  in  no  respect  superior  to  American  grade  Ango- 
ras, called  at  the  West  "  full  bloods,"  such  as  are  of  a  higher  grade  than  a  fourth 
cross,  or  31-32  Angora,  and  1-32  common  short-haired  native  goat. 

The  fleece  of  the  pure  breed  Angora  males  is  coarser  than  that  of  the  females, 
and  becomes  shorter  in  both  from  year  to  year  after  the  fifth  year. 

In  the  year  1854,  I  sheared  six  and  a  half  pounds  from  the  Davis  imported 
buck,  and  in  March,  1876,  I  sheared  six  and  a  half  pounds  from  one  of  his 
descendants. 

Mr.  Landrum,  of  California,  claims  heavier  fleeces  for  the  Angora  in  that  cli- 
mate than  in  this.  He  obtained  from  a  celebrated  Costamboul  no-horned  buck 
ten  pounds,  but  acknowledges  that  in  his  opinion  seven  pounds  is  a  very  heavy 
fleece  even  in  California. 

Mr.  Gilmore,  also  of  California,  sheared,  in  December,  1875,  his  flock  of  pure 
breed  Angoras,  "  full  blood "  and  grade.  His  clip  amounting  to  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  of  mohair.     A  pure  breed  buck  gave  six  and  a 
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lialf  pounds,  auother  six  pounds ;  a  pure  breed  ewe  six  pounds,  and  four-grade 
yearlings  one  and  a  half  to  three  pounds. 

The  grade  goats  are  bred  in  California  principally  for  their  skins,  for  which 
there  is  an  increasing  demand.  The  "  San  Jose  Mat,  Robe,  and  Glove  Com- 
pany," is  paying  from  one  dollar  to  three  dollars  for  each  skin,  from  a  half  to  a 
seven-eighth  blood. 

The  Angora  may  be  classed  with  the  herbivorous  animals.  They  have  not 
proved  to  be  a  success  in  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States,  when  kept  in  small  inclo- 
sures  on  grass  during  the  summer,  and  in  winter  in  close  barns,  and  fed  on  grain 
and  hay. 

At  my  farm,  near  Atlanta,  they  have  succeeded  admirably,  being  exempt  from 
disease,  and  able  to  protect  themselves  from  attacks  by  dogs ;  but  they  are  allowed 
to  run  out  summer  and  winter  in  an  inclosure  of  over  an  hundred  acres  of  woods 
and  pasture  laud,  which  they  have  greatly  improved  by  killing  the  undergrowth 
of  briars  and  bushes. 

THE  GOAT  OF  THIBET,  THE  TRUE  CASHMERE-SHAWL  GOAT. 

Mr.  Davis  brought  with  him  from  Asia  a  pair  of  the  Thibet  goats.  The  male 
died  very  soon  after  its  arrival.  The  female  I  found  to  be  smaller  than  the  Ango- 
ras, very  narrow  in  the  chest,  with  fox-ears,  and  rather  short,  upright,  spiral  horns. 
She  had  an  undercoat  of  downy  wool,  and  an  overcoat  of  white  hair  about  iour 
inches  long.  This  undercoat  of  wool,  amounting  to  a  few  ounces  from  each  goat, 
is  combed  out  by  the  natives  of  Asia  as  it  starts  to  shed  in  the  spring,  and  is  used 
by  them  in  the  manufacture  of  the  celebrated  Cashmere  shawls. 

In  the  year  1859,  I  bought  of  Otis  Brewer,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  Mass*.,  a  male 
Thibet  goat  and  three  females,  having  the  appearance  of  being  half  Thibet  and 
half  Angora  Mr.  Brewer  purchased  them  from  the  Captain  of  a  vessel  from  the 
Mediterranean.  The  Thibet  male  closely  resembled  in  form  and  fleece  the  ewe 
imported  by  Mr.  Davis.  I  combed  out  his  undercoat  of  wool  early  in  April,  1859, 
but  could  not  apply  it  to  any  practical  use. 

In  the  year  1854,  when  I  was  about  to  invest  in  the  Angora  and  Thibet  goats, 
I  was  advised  by  the  Rev.  John  Bachmau,  deceased,  the  much  respected  natural- 
ist, of  Charleston,  S.  C,  not  to  purchase  the  Thibet  goats,  but  to  rely  on  the 
Angoras,  as,  in  his  opinion,  the  Thibet  goats,  like  the  Llamas  of  the  Andes,  could 
not  be  successfully  acclimated  in  a  locality  under  ten  thousand  feet  above  the 
ocean.  His  opinion  proved  to  be  correct  in  my  case,  as  all  the  Thibet  goats,  pure 
and  o-raded,  iu  my  flock,  died  in  a  few  years  after  I  purchased  them,  from  a  disease 
of  their  lungs,  combined  with  dysentery  ;  and  I  have  not  heard  of  any  one  ha,ving 
been  successful  with  the  Thibets  or  Llamas  in  any  portion  of  the  Unite  J  States 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

I  am,  however,  inclined  to  believe  that  there  are  localities  on  the  elevated  pla- 
teaus of  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  and  especially  in  Caliiornia,  where  the  Thibets 
'and  Llamas  can  be  successfully  acclimated. 

R.  PETERS,  ill  the  Homexvard  Star. 


Animal  Parasites. 


'  In  addition  to  the  excellent  article  on  Gypsum,  taken  from  the  New  York 
Times,  we  publish  the  following  from  the  same  paper,  and  bespeak  for  it  a  careful, 
thoughtful  perusal  by  each  and  every  one  of  our  readers. 

We  urge  upon  farmers  to  profit  by  this  letter,  at  once.  The  animals  of  our 
country  have  survived  the  winter,  in  a  half  starved  condition,  and  jis  soon  as  their 
blood  becomes  a  little  enriched  by  the  green    food  they  are  now  receiving,  these 
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alioniiiiable  parasites  will  begin  to  show  themselves,  and  multiply  so  rapidly  that 
the  animal  cannot  possibly  fatten.  Use  then,  at  once,  the  precautions  herein 
suggested,  especially  that  dilute  carbolic  acid  ;  and  while  using  it  don't  forget  to 
shampoo  that  boy's  lieail ;  it  will  do  him  no  harm,  even  if  the  parasite  is  not  there." 

A  parasite  literally  means  one  that  dines  with  or  lives  on  another,  and  is  a  term 
wiiicli  aptly  describes  many  species,  both  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  creation. 
This  the  mistletoe  and  many  of  the  fungi  and  mosses  are  examples  of  vegetables 
which  grow  on  trees,  and  the  apple-tree  louse,  that  great  pest  of  the  orchard,  is  an 
example  of  an  animal  parasite  that  sponges  its  living  from  trees.  But  what  we 
particularly  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  farmers  to  at  this  time,  is  the  multitude 
of  parasites  that  are  sucking  the  life-blood  out  of  their  domestic  animals.  It  seems 
to  be  a  pretty  general  law  of  nature  that  animals  prey  on  each  other.  Not  oily  do 
the  superior  devour  the  inferior,  but  liliputian  fellows  make  their  home  upon  and 
within  the  larger  animals,  and  fare  sumptuously.  Man  is  not  exempt  from  the 
invasion  of  these  parasites.  Every  mother  of  a  family  knows  that  it  requires  per- 
petual vigilance  to  keep  lice  out  of  the  heads  of  her  children,  especially  if  they  go 
to  the  public  school.  But  it  may  not  be  so  generally  known  that  the  loathsome 
disease  called  the  itch,  is  caused  by  a  minute  parasite  that  burrows  in  the  skin, 
causing  a  festering  sore.  In  fact,  man  furnishes  a  home  for  a  score  or  two  of 
different  kinds  of  parasites,  among  which  are  three  or  four  kinds  office,  four  differ- 
ent tape-worms,  which  lie  in  the  intestines;  four  distoma,  fou-  d  in  the  liver  and 
the  blood ;  some  acari,  that  strange  to  say,  choose  the  nose  for  their  habitation  ; 
some  cestoids,  that  select  the  eyeball,  or  the  heart,  or  other  inclosed  organ,  for  their 
habitation.  The  tartar  of  the  teeth,  and  the  secretions  of  the  raucous  membrane, 
furnish  b^th  food  and  shelter  to  numerous  inferior  organisms. 

There  is  no  organ  of  the  body  which  is  entirely  free  from  parasites.  The  brain, 
the  nerves,  the  spinal  marrow,  and  even  the  bones,  nourish  parasites  peculiar  to 
themselves ;  each  has  it  favorite  home  and  food,  but  it  is  not  true,  as  some  suppose, 
that  each  species  is  confined  to  one  species  or  even  genus  of  aiiimals.  Many  of 
them  seem  to  be  cosmopolitan  in  their  nature.  Thus  the  tick,  which  is  such  a 
nuisance  on  sheep,  also  infests  the  dog,  the  deer,  and  sometimes  takes  up  his  abode 
on  man.  The  writer  once  found  one,  after  sheep-shearing,  in  his  arm  pit,  where  he 
had  burrowed  into  the  skin  before  he  was  discovered. 

A  correspondent  says  he  is  greatly  troubled  by  lice  on  his  cattle,  and  ticks  on 
his  sheep,  and  wishes  to  know  how  he  may  rid  his  herds  and  flocks  of  these  pests. 

As  to  lice  on  cattle,  we  desire  in  the  first  place  to  say  to  all  cattle-owners,  that 
every  man  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  let  them  propagate  so  as  to  become  a  pest. 
Such  offences  will  come  in  the  best  managed  hei'ds.  There  is  not  an  animal  that 
will  not,  under  favorable  circumstances,  breed  lice  of  some  kind  in  its  hair,  wool, 
feathers,  or  skin.  It  seems,  .sometimes,  as  though  the  little  vermin  were  developed, 
were  not  bred,  but,  like  Topsy,  grew.  Of  course,  this  is  not  so.  They  are  seldom 
found  on  animals  that  are  well  fed,  well  groomed,  and  well  ventilated.  When  the 
hair  is  filled  with  dust,  the  stables  are  dirty,  and  the  animal  is  in  poor 
heart,  these  vampires  find  a  good  propagating  bed,  and  they  multiply  at  a  wonder- 
ful rate.  Their  presence  may  be  easily  detected  by  the  animals  rubbing  themselves 
against  every  post  and  board,  biting  and  licking  themselves,  and,  in  extreme  cases, 
by  the  hair  coming  off.  They  can  also  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye,  and  with  a 
glass  they  look  like  horrid  monsters.  In  small  numbers  they  do  not  cause  much 
annoyance  or  damage,  but  if  allowed  to  multiply  they  produce  a  cutaneous  disease 
called  mange,  the  hair  comes  off,  the  animal  runs  down  in  flesh — and  no  wonder, 
for  thousands  of  animals  are  living  on  one — and  the  farmer  is  feeding  his  hay  and 
grain  to  parasites,  from  which  there  is  no  profit  The  old  adage,  an  ounce  of  pre- 
vention is  worth  a  pound  of  cure,  is  specially  applicable  to  parasites,,  and  the 
prevention  is  easily  accomplished  by  cleanliness  and  grooming. 
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If,  however,  the  parasites  have  "e?ta!)]ishe(l  hirge  colonies,  they  can  be  easily  dis- 
possessed. Their  habit  is  to  have  head  quarters  and  hind  quarters,  from  which 
they  issue  on  foraging  expeditions  Their  headquarters  are  near  the  base  of  the 
horns  and  so  down  on  the  neck,  as  here  they  are  in  comparative  safety,  the  animal 
not  being  able  to  lick  or  rub  these  parts  The  hindquarters,  for  the  same  reason, 
are  near  the  roots  of  the  tail.  Disperse  the  enemy  from  these  quarters,  and  they 
are  pretty  effectually  routed.  Formerly- we  I'ubbed  into  those  parts  a  mercurial 
ointment  called  unguentum,  made  from  triturating  quicksilver  with  lard.  It  is  an 
effectual  remedy,  but  must  be  used  with  caution,  as,  though  the  animal  may  not  be 
able  to  lick  off  the  poison,  still  it  is  absorbed  through  the  pores  of  the  skin,  and 
may  result  in  evil  consequences,  though,  in  our  limited  experience  we  have  never 
known  such  a  result.  Another  effectual  remedy  is  a  strong  decoction  of  tobacco. 
The  "  weed  "  was  never  put  to  a  better  use  than  destroying  lice  on  cattle,  and  ticks 
on  sheep,  but  the  nicotine  of  tobacco,  like  mercury,  can  be  absorbed  by  the  skin, 
and  cases  uf  death  are  reported  in  consequence. 

Sulphur  is  death  to  most  small  parasites:  the  flowers  of  sulphur  can  be  sprinkled 
along  the  neck  and  back  of  an  animal  infested  with  lice,  with  comparative  impunity 
to  the  animal,  and  sure  destruction  to  the  liliputians.  A  little  sulphur  mixed  with 
the  feed  of  a  cow  or  ox  is  also  a  preventive  of  parasites,  and  an  aid  to  their  exter- 
mination. It  is  the  universal  remedy  for  the  itch  on  man,  and  two  or  three  thor- 
ough applications  always  root  out  the  microscopic  insect  which  burrows  in  the  flesh 
of  children,  causing  the  itch.  Sulphur  is  best  applied  in  the  form  of  an  ointment 
made  from  the  flowers  of  sulphur  and  lard  or  whale  oil.  Most  of  these  little  parasites 
breathe  through  what  are  called  spiracles,  openings  in  their  body,  and  the  lard  or 
oil  fills  up  these,  causing  suffocation,  so  that  lard  alone  is  not  a  bad  remedy  for  lice. 
Sulphur  makes  it  doubly  sure,  for  the  animal  heat  causes  the  vapor  of  sulphur  to 
be  disseminated,  and  no  animal  can  breathe  this  vapor  and  live.  It  is  objected  to 
the  use  of  sulphur  that  the  animals  are  likely  to  take  cold  after  being  dosed  with 
it ;  but  we  have  never  known  such  a  result,  either  on  boys  or  beasts,  and  we  have 
tried  it  on  both  pretty  thoroughly.  As  a  precaution  against  any  such  evil  result, 
we  should  keep  the  animals  housed,  and  if  a  blanket  is  thrown  over  them,  the 
fumes  of  the  sulphur  will  be  confined,  and  prove  all  the  more  effectual. 

Modern  science  has  brought  to  light  many  useful  things,  and  among  them  we 
rank  carbolic  acid  as  one  of  the  chief  Its  virtues  as  an  antiseptic  are  many,  and 
we  value  it  highly  as  a  destroyer  of  parasites.  If  Byron  had  lived  in  our  day  he 
would  not  have  said  of  one  of  his  mistresses, 

"In  virtues  nothing  conld  Rurpas.s  her, 
Save  thine  incomparable  oil  Macassar." 

Carbolic  acid  would  have  formed  another  exception.  We  know  no  danger 
arisintr  from  the  use  of  the  destroyer  of  parasites,  either  on  man  or  beast,  if  properly 
applied  The  saturated  solution  which  the  druggists  furnish  must  be  diluted  with 
water,  so  that  one  can  hold  it  in  his  mouth  without  a  burning  sensation,  and  then 
tlte  remedy  is  as  safe  as  it  is  certain.  Shampoo  the  head  of  a  boy,  infested  with  lice, 
with  this  diluted  acid,  and  the  vermin,  the  old  breeders,  the  young  ones  and  the 
ticks  give  up  the  ghost.  Snuff  a  little  up  the  nose,  and  it  purifies  that  member  of 
the  parasites  which  find  a  lodgment  there,  causing  a  fetid  breath.  Gargle  it,  and 
it  cleanses  the  mouth  and  throat  in  a  similar  manner  Pour  a  little  on  the  neck 
and  back  of  an  animal,  and  the  lice  depart  as  quickly  as  did  the  Frenchman's  mice 
when  charged  ten  shillings  for  their  bread  and*  cheese. 

As  for  tiie  ticks  on  sheep  they  are  the  Philistines  wiiich  are  not  so  easily  dispos- 
sessed as  the  smaller  and  more  Tulnerable  lice.  Our  correspondent  says  he  does 
not'dare  to  dip  his  sheep  into  tobacco  water  in  the  winter,  as  they  are  liable  to  take 
cold,  but  the  ticks  are  so  abundnnt  that  the  wool  is  falling  off.  and  the  sheep  are  grow- 
ing poor.     The  true  time  to  kill  ticks  is  just  after  shearing,  say  a  week  or  ten  days, 
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when  the  ticks  are  all  conceutrated  on  the  lambs,  and  they  can  be  dipped  with  im- 
punity. If  the  flock  is  kept  separate  from  other  sheep,  so  that  there  can  be  no  im- 
portation of  ticks,  the  vermin  cannot  multiply  so  as  to  do  much  damage,  but  if, 
from  commingling  with  other  sheep,  ticks  are  found  to  be  sucking  the  life  out  of 
the  animals,  we  should  part  the  wt)ol  along  the  back  and  pour  in  a  weak  solution 
of  carbolic  acid.  We  have  not  tried  this  remedy  for  ticks,  and  it  may  not  be 
efl'eciual  on  so  large  and  tough  an  animal  as  is  the  sheep  tick,  but  we  feel  confident 
it  would  make  them  keel  over,  and  would  do  no  damage  to  the  sheep,  unless  used 
too  strong.  A  sheep's  skin  is  very  tender,  and  the  solution  should  be  made  so  weak 
as  not  to  affect  the  human  skin  unfavorably. 

The  English  shepherds  recommend  for  killing  ticks,  a  salve  composed  of  white 
arsenic  and  corrosive  sublimate  rubbed  directly  upon  the  skin  of  the  sheep  with 
the  finger.   Both  these  substances  are  active  poisons,  and  should  be  handled  carefully. 

In  a  warm,  sunny  day  in  the  latter  part  of  Winter  and  in  the  Spring,  many  ticks 
can  be  taken  from  a  sheep's  back  as  they  come  out  to  sun  themselves.  It  is  not  a 
pleasant  operation  to  handle  them  without  gloves,  but  when  once  used  to  it  the  dis- 
gust diminishes,  and  multitudes  can  be  destroyed  in  this  way. 

The  subject  of  animal  parasites  is  one  to  which  we  wish  farmers  would  give  more 
attention.  In  the  foregoing  article,  we  have  only  alluded  to  the  two  which  demand 
special  watching  at  this  season  of  the  year.  It  will  astonish  any  one  who  investi- 
gates this  subject,  to  find  what  numbers  and  varieties  of  parasites  he  is  sustaining 
among  his  flocks  and  herds.  He  will  find  them  lodged  and  feil  almost  everywhere 
— on  the  backs  of  his  cattle,  in  the  stomachs  of  his  horses,  the  flesh  of  his  swine,  and 
the  feathers  of  his  poultry." 
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We  do  not  wish  to  sicken  our  readers  by  having  them  learn  too  much  upon  the 
subject  of  parasites,  worms,  and  the  like,  at  one  sitting,  but  perhaps  the  emetic  had 
better  be  taken  at  a  single  dose.  We  therefore  call  attention  to  the  following 
article,  and  request  its  perusal  in  connection  with  the  article  captioned  "  Animal 
Parasites."' 

We  caution  our  readers  that  the  spirales  trichince  have  latterly  developed  them- 
selves fatally  to  meat-eaters  in  several  portions  of  the  Northwest.  So,  to  be  on  the 
safe  side,  they  had  better  refrain  from  eating  hog  meat  altogether,  or  bring  their 
smokehouses  back  from  the  Northwest. 

The  Nashville  American  says  : 

Fullv  a  thousand  varieties  and  probably  different  species  of  worms,  mostly  para- 
sites, are  described  by  helminthrologists,  and  divided  mainly  between  two  classes, 
flat  worms,  like  the  tapeworm,  called  cestodes,  and  round  worms,  like  a  thread, 
called  nematodes.  Among  the  latter,  the  much-dreaded  trichince  spiralis  is  probably 
the  most  dangerous,  and  having  been  closely  studied,  is  best  understood  and  deserv- 
ing of  attention. 

Over  forty  years  ago  (1832)  a  demonstrator  of  anatomy  at  Guy's  Hospital,  in 
London,  Mr.  J.  Hilton,  found  in  the  flesh  of  a  man  sixty-six  years  of  age,  who 
died  of  a  cancer,  a  great  number  of  little  bodies,  which  he  took  for  vesicular 
worms.  The  scalpel,  during  the  dissection  of  the  muscles,  met  with  granulations 
that  blunted  the  edge  of  the  instrument.  Astonished  to  find  in  the  flesh  hard 
bodies  which  the  scalpel  divided  with  difiiculty,  he  removed  some  of  them  and 
examined  them  attentively;  but  not  understanding  their  nature,  he  referred  to 
Profes.sor  R  Owen,  the  celebrated  naturalist,  of  tiie  British  Museum.  Professor'O. 
recognized  a  new  worm,  which  being  as  small  as  a  hair,  he  gave  it  the  name  Tri- 
china,  and  as  it  was  coiled  up,  he  added  the  specific  term  Spiralis. 
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The  existence  and  residence  of  the  animal  within  a  cyst,  composed  in  part  of 
lime,  and  in  human  muscles,  being  undeniable  Itiots,  men  of  science  were  curious 
to  find  out,  if  possible,  its  parentage  and  uKxle  of  propagation  ;  and  we  are  hapj)y 
to  add  these  researches  have  been  crowned  with  perfect  success. 

Eggs  and  embryos  of  trichitue  are  very  numerous.  Many  pass  in  excrements 
from  day  to  day,  and  have,  as  man  travels  far  and  near,  a  wide  distribution.  These 
homeless  beings,  or  embryos,  may  crawl  from  fences  upon  grass  and  other  plants, 
and  be  eaten  by  cattle,  swine,  or  other  farm  stock ;  and  hence  these  worms  have 
been  found  in  the  flesh  of  nearly  all  animals.  If  the  dog,  man.  or  others  that  eat 
flesh,  consume  trichinous  muscle,  their  flesh  becomes  equally  infested  with  these 
parasites.  So  long  as  dogs  are  kept  and  fed  on  raw  meat,  including  the  offal  of 
butchered  animals,  the  entrails  of  rabbits,  and  often  their  whole  bodies,  trichhicc 
are  likely  to  exist  on  many  farms.  The  security  for  man  is  to  boil  all  his  drink, 
and  cook  tlioroughly  all  his  food. 

That  many  such  worms  as  round,  tape,  pin  worm  and  flukes  abound  in  the  liver 
and  lungs  of  sheep,  others  in  their  brains  and  frontal  sinusses,  worms  in  the  kidneys 
of  hogs  and  other  organs,  and  in  the  alimentary  tubes  of  all  fishes,  beginning  with 
molluces,  like  clams,  oysters,  snails,  rising  to  crustaceous,  like  crabs  and  lobsters,  to 
insects,  and  all  animals  with  a  back-bone,  are  facts  well  known.  The  eggs  and 
embryos  of  animals  leading  so  ])recarious  a  life,  if  easily  destroyed,  would  soon 
end  the  race  on  the  globe.  Their  vitality  is  remarkable.  They  will  keep  dried  as 
long  as  corn,  and  stand  more  heat  and  cold  and  then  grow  and  multiply  their 
species  by  millions.  In  his  late  treatise  on  "  Animal  Parasites  and  Messmates," 
published  by  Appletou  &  Co  ,  Van  Beneden  says: 

"  All  the  cestodes  have  eggs,  usually  in  great  number,  very  well  protected  against 
external  agents.  They  endure  heat  and  cold,  drought  as  well  as  humidity,  resist 
by  means  of  their  envelopes  the  most  violent  chemical  agents,  preserve  the  faculty 
of  germinating,  we  will  not  say  for  weeks,  months,  and  years,  but  for  centuries. 
When  they  first  leave  the  egg  we  see  an  embryo  of  oval  form,  transparent,  com- 
posed, apparently,  of  sarcode,  contractile  throughout  all  its  extent,  and  in  the 
middle  of  which  we  perceive  six  stylets,  ai-ranged  in  pairs,  and  which  at  last  move 
with  great  rapidity." 

On  page  228,  Professor  Von  Beneden  makes  this  interesting  statement : 

"  A  very  curious  circumstance  is  the  actual  variety  of  the  Bothriocephalus 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  though  formerly  it 
was  very  common  there.  This  diminution,  if  we  may  not  call  it  disappearance,  is 
due  to  the  change  which  was  made  in  the  construction  of  water  closets,  all  of  which 
formerly  emptied  themselves  into  the  lake,  so  that  the  embryos  were  hatched  in  the 
water,  and  persons  were  infested  by  them  by  drinking  it.  At  present  the  refuse  of 
the  town  is  carefully  collected  for  the  purpose  of  manuring  the  land.  This  is  the 
result  of  the  advice  of  Mons.  de  Candolle,  half  a  century  ago;  for  this  naturalist 
clearly  understood  how  great  was  the  loss  to  agriculture  from  the  neglect  of  this 
fertiliziu'.  agent." 

Where  De  Candolle  and  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  stood  in  favor  of  utilizing  all  the 
refuse  for  agricultural  purposes,  fifty  years  ago,  the  writer  of  this  article,  familiar 
with  their  scientific  labors,  stood  by  their  si(le  in  principle,  advocating  the  same 
doctrine  in  the  United  States.  The  Geneva  tape  worm  above  referred  to  leaves  a 
man  as  an  egg,  hatches  in  water  and  sunlight  (the  laiter  is  not  found  in  the  aninuil 
system),  and  returns  to  the  stomach  in  drink  as  a  ciliated  embryo.  If  drinking 
young  tapeworms,  round  worms,  pin  worms,  and  others,  or  the  germs  of  malaria, 
were  healthy,  we  might  spare  our  readers  this  unpleasant  recital.  But  maladies  in 
oui* species,  our  domestic  animals,  fruits,  and  staple  crops,  are  multiplied  by  errors 
and  lack  of  knowledge. 
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THE  PATKONS  OF  HUSBANDRY. 

We  have  seen  that  tlio  very  ^eiin  of  tlie 
Order  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  was  self- 
help  ;  to  create  a  mutual  oblijiation  amongst 
farmers,  so  that  each  being  fraternally  dis- 
posed to  assist  his  neighbor,  would  of  neces- 
sity actjuire  the  liabit  of  benefitting  himself, 
not  at  the  expense  of  others,  but  simply  be- 
cause of  that  active  liabit  acquired  of  aiding 
liis  fellows. 

We  know  that  in  this  material  age,  the 
masses,  who,  amidst  their  poverty  and  trials, 
are  struggling  for  a  subsistence,  care  but  little 
for  the  social,  or  intellectual  advantages  re- 
sulting from  Grange  co-operation.  They  say, 
this  is  all  very  well,  but  it  does  not  pay  my 
debts  or  help  support  my  family.  They  want 
something  more  practical  ;  a  something  that 
will  replenish  the  empty  purse,  and  enable 
them  to  hide  nakedness  and  prevent  hunger 
as  well  as  increase  sociality,  or  improve  their 
morals. 

And  this  is  the  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
a  more  thorough  and  permanent  organization 
of  the  Order  throughout  the  South.  The 
straitened  condition  of  most  of  our  farmers 
has  prevented  their  enjoying  the  advantages 
aflforded  by  co-operation  ;  and  those  who  are 
not  members  learning  that  the  anticipated 
results  are  not  realized,  are  prone  to  question 
the  benefits  arising  from  membership.  Many 
farmers,  too,  eager  to  acquire,  and  impressed 
that  "  through  the  Grange  "  is  the  highway 
to  fortune,  with  none  other  than  mercenary 
motives,  join  a  Grange,  and  subsequently 
discovering  that  individual,  as  well  as  com- 
bined effort  is  required  before  success  is 
secured,  become  discouraged,  because  they 
are  not  possessed  of  the  means  necessary  to 
effect  the  anticipated  result,  and  are  ready  to 
deny  that  the  Grange  organization  is  that 
great  and  potential  agency  its  friends  claimit 
to  be.  That  the  Grange  does  not  gratify  such 
men  is  an  evidence  of  its  worth. 

But  that  very  great  pecuniary  advantages 
must  result  from  practically  developing  the 
precepts  of  the  Order  cannot  be  doubted,  and 
can  easily  be  proven  by  simple  illustration. 


In  the  first  place  the  Grange  recognizes  no 
such  system  as  credit.  "Pay  as  you  go"  is 
the  motto  of  the  Grange,  and  the  benefits  of 
such  a  policy  are  immensely  greater  than  we 
are  aware.  To  illustrate:  A  few  days  since 
we  asked  a  merchant,  what  are  you  .selling 
bacon  for?  He  replied,  "dry  salt,  at  fourteen 
cents  cash."  We  enquired,  what  difference 
between  your  cash  and  credit  prices  ?  He 
said,  "I  prefer  selling  for  cash,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  credit  system,  if  possible,  I  ask 
twenty  cents  per  pound."  There  was  a  differ- 
ence of  about  forty-five  per  cent,  from  May 
'till  October,  when  the  account  had  to  be  .set- 
tled. This  percentage  for  six  months  is  at 
tlie  rate  of  ninety  per  cent-  per  annum.  Now 
against  any  such  disastrous  procedure  the 
Grange  battles  with  all  its  power,  and  rather 
than  submit  to  this  self-imposed  burthen, 
the  Grange  inculcates  the  practice  of  habitual 
self-denial,  even  to  absolute  want.  And  one 
of  the  immediate  and  direct  benefits  of  the 
habitual  practice  of  this  self-denial  will  be, 
and  has  been,  in  thousands  of  instances,  the 
acquiring  of  habits  of  practical  economy. 
This  becomes  a  part  of  the  teachings  of  the 
Grange. 

Farmers  heretofore  have  had  but  few  wants, 
and  seldom  lacked  the  ability  to  more  than 
supply  those  wants,  and  so  frequently  supplied 
them  without  apparent  exertion,  that  they 
were  greatly  and  unnecessarily  multiplied. 
Now-a-days  greater  effort  is  demanded,  and 
our  means  are  curtailed,  and  hence  our  wants 
are  carefully  considered,  and  every  surplus 
expenditure  as  far  as  practicable  prevented  by 
those  habits  of  economy,  we  have  said,  are 
learned  in  the  Grange. 

But  this  is  a  negative  view  of  the  matter, 
and  there  are  two  sides  to  every  question.  The 
Grange  not  only  ignores  credit,  and  alone 
recognizes  the  cash  system,  but  its  principles 
teach  the  wide  margin  that  exists  between  re- 
tail and  wholesale  traficking.  As  a  retail 
customer  the  farmer  is  at  the  mercy  of  every 
sharper,  who,  having  learned  the  tricks  of 
trade,  is  competent  to  impose  upon  him  by 
adulation,  by  hypocrisy,  or  misrepresentation 
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The  suavity  of  the  tradesman,  the  attractive- 
ness of  the  merchandize,  the  innate  disposi- 
tion to,  buy,  tlie  imaginary  want,  and  the 
fashion  of  the  times,  will  victimize  any  far- 
mer that  habitually  supplies  himself  and 
family  by  retail  purchases.  But  most,  if  not 
all,  of  these  temptations  are  absent  when,  in 
co-operation  with  his  friends,  he  bulks  his 
orders  to  supply  his  wants,  and  we  need  not 
discuss  the  question  whether  prices  are  re- 
duced when  wholesale  purchases  are  made, 
for  it  is  self-evident  that  the  less  frequently 
products  are  handled,  whether  in  the  shape 
of  merchandize  or  otherwise,  the  lower  is 
their  price,  and  the  greater  the  number  of  in- 
termediate agencies,  the  more  enhanced  the 
price. 

Hence  by  association  in  the  Grange  the  in- 
dividual members  learn  to  unite  their  purses, 
and  make  at  a  single  purchase  such  a  bill  that 
the  advantages  of  wholesale  dealing  are  en- 
joyed. Need  we  illustrate  ?  The  grocer  who 
asks  fourteen  cents  for  his  bacon  has  calcu- 
lated the  cost  of  original  purchase;  freight, 
drayage,  current  expenses  of  his  business, 
handling  and  waste,  and  decides  that  a  single 
side  can  be  profitably  sold  at  fourteen  cents. 
But  if  a  hogshead  is  wanted  by  the  purchaser, 
the  trouble,  time  and  cost  of  selling  that 
amount  is  no  more  than  the  cost  of  selling  a 
single  side  and  frequently  less,  for  there  is 
less  handling,  and  often  no  drayage.  Then, 
of  course,  if  a  side  of  fifty  pounds  nets  him 
but  a  cent  a  pound,  or  fifty  cents,  the  thousand 
pounds  in  the  hogshead  would  net  him  ten 
dollars  in  the  same  time.  Well  then  might 
he  aflTord  to  sell  for  half  a  cent  per  pound 
less,  for  even  in  that  case  he  would  be  real, 
izing  upon  the  sale  ten  times  as  much  as  he 
would  upon  the  sale  of  a  single  side.  And  so 
it  runs  through  every  department  of  trade 
The  merchant  has  so  systematized  his  busi- 
ness that  he  can  tell  the  net  profit  of  every 
individual  sale,  and  as  his  purpose  is  to  turn 
over  his  capital  as  rapidly  and  frequently  as 
pcssible,  that  he  may  multiply  his  earnings, 
of  course  short  profits  and  quick  exchanges 
are  preferable  to  the  reverse  system.  The 
precepts  of  the  Grange  teach  the  farmer  to 
endeavor  always  to  comply  with  this  system 
of  exchange,  and  wherever  Patrons  are  unable 


to  appropriate  its  advantages,  it  is  their  mi.s- 
fortune,  and  no  fault  of  the  Order  of  the  Pat- 
rons of  Husbandry. 

But  it  may  be  urged  that  if  farmers  become 
wholesale  buyers,  the  retail  trade  will  be  in- 
jured. There  is  a  limit  to  which  all  such 
trading  can  be  pushed,  and  beyond  this,  pro- 
fitable inducement  cannot  be  offered  to  the 
purchaser.  If  a  farmer  wanted  a  hat  it  is  not 
probable  there  would  be  economy  in  attempt- 
ing to  induce  the  entire  Grange  to  join  in  and 
buy  a  hat  each  to  save  a  few  cents  on  the  pur- 
chase. And  just  so  with  innumerable  other 
purchases  that  each  and  every  farmer  has  to 
make  during  the  year.  The.se  will  always  be 
sufiicient  to  warrant  a  sufficiency  of  retail 
trade  to  meet  the  demands  of  any  community, 
but  beyond  this  there  is  no  necessity  for  re- 
tail establishments,  and  to-day  there  are  in 
existence  one  half  more  "stores"  throughout 
the  land  than  the  legitimate  mercantile  wants 
of  the  country  demand,  and  if  the  half  of 
them  were  closed  up  by  the  general  adoption 
of  the  principles  of  the  Grange,  the  country 
would  be  greatly  benefitted. 

The  purpose  of  our  Order  is  to  do  the 
greatest  good,  not  only  to  the  greatest  num- 
ber, but  to  all  the  people,  and  when  properly 
understood,  it  will  be  clearly  seen  that  the 
Grange  wages  a  warfare  against  no  interests, 
but  is  equally  the  support  and  help  to  the 
poor  and  the  friend  and  co-laborer  of  the 
rich. 


ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  GRANGE. 

Editor  Rural  Carolinian:  In  1875, 
Sandy  Springs  Grange,  No.  242,  determined 
to  make  an  efl^ort  to  concentrate  their  orders 
as  far  as  possible  in  the  purchase  of  Guano 
and  Acid  Phosphate.  Tiiey  sent  one  of  their 
members  to  Charleston  to  negotiate  terms 
and  make  the  purchases,  and  his  mission  was 
entirely  successful  and  satisfactory  to  all  con- 
cerned, and  resulted  in  a  saving  to  the  Grange 
and  community  of  several  hundred  dollars. 

Elated  at  our  success,  but  not  content  with 
this  partial  victory,  we  determined  to  con- 
centrate our  orders  more  largely  through  the 
Pomona  Grange  during  the  purchasing  sea- 
son of  the  present  year.  In  February  last, 
this   Grange   unanimously  agreed  to   send   a 
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member  of  the  Order  to  Cliarloston  tu  repre- 
sent the  interests  of  Patrons  throughout  the 
County. 

This  iiiissiun  was  also  so  eminently  suc- 
cessfnl,  that  we  are  proud  to  assure  our 
brother  Patrons,  that  we  believe  we  have 
purcliased  the  best  fertilizer  on  the  market 
at  the  very  lowest  possible  price,  much  lower 
than  has  heretofore  been  offered.  We  feel 
warranted  in  saying,  that  by  this  bulking  the 
orders  of  a  single  County,  and  becoming 
wholesale  purchasers,  we  have  saved  to  the 
County  over  $4,000,  which  is  left  here  to 
save  us  from  the  destructive  policy  of  giving 
liens  in  1877,  and,  to  assist  in  liquidating  the 
debts  of  the  County. 

The  question  arises,  if  one  County  can  do 
tliis,  suppose  two,  three,  or  more  Counties 
should  unite  next  season,  why  should  the  re- 
results  not  be  still  more  satisfactory  ?  for  the 
larger  the  order,  the  greater  the  concessions. 

Besides,  if  this  plan  be  pursued,  how  long 
will  it  take  us  to  prove  that  we  mean  to  put 
the  farmer  upon  a  cash  basis  ?  As  soon  as 
this  is  accomplished,  how  much  more  smoothly 
and  prosperously  will  all  things  work. 

We  know  it  is  said  that  finance  is  a  knotty 
question,  and  should  not  be  discussed  or 
handled  l)y  the  farmers.  This  has  been  the 
idea  for  time  beyond  memory. 

Well,  it  is  now  time  these  thoughts  should 
cliange.  and  tliis  grand  centennial  year  can 
be  no  more  profitably  celebrated  by  the  farm- 
ers, than  by  making  an  united  effort  to  prove 
to  the  world,  "  and  to  the  rest  of  mankind," 
that  we  can,  and  in  the  future  intend  to,  man- 
age own  affairs.  We  would  not  propose  that 
this  be  done  to  the  detriment  of  others,  but 
so  decidedly  to  the  benefit  of  the  farmer, 
that  all  others  can  but  feel  the  benefit  of  it. 

True  we  may  make  blunders,  and  fall  very 
far  short  of  our  aim,  but  we  must  know  that 
all  men  are  liable  to  these,  and  we  must  only 
make  the  effort.  We  need  not  think  always 
to  be  successful  in  every  effort  of  life.  If 
we  do,  disappointment  is  sure  to  overtake  us. 
But  because  we  may  fail,  is  no  reason  we 
should  be  deterred  from  trying.  If  all  the 
world  were  a  plain,  no  gullies  nor  hills,  w^ 
would  not  appreciate  life.  Buffetting  and  per- 
secution keep  us   alive  and  full   of  patriot- 


ism Then,  in  the  midst  of  our  trials,  let  us 
begin  to  prepare  thoughtfully  for  the  ne.Kt 
season.  A  Grangkr. 


THE  CENTENNIAL  ENCAMPMENT. 

A  year  ago,  perhaps  one  half  the  Southern 
people  thought' they  and  the  rest  of  mankind 
would  visit  the  Centennial  Exhibition  tliis 
summer  But  as  tiie  time  to  pack  up  drew 
near  the  newly-coined  dimes  to  bear  t!ie  ne- 
cessary expenses  of  the  trip  jingled  in  other 
men's  pockets,  and  now  everybody  seems  to 
think,  if  the  occasion  was  only  postponed  a 
year  we  would  certainly  all  go. 

The  disapi)ointment  in  the  reduction  of 
railroad  fares  to  and  from  Philadelphia  will 
cause  many  to  remain  at  home,  and  probably 
this  is  well,  for  if  this  Centennial  year  is  to 
be  recorded  as  the  Hegira  of  Southern  pil- 
grimages, the  monetary  drainage  will  fasten 
upon  us  another  decade  of  hard  times.  When 
the  South  ships  her  cotton  crop  northward 
and  eastward,  there  is  a  return  of  its  value 
in  money  or  its  equivalent.  But  in  this  in- 
stance every  dollar  spent  in  railroad  travel, 
hotel  bills,  and  sight-seeing,  will  be  a  con- 
sumption of  Southern  wealth  without  an 
equivalent  productive  return,  save  by  way  of 
enjoyment  to  those  who  spend  the  money. 

But  as  many  will  doubtless  go  to  Philadel- 
phia during  the  summer,  we  give  additional 
information  to  that  already  given  as  to  ex- 
penses of  travel,  board,  and  lodging. 

We  feel  assured  that  the  railroad  travel 
will,  in  August  and  September,  be  cheaper 
than  in  June  and  July.  The  hotels  in  Phila- 
delphia have  increased  their  charges  from 
one  to  two  dollars  per  day,  reversing  the 
Grange  idea  of  things.  They  will  no  doubt 
be  crowded  all  the  summer,  and  thus  doing 
things  by  wholesale,  we  thought  they  would 
reduce  their  fare,  and  they  certainly  will  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  summer. 

The  Patrons  of  Husbandry  have  built  up 
a  "Farmer's  Home,"  or  "Encampment," 
immediately  on  the  railroad,  three  miles  from 
the  Centennial  Grounds,  where  any  person, 
male  or  female,  of  good  moral  character, 
bringing  a  recommendation  from  any  ofiicer 
of  the  National  Grange,  or  State  Grange,  or 
Subordinate  Grange,  can   receive  comfortable 
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accommodations,  day  and  night,  at  tlie  mode- 
rate expense  of  fifty  cents  for  a  bed  and  fifty 
cents  for  a  meal,  to  be  paid  for  as  tlie  meal 
is  eaten. 

But  to  give  our  readers  a  correct  idea  of 
these  preparations  we  publish  the  following, 
from  the  Farmer's  Friend,  a  paper  published 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Grange  of  Penn- 
sylvania, who  has  been  chiefly  instrumental 
in  erecting  these  quarters  : 

This  enterprise  has  resulted  in  the  erection 
of  the  largest  summer  hotel  building  in  the 
world,  containing  over  one  thou.-and  two  hun 
dred  rooms,  and  capable  of  comfortably  en- 
tertaining from  three  thousand  to  four  thou- 
sand persons  daily. 

The  rooms  are  each  furnished  with  a  new 
double  bed  (mattress  and  springs),  chairs, 
table,  wash-stand,  ewer  and  basin,  and  a  mir- 
ror— the  walls  are  neatly  papered,  and  the 
doors  provided  with  a  lock  and  key.  The 
building  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  well  venti- 
Jatt'd,  and  the  rootns,  with  the  exception  of 
one  hundred,  are  located  on  the  first  floor, 
conveniently  connected  with  the  offices,  dining 
rooms,  wash  rooms,  closets,  etc-  Rooms  en 
suite  to  any  number  for  families  and  parties, 
and  apartments  for  ladies  unaccompanied  by 
gentlemen. 

The  reception,  promenade,  and  sitting 
rooms  are  large,  pleasant,  and  convenient 

The  dining  room  is  three  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  in  length  and  eighty  feet  in  width, 
capable  of  seating  one  thousand  guests  at  a 
time,  without  crowding. 

On  the  grounds  are  located  offices  of  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  Adams 
Express.  Pennsylvania  Railroad  baggage  and 
ticket  offices.  United  States  postoflice,  and 
every  convenience  and  facility  for  the  transac- 
tion of  business  or  the  sending  of  news. 

Laundry  work,  under  the  supervision  of 
competent  parties,  will  be  done  at  reasonable 
prices. 

A  large  hall,  80  by  140  feet,  has  been  pro- 
vided, in  which  Grange  and  society  meetings, 
lectures,  entertainments,  etc,  will  be  held 
frequently,  and  every  efl[brt  will  be  put  forth 
tc  make  this  feature  attractive  and  enjoyable 
to  guests  during  the  time  of  tbeir  sojourn  at 
the  Encampment.  The  ball  will  be  used  for 
religions  services  on  the  Sabbath. 

Lawful  business  of  every  description  will  be 
conducted  on  the  grounds. 

No  intoxicating  li(juors  sold  on  the  i)remi- 
ses,  and  the  board  will  see  tbat  this  regulation 
is  strictly  carried  out. 

For  the  convenience  of  the  guests  at  the 
Encami)ment,  trains  of  the  Pennsylvania  rail- 
road will  leave  and  arrive  at  the  grounds 
every  iialf  hour,  carrying  passengers  to  the 
new  Pennsylvania  railroad  depot,  at  the  en- 


trance of  the  Exhibiton.  in  less  than  one-sev- 
enth the  time  it  would  require  from  Ninth 
and  Cbestimt  streets,  Philadelplila,  for  the 
moderate  charge  of  15  cents  a  round  trip. 

Hourly  trains  to  and  from  Philadelphia, 
will  accommodate  those  wanting  to  visit  the 
city,  day  or  night.  These  railroad  arrange- 
ments aie  a  decided  advantage  over  street 
passenger  railway  cars,  as  it  requires,  at  least, 
fifty-five  minutes'  time  to  run  from  Ninth  and 
Chestnut  streets  to  the  Exposition  Grounds, 
while  guests  at  the  Encampment  will  be  car- 
ried from  their  hotel  to  the  Exposition  in  ten 
minutes,  and  not  be  subject  to  the  disagree- 
able inconvenience  of  over-crowded  street 
cars. 

A  competent  police  force,  watchmen,  a  fully 
organized  fire  brigade,  safes  for  the  deposit  of 
money  and  valuables,  accommodating  clerks 
and  attendants  have  been  appointed  and  j)ro- 
vided,  so  that  the  comfort  and  safety  of  all 
who  visit  the  Encampment  will  be  assured. 

Good  spring  water  will  be  pumped  into  a 
large  reservoir,  and  conducted  by  pipes 
through  the  buildings,  for  drinking  and  cook- 
ing purposes,  and  have  connections  arranged 
for  immediate  service  in  case  of  fire. 

A  comfortable  building  has  been  erected  in 
a  pleasant  and  retired  [lortion  of  the  grounds 
for  hospital  purposes,  and  placed  under  the 
care  of  a  competent  physician.  Should  any 
of  the  guests  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  become 
ill  while  at  the  Encampment,  they  may  rely 
upon  being  well  cared  for. 

Several  of  the  managers  of  the  Association 
will  be  on  the  grounds  from  the  time  of  open- 
ing the  Encampment  to  the  close  of  the  season 
and  every  efibrt  will  be  put  forth  to  insure  the 
comfort,  convenience  and  safety  of  guests 

As  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers to  exclude,  as  far  as  possible,  all  persons 
of  improper  character,  they  earnestly  request 
all  their  guests  to  bring  with  tiiem  their  trade 
cards,  certificates  of  membersliip,  or  letters  of 
recommendation,  and  to  introduce  no  friend 
into  the  Illncampmcnt  wlio  does  not  bear  a 
fair  moral  record  at  home.  These  precautions 
are  taken  for  the  safety  and  benefit  of  the 
guests  themselves. 


Room,  (double  bed),  per  day,  $1.00. 

^leals,  each,  50  cents. 

Tickets  for  rooms  and  meals  will  be  sold  at 
the  Treasurer's  office  in  the  encampment  build- 
ing. Guests  will  not  be  required  to  pay  for  meals 
which  they  do  not  yet. 

The  restaurant  department  will  sell  cheap 
lunch  packages,  neatly  put  up,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  those  who  desire  to  visit  the  Ex- 
position (irounds  and  remain  there  all  day. 
Every  precaution  will  be  taken  to  prevent 
imposition  on  our  guests,  either  at  the  En- 
campment or  the  Exposition  Grounds, 
Rooms  may  be  secured  in  advance,  by  giving 
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ten  clays'  notice  to  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. Inilivichials  and  Granges  liolding 
stock  in  tlie  Association  will  Iiave  preference 
in  the  engagement  of  rooms  when  the  En- 
tampmei\t  is  crowded." 


BROTHER  WRIGHT'S  MISSION. 

It  is  known  to  the  Patrons  of  Hnsbandry 
that  Brother  J.  W.  A.  Wright,  of  California, 
was  commissioned  and  deputized  by  tiie  Mas- 
ter of  the  National  Grange,  to  attempt,  while 
on  a  visit  of  a  private  nature  in  England,  to 
negotiate  international  co-operation  between 
the  organized  associations  of  England  and  the 
Onler  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  in 
America  We  have  not  yet  learned  that  any- 
thing tangible  has  been  efiected,  but  hope 
tliat  mncii  practical  good  will  result  from 
this  mission. 

lirother  Wright  was  also  authorized  to  pre- 
sent to  the  farmers  of  the  British  Isles  the 
(juestion  of  organization  amongst  themselves 
upon  the  Grange  system.  His  efforts  in  this 
direction,  it  strikes  us,  have  not  been  very 
successful.  He  has  appeared  before  many 
Farmer's  clubs.  Chambers  of  Agriculture,  and 
Supply  Associations,  and  forcibly  presented 
the  advantages  of  the  Grange  organization, 
but  John  Bull  can't  see  it  as  we  see  it, 
and  tiiinks  the  only  advisable  co-operation 
amongst  English  and  American  farmers  is 
for  each  to  grow  his  own  products,  and  con- 
sume them  a<  home. 

The  English  press  is  by  no  means  willing 
to  admit  the  necessity,  or  advantage  of  the 
Grange,  and  publish  any  and  everything  they 
can  to  prevent  its  introduction  into  England. 
The  3Tfirk  Lane  E.rpress  says : 

"As  might  be  expected  in  the  country 
which  gave  birth  to  the  Women's  Rights 
movement,  the  Granges  admit  women  not 
only  to  membership,  but  also  to  official  posi- 
tions in  perfect  equality  with  men.  In  sume 
respects  the  organization  resembles  that  of 
the  Freemasons,  or  perhaps  more  nearly  that 
of  the  Foresters.  It  is  a  secret  society,  pos- 
sesses an  elaborate  ritual,  has  various  grades 
and  titles  of  honor,  and  rejoices  in  a  mystic 
symbolism  which  is  somewhat  ludicrous  to 
the  uninitiated." 

And  after  expressing  an  inability  to  com- 
prehend the  Grange,  the  Express  says,  "it 
seems,  then,  that  the  Grange  is  a  mutual  im- 
provement society,  as  well  as  an  agricultural 
supply  association,  and  that  in  some  undefined 
and  mysterious  way  it  influences  the  money 
market  in  favor  of  borrowers,  and  ])urifies 
the  political  atmosphere — a  very  desirable 
sanitary  work  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic, as  on  this." 

But  the  Express  thinks  if  organization  and 
co-operation  can  effect   all  this,  it  might  be 


done  "in  a  plain  business-like  manner,  with- 
out tiie  parapiiernalia  of  grcjtesipie  orders,  t>r 
the  mysterious  lliinunery  of  secret  nonenti- 
ties." 

This  is  pretty  "heavy,"  and  excites  our 
wonder  whether  the  English  farmers  or  the 
Express  knew  what  he  meant. 

This,  however,  is  not  tiie  extent  of  the 
Express  man's  chagrin.  He  must  have  been 
emptying  his  spleen  when  he  wrote  as  follows  : 

"Of  what  use  the  ell'ete  jargon  is  which  the 
Granges  have  borrowed  from  the  old  secret 
societies  we  are  not  told,  for  it  does  not  at  all 
enlighten  us  to  speak  of  the  Order  as  "a 
brotherhood  working  together  on  the  princi- 
ples of  the  level,  the  plumb,  and  the  square, 
like  our  Masonic  fraternity."  There  is  noth- 
ing to  be  said  against  "  working  on  the 
square,"  and  recent  revelations  seem  to  show 
that  members  of  high  political  circles  in  the 
United  States  might  take  a  lesson  from  the 
Grangers  in  this  respect.  But  a  mystic  ritual, 
with  its  childish  twaddle  about  Pomona, 
Flora,  and  Ceres,  would  be  barely  tolerable 
in  an  ancient  society,  and  is  simply  ludicrous 
in  a  modern  one.  It  is  possible  that  some 
folks  might  be  pleased  with  the  titles  of  Shep- 
herdess, Cultivator,  Matron,  and  Husband- 
man, but  sensible  people  do  not  appreciate 
such  honours.  If  the  American  fanners  like 
that  style  of  thing,  by  all  means  let  them  en- 
joy it.  Perhaps  they  need  a  little  masquera- 
ding by  way  of  diversion  from  their  too  labo- 
rious habits  of  life  ;  but  English  farmers  {)refer 
fox  hunting  and  shooting.  What  the  Grangers 
do  at  their  meetings,  which  are  held  at  least 
once  a  month,  we  have  been  unable  to  ascer- 
tain. We  have  no  doubt  that  the  Shepherd- 
esses and  Cultivators  flirt  a  great  deal,  and 
that  the  Grange  is  an  excellent  marriage 
mart.  Considered  in  that  light  it  would  be 
likely  to  meet  with  favour  from  our  country 
maidens,  who  are  secluded  from  the  delights 
of  balls  and  skating  rinks,  and  we  should 
advise  the  apostle  of  the  Grangers  to  address 
himself  to  them  We  do  not  think  he  has 
much  chance  with  the  farmers — at  least,  not 
with  the  married  ones." 


A  GRANGE  ORGAN. 

We  are  again  asked  if  the  National  Grange 
has  an  orgin,  and  are  told  that  the  National 
Granger,  published  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  is  as- 
serted to  be  the  "  official  organ  of  the  Patrons 
of  Husbandry,"  by  some  Northern  papers. 

We  warn  our  readers  against  any  such  im- 
position. The  National  Grange  has  no  official 
organ,  and  any  paper  attempting  to  palm  it- 
self off  as  such  is  practising  a  fraud  upon  its 
readers.  The  National  Granger,  of  Louis- 
ville,   is    simply   an  Agricultural  or  Grange 
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sheet,  published  by  private  parties  that  we 
are  not  sure  are  entirely  in  sympathy  with  our 
Order,  and  has  far  less  official  character  than 
the  KuRAL  Carolinian.  If  you  wish  to  get 
true  and  correct  Grange  teachings,  read  care- 
fully the  paper  now  before  you,  and  you  need 
never  ask  for  any  other  organ,  State  or 
Xational. 


THE  NATIONAL  LECTUEER. 

We  hope  tliat  patrons  in  those  counties 
that  will  be  visited  this  month  by  Col.  A.  B. 
Smedley,  the  Lecturer  of  the  National  Grange, 
will  make  an  effort  to  devote  one  day  to  the 
cause,  by  attending  Col.  Smedley's  lecture, 
and  profit  by  the  attendance.  He  will  be  at 
the  Pine  House  on  the  12th,  in  Columbia  on 
the  13th,  at  Orangeburg  on  the  14th,  at  New- 
berry on  the  16th,  at  Abbeville  C.  H.  on  the 
17th,  and  at  Anderson  on  the  20th. 

Turn  out  one  and  all,  Patron.s,  and  carry 
your  families  and  friends  with  you.  His  lec- 
tures will  be  free,  and  a  cordial  invitation  is 
extended  to  everybody  to  be  present. 

"A  prophet  is  not  without  lionorsave  in  his 
own  country,"  or  we  would  have  had  every 
farmer  in  South  Carolina  long  before  this  a 
good  Patron  of  Husbandry.  We  hope  friend 
Smedley  may  be  more  successful  than  we  in 
gathering  in  the  stray  sheep.  Give  him  an 
attentive  hearing. 

GRANGE  INQUIRIES  AND  ANSWERS. 

1.  "  What  is  the  jurisdiction  of  a  Subordi- 
nate Grange  ?" 

This  must  be  prescribed  by  the  State 
Grange.  No  definite  territorial  limit  can 
be  given  to  a  Grange  in  sparsely  settled 
countries,  but  where  there  is  liability  of  in- 
fringement the  better  plan  is  to  prescribe  the 
proximity  to  which  two  Granges  may  ap- 
proach each  other.  In  South  Carolina  no 
Grange  can  be  organized  nearer  than  two  and 
a  half  miles  to  another  already  existing. 

2.  "  Is  not  every  Fifth  Degree  member  of 
the  Order  a  member  of  the  State  Grange  ? 
And  if  he  is  not,  why  is  he  not,  when  we  are 
told  the  State  Grange  is  the  Fifth  Degree?'* 

The  Constitution  defines  exactly  the  mem- 
bership of  the  State  Grange,  and  those  broth- 
ers and  sisters  are  the  State  Grange  if  they 
never  receive  the  Fifth  Degree.  The  Master 
of  a  Subordinate  Grange  is  a  member  of  the 
State  Grange  by  virtue  of  his  being  Master, 


and  not  because  he  has  taken  the  Fifth  De- 
gree. He  claims  and  is  entitled  to  the  Fifth 
Degree  because  he  is  Master  of  a  Subordinate 
Grange. 

The  amended  Constitution  does  not  limit 
the  number  of  delegates  from  a  Subordinate 
Grange  to  the  Pomona  Grange;  so  that  if  a 
Pomona  Grange  were  to  adopt  a  system  of 
by-laws  recognizing  as  its  members  every 
Fourth  Degree  Patron  in  the  county,  every 
such  Fourth  Degree  Patron  would  be  enti- 
tled to  the  Fifth  Degree  after  joining  the  Po- 
mona Grange.  But  none  of  these  Fourth 
Degree  Patrons  are  members  of  the  State 
Grange,  save  the  Master  and  Past  Masters 
and  their  wives ;  and  where  these  become  so 
numerous  that  proportionate  representation 
is  necessary,  then  the  delegates  chosen  for  the 
purpose  from  among  the  Masters  constitute 
the  State  Grange. 

"  Who  can  install  officers?" 

Any  member  of  the  State  Grange  can  per- 
form this  ceremony.  Any  Master  or  Past 
Master  can  install  the  officers  of  a  Subordinate 
Grange,  because  either  or  both  are  members 
of  the  State  Grange,  and  for  the  same  reason 
the  wife  of  eitiier  can  install  any  or  all  of  the 
officers  of  a  Subordinate  Grange.  A  Master 
can  install  all  the  officers  of  his  own  Grange, 
but  must  himself  be  installed  by  another  Mas- 
ter, or  Past  Master,  or  the  wife  of  either. 

4.  "  Is  there  any  remedy  for  absenteeism  in 
the  members  of  a  Subordinate  Grange?  " 

Of  course  there  is,  and  if  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  law  be  complied  with,  the  reme- 
dy is  quite  summary.  If  there  is  no  quorum 
then  the  Grange  is  liable  to  revocation  of 
charter,  because  Article  2,  Section  1,  of  the 
Constitution  requires  the  Grange  to  meet  at 
least  once  a  month.  If  it  does  not  so  meet, 
then  it  violates  the  Constitution,  and  the 
Master  may  feel  it  his  duty  to  report  the 
Grange  to  the  Master  of  the  State  Grange, 
and  he  can  only  give  the  Grange  so  many 
days  probation  before  proceeding  for  revoca- 
tion. 

If,  however,  there  is  usually  a  quorum,  and 
individual  absenteeism  annoys  the  (irange, 
then  the  remedy  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Grange, 
and  it  should  every  six  months,  and  must 
every  year,  drop  from  the  roll  every  persist- 
ent delinquent,  or  pay  dues  upon  "  dead 
heads,"  none  of  which  should  ever  be  carried 
along  by  a  Grange. 

5.  "  When  will  the  State  Grange  of  South 
Carolina  meet  next?  " 

This  is  a  question  we  are  unable  to  answer. 
At  the  last  session  it  was  left  to  tiie  Master 
and  Executive  Committee  to  appoint  the  time, 
and  we  wish  they  had  said  place  also.  These 
brothers  have  not  yet  had  a  meeting,  but  will 
probably  meet  before  the  next  issue  of  the 
Rural,  and  if  (hey  do,  our  readers  will  be 
advised  ol  their  action. 
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HINTS  FOR  THE  MONTH. 
Tlie  name  of  the  present  month,  as  most  of 
our  readers  know,  is  derived  from  Juno,  a 
fabled  goddess  of  antiquity,  wiio  was  said  to 
be  Jupiter's  wife.  Well,  if  the  old  lady  ruled 
her  domestic  affairs  as  warmly  as  she  does 
the  weather  sometimes,  she  made  it  pretty 
hot  about  old  Jup's  ears  occasionally.  And 
Just  so  should  the  farmers  make  the  work 
about  the  young  plants,  now  growing  off 
beautifully,  and  vicing  with  the  noxious  weeds 
that  now-a-days  seem  to  multiply  in  both 
species  and  genus. 

If  the  Corn  land  was  well  prepared,  the 
crop  judiciously  planted,  a  good  stand  ob- 
tained, and  the  work  of  cultivation  well  done 
thus  far,  the  farmer  can  do  little  else  than 
give  the  crop  a  speedy  working  early  in  this 
month,  and  before  the  1st  July  lay  it  by  with 
a  few  shallow  sweep  furrows.  One  of  the 
most  successful  farmers  we  ever  knew,  told 
us  he  never  ran  a  furrow  in  corn  as  late  as 
1st  July.  How  will  it  be  with  you  this  sea- 
son, reader? 

Cotton  is  now  growing  off  finely,  and  be- 
gins to  present  a  beautiful  appearance.  It 
has  been  worked  over  and  thinned  to  "a 
stand,"  which  with  some  farmers  means  two 
stalks  in  a  hill,  with  otliers  one ;  we  prefer 
the  latter,  and  standing  about  the  width  of  a 
broad  hoe  apart.  Frequent  work,  quick  work, 
and  shallow  work,  is  all  this  crop  needs  this 
month,  and  it  should  receive  it  as  early  in  the 
month  a.s  possible,  for  the  hands  will  be 
needed  elsewhere  before  the  month  is  out. 
Don't  put  off  the  work,  but  push  it.  "  Cotton 
will  wait,"  is  a  fallacy.  It  will  survive  mal- 
treatment, but  to  let  the  crop  get  partially 
strangled  now,  with  a  promise  to  resuscitate 
it  hereafter,  is  poor  economy.  Keep  it  clean 
from  the  start,  and  never  leave  it  till  it  is  in 
thorough  condition. 

If  Peas  were  not  planted  in  May,  plant 
them  now,  but  not  in  the  corn.  Plant  in  nar- 
row beds  to  themselves,  and  chop  once  with 


the  hoe  as  soon  as  up,  and  at  proper  time 
give  one  ploughing.  Pea  soup,  peas  and  rice, 
and  boiled  peas,  are  dishes  palatable  enough 
to  induce  every  farmer  to  grow  an  acre  or  so 
for  the  table,  to  say  nothing  of  the  value  of  a 
larger  crop,  as  both  grain  and  hay  for  all 
kinds  of  stock.  Few  crops  are  more  valuable 
for  both  man  and  beast. 

This  month  the  Oat  crop  and  Spring 
Wheat  will  be  cut.  Cradle  carefully,  bind 
securely,  shock  in  shocks  of  a  dozen  bundles, 
don't  cap,  leave  the  grain  shocked  for  a  week, 
if  the  weather  is  dry  and  warm,  and  then 
with  all  hands  haul  to  the  barn,  and  house  or 
stack.  Oat  straw  that  has  not  been  wet  since 
the  crop  was  cradled,  and  not  left  to  bleach 
in  the  field  longer  than  just  time  enough  to 
make  it  fit  for  housing,  is  better  long  forage 
than  corn  fodder,  and  almost  equal  to  hay. 

Grain  for  seed  should  be  thoroughly  ripe 
before  harvested  ;  for  feeding,  it  may  be  cut  a 
week  earlier. 

Most  farmers  say  harvesting  grain  inter- 
feres with  the  cotton  crop.  We  always  feel 
the  other  way.  We  must  have  our  grain 
harvested,  but  the  cotton  crop  very  frequently 
worries  us. 

Potato  slips  may  be  set  out  any  time 
during  this  month,  and  we  hope  not  a  reader 
of  the  Rural  but  has  a  good  potato  patch. 
From  October  till  May,  no  one  article  of 
food  ''fills  the  bill"  so  well  as  the  sweet 
potato.  Fried  for  breakfast,  roasted  for  din- 
ner, or  poned  for  dessert,  it  is  always  palatable 
and  nutritious.  Then  grow  them  largely  this 
season  to  enjoy  them  next  winter. 

Garden  vegetables  are  becoming  abundant ; 
keep  the  garden  clean,  and  plant  successive 
crops  of  beans,  cabbage,  tomatoes,  squashes, 
and  melons.  Water  only  at  sunset,  and  do 
it  thoroughl}'.  Next  morning  put  dry  earth 
on  the  wet  spots  before  the  sun  gets  hot. 

Stock  of  all  kinds  will  do  well  now,  espe- 
cially if  allowed  to  glean  the  stubble  fields, 
which  should  be  considered  their  right. 
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THE  NEXT  FAIR. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  State  Agricultural  and  Meclianical  So- 
ciety, held  recently  in  Columbia,  in  conjunc 
tion  with  delegations  from  nine  Counties  rep- 
resenting the  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  it  was 
determined  to  hold  the  next  Fair  in  Novem- 
ber next,  in  Columbia,  during  the  week,  prob- 
ably, following  tlie  national  elections.  The 
premium  list  will  soon  be  issued,  and  liberal 
premiums  will  be  offered,  and  certoi«7y  award- 
ed and  delivered  to  all  competitors  entitled  to 
them.  Premiums  will  be  awarded  to  Coun- 
ties and  to  Granges,  as  well  as  to  individuals, 
for  the  best  of  every  and  anything,  and  we 
anticipate  lively  competition. 

If  the  citizens,  who  have  heretofore  con- 
tributed of  their  products  so  liberally,  will 
only  be  as  sure  to  bring  their  per.sons  to  the 
Fair,  the  grandest  success  will  be  certain  ; 
but  every  contributor  should  remember  that 
it  is  peojjle,  and  not  things,  that  secure  success 
for  a  Fair.  Last  winter  one  of  the  Counties 
of  the  State  sent  over  four  hundred  articles 
to  the  Fair,  but  scarcely  a  tythe  as  many  peo- 
ple went.  Consequently  that  County  did  only 
half  its  duty,  and  on  that  account  contributed 
but  little  to  secure  success. 

If  crowds  will  attend,  the  railroad  travel 
will  be  very  greatly  reduced,  because  it  is 
people  here,  too,  that  make  success.  If  very 
lew  attend  there  will  be  no  inducement  to  re- 
duce the  railroad  fare.  Then  let  us  all  pre- 
pare for  the  next  Fair,  and  determine  to  cele- 
brate it  with  a  zest  that  will  remind  us  of  the 
days  of  yore. 

THE  CENTENNIAL. 

The  agony  is  over,  and  the  grand  Centen- 
nial Exposition  is  in  full  blast,  and  the  daily 
press  are  teaming  with  descriptive  articles  of 
the  contributions  from  every  quarter  of  Christ- 
endom. 

Presently  surmises  will  be  evcrywiiere  ut- 
tered, what  will  be  the  effect  of  this  univer- 
sal exhibition?  Will  it  purify  tlie  politics 
of  this  country  ?  Will  it  "  bridge  the  bloody 
chasm,"  and  make  us  one  people  again  ?  Will 
it  teach  us  the  irksomeness  of  our  revenue 
laws?  Will  it  improve  the  country  morally 
orotherwi.se?  Or  will  not  one  of  its  imme- 
diate etiects  be  to  crystallize  tlie  already  con- 
centrated monetary  power  of  this  country,  and 
subject  the  masses  to  the  behests  of  a  few 
manuuoih  corporations  or  merchant  princes? 
These  and  kintlred   thoughts  crowd   upon  the 


mind  when  contemplating  this  ''  W^orld's 
Fair,"  and  quite  suggestive  on  the  same  sub- 
ject is  tlie  following  which  we  cli{>  from  the 
Glasfjoic  Netvs: 

"  We  should  be  sorry  to  say  anything  to 
prejudice  the  American  Centennial,  but  we 
shall  be  rather  surprised  if  there  is  any  con- 
siderable influx  of  Europeans.  The  Emperor 
of  Brazil  has  gratified  a  Kepublican  commu- 
nity, notoriously  fond  of  running  after  royally 
and  nobility,  with  she  sight  of  a  live  Em- 
peror, but  the  Crown  Prince  of  Germany  has 
not  been  induced  to  cross  the  Atlantic.  The 
New  World  is  populous  enough  to  ensure  the 
numerical  success  of  the  celebration,  but  peo- 
ple can  hardly  be  expected  to  travel  three 
thousand  miles  to  see  an  exhibition.  Even 
Vienna  proved  too  remote.  The  United  States, 
moreover,  like  every  new  country,  cannot 
entice  visitors  by  historical  associations  or 
art  treasures.  The  Ilissus,  which  Cobden 
thought  so  contemptible  a  stream,  will  for  cen- 
turies to  come  be  more  interesting  than  the 
Mississippi ;  the  Hudson  will  never  have  the 
charm  of  the  Rhine  ;  Bunker's  Hill  will  never 
efface  Marathon.  \Vith  thus  giving  a  warning 
against  exaggerated  expectations,  we  sincerely 
tender  our  best  wishes  to  the  Philadelphia 
Exhibition.  Protection,  which  was  almost 
universal  in  1851,  has  almost  disappeared 
from  Europe,  and  Universal  Exhibitions 
have,  doubtless,  contributed  to  this  result.  It 
is  still  rampant  in  x\merica,  and  its  advocates 
betrayed  their  uneasiness  by  objecting  to  Eu- 
ropean products  being  ticketed  with  the  price 
minus  customs  duties,  but  the  British  and 
French  Commissions  stood  firm  on  this  point, 
and  inhabitants  of  the  Western  States  will, 
consequently,  be  able  to  judge  how  they  are 
taxed  for  the  benefit  of  P^astern  manufactu- 
turers.  Both  the  Old  and  the  New  World 
will  benefit  if  the  Exhibition  opens  the  eyes 
of  the  Americans  to  the  economical  fallacies 
long  exploded  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
The  Exhibition  will  also  render  them  a  ser- 
vice, if  the  presence  of  foreigners  stimulates 
them  to  prune  away  political  abuses  which 
have  discredited  the  Republic  all  over  the 
world.  They  should  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  jour- 
nalists who  tell  them  that  equal  corrui)tion 
exists  in  other  countries,  just  as  Mr.  Roebuck 
once  pleaded,  that  ShefKeld,  with  its  Hroail- 
heap  revelations,  was  not  worse  than  otiier 
places,  but  had  simply  been  found  out.  It  i.s 
not  true  thai  other  countries  have  their  Bel- 
knaps;  and  even  if  they  liad,  it  would  be  no 
reason  why  America  should  resign  itself  to 
such  a  system.  The  Centenary  will  be  a 
proud  year  for  Ameriean.s,  if  it  is  marked  by 
the  removal  of  a  canker  which  has  been 
gnawing  at  the  very  vitals  of  the  nation. 
Foreigners  will  look  on  at  the  exposure — let 
them  also  look  on  at  the  remedy." 
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SMALL  GRAIN. 

From  almost  every  section  of  the  South  we 
hear  encouraging  news  about  the  small  grain 
crops.  Wlieat,  oats,  and  barley  are  every- 
where, this  year,  handsomely  remnnerating 
the  sosver  in  yield  at  least,  and  during  tliis 
month  much  of  it  will  be  harvested.  Already 
speculators  are  forestalling  the  market,  and 
setting  the  prices  upon  these  products,  and 
unless  the  farmers  are  both  vigilant  and 
thoughtful,  the  market  will  rule  so  low  that 
they  will  be  greatly  discouraged.  This  should 
not  and  need  not  be  the  case. 

True  the  supply  of  long  forage  and  food  is 
so  nearly  exhausted  in  many  places,  that  oats 
will  have  to  be  cut  and  fed  away  before  they 
are  really  ripe,  and  possibly  fed  lavishly. 
This  cannot  be  avoided 

In  many  cases,  too,  to  procure  supplies, 
indeed  daily  bread,  both  oats  and  wheat 
will  have  to  be  sacrificed.  This  cannot 
entirely  be  avoided,  but  it  can  be  in  a  great 
measure  prevented  by  simplv  selling  only  so 
many  bushels  as  will  be  absolutely  necessary 
to  purchase  the  actual  daily  wants.  Hold 
over  the  remainder  'till  Fall.  If  they  are 
not  worth  more  then,  they  will  never  be  a 
drug  on  the  farm,  for  they  will  last  for  food 
as  long  as  the  farmer  can  keep  them. 

But  there  are  many  places  in  the  South 
w^here  oats  are  never  sown  at  all,  aiid  we  do 
not  believe  that  there  is  a  farm  from  the 
Potomac  to  the  Rio  Grande  upon  which  they 
cannot  be  profitably  grown,  and,  in  a  vast 
majority  of  ca.?es,  more  economically  pro- 
duced than  corn  ;  upon  those  farms  where 
they  are  not  grown  they  should  be  introduced 
this  Fall. 

But  those  farmers  who  want  them  are  not 
able  to  buy  them.  We  suggest  then,  that  in 
days  of  complete  transportation  it  will  be  an 
easy  matter,  and  a  mutually  profitable  busi- 
ness, to  exchange  products.  Let  a  currency 
value  be  placed  upon  our  products,  and  let 
us  exchange.  You  send  me  corn  and  I  s^nd 
you  oats.  A  sends  B  oats,  and  B  sends  A 
rice.  C  sends  D  syrup,  and  D  sends  C  oats. 
And  thus  we  can  effect  exchanges  all  over  the 
South,  that  would  be  mutually  profitable,  and 
no  great  hardship  to  any  one.  A  bale  of 
cotton  valued  at  fifty  dollars  mightbe  shipped 
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to  a  seaport  to  the  credit  of  a  farmer  who 
would  supply  fifty  dollars  worth  of  oats,  or 
wheat,  or  barley,  or  syrup,  or  rice,  or  any 
kind  of  field  crop  or  animal,  say  pair  of 
pigs,  sheep,  or  otherwise. 

We  might  be  asked  why  not  sell  these  pro- 
ducts, get  the  money  and  send  a  check  for  the 
article  needed  ?  We  answer,  simply  because 
the  products  in  different  localities  command 
different  prices.  For  instance,  oats  it  is  said 
will  range  at  fifty  cents  per  bushel  here  this 
summer.  We  never  intend  to  sell  a  bushel 
at  considerably  over  that,  and  advise  our 
friends  not  to  do  it,  simply  because  we  know 
they  will  be  worth  much  more  before  Fall. 
Syrup  in  the  cane-growing  region  of  the 
South  may  not  command  over  fifty  cents  a 
gallon  in  market.  We  should  think  it  worth 
more,  and  while  we  would  not  fix  the  market 
upon  red  oats  at  fifty  cents  per  bushel,  and 
sell  at  that  price,  and  with  the  money  buy  a 
gallon  of  syrup,  we  would  be  willing  to  ex- 
change a  bushel  of  oats  for  a  gallon  of  syrup. 
We  hope  the  farmers  of  the  country  compre- 
hend this  argument,  and  will  practise  it  to 
their  profit  during  the  Summer  and  Fall. 


A  GOOD  BARN. 

Our  friend,  Captain  Moore,  has,  in  this 
number  of  the  Rural,  given  us  the  plan  for 
a  compact,  but  comprehensive  barn,  that  per- 
haps will  be  approved  by  most  of  our  read- 
ers. For  a  more  Northern  latitude  we  think 
his  plan  an  admirable  one,  but  we  are  not 
prepared  to  advocate  stabling  cows  and  horses 
under  the  same  roof  in  this  climate.  Captain 
Moore  does  not  see  that  there  is  an  objection. 
Experience  taught  us  that  cows  require  more 
ventilation  in  winter  than  horses  can  endure. 
In  summer,  of  course,  cows  should  be  penned, 
and  not  sheltered — say  from  15th  April  to 
15th  November. 

Then  again  that  fiend,  which  so  frequently 
now-a-days  in  a  night  sweeps  the  premises 
from  the  land,  and  which,  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  are  devoid  of  compunctions  of  con- 
science, is  really  an  instrument  of  devilish 
pleasure,  to  wit:  the  torch,  would  deter  us 
from  putting  "  all  our  eggs  in  the  same 
basket." 

Our   correspondent   intimates    that    sheep 
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sliould  not  be  housed.  Here  again  we  differ. 
Experience  teaches  us  that  hogs  in  this  cli- 
mate will  do  better  without  shelter  than 
slieep;  and  no  animal  is  more  improved  by 
comfortable  quarters  in  tlie  winter  season 
than  sheep.  Lambing  time  comes  but  once  a 
year,  and  always  in  the  winter,  and  most 
probably  the  very  coldest  day  or  night  dur- 
ing the  winter,  and  no  new  born  animal  is 
easier  frozen  to  death  than  a  lamb. 

We  thank  Captain  Moore  for  his  article, 
and  are  indeed  glad  to  learn  of  any  of  our 
farmers  turning  their  attention  to  this  pre- 
paration for  the  comfort  of  stock.  Diver- 
sify your  products  brother  farmers,  and  the 
day  will  not  be  long  coming  when  you  will 
present  to  the  world  the  most  attractive  farm- 
ers homes  in  the  United  States.  But  continue 
to  pay  obeisance  to  king  cotton,  and  serfdom 
will  be  vour  lot  for  another  generation. 


MIGRATION  SOUTHWARD. 

Every  friend  of  the  South  is  anxious  to 
welcome  amongst  us  as  many  bona  fide  immi- 
grants as  can  be  possibly  induced  to  turn 
their  faces  hitherward.  Our  Southland  is 
capable  of  accommodating  ten  times  the  popu- 
lation it  has  at  present,  and  our  waste  places 
cry  aloud  for  actual  settlers.  But  there  are 
many  obstacles  in  the  way,  and  some  of  tliem 
insurmountable  to  the  enterprising  foreigner 
or  the  cosmopolitan  Yankee. 

The  cost  of  living  and  price  of  labor  are 
two  indicators  that  wonderfully  affect  the  tide 
of  immigration.  The  well-to-do  farmer  in  the 
North,  who  even  in  that  rigorous  climate  can 
buy  his  daily  bread  at  half  tiie  price  it  costs 
down  South,  is  little  inclined  to  venture  upon 
the  new  order  of  things  required  of  him 
when  he  moves  into  a  community  of  settled 
habits,  staid  manners,  and  peculiar  customs. 
And  the  laboring  man,  who  by  his  muscle 
alone  can  compete  for  a  livelihood,  sees  no 
bright  future  ahead  in  the  Sunny  South, 
where  the  price  of  a  day's  work  is  less  than 
he  has  been  accustomed  to  receiving. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  us  of  the  South  to  so 
alter  this  condition  of  things  as  to  satisfy  the 
wants  of  the  immigrant  as  well  as  our.selves. 
If  we  will  show  plethoric  granaries,  well  sup- 


plied larders,  and  overflowing  barns,  a  pow- 
erful inducement  will  be  presented  to  the 
farmer  of  moderate  means  to  come  and  live 
amongst  us.  And  as  for  "day  labor,"  there 
seems  at  present  to  be  no  lack  of  that  any- 
where in  the  South.  If  our  large  plantations 
were  cut  up  into  farms,  and  each  farm  owned 
by  a  different  farmer,  the  idle  and  improvi- 
dent labor  now  amongst  us  would  be  utilized 
to  the  good  of  the  country. 

A  Mr.  Patterson,  of  Erie  County,- Ohio, 
writes  so  fairly  upon  this  subject,  that  we 
print  his  letter,  found  in  the  Country  Gentle- 
man-    He  says  : 

"  I  have  lately  travelled  by  wagon,  with 
three  friends,  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  at  Cedar  Keys  ;  thence  across  Florida 
to  Lake  Monroe,  on  the  St.  John's.  Here 
we  sold  our  horses  and  came  home  l)v  water 
and  rail.  Our  object  was  mainly  to  see  the 
country,  and  learn  what  we  might  a!)out  the 
South  and  its  people.  Having  travelled  our 
country  from  north  to  south,  we  could  only 
think  of  it  as  composed  of  three  great  belts — 
one  north  of  the  Ohio,  one  south  of  the 
thirty-fourth  parallel,  and  the  other  lying 
between  these  two,  and  partaking  somewhat 
of  the  character  of  both.  After  we  had  been 
through  Southern  Alabama  and  Florida,  we 
could  hardly  think  of  Tennessee  as  belonging 
to  the  South.  In  the  Southern  half  of  Teinies- 
see  they  grow  cotton,  but  more  or  less  through- 
out the  State  ;  and  in  the  coves  and  valleys 
of  Northern  Georgia  and  Alabama,  tiie  capa- 
bilities of  the  soil  and  climate  are  favorable 
for  grain  and  stock-growing.  But  farther 
south,  after  we  reach  the  sand  where  cotton 
still  is,  and  always  has  been  the  leading  crop  ; 
and,  still  further,  where  sugar-cane  aiul  or- 
anges grow,  we  are  in  a  sort  of  other  world, 
where  wheat  and  clover  fields,  and  meadows 
of  the  cultivated  grasses,  are  never  seen — this 
is  properly  the  South. 

Tennessee  in  the  middle  belt,  and  Florida 
in  the  southern  belt,  are  attracting  the  atten- 
tion of  Northern  people,  more,  perhaps,  than 
any  other  portions  of  the  Southern  States 
along  our  route.  Teimessee  has  publislied  an 
account  of  her  resources,  and  interested  par- 
ties are  from  time  to  time  adding  to  the  facili- 
ties for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  country. 
Quite  a  good  many  Northern  people  are  lo- 
cating in  Tennessee.  Some  are  settling  on 
the  table  lands,  and  in  the  barrens  on  the 
Highland  Kini — not  a  very  wise  selection  I 
fear.  These  lands  are  mostly  very  poor,  and 
of  little  value.  I  should,  for  example,  never 
think  of  locating  in  such  a  country  as  that 
about  Manchester  and  Tullahoma,  in  Coffee 
County.  Along  this  line  of  railroad,  both 
north  and  south,  there  is  much  better  country. 
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Land  costs  more  in  Davidson  County,  (Nasli- 
ville,)  and  in  lliUiierl'ord  County,  iMiirtVees- 
boro',)  but  it^is  better  to  pay  more,  and  get 
land  tiiar  is  «jf  certain  value  for  tanning 
purposes.  Tiiere  is  no  more  desirable  part 
of  Tennessee,  or  in  the  Soutli,  so  far  as  I 
know,  than  the  rich  lands  of  these  counties. 
They  have  access  to  northern  and  southern 
markets,  and  once  the  land  falls  i^ito  ener- 
getic hands,  it  must  rise  rapidly  in  value. 
Another  good  region  is  in  Franklin  County, 
(Winchester,)  in  the  red,  rolling  lands  along 
the  foot  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains.  There 
are  considerable  settlements  of  Northern  i)eo- 
ple  there  already.  Land  can  be  had  at  from 
ten  dollars  to  twenty  dollars  per  acre,  with  a 
good  prospect,  as  I  think,  of  being  worth 
twice  that  in  ten  years. 

Both  Georgia  and  Alabama  are  extending 
inducements  to  Northern  people  to  come  in 
with  their  capital  and  energy,  and  locate. 
But  all  the  southern  portions  of  these  States 
are  so  unlike  the  North  in  soil  and  climate, 
that  Northern  people  would  do  well  to  study 
the  situation  thoroughly  before  they  invest. 
People  who  want  the  extreme  of  mildness  in 
climate  afibrded  in  the  United  States,  may  go 
to  Florida.  Those  will  do  best  in  Florida 
who  liave  plenty  of  money.  Oranges  are  the 
rage,  but  it  takes  a  long  time  to  get  oranges, 
and  it  costs  immensely  to  nurse  a  grove  into 
bearing.  Orange  growing  is  only  an  experi- 
ment. Nobr.dy  knows  for  certain  just  the 
kind  of  soil  to  plant  them  in  ;  and  what  is 
unfortunate  in  Florida,  where  the  best  soil  is, 
it  is  unhealthy  ;  and  where  it  is  healthy  the 
soil  will  not  produce  anything  without  ferti- 
lization. This  is  not  stated  in  the  newspa- 
pers, as  far  as  I  know,  but  after  more  than 
four  hundred  miles  of  travel  in  Florida,  we 
concluded  that  sweet  potatoes  are  the  "  chief 
production  ;  "  that  is,  in  the  sense  of  being 
most  easily  and  most  generally  grown.  We 
should  not  know  how  to  get  a  living  on  Flor- 
ida soil— such  a  living  as  a  Northern  farmer 
would  want.  Florida  will  do  to  spend  the 
winter  in,  if  you  gel  in  a  healthy  place ;  it 
may  do  well  for  some  to  live  in;  but  in  either 
case  it  will  take  money. 

I  may  say  in  a  general  way  that  the  South 
is  no  place  for  a  poor  man  to  move  to.  The 
South  is  full  of  poor  people  now,  and  it  will 
not  help  the  matter  for  more  to  go  there.  The 
scale  of  prices  for  farm  labor  tells  the  story — 
Ohio,  S18  to  S20  per  month  ;  Kentucky,  S12 
to  S15;  Tennessee.  $10  to  $12;  Southern 
Alabama,  $8  to  510;  Florida,  S6  to  $8.  A 
man  who  goes  South  should  be  able  to  em- 
ploy himself  and  others.  With  five  thousand 
dollars  at  command,  if  he  is  careful  to  find 
the  right  place  to  invest  his  money,  lie  may 
do  well  in  the  middle  belt  of  the  South.  He 
will  hardly  keep  out  of  the  hands  of  land 
agents,  of  which  the  South  is  full,  but  he 
wants  to  give  little  heed,   and  should  take 


time  to  study  the  situation  well  for  himself. 
Let  no  Northern  man  be  deterred  from 
going  South  by  the  partisan  hue  and  cry  of 
Southern  hate  and  intolerance  towar<l  Yan- 
kees. This  is  one  of  the  devil's  own  slanders. 
Nothing  promises  so  much  immediate  aid  to 
tlie  depressed  South  as  the  influx  of  North- 
ern energy  and  Northern  capital.  This  is 
perfectly  understood  and  freely  acknowledged, 
fvvery  intelligent  person  you  meet,  and  all 
the  leading  journals  in  the  South,  are  vieing 
with  one  another,  each  in  his  special  way,  to 
encourage  immigration.  They  do  not  want 
Northern  politicians  to  come  down  there  and 
run  their  State  and  municipal  governments, 
but  they  do  want  working  and  business  men 
from  the  North  to  settle  among  them.  All 
such  are  sure  of  a  cordial  welcome.  I  am 
quite  inclined  to  think  that  farmers  may  do 
better  to  go  South  than  to  go  West ;  hence  I 
send  this  brief  statement,  founded  on  personal 
observation.  No  one  has  employed  the  writer 
to  say  or  not  to  say  anything  whatever  con- 
cerning the  South  or  its  people,  and  he  has 
not  the  slightest  interest  except  that  of  hav- 
ing the  facts  known. 


USE  GOOD  ENGLISH. 

In  these  days  of  ignorance  and  poverty  we 
must  occasionally  commend  an  educational 
article  to  our  readers  that  will  profit  them  as 
a  lesson  to  be  taught  in  the  family  circle. 
Scores  of  young  people  throughout  our  coun- 
try are  now  growing  up  without  educational 
facilities,  and  this  misfortune  is  one  that  has 
weighed  with  every  man  of  common  sense  in 
after  life.  And  where  school  advantages  can- 
not be  had,  much  can  be  accomplished  in 
the  way  of  education  by  habits  and  obser- 
vation. 

The  following  article  suggests  some  excel- 
lent ideas  upon  this  subject,  and  we  commend 
it  to  our  youthful  readers,  especially  the  fe- 
male sex,  to  whose  many  lovely  graces  much 
polish  can  be  added  by  the  use  of  good  lan- 
guage : 

"  A  great  deal  depends  on  early  habit,  and 
correct  language  learned  in  early  life  is  easil}' 
continued  ever  afterwards.  Whenever  young 
persons  use  a  wrong  word,  let  them  immedi- 
ately select  the  right  expression  and  repeat  it 
to  themselves  a  number  of  times,  and  in  this 
way  it  will  soon  become  easy  and  natural. 
AVithout  such  repetition  in  use  they  will  cer- 
tainly fail.  Every  thing  in  life  depends  on  a 
good  use  of  English,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
nothing  will  retard  successful  progress  in  life 
sooner  than  bad  English,  bad  pronunciation, 
and  slang  words.     Edward  P^verett  said,  lh;it 
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"to  re<id  the  English  language  well,  to  write 
a  neat,  legible  hand,  and  to  be  master  of  the 
first  four  rules  of  arithmetic — I  call  this  a 
good  education.  And  if  you  add  the  ability  to 
write  pure  grammatical  English,  I  regard  it  as 
an  excellent  education." 

Now,  to  correct  errors  and  establish  a  good 
practice,  the  work  must  be  taken  in  detail. 
One  thing  must  be  done  at  a  time.  One  of  the 
first  steps  then,  is  to  use  simple  language  to 
express  just  what  we  want  to  say.  There  are 
several  words  often  improperly  used  for  many 
different  meanings,  and  in  this  way  they  lose 
their  force.  Take,  for  example,  the  word 
fix — the  strict  meaning  of  which  is  to  make 
fast,  to  nettle.  But  it  is  improperly  used  in 
many  other  ways,  as  "  I  fixed  my  hair,  I  fixed 
the  wagon,  I  fixed  my  gloves,  I  fixed  the 
room,''  etc.;  instead  of  "  I  brushed  my  hair, 
I  repaired  the  wagon,  1  sewed  my  gloves,  1 
put  my  room  in  order,"  etc. 

Another  word  used  still  more  loosely  and 
widely,  is,  "  nice."  This  properly  means  over 
exact,  punctilious,  delicate,  subtle.  But  it  is 
often  employed  to  denote  all  commendable 
qualities.  We  often  hear  careless  speakers 
say,  "this  apple  is  nrce,"  instead  of  delicious; 
"  she  is  a  nice  girl,"  instead  o^ good  or  agreea- 
ble ;  "a  nice  landscape,"  for  alovely  landscape  ; 
"  a.nice  cottage,"  instead  of  a  snug  one;  "  a 
nice  man,"  instead  of  a  genial  man  ;  "  a  nice 
mountain,"  instead  of  a  grand  or  lofty  one  ;  "'a 
nice  drink  of  water,"  for  a  refreshing  one  ;  "  a 
nice  story,"  instead  of  an  interesting  one  ;  "  a 
nice  smell,''  to  a  flower,  for  a  pleasant  odor  ; 
and  so  on  without  limit.  Some  persons  look 
nice,  walk  nice,  talk  nice,  make  a  nice  visit, 
write  a  nice  letter,  live  in  a  nice  house,  wear 
nice  clothes,  make  a  nice  present,  etc 

Again,  the  word  "  aufal,"  which  means 
dreadful,  fearful,  sublime,  is  used  as  a  general 
adjective  for  nearly  all  purposes,  both  good 
and  bad,  by  those  who  cannot  select  a  separate 
and  appropriate  adjective  for  each  separate 
purpose  ;  and  we  accordingly  hear  of  an  awful 
nice  day,  an  awful  dull  knife,  an  awful  good 
pear,  an  awful  old  hat,  etc,  etc 

Another  word,  "got,"  is  used  profusely  by 
some  speakers.  Some  of  our  readers  have 
perhaps  heard  the  man's  narration  :  "After 
I  got  your  letter  I  got  on  horseback,  and 
when  I  got  to  Boston  I  got  a  carriage,  but  I 
got  wet  before  I  got  to  the  office,  and  I  got 
such  a  cold  as  I  can't  get  rid  of.  I  got  to  the 
hotel  and  got  my  supper,  and  then  I  got  to 
bed,  but  it  was  long  before  I  got  to  sleep. 
When  I  got  up  in  tiie  morning  and  got  my 
breakfast,  I  got  to  the  cars.  1  got  home  before 
night." 

To  avoid  all  such  inelegancies,  or  to  cor- 
rect them  when  they  have  become  a  habit, 
repeat  to  yourself  the  correction,  and  con- 
tinue to  repeat  it  till  it  becomes  ready  and 
familiar  in  use.  In  this  way  young  persons 
may  acquire  the  habit  of  using  the  best  lan- 


guage, and  the  longer  it  is  continued  the  more 
easy  and  natural  it  will  become-  Always 
select  the  shortest  and  simplest  Avords,  and 
those  which  convey  distinctly  the  intended 
meaning.  All  this  will  require  attention  and 
pain.s,  without  which  nothing  is  ever  accom- 
plislied." 
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since  January  last,  we  are  especially  grate- 
ful to  a  friend  in  Walhalla,  S.  C.,  for  a  list  of 
seventeen  subscribers,  and  to  the  Patrons  of 
Husbandry  of  Western  Orangeburg,  S.  C,  for 
twenty-one.  There  is  not  a  farmer  in  South 
Carolina  who  should  not  subscribe  to  the 
Rural,  and  we  are  equally  bold  to  say,  its 
teachings  will  profit  any  farmer  in  the  South. 
Give  it  support,  brother  farmers,  and  it  will 
repay  you  an  hundred  fold.  We  have  fiiith 
in  our  ability  to  resuscitate  the  South  if  our 
hands  are  upheld. 

ANSWERS  TO  INQUIRIES. 

What  do  you  know  about  the  "  Ivory 
Wheat?"  We  don't  know  anything  at  all 
about  it,  further  than  that  we  have  received 
on  two  occasions  quite  a  lot  of  printed  lauda- 
tions of  it  from  the  party  who  have  it  for  sale, 
proposing  if  we  will  advertise  it,  they  will 
send  us  so  many  grains  at  "one  hundred 
grains  to  one  dollar,"  to  pay  for  the  adver- 
tisement. 

This  wheat  is  .said  to  weigh  seventy  pounds 
to  the  bushel,  produces  one  hundred  bu.shels 
to  the  acre,  has  half  dozen  heads  on  every 
stalk,  and  tillers  out  so  as  to  cover  a  space 
two  feet  square  with  the  stool  from  one  seed 
or  grain.  If  it  does  all  this  we  hope  everybody 
won't  grow  it,  for  if  they  do  flour  will  get  so 
cheap  nobody  will  eat  it,  and  we  are  not  yet 
prepared  to  give  up  this  article  of  diet.  Thi.s 
wheat  grows  spontaneously  in  Africa.  Per- 
haps this  is  the  reason  darkies  prefer  meal  to 
flour  as  a  constancy. 

We  caution  our  readers  not  to  be  bamboo- 
zled into  buying  any  man's  wheat  at  one 
cent  a  grain,  nor  half  dozen  grains. 

"  Would  you  advise  me  to  plant  largely  of 
Japan  Pea?  I  see  it  very  highly  recom- 
mended.     What  do  vou  know  about  it?" 
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We  tliink  we  know  all  about  it.  It  is  a 
beautirul  yellow  pea,  very  hard  and  indigesti- 
ble to  eat,  takes  all  day  to  cook,  and  is  noth- 
ing extra  when  cooked  ;  grows  all  the  year  to 
ripen,  and  must  be  gathered  as  soon  as  ripe, 
or  the  warm  sun  or  cool  morning  will  make 
it  pop  open  like  a  Touch-me-not,  and  the  crop 
will  be  lost. 

We  discussed  this  pea  fully  in  the  Rural 
four  years  ago,  and  yet  to-day  there  are  par- 
ties placarding  it  everywhere  as  something 
novel  and  invaluable.  As  an  esculent,  it  is  to 
our  taste  inferior  to  any  of  our  field  peas; 
it  will  require  as  much  time  to  mature  as  the 
cotton  jilant,  and  therefore  needs  more  culti- 
vation than  any  of  our  peas  ;  is  not  so  readily 
eaten  by  stock,  and  is  only  commendable  be- 
cause it  is  wonderfully  prolific.  We  once 
gave  a  friend  a  pint  from  which  he  grew  three 
bushels,  which  seems  very  productive,  but 
when  we  reflect  about  it,  corn,  our  least  re- 
munerative crop,  will  do  that  on  any  ordinary 
land. 

We  simply  odvise  against  paying  a  fancy 
price  for  the  Japan  Pea. 

"Wliat  do  you  think  of  the  German  Millet?" 

Never  having  tried  it,  we  must  commend 
the  article  in  the  May  number  of  the  Rural  to 
our  numerous  inquirers,  and  request  any  who 
are  experimenting  with  it  this  season  to  report 
results  to  us  in  the  Fall.  We  will  be  pleased 
to  publish  any  communication  upon  the  sub- 
ject. 


THE  ART  OF  COOKING. 

We  have  ever  believed  that  cooking  was 
an  art,  connected  with  which  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  science,  and  that  the  cuisine  was 
as  much  a  part  of  the  housewife's  duties  as 
sitting  at  either  end  of  the  dinner  table.  And 
we  are  to-day  forcibly  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  no  girl  is  sufficiently  educated  to 
become  a  wife  until  she  is  able  to  cook  the 
family  meal  as  she  is  to  read  the  lategt  novel. 
Our  system  of  rearing  children  now-a-days 
is  lamentably  at  fault  in  this  respect.  Every 
Southern  boy  should  be  taught  to  hold  the 
plough  and  push  the  plane.  And  no  less  ob- 
ligatory should  it  be  upon  us  to  teach  our 
daughters  the  art  of  dress-raaking  and  the 
science  of  cookery. 


As  there  are  no  schools  for  this  kind  of 
education,  if  mater  J'amUkts  will  only  begin 
the  practice  at  home,  and  pa<er/aHu7ias  will 
require  his  pets  of  sweet  sixteen  to  read  the 
Rural  Carolinjan,  we  will  promise  to  per- 
fect them  in  many  of  those  sanitary  and  so- 
cial duties,  which,  at  no  distant  day,  the  most 
of  them  will  be  compelled  to  assume  as  a 
drudgery,  if  not  accepted  as  a  duty  of  plea- 
sure. 

The  English  Government  has  schools  for 
cookery,  and  we  make  the  following  extracts 
from  a  lecture  recently  delivered  by  one  of 
the  professors  in  one  of  those  schools  : 

In  sickness  food  will  often  do  more  than 
medicine  It  is  not  what  we  swallow  that 
nourishes  the  body,  but  what  we  digest  and 
convert  into  healthy  blood,  by  wliich  every 
part  of  the  fearfully  and  wonderfully  con- 
structed fabric  of  the  human  body  is  daily 
sustained  and  nourished  ;  and  the  true  object 
of  cookery  is  to  make  food  more  digestible. 
Physiologists  tell  us  that  the  process  of  di- 
gestion begins  in  the  mouth  ;  it  does,  in  fact, 
begin  in  our  saucepans  and  stewpans.  It  is 
quite  easy  (and  it  is  done  daily  in  tjiousands 
of  families)  to  make  our  food  tougher,  harder, 
and  more  indigestible  than  if  it  had  never 
been  cooked-  If  a  piece  of  meat  be  cut  into 
small  pieces,  and  thrown  into  a  hot  frying- 
pan,  or  into  boiling  water,  every  piece  has  its 
fibres  hardened  and  its  albumen  coagulated, 
and  the  whole  is  converted  into  a  hard  indi- 
gestible mass,  and  this  is  the  general  way  of 
preparing  hashed  mutton.  When  a  piece  of 
meat  has  been  once  cooked  it  can  never  be 
cooked  again  to  advantage;  it  should  be 
gradually  warmed  through  in  the  stock  gravy 
or  sauce  with  which  it  is  served  ;  and  the 
sauce  or  stock  should  be  so  delicately  and 
nicely  flavored  as  to  make  you  quite  oblivi- 
ous to  the  remains  of  cold  meat.  In  the  same 
way  when  a  piece  of  fresh  beef  is  salted,  the 
juices  are  drawn  out,  the  fibres  hardened,  and 
the  meat  made  tough  and  indigestible. 

Two  hundred  years  ago  the  potato  was 
scarcely  known  in  this  country.  In  its  raw 
state  the  tubers  are  not  larger  than  a  walnut, 
having  a  strong,  acrid  and  poisonous  taste. 
By  cultivation  and  cooking  the  potato  is  con- 
verted into  a  very  acceptable  addition  to  our 
daily  food.  From  this  wild  root  we  have 
obtained  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
varieties  ;  and  a  failure  in  a  potato  crop  is 
regarded  as  a  national  calamity.  This  vege- 
table, by  itself,  is  not  to  be  highly  valued  as 
food  ;  it  contains  between  seventy  and  eighty 
per  cent,  of  water,  ten  per  cent,  of  starch, 
and  only  two  per  cent,  of  gluten.  Let  me 
teach  you  how  to  boil  a  potato.  Go  home 
and  practice  the  boiling  of  a  potato  until  you 
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have  done  it  as  perfectly  .as  possibly  can  be. 
Leave  your  saucepans  and  stewpans  and  go 
into  the  back  lanes  and  teach  the  poor  how  to 
make  the  most  of  the  food  which  (rod  in  His 
goodness  has  provided  Tliis  is  the  religion 
of  common  life.  Always  remember  that  the 
best  part  of  the  potato  is  nearest  the  skin. 
Select  your  potatoes  all  of  the  same  sort,  and 
as  nearly  as  possible  of  the  same  size  They 
must  be  all  of  the  same  sort,  because  difTerent 
varieties  require  different  degrees  of  boiling  ; 
they  should  be  of  the  same  size  so  as  to  be 
cooked  in  the  same  time.  Thoroughly  clean 
your  potatoes  by  scrubbing  them  with  a  hard 
brush.  A  knife  must  never  touch  them,  not 
even  to  remove  the  eyes.  Pack  them  tightly 
in  a  saucepan  so  as  to  cover  them  with  the 
smallest  quantity  of  water.  Always  use  clean 
rain  water  for  cooking,  if  you  can  obtain  it. 
Cover  with  water,  adding  a  teaspoonful  of 
salt  to  a  quart  of  water.  Bring  them  to  the 
boil.  Set  them  aside  to  simmer;  potatoes 
are  generally  spoiled  by  quick  boiling.  Try 
tliem  with  a  thin  bone  skewer.  When  nearlv 
done  finish  the  cooking  by  boiling  up  quickly 
for  one  or  two  minutes.  Pour  away  all  the 
water.  Partly  remove  the  lid  to  allow  the 
moisture  to  evaporate.  Give  the  saucepan 
one  or  two  shakes.  Lay  a  clean  white  cloth 
in  a  wooden  bowl,  peel  the  potatoes  quickly, 
and  send  them  to  the  table.  This  is  the  only 
proper  way  to  boil  potatoes.  It  would  be 
much  better  if  more  attention  Avere  paid  to 
the  preparation  and  baking  of  bread.  In  our 
ignorant  craze  for  white  liread,  we  remove  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  outer  skin,  which  is 
rich  in  piiosphates  and  nitrogen,  because  it 
gives  the  bread  a  dark  color.  White  bread  and 
fine  flour  must  be  regarded  as  luxurious  rather 
than  profitable. 

Haricot  beans  are  not  much  used,  but  for 
working  men  engaged  in  great  physical  ex- 
ertion there  is  no  cheaper  or  better  food. 
They  can  be  cooked  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and 
made  savoury.  It  is  a  matter  of  little  con.se- 
quence  whether  the  tissues  are  repaired  with 
nitrogen  obtained  from  vegetable  or  meat, 
but  nothing  can  answer  the  purpose  of  a  food 
unless  nitrogen  be  one  of  its  constituents. 
The  gluten  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  the 
caseine  of  milk  and  cheese,  the  legumen  of 
peas,  beans,  and  lentils,  are  the  vegetable 
sources  of  this  nitrogen.  I  should  h  ive  no 
fear  of  starvation  because  I  was  tuiable  to 
obtain  meat,  for  I  know  quite  well  that  from 
oatmeal  porridge  and  milk  I  can  obtain  all 
the  conditions  of  a  good  food  just  as  well  as 
from  the  albumen  and  fibrin  of  beef  and  mut- 
ton. For  centuries  very  little  meat  lias  been 
eaten  in  this  country.  The  chief  food  of  the 
Roman  gladiator  was  barley  bread  and  oil, 
because  it  gave  him  muscular  strength.  His 
rations  were  one  pound  and  three-fjnarters  of 
barley  meal,  and  four  our  ces  of  oil,  and  a 
pint  of  wine      The  plain,  simple  food  of  our 


forefathers  has  been  superseded  by  potatoes, 
white  starch,  bread  and  treacle,  and  sloppy 
tea.  Tea  is  not  food.  You  cannot  nourish 
your  bodies,  nor  properly  nourish  your  chil- 
dren, on  tea,  and  white  bread  and  treacle,  or 
butter.  Among  imperfectly  nourished  men 
and  women  there  is  always  a  craving  for  stim- 
ulants, and  nothing  seems  to  allay  the  sense 
of  hunger  so  easily  as  warm  tea  or  tobacco, 
or  a  dram.  But  no  person  will  believe  that 
these  things  perform  the  function  of  food,  or 
can  be  used  without  a  physical  deterioration 
of  the  people,  and  a  low  pliysical  condition  is 
always  associated  with  a  low  moral  condition. 
The  cookery  schools  which  I  am  anxious  to 
establish,  are  intended  to  teach  the  religion 
and  happiness  of  domestic  life.  Cooking 
must  be  regarded  as  part  of  a  great  sanitary 
and  social  question.  It  has  in  every  civilized 
country  been  regarded  as  the  cardinal  duty 
of  domestic  life,  around  which  all  the  other 
duties  and  virtues  crystallize.  Some  investi- 
I  gations  and  experiments  which  have  extended 
over  a  long  period  of  time  have  demonstrated 
that  no  man  can  remain  in  health  unless  his 
food  contains  a  certain  quantity  of  carbon  to 
keep  him  warm,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
nitrogen  to  repair  the  waste  of  his  muscles, 
whicii  are  constantly  wearing  and  wasting 
away.  No  laborer's  wife  will  believe  that  a 
pennyworth  of  haricot  beans  or  peas,  with  a 
halfpe.'inyworth  of  milk  or  dripping,  is  a 
better  food  than  threepennyworths  of  pota- 
toes and  a  pennyworth  of  fat  bacon.  Mr. 
Buckmaster  then  alluded  to  the  knowledge  of 
cookery  that  exists  in  France  as  compared 
with  England.  The  French,  he  said,  were 
more  careful.  They  had  not  sucli  good  food, 
but  they  made  up  their  deficiency  by  better 
cooking.  He  was  satisfied  that  all  attempts 
to  teach  cooking  with  any  satisfactory  result 
to  the  wives  of  working  men  must  end  in  fail- 
ure. We  must  begin  at  the  beginning,  and 
make  cookery  a  part  of  the  national  educa- 
tion of  our  girls. 


FANCY  COOKERY. 


Housekeepers  wlio  do  their  own  work  avoid 
much  inconvenience,  by  always  keeping  one 
or  two  kinds  of  pastry  in  the  house  made  ricii 
enough  to  keep  some  time,  so  that  if  une.x- 
pected  comjjany  finds  them  with  a  small  stock 
of  food  (as  it  is  apt  to  in  warm  weather,)  tliey 
will  not  have  to  cook  everything  for  a  meal. 

TART  CRUSTS 

Are  excellent  for  this  purpose,  as  they  look 
nice  on  the  table,  and  are  relished  by  most 
people  better  than  cake.  By  the  following 
rule  tliey  will  remain  good  many  months  in 
a  place  dry  enough  to  prevent  tiieir  mould- 
ing. I  think  a  cellar  would  be  too  damp, 
though  I  never  tried  it,  having  always  kept 
them  in    a  stone  jar  set  in  a  cool  cupboard ; 
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unless  to  be  kept  a  si;reat  while,  it  is  needless 
to  iiKike  tliein  so  rieli. 

With  Olio  pint  of  Hour  use  :me-h;iir  a  pint 
of  lard,  a  pinch  of  salt,  and  the  beaten  wliite 
of  one  egg,  adding  a  little  water,  if  any  liquid 
is  ueeiled ;  roll  thin  and  cut  in  rounds,  wet- 
ling  the  edge  of  each  before  putting  on  the 
rim,  which  is  made  from  a  strip  of  dough, 
cm.  one-third  or  half  inch  wide,  set  up  edge- 
wise ami  neatly  fitted  on. 

Another  very  pretty  way  of  making  them 
is  to  take  two  round  pieces  of  dough,  cut 
three  or  live  holes  in  one  of  them  with  a 
thimhle,  and  lay  it  on  the  other  so  they  will 
hold  toi^ether  firmly  when  baked;  when 
wanted  for  table  use,  fill  each  tiny  hole  with 
jelly.  Tlii.s  is  an  easier  method  than  the 
first,  but  not  as  good,  if  one  wishes  to  fill 
tiieni  to  carry  to  a  levee  or  sup|>er  away  from 
iiome,  as  they  cannot  be  placed  one  upon 
another  when  filled,  like  those  having  high 
rim.s  around  them. 

GINGER  SNAPS 
Are  another  kind  that  is  excellent  to  keep. 
A  friend  told  me  she  never  meant  to  be  with- 
out them ;  had  kept  them  six  months  by 
moving  down  cellar  when  they  became  dry, 
and  if  they  grew  too  moist  there,  would  dry 
them  a  little  in  the  oven. 

Boil  two  cups  of  molasses,  and  when  slightly 
ci5oled,  add  one  cup  of  lard,  pork  fat  or  but- 
ter, one  large  teaspoon  ful  of  soda,  and  some 
ginger;  mix  hard  as  possible,  roll  thin  and 
cut  in  rounds.  For  immediate  use  they  are 
good  enough,  if  one  half  a  cup  of  water  is 
added  to  the  mixture- 

APPLE   PUFFS. 

These  are  nice  for  party  suppers,  and,  in 
fact,  are  good  any  time,  but  rather  too  tedi- 
ous to  make  for  frequent  use.  The  quickest 
way  of  making  them  is  to  roll  two  large 
sheets  of  dough  on  separate  boards,  and  put 
as  many  tiny  spots  of  mashed  or  sifted  sauce 
upon  one  of  them,  as  you  judge  there  will  be 
room  to  make  pufts ;  then  cover  it  all  with 
the  other  sheet,  vvhicii  should  be  a  trifle 
larger,  and  cut  out  with  a  biscuit  cutter  wher- 
ever there  is  a  bunch  of  sauce.  If  too  much 
sauce  is  put  in,  it  will  .stew  out  badly  and  dis- 
figure them  ;  print  around  them  with  a  three- 
tined  fork — if  you  have  nothing  better — to 
press  the  edges  together  and  keep  in  the  juice- 
By  the  way,  an  old  wooden  clock  wheel  is 
quite  a  handy  thing  to  roll  around  pies,  and 
makes  a  very  pretty  margin  ;  cheap,  isn't  it? 
and  never  out  of  order. 

NOTIONS. 
I  would  like  to  ask  if  any  one  knows  a 
sensible  reason  for  the  idea  that,  to  make 
nice  cakes  or  pastry,  the  butter  or  lard  should 
not  be  melted,  but  rubbed  in  cold  with  the 
hands?  My  mother  (whom  1  have  st-en  sit 
half  an  hour  rubbing  a  cup  or  two  of  butter 
and  sugar  together,)  has  labored  faithfully  to 


convert  me  to  that  doctrine,  but  as  she  can 
give  no  reason  other  than,  ''  old  cake  makers 
woulil  tell  you  to  do  so,"  or.  "  melting  the 
lard  for  pastry  makes  it  look  gray,"  I  am  still 
an  unbeliever. 

I  know  such  {)astry  looks  more  gray  before 
it  is  baked,  but  can  see  no  reason  why  it 
siiould  after,  if  the  grea.se  was  merely  warmed 
enough  to  melt  it,  and  ex|)erience  convinces 
me  it  does  not ;  though,  perh;ips,  if  it  were 
poured  very  hot  upon  flour  or  bi'aten  eggs,  it 
might,  by  partially  cooking  them,  aflect  the 
color  or  quality  when  baked.  1  can  never 
think  it  other  than  a  foolish  waste  of  time 
and  strength  to  work  half  an  hour  or  more 
on  dough,  which,  liad  the  shortening  been 
warmed  a  little,  would  have  mixed  just  as 
well  in  two  minutes. 

Anotlier  equally  foolish  whim  is  indulged 
by  some  when  making  sponge  cake.  I  refer 
to  the  practice  of  beating  whites  and  yolks  of 
eggs  separately,  until  they  are  a  stiff  froth, 
and  one's  body  and  patience  are  well  nigh 
exhausted.  By  the  old-fashioned  method  this 
was,  undoubtedly,  necessary,  as  no  cream  tar- 
tar being  used,  the  lightness  of  the  cake  de- 
pended upon  a  foamy  condition  of  the  eggs  ; 
but  with  cream  tartar— as  most  people  make 
it  at  the  present  time,  it  is  good  enough  when 
beaten  but  a  moment.  One  lady  who  makes 
a  great  deal  of  spons:e  cake,  tells  me  she  beats 
them  no  more,  or  differently  than  for  anything 
else,  and  thinks  she  has  just  as  good  success 
as  when  she  beat  it  a  long  time,  and  had  a 
lame  arm  for  several  days  afterward. 

Perhaps,  when  giving  directions  for  making 
tarts  and  puffs,  I  should  have  spoken  of  re- 
serving a  portion  of  the  shortening  to  roll  in 
after  it  is  mixed  up,  as  it  is  possible  some  may 
not  know  how  much  more  flaky  that  makes  it. 

A  friend,  who  makes  very  flaky  pie  crust 
with  but  little  lard,  kindly  gave  me  what  she 
thinks  is  the  secret  of  it ;  she  mixes  a  little 
lard  with  flour  and  cold  water  till  quite  stiff; 
then  rolls  it  out,  spreads  on  a  little  lard, 
sprinkles  flour  over  it,  and  folds  it  over  so  it 
is  double  ;  then  rolls  out  and  spreads  on  again, 
repeating  the  process  two  or  three  times  ;  after 
tiie  last  time,  instead  of  rolling  it  up  as  some 
do,  she  folds  it  over  once  or  twice,  and  cuts 
the  pieces  for  use  from  the  edge. 

Her  idea  is  to  keep  the  layers  of  shortening 
as  near  horizontal  as  possible,  avoiding  mix- 
ing them  up,  as  it  would  to  mould  or  roll  it 
up,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  deal  of  reason 
in  it.  Farmer  Girl, 

In  New  England  Farmer. 

KITCHEN    MANAGEMENT   IN 
FRANCE. 
The  following  article,  which  we  designed 
for  the  May   number  of  the  Rural,  was  un- 
avoidably crowded  out,  and  we  publish  it  now 
for   its  intrinsic  worth.     We   hope  it  will  be 
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the  means  of  exciting  in  our  readers  a  deter- 
mination to  practice,  in  the  futnre,  a  little 
more  of  French  economy  in  our  store-rooms 
and  pantries.  It  is  there  that  occur  many  of 
the  leaks  that  keep  us  poor,  and  between  the 
larder  and  the  dinner  table  originate  many 
of  the  diseases  that  infest  our  country.  Mr. 
Calhoun,  when  Secretary  of  War,  issued  an 
order  to  abolish  the  fryingpan  from  the  sol- 
diers' quarters.  The  same  order  would,  if 
applied  to  our  kitchens,  improve  the  health- 
fulness  of  the  country.  Let  us  teach  our 
daughters  to  cook,  and  we  will  in  a  short 
while  realize  an  economic  and  hygienic  im- 
provement in  our  home  affairs.  Intelligence 
is  as  necessary  in  the  cuisine  as  in  the  count- 
ing-room, or  on  the  farm. 

In  these  "  hard  times,"  if  anything  can  be 
done  to  lessen  the  burdens  of  life,  if  any  sug- 
gestions can  be  made  which  will  afford  hope 
and  aid  to  those  who  are  struggling  to  furnish 
food  to  dependent  families,  now  is  surely  the 
time  to  act  or  make  suggestions.  There  are 
more  families  in  this  country  who  retire  to 
their  beds  at  night  without  knowing  how  or 
where  tlie  food  can  be  obtained  necessary  for 
their  sustenance  the  succeeding  day,  tlian 
most  well-to-do  people  suppose.  Anxieties 
of  this  nature  are  not  confined  strictly  to  very 
poor  people;  there  are  many  fathers  and 
mothers  who  earn  a  considerable  sum  each 
day  by  their  labor,  who  maintain  a  respecta- 
ble appearance  in  their  homes  and  upon  the 
street,  but  who  feel  that  they  do  not  have  an 
adequate  supply  of  food  for  their  families. 

The  sufferitif^s  of  a  large  number  of  these 
people  are  due  directly  to  a  kind  of  ignorance 
or  improvidence  in  the  management  of  kitchen 
affairs.  The  food  which  indigent  fathers  fur- 
nish to  their  households  is  not  selected  with 
intelligent  care,  and  it  is  not  properly  econo- 
mized in  cooking.  The  French  people  under- 
stand household  economy  much  better  than 
we  do,  and  although  the  French  peasantry  are 
poor,  they  naanafi;e  to  live  (]uite  comfortably, 
and  secure,  at  very  small  cost,  sufficient  nu- 
triiion  for  their  physical  wants.  Though  the 
French  generally  live  very  cheaply,  though, 
with  few  exceptions,  their  outlay  is  within 
their  incomes,  though  they  do  without  what 
they  think  they  ought  not  to  pay  for,  they  do 
not  suffer  ns  we  do  in  this  country  from  this 
want  of  money,  because  they  possess  the  price- 
less faculty  of  making  the  best  of  what  they 
have.  This  capacity  extends  lo  almost  every 
detail  of  home  organization,  but  it  comes  out 
with  conspicuous  distinctness  in'their  manage- 
ment of  food. 

No  more  interesting  or  profitable  investiga- 
tions have  we  ever  made  among  any  people, 


than  those  which  relate  to  kitchen  manage- 
ment in  France.  The  tourist  has  no  difficulty 
in  gaining  access  to  the  homes  of  the  most 
lowly,  and  everything  is  open  to  inspection. 
It  used  to  be  the  custom  in  that  country,  when 
the  traveller  alighted  at  any  little  wavside 
inn,  to  show  him  the  kitchen  and  larder  be- 
fore opening  the  bed-chambers  for  inspection. 
In  1855-56,  a  period  when  there  were  fewer 
railroads  than  now,  we  journeyed  leisurely 
through  France,  and  obtained  views  of  inte- 
rior life  which  are  not  easily  forgotten  From 
these  observations  we  unhesitatingly  declare 
that  the  eating  in  middle-class  French  houses, 
inexpensive  as  it  is,  is  certainly  far  superior 
to  that  of  the  majority  of  the  richer  classes  in 
this  country.  It  consists  of  few  dishes  of 
smaller  quantities;  it  is  composed  of  low- 
priced  articles,  and  reference  is  had  to  the 
amount  of  nutriment  secured.  The  French 
are  too  fioor  and  too  wise  to  waste  money  in 
the  purchase  of  fish,  ffesh,  or  fowl,  when  these 
cost  more  than  their  nutrient  and  current  val- 
ues. They  study  the  markets,  and  select  such 
foods  as  are  sold  at  reasonable  rates  and  fur- 
nish muscular  and  nerve  strength.  And  then, 
there  are  none  so  poor  or  saving  as  not  to  re- 
quire that  each  dish  shall  be  itself,  with  its 
full  aroma,  its  full  essence, — every  particle  of 
nutriment  made  available.  Poverty  in  that 
remarkable  country  does  not  prevent  the  ex- 
ercise of  culinary  skill ;  it  sets  the  latter  off" 
against  the  former,  it  replaces  money  by  intel- 
ligence Every  housewife  spends  the  money 
allotted  to  the  purchase  of  foods  in  a  way  to 
produce  its  utmost  value,  not  only  in  quantity 
and  quality,  but,  what  is  even  more  import- 
ant, in  suitability.  The  provisions  are  bought 
with  reference  to  the  use  which  is  to  be  made 
of  them,  and  no  more  than  is  needed  in  twen- 
ty-four hours  is  purchased  at  one  time.  A 
French  woman  knows  that  a  cheap  chicken 
will  serve  for  boiline;,  and  the  water  is  inva- 
riably made  into  a  nice  soup  with  vegetables. 
A  better  fowl  would  be  selected  for  roa.sting, 
especially  if  guests  are  expected  Cabbage, 
asparagus,  and  artichokes  are  more  nutritious 
than  potatoes,  and.  therefore,  they  are  oftener 
seen  upon  the  tables  of  the  French  peasantry. 
Dark  bread,  made  from  whole  wheat  and  bar- 
ley, is  the  only  kind  used,  and  eggs,  which 
are  usually  cheap  are  largely  consumed. 
Scarcely  any  butter  or  cheese  find  their  way 
to  the  tables  of  the  poorer  classes  ;  they  are 
too  costly. 

Everything  is  eaten  up  clean,  each  morsel 
of  nutriment  is  extracted.  The  bones  of  ani- 
mals and  fowls  are  broken,  and  the  marrow 
forms  the  basis  of  the  excellent  soups,  so 
common  everywhere.  Upon  the  table  there 
is  usually  just  enough  for  the  faiuily  ;  so  no 
one  has  a  chance  of  leaving  hardly  a  crumb. 
AVaste  is  suppressed,  because  it  cannot  exist 
without  a  surplus,  because  its  very  possibility 
depends  on  an  excess  of  supply  over  consump- 
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tion.  From  experience  ami  observat'um  the 
French  housewife  knows  liow  much  \vei<;ht  of 
food  she  requires  at  each  meal,  anil  siie  pro- 
vides tiiatand  no  more.  Il  at  dinner  there  is 
more  provided  than  is  abstdutely  needed,  it  is 
known  that  the  evening  meal  will  be  lessened 
in  consequence.  The  |)eculiar  economy  of 
the  French  i»  manifested  in  the  purchase  of 
the  cheaper  articles  of  food.  In  the  cities 
the  cheaper  jiorlions  of  the  meat  of  animals 
find  a  readier  market  than  tiie  dearer,  and  it 
often  happens  that  the  best  or  choicest  cuts 
remain  upon  the  market-man's  hands  until  a 
late  hour  in  the  day,  and  are  then  sold  at  re- 
duced prices.  A  large  piece  of  meat  is  rarely 
seen  upon  the  tables  of  even  the  richer  classes 
in  France  ;  the  portion  is  usually  small,  and 
the  meal  is  supplemented  with  a  fair  allow- 
ance of  soup,  bread,  and  vegetables.  This 
management  does  not  lessen  the  attractive- 
ness of  meals,  or  indicate  unpleasant  parsi- 
mony. Small  dishes  of  each  sort  of  food, 
cooked  in  savory  and  palatable  form,  enable 
French  housekeepers  to  economize  on  the 
dearer  articles,  and  lierein  we  should  learn 
from  them  an  important  lesson. 

Another  matter  connected  with  French 
kitchen  management  claims  attention,  the 
great  economy  of  fuel.  It  is  a  prominent 
maxim  that  a  small  dish  requires  but  a  small 
amount  of  fuel  to  cook  it,  and  a  pint  or  quart 
of  charcoal  will  do  more  work  in  a  French 
kitchen  than  ten  pounds  of  anthracite  will  in 
ours.  Cookery  is  carried  on  almost  exclu- 
sively with  wood  or  charcoal  fires,  kept  down 
to  a  low  smoulder  when  not  needed  for  the 
moment,  and  roused  up  to  activity  in  five 
minutes  when  the  time  comes  to  use  them. 
The  same  exact  adaptation  of  means  to  ends 
is  discovered  here  as  in  all  other  details  of 
the  subject :  a  fire  to  roast  a  chicken  is  made 
just  big  enough  to  serve  the  purpose;  the  com- 
bustion of  a  cent's  worth  of  charcoal  boils  or 
Btews  the  contents  of  two  saucepans  at  the 
Rame  time  ;  as  soon  as  the  operation  is  com- 
plete, the  fire  is  covered  up  with  ashes,  or  put 
out.  Small  quantities  do  not  take  so  long  to 
cook  as  large  ones,  so  they  need  heat  for  a 
shorter  period;  and  even  in  the  case  of  soups 
wliich  require  hours  of  gentle  simmering  to 
bring  them  to  the  point,  the  very  nature  of 
the  process  prohibits  strong  flame  and  its  ac- 
companying loss  of  fuel.  In  cities,  Paris 
particularly,  families  have  their  cooking  done 
at  cook-shops,  of  which  there  are  many  in 
almost  every  street.  A  housekeeper  goes  to 
market  in  the  morning  and  purchases  a  joint 
of  beef,  or  a  fowl.  It  will  cost  perhaps  four 
centimes  to  cook  this  at  home,  at  the  cook- 
shop  it  can  be  roasted  for  half  that  sum  ;  so 
it  goes  to  the  shop,  and  at  the  liour  specified 
it  is  returned  in  fine  condition.  One  of  the 
sights  of  Paris  to  a  stranger  is  these  cook- 
shops  at  about  the  hour  of  twelve,  when  the 
whole  establishment  is  aglow  with  flame  and 


permeated  with  the  odors  of  cooking  flesh. 
They  are  usually  open  to  the  street,  and  one 
can  look  in  and  see  the  work  done  in  all  its 
details. 

It  does  not  cost  a  poor  man  in  France  one 
half  as  much  to  cook  a  meal  as  it  does  in  this 
country,  and  fuel  of  every  kind  is  much 
dearer.  Our  big  stoves  and  cooking  ranges 
are  in  constant  blast  summer  and  winter,  and 
there  is  a  ])rodigi()Us  waste  of  fuel.  The  same 
amor.nt  of  coal  is  consumed  to  boil  a  tea- 
kettle as  is  used  to  roast  a  sheep.  We  have 
not  yet  learned  the  first  principles  of  economy 
as  regards  either  the  purcliase  and  use  of 
foods  or  the  consumption  of  fuel.  We  are 
the  most  wasteful  peoi)le  that  now  exist,  or 
perhaps  have  ever  existed,  and  the  waste  in 
the  jioorer  class  of  families  is  sufficient  to 
sustain  in  perfect  health  an  equal  number  of 
families  of  the  same  class  in  France. 

The  "waste-buckets"  belonging  to  French 
families  present  a  very  different  appearance 
from  those  found  at  the  kitchen  doors  in  this 
country.  A  French  gentleman  once  observed 
to  the  writer  tliat  the  Americans  were  a 
wicked  people,  as  shown  by  their  peculations, 
murders,  drinking-habits,  thefts,  etc  ;  but  in 
nothing  was  the  wickedness  more  distinctly 
indicated  than  in  the  contents  of  the  "  waste- 
carts,"  as  noticed  in  the  streets  of  our  cities. 
A  people  addicted  to  such  wanton  waste  ouglit 
to  suffer  from  protracted  famine,  or  some  ca- 
lamity which  teach  lessons  of  economy  in  the 
use  of  food  materials. 

We  should  learn  from  the  French  house- 
keepers and  cooks  several  useful  lessons. 
First,  as  regards  the  selection  of  articles  of 
food  by  those  of  limited  means,  it  may  be  said 
that  good  bread  is  indispensable  in  families, 
and  to  secure  this,  it  is  not  necessary  to  pur- 
chase the  whitest  and  highest-priced  flour. 
The  middle  and  poorer  classes  in  France  use 
but  little  white  flour  ;  they  have  learned  that 
the  sweetest  and  most  nutritious  bread  is 
made  from  wheat,  barley,  and  rye,  ground 
finely,  but  unbolted.  Their  bread  is  dark, 
but  of  excellent  quality.  Meats  should  be 
selected  with  a  view  to  the  methods  of  cook- 
ing to  be  adopted.  The  French  never  boil 
meats  unless  for  the  purpose  of  making  soups. 
They  regard  boiled  meats  as  comparatively 
worthless,  and  never  serve  them  unless  in 
some  prepared  form,  to  restore  flavor  and  lost 
nutrient  principles.  We  forget  in  this  coun- 
try that  to  boil  food,  be  it  meat  or  be  it  vege- 
tables, is  to  extract  from  it,  first,  its  voHtile 
aroma,  then  its  essences  or  juices,  its  nutri- 
tive power ;  and  these  go  out  into  the  hot 
water,  which  is  stupidly  tlirown  away.  Boil- 
ing meat  or  vegetables  in  France  is  to  make 
soup,  and  so  saving  are  they,  that  even  the 
water  in  which  beans  and  cauliflowers  have 
been  boiled  is  always  kept  to  serve  as  a  basis 
for  vegetable  soup.  Every  liquid  which  has 
received  the  extracted  flavor  of  a  boiled  sub- 
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stance  is  looked  upon  as  precious,  and  is  em- 
ployed again  in  some  form,  so  as  not  to  waste 
the  properties  which  it  has  acquired.  Tiie 
entire  system  of  French  cooking,  both  in 
form  and  practice,  is  to  save  the  whole  nutri- 
tive elemetits  of  every  substance,  to  pass  into 
the  stomach,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  be 
poured  down  the  sink-spout  or  sending  it  to 
the  pigs.  The  lesson  taught  us  in  this  regard 
should  be  heeded.  Butchers'  bones,  and  those 
of  fowls,  wiiich  here  go  to  the  waste-bucket, 
or  to  the  soap-boiler,  covered  with  fragments 
of  meat,  and  loaded  internally  witli  rich  suet, 
are  in  P'rance  carefully  sought  for  and  era- 
ployed  in  making  soups.  Nothing  is  wasted 
which  can  be  used  for  human  food  ;  soups  are 
so  common,  it  may  be  said  the  nation  lives 
on  them.  The  average  earnings  of  laborers 
in  France  do  not  exceed  thirty  cents  a  day, 
and  yet  from  this  pittance  they  continue  to 
live  comfortably.  The  average  of  health  in 
the  population  is  much  higher  than  in  most 
countries,  and  the  average  length  of  life  is  as 
high  as  thirty-eight  years. 

The  French  acquire  their  art  of  providing 
and  cooking  from  example  and  habit  The 
skill  is  handed  down  from  one  generation  to 
another,  each  generation  adding  its  own  im- 
provements. Among  the  professional  cooks 
there  exists  a  marvellous  skill  of  combina- 
tion and  change.  They  cook  eggs  in  one 
hundred  and  twelve  different  ways;  they 
have  more  than  three  hundred  sorts  of  pud- 
dings and  sweetmeats,  fifty  methods  of  cooking 
beef  and  mutton,  eighty  of  fowls.  Among 
the  rich  classes,  the  same  dishes  are  not  used 
oftener  than  once  in  three  or  four  weeks,  so 
great  is  the  variety.  One  would  suppose  their 
dishes  would  disorder  the  stomach,  but  dys- 
pepsia is  a  rare  disease  in  France.  Altogether, 
the  French  are  an  extraordinary  people,  and 
when  their  habits  and  methods  of  living  are 
understood  we  cease  to  wonder  at  their  health 
and  great  wealth — Boston  Journal  of  Chem- 
istry. 


THE  BREAD  WE  EAT. 

A  valuable  article  appeared  in  the  Boston 
Journal  of  Chemistry  upon  "  Wheat  and  the 
Deficiencies  of  White  Flour  as  a  Nerve 
Food,"  wliich  has  been  supplemented  by  an 
important  lecture  by  the  author  (Dr.  Cutler, 
of  Massachusetts,)  upon  the  general  subject, 
with  special  view  to  answering  tiie  question, 
"Is  flour  (white)  our  proper  food?"  Dr. 
Cutler  has  a  long  time  been  engaged  in  ex- 
tended researches  upon  the  "effects  of  Hour- 
eating  upon  tiie  human  race."  Among  the 
points  made  in  his  lecture  is  that  (lour  is  the 
only  impoverished  food  used  by  mankind  — 
impoverished  by  the  withdrawal  of  tiie  tegu- 
mentary  portion  of  tlie  wheat,  leaving  the  in- 
ternal starchy  or  white  portion.  Flour  is 
mostly   starch,    G8.7   per   cent.     The  human 


body  contains  at  least  twelve  elements  be- 
sides those  of  starch.  How  then,  it  is  asked, 
can  flour  be  nutritious  with  about  three  ele- 
ments, when  it  siionld  contain  fifteen  elements 
in  order  to  properly  nourish  and  sustain  the 
human  body?  Flour  has  le.ss  gluten  llian 
wheat.  Gluten  is  the  albuminoid  princi|)le 
corresponding  to  the  albumen,  fibrin  and  gela- 
tine in  the  human  body.  It  is  related  in 
Kirke  &  Pagel's  "  Physiology"  that  dogs  fed 
by  Magendie  on  flour  bread  died  in  forty 
days,  other  dogs,  fed  on  bread  from  whole 
wlieat  meal  or  flour,  flourished  and  throve. 
The  three-fourths  impoverishment  of  tiie 
mineral  ingredients  proved  fatal  to  the  first. 
The  question  is  asked  why  should  not  man- 
kind suffer  in  tiie  same  manner  from  living 
on  impoverished  food  ?  The  fact  tiiat  wlieat 
as  an  article  of  food,  combined  witli  fresh  out- 
door air  life,  is  capable  of  producing  and  sus- 
taining the  highest  type  of  physical  manhood 
the  world  ever  saw  is  illustrated  by  the  his- 
tory of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  time  of 
Julius  Ciesar,  which  was  built  up  and  main- 
tained by  soldiers  whose  main  article  of  food 
was  wheat  Dr.  Cutler  also  holds  that  it  is 
probable  that  the  present  prevalence  of  decay- 
ing teeth,  and  that  premature  grayness  or 
baldness  are  partly  due  to  the  exclusive  and 
universal  use  of  white  flour  Hair  contains 
ten  cent,  of  sulpiiuroid,  but  there  is  no  sul- 
phur or  sulphuric  acid  in  flour.  A  food,  to 
be  food,  must  contain  in  proper  quantities  all 
ingredients  found  in  the  tissues,  hair,  teetii, 
etc.  In  addition  to  this,  white  flour  for  half  a 
century  has  been  regarded  as  one  cause  of 
constipation.  It  has  been  proved  that  whole 
wheat  meal  regulates  the  bowels  by  giving 
the  system  nerve  food  to  '-run,"  so  to  speak, 
the  digestive  functions.  While  wheat  con- 
tains, in  normal  proportions,  every  element 
which  belongs  to  the  tissues  and  organs,  wiiite 
flour  made  from  wheat  is  a  substance  weak- 
ened, deteriorated  and  impoverished,  and 
history  shows  that  people  eating  it  are  more 
subject  to  tissue-wasting  disease  (consump- 
tion, etc.)  than  ever  before  "  Why,  then," 
it  is  asked,  "  not  use  the  whole  of  the  original 
wheat,  ground  or  reduced  to  a  uniform  condi- 
tion, without  loss  or  injury  to  tlie  food  ele- 
ments, with  its  native  normal  balance  and 
quality  of  mineral  ingredients  in  a  soluble 
and  assimilable  form,  as  Liebig  and  otiiers  ad- 
vocate, and  sucli  as  it  is  demonstrated  unde- 
niably and  iricontrovertibly,  by  facts  of  liis- 
tory,  to  be  capable  of  producing  tiie  iiighest 
type  of  piiysical  maniiood  tlie  world  ever 
saw  ?  Why  raise  a  pale,  feeble,  nervous  and 
small  sized  race  of  people  upon  flour  because 
flour  bread  looks  white  and  ligiit,  and  tiiere- 
fore  is  considered  nice?"  But  this  attractive 
whiteness  comes  from  starch,  and  the  whiter 
the  bread  the  more  starch  it  contains,  and,  of 
course,  tiie  less  nutrition.  The  whiteness  of 
flour  is  regarded  bv  Dr.  Cutler  a.=  an  outward 
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sign  of  the  starvation  and  death  within. 
'•  Wliat  i>!  wanted,"  says  an  intelligent  writer 
on  this  subject.  "  is  a  wholesome,  healthrnl, 
nourishing  wiieat  food  — a  whole  wheat  flonr 
in  the  fullest  and  broadest  sense  of  the  term. 
It  shouKl  be  made  from  the  choicest  and 
ripest  wheat,  wholly  (bran,  or  cortical  por- 
tion, .-ind  all)  reduced  to  a  uniform  fineness  of 
quality,  and  well  put  up  for  family  use,  and 
whoever  will  give  his  earnest  and  honest  ef-  ' 
forts  to  furnish  such  a  Hour,  and  will  keep  its 
manufacture  up  to  this  high  standard  all  the 
time,  will  confer  a  lasting  benefit  upon  his 
race  and  generation,  and  tind  a  remunerative 
market  for  all  he  can  produce." — Baltimore 
Sun. 


CLEANSING  BUTTER  PAILS. 

We  have,  in  answer  to  our  inquiry  as  to 
the  most  a{)proved  method  of  cleansing  butter 
pails,  received  the  following: 

First,  wash  the  pails,  removing  all  remain- 
ing particles  of  butter.  Then  throw  into  each 
pail  one  tablespoonful  of  common  baking 
soda,  upon  which  pour  a  quart  of  boiling 
water  :  cover  closely  until  quite  cool  :  rinse 
with  clear  water,  and  the  tub  or  pail  is  ready 
for  use.  This  is  considered,  by  many,  the 
cheapest  and  best  method  of  sweetening  ran- 
cid, and  even  mouldy  ve.ssels  used  for  dairy- 
ing purpo.ses.  H.  M    Y. 

Weekly  Review 


TREATMENT  OF  GEASS  LAWNS. 

A  member  asks  if  it  is  possible,  by  treat- 
ment with  Chemical  Manures,  or  otherwise, 
to  produce  a  lawn  covered  with  fine,  slow- 
growing  gra.ss,  such  as  one  sees  at  the  sea 
side? 

Mr.  Bernard  Dyer,  the  analytical  chemist, 
answers :  — 

"The  questions  asked  in  yours  of  yesterday 
are  rather  for  a  horticulturist  than  for  a 
chemist,  but  as  far  as  ray  ob.servation  and  ex- 
perience have  gone,  you  are  welcome  to  them. 

I  cannot  suggest  any  chemical  mode  of 
treatment  for  effecting  the  change  you  men- 
tion on  coarse  lawn  grass,  the  effect  of  most 
artificial  manures  being  to  stimulate,  rather 
than  to  stimt  the  growth  of  herbage  In  ray 
opinion,  the  fine  velvetty  nature  of  sea-side 
grass  is  due  rather  to  tlie  sandy  nature  of  the 
soil,  than  to  anything  in  the  sea  air 

The  es.sential  point  in  producing  such 
effects  as  you  refer  to,  is  the  selection  of  a 
good,  fine  grass  seed  in  originally  laying 
down  the  lawn — a  matter,  of  course,  on  which 
the  seedsman  should  be  consulted. 

Where,  however,  a  coarse  lawn  already 
exists,  its  roughness  may  be  greatly  modified 
by  systematic  mowing,  rolling,  and,  during 
the  liot  weather,  daily  (evening)  watering. 

A  small  mowing  and  rolling  machine  should 


be  used  once  a  week,  or  oftenor,  throughout 
the  growing  season,  the  short  mowings  being 
occasionally  allowed  to  remain  on  the  turf, 
(the  mowing  machine  being  used  without  its 
collecting  box)  These  mowings  will,  provi- 
ded the  soil  be  at  all  in  decent  condition, 
afford  sufficient  manure;  stronger  manures, 
particularly  those  of  a  nitrogenous  nature, 
being  apt  to  foster  too  rank  a  growth  for  lawns. 
If.  however,  the  land  be  very  poor,  an  occa- 
sional watering  with  a  weak  solution  of  Dis- 
solved Peruvian  Guano,  (one  dessert-spoonful 
to  the  gallon  of  water.)  lightly  sprinkled 
from  a  hose  or  watering  pot,  will  do  good. 

All  weeds  with  broad  flat  leaves,  (such  as 
daisies,  plantains,  dandelions,  &c.)  ought  to 
be  at  once  removed  hy  the  application,  in  the 
heart  of  the  plants  and  on  their  leaves,  of  a 
few  pinches  of  Raw  Peruvian  Guano.  This 
effectually  destroys  these  weeds,  and  is  less 
troublesome  and  unsightly  than  digging  them 
up,  and,  also,  subsequently  tends  to  promote 
the  growth  of  grass  in  the  bald  places." 


TEACHING  CHILDREN  TO  WORK. 

It  is  a  great  deal  easier,  as  many  of  us 
know  by  experience,  to  do  a  large  portion  of 
household  tasks  than  to  teach  children  how 
to  do  them.  Through  ignorance,  lack  of  judg- 
ment, want  of  skill,  they  waste  time  and  ma- 
terial, and  tax  our  patience  sadly.  They 
always  want  to  do  the  very  thing  they  cannot 
do,  and  such  tasks  as  are  suited  to  their  ca- 
pacity they  complain  of  as  drudgery.  Far 
too  many  parents,  rather  than  assume  the 
labor  of  teaching  their  boys  and  girls  how  to 
do  the  more  difficult  tasks  of  daily  life,  pre- 
fer to  do  the  work  themselves  and  keep  the 
child  at  the  same  monstrous  routine  of  petty 
choring.  This  is  altogether  bad  policy  for 
both  parties  It  discourages  the  child,  and 
effectually  prevents  the  parent  from  reaping 
the  full  benefit  of  the  child's  capacity.  If  the 
mother  cannot  have  patience  to  teach  her 
daughter  how  tomake  bread  and  cake,  how  to 
sew  and  how  to  manage  the  niceties  of  house- 
keeping, who  will  teach  her?  and  what  un- 
kindness  it  is  to  let  her  grow  up  in  practical 
ignorance.of  these  things,  and  then  suffer  the 
bitter  consequences  of  such  ignorance  when 
she  goes  to  housekeeping  on  her  own  ac- 
count! As  a  reward  for  drudgery  faithfully 
done,  the  growing  gi'l  should  be  allowed  to 
attempt  tasks  even  a  little  beyond  her  ability. 
Supposing  she  does  spoil  a  batch  of  bread  or 
a  loaf  of  cake,  or  fails  to  give  the  requisite 
whiteness  and  polish  to  starched  clothes,  she, 
like  all  the  rest  of  us,  must  attain  success 
through  repeated  failures  ;  her  skill  and  judg- 
ment will  grow  by  exercise,  and  the  sooner 
this  exercise  begins  the  more  capable  she  will 
be.  The  same  is  true  of  boys.  Those  boys 
who  are  taken  into  companionship  and  fellow- 
ship with  their  fathers,  and  gradually  initiated 
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into  ways  of  doing  business,  intrusted  accord- 
ing to  their  capability  with  the  management 
of  important  transactions,  and  instructed  how 
to  avoid  difficulty,  how  to  achieve  results  — 
such  boys  will  almost  certainly  pass,  with  no 
unpleasant  transition,  from  boyhood  to  man- 
hood, they  will  have  no  "  wild  oats"  to  sow, 
sympathy  with  their  lathers  will  act  as  a  per- 
petual balance-wlieel  to  keep  them  within  the 
bounds  of  reason  and  propriety.  Boys  and 
girls  are  to  be  treated  not  only  as  children, 
but  as  prospective  men  and  women.  As 
children,  they  call  on  us  for  constant,  patient, 
unwearying  instruction  and  guidance;  as  mini- 
ature men  and  women,  they  demand  a  deli- 
cate consideration  of  their  preferences,  and  a 
hearty  recognition  of  their  abilities.  Ten, 
twenty,  and  thirty  years  may  reverse  the  po- 
sition of  parent  and  child,  and  demand  from 
the  child  toward  the  parent  the  exercise  of 
nearly  the  same  virtues  as  were  called  for 
when  the  child,  now  in  middle  life,  was  a 
helpless  dependent  on  parental  love. — Ex- 
change. 

FANCY  FARMERS. 

The  Chicago  Times  has  a  few  truthful  para- 
graphs describing  fancy  farmers,  which  read 
as  follows : 

No  class  of  men  have  been  ridiculed  so 
much,  and  none  have  done  so  much  good,  as 
those  who  are  denominated  fancy  farmers. 
They  have  been,  in  all  times  and  countries, 
the  benefactors  of  the  men  who  have  treated 
them  with  derision.  They  have  been  to  far- 
mers what  inventors  have  been  to  manufactu- 
rers. They  have  experimented  for  the  good 
of  the  world,  while  others  have  simply  worked 
for  their  own  good.  They  tested  theories, 
while  others  have  raised  crops  for  market. 
Tliey  have  given,  a  dignity  and  glory  to  the 
occupation  of  farming  it  never  had  before. 

Fancy  farmers  have  changed  the  wild  boar 
into  the  Suffolk  and  Berksiiire-;  the  wild  bull 
of  Britain  into  the  short  horn;  the  mountain 
sheep,  with  its  lean  body  and  hair  fleece,  into 
the  Southdown  and  the  Merino.  They 
brought  up  the  milk  of  cows  from  pints  to 
gallons.  They  have  lengthened  the  sirloin 
of  the  bullock,  deepened  the  udder  of  the  cow, 
enlarged  the  ham  of  the  hog,  given  strength 
to  the  shoulder  of  the  ox,  rendered  finer  the 
wool  of  the  slieep,  added  fleetness  to  the  speed 
of  the  horse,  and  made  beautiful  every  animal 
that  is  kept  in  the  service  of  man  They 
have  improved  and  hastened  the  development 
of  all  domestic  animals,  till  they  hardly  re- 
semble the  creatures  from  which  tiiey  sprang. 

Fancy  farmers  introduced  irrigation  and 
under-draining,  grinding  and  cooking  food 
for  stock.  Tiiey  brouglit  guano  from  Peru, 
and  nitrate  of  soda  fr(jm  Chili  They  intro- 
duced and  d(jinesticated  all  the  plants  we  have 
of  foreign  origin       They   brought    out    the 


theory  of  rotation  of  crops  as  a  natural  means 
of  keeping  up,  and  increasing  the  fertility  of 
tiie  soil.  They  first  ground  up  gypsum  and 
bones,  and  treated  the  latter  with  acid  to 
make  manures  of  a  peculiar  value.  They 
first  analyzed  soils,  as  a  means  of  deter- 
mining what  was  wanted  to  increase  their  fer- 
tility. They  introduced  the  most  improved 
methods  of  raising  and  distributing  water. 

Fancy  farmers,  or  fancy  horticulturists, 
have  given  us  all  our  varieties  of  fruit.s  vege- 
tables and  flowers  A  fancy  farmer  in  Ver- 
mont, a  few  years  ago,  originated  the  Early 
Rose  potato,  which  added  millions  of  dollars 
to  the  wealth  of  our  country,  and  proved  to 
be  a  most  important  accession  in  every  part  of 
the  world  where  it  was  introduced.  Another 
of  these  fancy  men  originated  the  Wilson 
strawberry,  and  another,  the  Concord  grape. 
It  was  a  fancy  farmer  brought  the  Osage 
orange  from  Texas  to  the  Northern  States. 

Among  the  men  in  this  country  who  were 
classed  as  fancy  farmers  at  an  early  day,  were 
Washington,  Jefferson,  Franklin  and  Living- 
ston. Tiie  first  introduced  mules  ;  the  second, 
the  cultivation  of  improved  rice;  the  third, 
the  use  of  land  plaster,  and  the  fourth,  the 
raising  of  lucerne.  More  than  any  men  of 
their  time  did  they  add  to  the  wealth  of  the 
country.  After  them  came  another  race  of 
fancy  farmers,  who  introduced  Arabian  horses, 
Spanish  sheep,  and  the  improved  breeds  of 
English  cattle  and  swine.  These  fanc}'  farm- 
ers added  immensely  to  the  wealth  of  the 
practical  farmers  of  the  country. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  FARMING. 

We  look  forward  upon  the  farming  inter- 
ests of  this  country  with  great  hope,  and  a 
firm  belief  that  the  future  is  full  of  encour- 
agement. It  seems  to  us  that  the  present 
condition  of  business  aflairs  will  tend  to  the 
permanent  good  of  the  agriculturist.  The 
speculative  times  of  the  past  have  allured  the 
ambitious  from  rural  pursuits.  Farming  was 
too  slow  and  commonplace  to  satisfy  the 
craving  for  wealth  which  was  engendered  by 
the  stock  gambling,  railroad  building,  steal- 
ing times  of  the  past.  The  security  of  the 
farmer's  position  was  lost  sight  of.  The  lack 
of  opportunity  for  speculation  was  siitlicient 
excuse  for  abandoning  the  pursuit.  Many 
men  who  left  good  farms,  where  they  were 
living  comfortably  and  saving  money,  would 
now  consider  themselves  fortunate  indeed  if 
they  could  be  placed  back  in  the  position 
wiiich  they  deserted  ;  and  many  more  who 
have  no  practical  knowledge  of  farming,  who 
have  been  content  in  flush  and  prosperous 
times  with  city  life  and  business,  are  asking, 
"how  can  I  establish  myself  ujjou  a  farm?" 
Farmers  and  farmers'  sons  have  been  njaking 
rash  ventures  in  exchanging  farming  for  city 
pursuits;  now  it   looks  as   if  the   table  was 
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turiiiiiEC.  fiii*l  city  bred  people  would  lie  seek- 
ing eoiiutrv  life,  to  niuku  still  greater  failures, 
perhaps,  than  have  been  made  by  farmers 
who  have  given  up  their  business.  Still  the 
tendeiiey  is  eneouragiug  to  u.-.  It  bespeaks 
more  and  better  attention  to  the  business  of 
agriculture.  It  assures  us  ihat  farming  will 
be  held  in  higher  repute.  That  the  farmer 
will  attain  a  more  lionorable  position  among 
his  fellows,  antl  that  his  business  will  secure 
ti<e  reeognition  wiiioh  lias  Ivjen  denietl  it. 

The  rascalities  in  political  management, 
the  burdens  whicii  have  been  placed  upon  the 
people  by  corrupt  servants,  will  reflect  dis- 
credit on  the  classes  from  which  these  .ser- 
vants have  been  for  the  most  part  chosen,  and 
tlie  political  influence  of  the  farming  classes 
will  be  greatly  augmented.  Our  great  agri- 
cultural interests  have  suffered  because  our 
legislators  have  lacked  a  knowledge  of  our 
wants.  Mui  have  been  engaged  in  fostering 
schemes  (juite  inconsonant  with  our  best  in- 
terests. The  great  agricultural,  government 
supporting  class  of  the  people,  has  not  been 
represented,  while  the  making  of  our  laws 
and  management  of  public  afi'airs  have  been 
intrusitd  almost  exclusively  to  members  of 
the  legal  profession  whicii  has  but  slight  pe- 
cuniary interest  at  stake-  An  economical 
administration  of  affairs  is  of  small  conse- 
quence to  them.  They  are  more  directly 
interested  in  making  their  political  ventures 
pay  better  than  the  legitimate  prosecution  of 
their  profession. 

Another  class  which  has  been  powerful  in 
national  and  .State  afi'airs,  is  the  railroad  men 
and  monopolies.  They  hare  sought  positions 
of  infiiience  to  farther  their  enterprises,  and 
the  records  show  to  what  an  alarming  ex- 
tent they  have  robbed  the  people,  and  that, 
too,  by  the  sanction  of  laws  made  for  the 
purpose.  The  disclosures  of  the  present 
time,  which  will  be  known  in  history  as  the 
period  of  investigations,  must  open  the  eyes 
of  tax  payers,  not  only  to  their  condition, 
but  to  the  causes  which  have  led  to  it  Hence 
we  recognize,  in  the  very  national  disgrace, 
lessons  which  will  have  a  lasting  influence  on 
the  farming  classes,  and  induce  them  to  take 
a  more  active  and  intelligent  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  State.  As  a  business,  we  believe 
farmina;  will  be  held  in  higher  repute.  In 
society  the  farmers  will  be  awarded  a  more 
influential  position.  In  shaping  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  cotintry,  he  will  wield  a  power 
more  in  proportion  to  the  interests  he  has  at 
stake,  and  in  many  other  ways  .agriculture 
will  grow  in  honor  and  increase  in  recognized 
imporlnuLn.— Husbandman,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


A  USEFUL  INSTRUMENT. 

The  hygrometer  is  an  instrument  employed 
for  testing  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  so 
far  as  relates  to  moisture-     It  is  usual  I  v  con- 


sidered a  very  good  weather  indicator,  for 
when  the  atmosphere  is  shown  to  contain  an 
unusually  large  amount  of  moistur<',  we  look 
upon  it  as  a  pretty  sure  sign  for  approaching 
rain.  Hygrometers  are  generally  on  sale  at 
such  establishments  as  keep  scientific  instru- 
ments, but  if  you  want  one  for  your  own  use, 
and  are  a  little  handy  with  tool.s,  you  can 
make  it  by  following  the  directions  we  are  go- 
ing to  give,  and  when  made,  you  will  find  it 
as  reliable  as  the  best  instrument  that  you 
could  buy : 

Dress  out  lengthwise,  with  the  grain,  a  piece 
of  common  red  cedar  wood,  seasoned,  to 
measure,  when  dressed,  one  foot  long,  one 
inch  wide,  and  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick. 
Then  dress  out  a  piece  of  seasoned  white  pine, 
one  foot  long)  one  inch  wide,  and  one-fourth 
of  an  inch  thick — the  grain  running  across, 
(ilue  the  two  pieces  together  tiie  flat  way,  and 
put  them  into  a  press,  under  a  weight,  to  hold 
them  straight  until  the  glue  has  dried.  Take 
out  of  the  press  when  dry,  trim  ii[)  the  edges 
smooth,  and  set  one  end  of  the  piece,  now 
formed  of  the  two  pieces,  into  a  small  block  of 
wood,  as  a  base,  to  bold  it  upright.  Your 
instrument  is  finished.  When  you  find  the 
upright  bending  over  towards  the  cedar,  you 
will  know  much  moisture  in  the  air  has 
expanded  the  i>ine,  and  you  may  regard  it  as 
a  good  sign  of  rain.  When  it  stands  erect 
you  may  look  for  fair  weather.  When  it 
bends  to  the  pine,  you  may  expect  unusually 
dry  weather,  for  the  atmosphere  is  very  dry, 
contracting  the  pine. 

If  you  make  this  instrument,  or  have  your 
cabinet  maker  or  carpenter  to  make  it  for  you, 
you'll  soon  consider  it  worth  more  to  you, 
than  the  cost  of  five  year's  subscription  to  tliis 
paper. — Southern  Farmer. 


PURITY  OF  DRINKING  WATER. 

The  report  of  a  Board  of  River  Pijliution 
Commissioners  recently  appointed  to  examine 
the  drinking  water  of  London,  England,  will 
suggest  to  farmers  and  others  the  propriety 
of  considering  the  location  of  their  wells.  It 
would  appear  from  this  report  that  the  flavor, 
taste  and  clearness  of  water  furnish  no  relia- 
ble criteria  of  its  purity,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
that  these  are  frequently  due  to  organic  pol- 
lution. A  famous  old  pump  at  the  "  East 
End,"  known  as  the  "Aidgate  jiump,"  was 
first  attacked  by  the  examiners.  It  had  long 
been  traditional  for  its  clear,  sparkling,  finely- 
flavored  water.  Ailing  people  sought  it  out 
from  far  antl  near,  luxuriated  in  its  copious 
flow,  and  attributed  wondrous  results  to  the 
healing  powers  with  whicii  they  declared  it 
to  be  endowed.  The  commissioners,  however, 
tliouglu  dirt'erently,  and  correctl}',  as  the  se- 
quel showed.  Upon  applying  the  analytical 
test,  the  water  of  Aidgate  showed  its  spark- 
ling ajipearance,  and  refreshing  saline  flavor 
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t«j  be  the  result  of  impregnation  witli  salts 
derived  I'roiu  putrefying  sewage,  whicii  found 
its  way  into  the  well  after  being  partially 
filtered  and  decomposed  by  the  surrounding 
soil.  Tlie  soil  itself  was  heavily  laden  with 
organic  matter,  which  retarded  its  action  as  a 
proper  filter,  and  tiius  the  water  was  still  fur- 
ther polluted.  Continuing  their  researches  in 
other  quarters,  the  examiners  found  that, 
with  but  two  exceptions,  all  the  shallow  wells 
of  the  metroj)olis  consisted  chiefly  of  soakage 
from  sewers  and  cesspools,  and  some  of  them 
actually  had  a  manurial  value  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  j)er  cent,  greater  than  that  of  aver- 
age London  sewage.  One  or  two  of  the  worst 
had  a  slightly  disagreeable  taste,  piquant  to 
epicures,  but,  in  the  main,  they  were  bright 
and  palatable,  enjoying  a  reputation  with 
connoisseurs  quite  as  high  as  that  of  Aldgate. 
What  is  the  inference  from  all  this  ?  That 
water  may  be  very  bad,  and  yet  seem  ver}^ 
good  when  judged  by  the  taste  and  smell.  Of 
two  wells  in  a  neighborhood,  tiie  one  most 
highly  re[)uted  may  actually  be  poisonous, 
while  the  other  may  be  less  pleasing  to  the 
palate,  just  because  it  is  })urer.  And  what  is 
the  lesson  ?  To  have  all  wells,  whetlier  for 
man  or  beast,  located  so  far  from  anything 
pertaining  to  cesspools  or  sewage,  that  soak- 
age will  be  simply  impossible. — Canada 
Farmer. 


TO  MAKE  MATS  FROM  SHEEPSKINS. 

Take  a  fresh  skin  and  wash  the  wool  in 
strong  soap-suds,  only  slightly  warm  to  the 
hand.  Pick  out  all  the  dirt  from  the  wool 
and  scrub  it  well  on  a  wash-board.  A  table- 
spoonful  of  kerosene  added  to  three  gallons 
of  warm  soap-suds  will  greatly  help  the 
cleansing  process.  Wash  in  another  suds,  or 
until  the  wool  looks  white  and  clean.  Then 
put  the  skin  into  cold  water  enough  to  cover 
it,  and  dissolve  half  a  pint  of  salt  and  the 
.same  quantity  of  alum  in  three  pints  of  boil- 
ing water;  pour  the  mixture  over  the  skin, 
and  rinse  it  up  and  down  in  the  water.  Let 
it  soak  in  this  water  twelve  hours,  and  then 
hang  it  ovei'  a  fence  or  line  to  drain.  When 
well  drained  stretch  it  on  a  board  to  dry,  or 
nail  it  on  the  wall  of  the  wood-house  or  barn, 
wool  side  toward  the  board.s.  When  nearly 
dry  rub  into  the  skin  one  ounce  each  of  pow- 
dered alum  and  .saltpetre  (if  the  skin  is  large 
double  the  quantity);  rub  this  for  an  hour  or 
so.  To  do  this  readily  the  skin  must  be  taken 
down  aiul  s[)read  on  a  Hat  surface.  Fold  the 
skin  sides  together  and  hang  the  mat  away  ; 
rub  it  every  day  for  three  days,  or  till  per- 
fectly dry.  Scrape  off  the  skin  with  a  stick 
or  a  knife  till  cleared  of  all  impurities,  then 
rub  it  with  pumice  stone  or  rotten  stone. 
Trim  it  to  a  good  shape,  and  you  have  an  ex- 
cellent door-mat.  Any  intelligent  housewife 
can    dye  it  green,  blue,  or  .scarlet,  and  you 


have  as  elegant  a  mat  as  those  bought  in  thr 
stores  These  mats  are  just  now  very  fash- 
ionable. Lamb  skins  may  be  prepared  in  the 
same  way,  and  made  into  caj^s  and  mittens. 
Dyed  a  handsome  brown  or  black  they  are 
equal  to  imported  skins.  Still-born  lambs, 
or  those  that  die  very  young,  furnish  very 
soft  skins,  which,  if  properly  prefiared, 
would  make  as  handsome  sacks,  muff's,  and 
tippets  as  the  far-famed  Astrachan.  In  dyeing 
these  skins  shallow  vessels  are  used,  which 
permit  the  skin  to  be  placed  in  them  wool 
side  down,  so  that  the  skin  itself  is  not  in- 
jured by  the  hot  dye. 


MATHEMATICAL    FACULTY    OF 
CROWS. 

There  must  be  odds  in  crows,  as  well  as  in 
deacons-  Your  correspondent,  whose  letter 
was  published  yesterday,  describes  ^the  per- 
formances of  some  crows  of  his  acquaintance 
who  could  only  count  one;  I  have  known 
others  which  counted  three  with  ease  and  ac- 
curacy. A  farmer  in  Maine,  who  had  a  large 
cornfield  in  which  the  grain  was  just  sprout- 
ing above  the  soil,  was  greatly  annoyed  by  the 
depredations  of  crows,  which  used  to  congre- 
gate in  great  numbers  in  a  clump  oftrees  near 
the  boundary  wall,  and  after  vociferously 
talking  the  matter  over  for  a  while,  swoop 
down  among  tlie  spreading  rows.  This  was 
some  years  ago,  before  farmers  and  others  had 
learned  that  the  crow  more  than  pays  his 
board  by  destroying  the  insects  which  are 
much  more  expensive  i)ensioners  upon  the 
agriculturist  than  the  crows,  and  the  farmer 
vowed  vengeance  upon  the  corn  pullers,  and 
laid  in  wait  for  them  often  and  long,  without 
success.  In  the  centre  of  the  cornfield  was  a 
small  board  shanty,  and  the  farmer  noticed 
that  whenever  he  was  in  this  building,  al- 
though he  was  quite  concealed  from  the 
crows,  they  would  never  come  down  to  be 
shot.  As  soon  as  he  left  the  field,  however, 
they  would  come  down  by  hundreds.  They 
could  evidently  count  one.  The  idea  occurred 
to  him  to  test  their  further  skill  in  mathe- 
matics. The  next  day  he  took  his  son  to  the 
shanty,  and  after  a  time,  sent  him  home, 
thinking  that  after  the  crows  had  seen  one 
person  leave  the  field,  they  would  suppose 
the  danger  past,  and  come  down.  But  they 
wisely  kei)t  aloof,  and  not  until  after  he  liatl 
himself  started  for  home,  did  they  venture  to 
alight  in  the  corn. 

The  next  day  betook  two  persons  with  him 
with  the  same  result;  first  one  person  left  the 
field,  then  auotlu-r,  the  crows  cawing  their  ap- 
proval, but  remaining  in  their  safe  position, 
and  not  until  the  third  person  had  been  seen 
to  depart  from  the  field  would  the  cunning 
creatures  trust  themselves  within  gunshot  of 
the  little  b\iilding.  The  next  day  half  a  dozen 
persons  entered   it.     Presently    one  of  them 
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went  back  across  tlie  field.  Tlie  crows  men- 
tioned the  fact  among  thenif^elves,  hut  kept 
their  distance,  among  the  trees.  Another  per- 
son Aveiit  away  with  tlie  same  result.  Directly 
a  third  emerged  from  the  building  and  disap- 
peared. The  unhappy  crows  having  reached 
the  end  of  their  mathematical  rope,  came 
down  in  platoons,  to  their  deferred  breakfast, 
unaware  of  the  three  arn\ed  enemies  still  re- 
maining in  the  building,  who  at  once  opened 
fire  upon  thi>  poor  birds,  whose  great  misfor- 
time  was  that  they  were  unable  to  count  more 
tlian  three. 

This  experiment  was  tried  repeatedly,  with 
six,  seven  and  eight  persons ;  but  the  crows 
never  failed  to  take  the  position  that  there 
could  be  no  more  than  three,  and  when  three 
departed,  they  invariably  de.scended  to  their 
doom.  —Portland  Adv. 


"ECONOMY." 

•■  He  said  unto  His  disciples,  gather  up  the  frag- 
ments that  remain,  lliat  nolliiug  be  I<^st." — John,  Glh 
ch.,  ISifi  V. 

In  the  application  of  the  term  economy,  I 
wish  not  to  be  understood  as  meaning  that 
contracted  and  parsimonious  principle  usually 
called  stinginess,  that  closes  up  the  heart,  and 
stifles  every  generous  and  noble  impulse,  but 
that  more  enlarged  and  comprehensive  princi- 
ple that  prompts  the  farmer  to  husband  all  the 
resources  of  the  farm,  and  apply  them  to  the 
best  advantage. 

The  cardinal  virtue  of  economy  is  one  of 
universal  application,  and  capable  of  great 
expansion.  There  is  scarcely  an  operation 
on  the  farm,  or  an  item  of  domestic  or  house- 
iiold  management,  in  which  it  cannot  be  ap- 
plied, and  the  diligent,  practical  farmer  will 
find  occasion  every  day  for  its  profitable  exer- 
cise. Our  Saviour,  when  on  earth,  took  occa- 
sion to  set  us  a  notable  example  in  the  appli 
cation  of  tliis  great  principle,  when  "  He 
commanded  His  disciples  to  gather  up  the 
fragments  that  nothing  be  lost  ' 

Many  of  our  farmers  have  energy,  and  work 
hard,  and  make  good  crops,  too;  but  at  the 
close  of  the  year  s  operations  fail  to  realize 
any  profit,  because  they  neglect  ''  to  gather  up 
the  fragments  that  remain  ;  "  for  it  is  in  the 
fragments,  mostly,  that  the  profit  is  to  be  found. 

There  are  so  many  ways  and  occasions  for 
the  profitable  exercise  of  this  important  vir- 
tue, that  it  is  impossible  to  enumerate  them 
all.  I  only  propose  to  mention  a  few  of  the 
most  important,  and  the  first,  is  that  of  laijor. 

Here,  in  the  South,  there  is  more  money 
lost  in  the  improper  application  of  labor  than 
in  any  other  way  whatever,  and  the  present 
stinted  condition  of  our  ])eople  is  due,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  this  cause.  Much  of  the 
land  cultivated  here  does  not  pay  one-half  the 
cost  of  its  cultivation.  It  is  strange,  indeed, 
that  they  should  persist  in  a  habit  that  is  i-o 


obviously  unwise  and  ruinous.  This  habit 
was  acquired  when  labor  was  abundant  and 
cheap,  and  our  people  are  so  much  wedded  to 
their  old  habits,  that  they  have  not  yet  realized 
the  necessity  of  an  entire  change  of  these 
habits— or  rather  they  have  not  wrought 
themselves  up  to  the  point  of  makimj  the 
change.  Talk  to  them  about  these  things,  and 
they  will  acknowledge  the  truth  of  everything 
said,  but  will  still  pursue  the  old  beaten,  track. 
They  say  that  their  land  is  all  poor,  and  what 
elsecan  they  do.  The  answer  to  this  excuse 
is,  you  must'either  confine  your  cultivation  to 
such  land  as  will  pay,  or  you  must  use  the 
fertilizers  on  the  poor  land,  so  as  to  make  a 
paying  crop,  and  go  on  and  adopt  a  good  sys- 
teiii  of  iiuprovemeut,  and  permanently  im- 
prove the  poor  land  ;  and  this  can  be  done 
mainly  by  clovering,  and  by  saving  and  ap- 
plying everything  on  the  farm  that  can  be 
converted  into  manure. 

Labor  is  money,  or  the  equivalent  of  money, 
and  we  should  exercise  as  much  economy  in 
in  its  expenditure  as  in  the  expenditure  of 
our  dollars  and  cents.  Our  laborers  should 
receive  our  constant  attention,  and  be  made  to 
discharge  their  duties  faithfully.  The  duty 
and  interest  of  the  master  does  not  He  so  much 
in  laboring  with  his  own  hands,  as  in  control- 
ling and  directing  the  labor  which  he  em- 
ploys ;  though  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  lend  a 
helping  hand  occasionally,  just  to  let  the 
hands  "know  that  he  is  not  above  doing  it. 
There  is  necessary,  on  every  farm,  a  direct- 
ing, controlling,  and  superintending  power, 
without  which,  business  will  not  progress 
satisfactorily.  An  intelligent,  practical  busi- 
ness man  can  accomplish  a  good  deal  niore  in 
this  way,  than  by  working  constantly  himself. 

Time"  is  the  next  item  in  the  accoinit  of 
economy  which  I  propose  to  notice.  Time  is 
also  money,  or  the  equivalent  of  money.  Ah ! 
it  is  very  often  a  vast  deal  more  valuable  and 
important.  It  is  so  precious,  indeed,  that 
our  beneficent  Creator  has  given  us  but  one 
moment  at  a  time.  How  important,  then,  to 
"  husband  the  time,"  and  "  count  the  moments 
as  they  fly,"  and  how  criminal  to  waste  or  kill 
time. 

In  order  to  a  proper  economy  of  time  and 
labor,  the  practical  farmer  should  maintain 
order,  system,  and  discipline  on  the  farm. 
He  should  exercise  forethought,  and  his  plans 
should  be  well  digested  and  matured  in  ad- 
vance. Generally,  there  are  special  seasons, 
opportune  moments  for  each  separate  work  on 
the  farm,  and  when  each  is  done  at  its  own 
appointed  time,  everything  goes  on  harmoni- 
ously. On  the  other  hand,  when  the  farmer 
gets  behind-hand  with  his  work,  and  one 
operation  begins  to  crowd  upon  another,  con- 
fusion and  embarrassment  ensue,  sometimes 
involving  the  loss  of  much  time  and  labor. 

Earlv  rising  is  another  requisite  for  the 
propereconomy  of  time,  and  the  master  him- 
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self  should,  generall}'.  be  tlie  first  to  rise.  It  is 
all  a  delusion  to  think  that  the  laborers  are 
going  to  rise  up  early  whilst  he  remains  in 
bed;  and  it  is  equally  delusive  to  suppose 
that  he  can  jump  up  and  blow  a  horn,  as  a 
signal,  and  then  return  to  bed.  and  expect  his 
hands  to  ^et  up  and  go  directly  to  their  work, 
as  if  he  were  present.  "  He  rose  up  early  in 
the  mortiing,"  is  an  expression  that  occurs 
Tery  often  in  the  Bible,  and  whenever  the  old 
patriarchs  had  any  important  work  to  do, 
they  always  got  about  it  early  in  tlie  morning. 
Early  rising  is  indispensable  to  successful 
farming. 

Much  time  and  labor  may  be  saved  by  the 
proper  location  of  the  buildings,  farm  pei>s, 
and  roads  of  the  farm.  When  the  buildings 
happen  to  be  located  at  one  end  of  the  farm,  a 
great  deal  of  time  must  necessarily  be  lost  in 
hauling  and  passing  to  and  from  the  daily 
work.  These  buildings,  if  practicable,  should 
alw^ays  be  located  in  the  centre  of  the  farm, 
and  as  convenient  as  possible  to  wood  and 
water.  On  many  farms  a  great  deal  of  time 
is  lost  in  hunting  up  tools  that  have  been 
misj)laced.  No  suitable  place  is  provided  for 
them,  and  when  the  laborers  happen  to  stop 
using  them,  they  are  carelessly  thrown  aside, 
and  when  they  are  again  needed,  very  often  a 
day  is  consumed  in  hunting  them  up. 

On  every  farm  there  should  be  provided  a 
safe  and  suitable  place  for  storing  away  the 
agricultural  implements  and  tools  of  every 
kind,  and  the  master  should  see  to  it  that  the 
laborers  lodge  them  there  whenever  they  stop 
using  them. 

There  are  many  other  items  to  be  brought 
into  the  account  of  economy.  There  is  the  sav- 
ing of  everything  that  can  be  converted  into 
manure — such  as  ashes,  bones,  dead  animals, 
the  droppings  of  cattle,  &c.  Dead  animals 
should  always  be  put  into  the  compost  heap. 
A  dead  horse  will  make  some  eiglit  or  ten 
loads  of  excellent  manure,  if  composted  with 
stable  manure,  woods-mould,  muck,  etc. 
Every  bone  should  be  saved  for  a  similar  pur- 
pose— for  bones,  when  composted  with  strong 
stable  manure,  and  allowed  to  remain  in  bulk 
two  or  three  months,  may  be  as  etlectually  de- 
composed as  if  subjected  to  the  action  of  sul- 
phuric acid. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  admonish  our 
people  to  heed,  and  treasure  up  the  beautiful 
text  at  the  head  of  this  article — "  Gather  up 
the  fiagments  that  remain,  that  nothing  be 
lost." —  ]V.  Hoiman,  in  American  Farmer. 


A  GOOD  STORY. 


From  Ohio  comes  a  capital  temperance 
story.  Judge  Quay,  the  temperance  lec- 
turer, in  one  of  his  eflbrts  there,  got  ott"  the 
following  : 

"  All  of  those  who  in  youth  acquire  a  Iiabit 
of  drinking  whiskev,  at  forty  vears  will  be 


total  abstainers  or  drunkards.  No  one  can 
use  whiskey  for  years  in  moderation  If  there 
is  a  person  in  the  audience  before  me  whose 
experience  disjMites  this,  let  him  make  it 
known.  1  will  account  for  it,  or  acknowledge 
that  I  am  mistaken." 

A  tall,  large  man  arose,  and  folding  his 
arms  in  a  dignified  manner  acro.ss  his  breast, 
said : 

"I  offer  myself  as  one  whose  own  experi- 
ence contradicts  your  statement." 

'■  Are  you  a  moderate  drinker?  "  asked  the 
judge. 

"  I  am." 

"  How  long  have  you  drunk  in  modera- 
tion ?  " 

"  Forty  years." 

"And  you  were  never  intoxicated?" 

"  Never." 

"Well,"  remarked  the  judge,  scanning  his 
subject  close  from  head  to  foot,  "  yours  is  a 
singular  case,  yet  I  tliink  it  is  easily  accounted 
for.  I  am  reminded  by  it  of  a  little  story. 
A  negro  man,  with  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  flask 
of  whiskey,  sat  down  to  dine  by  the  bank  of 
a  clear  stream.  In  breaking  the  bread,  some 
of  the  crumbs  dropped  into  the  water.  These 
were  eagerly  seized  and  eaten  by  the  fish. 
That  circumstance  suggested  to  the  darkey 
the  idea  of  di[)ping  the  bread  in  the  whiskey 
and  feeding  it  to  them-  He  tried  it ;  it  worked 
well.  Some  of  the  fish  ate  it,  became  drunk, 
and  floated  helpless  on  the  water.  By  this 
stroke  of  strategy  he  caught  a  great  number. 
But  in  the  stream  was  a  large  fish  very  unlike 
the  rest.  He  partook  freely  of  the  bread  and 
whiskey,  but  with  no  perceptible  ett'ect ;  he 
was  shy  of  every  eff)rt  of  thedari<ey  to  take  it. 

"  He  resolved  to  have  it  at  all  hazards,  that 
he  might  learn  its  name  and  nature.  He  pro- 
cured a  net,  and  after  much  eflbrt  caught  it, 
carried  it  to  a  negro  neighbor,  and  asked  his 
opinion  of  the  matter.  The  other  surveyed 
the  wonder  for  a  moment,  then  said  :  'Sambo, 
I  understand  dis  case.  Dat  fish  is  a  mullet- 
head;  it  hain't  got  any  brains.' 

"  In  other  words,  added  the  judge,  ''al- 
cohol affects  only  the  brain,  and  of  course 
those  having  none  may  drink  without  in- 
jury!" 

The  storm  of  laughter  that  followed  drove 
the  moderate  drinker  suddenlyfromthehou.se. 


DONKEY  STREET  CARS. 

A  little  girl,  daughter  of  an  American  offi- 
cer now  in  the  service  of  the  Khedive,  Kgyj)t, 
writes  home  that  ihey  use  p.assenger  donkey.s 
in  the  city  of  Cairo,  instead  of  street  cars. 
The  donkeys  are  not  much  larger  than  good 
sized  dogs.  If  you  wish  to  ride,  you  straddle 
a  passing  donkey  ;  the  Arab  driver  follows, 
and,  when  you  get  otl,  collects  your  fare,  then 
looks  out  for  another  pas.senger.  Advan- 
tages :     No  crowding  ;  plenty  of  air. 
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Bt  Kackino  tour  Lungs  with  a  Cougu, 
you  may  irritate  them  into  a  condition  ripe 
for  the  production  of  tuberclea,  and  then,  in- 
stead of  a  curable  affection,  you  will  have  to 
deal  with  Consumption.  Dr.  Jayne's  Expec- 
torant promptly  cures  all  Coughs  and  Colds 
and  by  imparting  vigor  to  the  respiratory  or- 
gans, enables  them  to  freely  throw  off  all  ob- 
structions engendered  by  neglected  Colds,  and 
heals  all  sore  or  inflamed  parts. 


PAINTING. 

"  Every  Man  his  own  Painter,"  is  the  title 
of  a  book  sent  free  to  all  who  address  the 
Patron."^'  Paint  Company,  Manufacturers  of 
Inger.soirs  Ready  Mixed  Paints,  259  Front 
street.  New  York.  The  book  tells  how  to 
select  harmonious  colors,  and  how  to  save 
money  generally.  It  ought  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  all  who  use  Paint. 


Rux'TURK  Cured  in  from  80  to  90  days  by 
the  use  of  the  Triumph  Truss  and  Triumph 
Kupture  Remedy,  manufactured  by  the  Tri- 
umph Truss  Company,  334  Bowery,  N.  Y 
This  Truss  and  Supporter  took  the  medal  at 
the  lasL  sessioQ  of  the  Great  American  Insti- 
tute JFcir.     Send  10  cents  for  their  new  book. 


The  Only  JSurk  Cure  for  Roptcre. — 

Tbe  oldest  and  best  heruia  surgeons  in  the 
world  are  some  of  the  advantages  ottered  by 
the  Triumpli  Truss  Company,  334  Bowery, 
N.  Y,,  whose  Truss  aud  Supporter  were 
awarded  the  medal  at  the  last  session  of  the 
Great  American  Institute  Fair.  Send  10 
cents  for  their  new  book. 


Finish  Your  House. — Buy  your  Doors, 
Sashes,  and  Blinds  from  Messrs.  I.  H.  Hall 
&  Co.,  whose  advertisement  appears  in  an- 
other column.  They  can  supply  you  to  the 
best  advantage. 


til 


A  WEEK  to  Agents,  Old  and  Yoang,  Male  and 
Female,  in  their  locality.  Terms  &  OUTFIT 
FREE.  Addrsss  P.  O  Vickbet  A  C«.,  Augusta, 
Maine. 


Greenville  and  Columbia    Railroad 

Passenger  Trains  run  daily,  Sunday  except- 
ed, connecting  with  Night  Trains  on  South 
Carolina  Railroad  up  and  down. 


Leave  8  15  a.m. 

Columbia 

Arrive 

5  30  p.  M 

9  15  '■ 

Littleton 

4  30  " 

10  00  " 

Alston 

3  5.')  " 

10  28  " 

Pomaria 

3  25  " 

10  55  '• 

Prosperity 

2  63  ■' 

11  20  •• 

Newberry 

2  13    ' 

11  311  " 

Helena 

2  05  " 

12  00  M. 

Silver  Street 

1  35  " 

12  18  P.  M. 

8aluda  (>.  T. 

1  10  " 

12  43  •• 

Chappeirs 

12  48  " 

1  25  " 

Nioety-Six 

12  00  M. 

1  55  " 

Greenwood 

11  28  A  M. 

2  47  " 

Cokesbury 

10  53  " 

3  25  " 

Donnalds' 

10   10  " 

3  ,53  " 

Honea  Path 

9  48  " 

4  30  " 

Beltoa 

9  15  " 

4  65  " 

VViiliatnston 

8  35  " 

6  35  " 

Golden  Grove 

7  55  " 

Arrive  0  00  " 

Greenville 

Leave 

7  30  A.  M. 

Leave  4  30  p.  m. 

Bellon 

Arrive 

9  00   A.   M. 

5  30  " 

Anderson 

8  10  " 

0  30  " 

Pendleton 

7  10  " 

7  10  " 

Seneca   City 

fi  10  " 

Arrive  7  45  " 

Walhalla 

Leave 

5  35  " 

Accommodation  Trains  run  on  Abbeville  Branch 
Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays.  On  Anderbon 
Branch,  between  Beltoa  and  Anderson,  Tuesdays 
Thursdays  and  Saturdays. 

THE   FAMILY   VISITOR. 

A  LARGE  semi-monthly  Literary  and  Family  paper, 
containing  28  colums  of  the  choice.'it  Miscellaneous 
matter,  including  ORIGINAL  SKBIAL  STORIES  by 
the  best  writers;  Historicaland  Biographical  Sketches, 
written  exprei-sly  for  its  columns;  Agricultural  matter 
from  practical  pens  ;  Sabbath  and  Children's  Head- 
ing, by  competent  writers ;  Humorous  reading  and 
excerpts  from  the  current  literature  of  the  day.  No 
advertisements,  nor  matter  of  either  a  local  or  politi- 
cal character.  Neatly  printed  on  fine  white  paper. 
Reading  new  and  fre.sh,  adapted  to  all  tastes  and  all 
sections  of  the  country. 

Tekms. — Single  subscriptions,  $1.50  per  annum,  in 
advance  ;  in  clubs  of  five  or  more,  81.25  per  year,  and 
a  valuable  Premium,  worth  from  31.00  to  $85.00  de- 
pending upon  the  number  of  subscribers,  to  the  mak- 
er of  the  club.  Specimen  copies  and  full  particularg 
of  our  liberal  terms  to  agents  and  cluo  makers  sent 
on  application.    Address 

L.  M.  GRIST.  Publisher, 

Yorkville,  S.  C, 
49>The  Fauilt  Visitor  and  the  Rural  Carolinian  will 
be  furnished  one  year  for  $2. GO. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS,  YORK,  PA. 

1 3Vl  DF»  JFt.  O -XT"  13  ID 

PATENT  THRESHERS  AND  GLEANERS, 

th::b  best  insr  tjse. 

Warranted  superior  to  any  other  in  durability,  lightness  of  draft,  simplici- 
ty, perfect  operation,  and  mechanical  construction.  Tbey  give  perfect  satis- 
faction wherever  used.  One  Belt  drives  all  the  parts.  For  geared  machines 
a  Steel  Pinion  is  used. 


The  FAEQIHAR  SEPARATOR 

York,  Pa. 


One  Belt  onlj.  9 


Farquhar's  Separator. 


Triple-Gear  Horse  Power. 


HORSE  POWERS  OF  ALL  KIIMDS  FOR  THRESHING  AND  GINNING. 


STEAM   EITGZNES, 

Threshing,    Ginning,   Sawing,    Grinding,   ^-c.    Mounted 
and  Unmounted,  Portable  and  Stationary. 

MOUNTED   ENGINES 

Have  first-class  iron  axle  wagon,  with 
tongue,  neck,  yoke,  and  double  trees,  made 
of  the  best  material  and  by  the  most  skilled 
workmen.  Wrist  pins,  valve  and  piston 
rods  are  of  steel,  other  parts  of  best  wrought 
and  cast  iron. 

No  risk  from  fire. 

No  expense  for  repairs. 

Engines  or  Vertical  Tubular  Boilers  arc  light,  convenient,  easily  managed, 
and  if  not  quite  so  strong  and  durable  as  the  above,  they  are  much  cheaper. 
Full  directions  for  starting  accompany  every  Engine. 


PENNSYLVANIA  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS,  YORK,  PA. 


TTIXH    ^VIND     WITHOUT     SHA^KISR.. 


These  Threshers  are  carefully  made  of  the  best  material,  and  are  very- 
popular.  Making  them  in  large  quantities,  I  am  able  to  put  them  at  very- 
low  prices. 

AGRICULTURAL  STEELS  AND  IRONS,  and  Plow  Material,  Cotton 
Sweeps  and  Scrapers,  Shovel  Plow  Blades,  Culiivator  Teeth,  Turn  Shovels, 
Scooters,  Bull  Tongues,  Plow  Woods,  Bolts  and  Clevises,  and  Iron  and  Steel 
Work  generally. 


fi^  All  STEEL  GOODS  are  HARDENED,  POLISHED,  and  Warranted 


A  full  Illustrated  Catalogue,  with  prices  and  description  of  a  great  variety 
of  Agricultural  Tools  and  Machinery,  sent  on  application. 

A.  B.  FAKQ'U'XIAK,  Proprietor, 


YOIE^IC,  1=^. 


J^"  Business  Men  want  to  advertise  in  a  paper  READ  BY  THE  GREATEST  NUMBER  of  people,  in  order  to  make  it  pay. 


\* 
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^^*^ 


e 


H 


L^  S^!: 


«SB-  And  is  the  ONLY  ONE  in  Georgia !    And  is  HEAD  largely  by  Merchants  and  Farmerff^ 


THE  TRIUMPH  TRUSS  CO., 

No.   334r    Bowery,  New    York, 


Money  Making',  Labor  Saying  Machinery. 
FARMERS  and  PLANTERS! 


JThe  Greatest  Labor  Saving  Implement  in  Usej 

Ts  the  Celehrnted  "  JONES  '  WALKIN^-  CULTIVATO?^  " 

■'-  One  Man  for  £mi)  and  Two  Horses  will  do  the  work 
of  Four  Oite-Horse  plows  in  the  cultivation  of  Corn, 
Cotton,  Cane,  Ac.  With  this  cultivator  one  hand  can 
cultivate  from  60  to  SO  acre.s  o(  Corn  and  do  his  share 
of  other  farm  work.  It  has  no  equnlior  cultivating 
purposes. 

dg'l  own  and  control  the  Patent  Right  to  the 
United  States  or  thin  "  Cultivator  "  and  wi'l  "  lease  " 
or  sell  State,  County  or  Grange.  Right  ,  at  such  low 
fieures  that  you  cannot  help  intiking  money. 

.Send  stamp  for  !lliistrat°d  Catalogue— free— with 
full  description  of"  Walking   Cultivator." 


T/ITE  can  furnish  any  kind  of  agricultural  Imple- 
''  meuts.  Kariuing  Machinery,  or  Field  seeds,  of 
but  Qtuilili/,  and  at  lowest  prices. 

Don't  buy  until  you  write  to  us  for  anything  you 
want. 
Address  all  orders  to  T.  H.  JONKS  &  CO. 

Naahville,  TenD. 


ft\  PCA  TFD 


td'i^(dEWtLS&PENDANTs)^f^S^^ 


TO  WHOM  WAS  AWARDED  TnE 


PREMIUM     MEDAL 


Best  Elastic  Truss  &  Supporter, 


At  the  great  American  Institute  Fair, 

(SESSION  1875.) 

Cure  Rupture  in  from  30  to  90  Days,  asd  Offer 

$l,000  for  a  Case  thbt  Cannot  Core. 

They  employ  a  first-class  Lady  Surgeon.  Terms 
moderate.  Cures  Guaranteed,  i  he  usual  discounts 
to  Patrons  ot  Husbandry.  E.xaminations  Free.  Or- 
ders filled  by  mail.  Sevd  10  eenis  for  liesrriptiye 
Book,  to  Dr.  C.  W.  H.  BURNH.\.M, 

General  Superintendent. 


E.  N.  FEESHMAU  &  BROS., 
Advertising  Agents, 

190  W.  Fonr.h  St.,  CINCINNATI,  0., 

Are  authorized  to  contract  for  advertis- 
ing in  this  paper. 

Estimates  furnished  free.  Send  for  a  Circular 


ft 

^VVU^j^UFFMOUMTlHtJS 


tools} Qb'o  ^ 


/fc^M^UFFMOUMTlHl'S.J  Yd 

"ofperedthepaT'' 

Lever  Seal,  Standard  Design,  S3. 

To  order,  undor  Si-al  of  Orange.  I  will 
send  a  set  for  <-.xnniinHilon.  Address, 

>    JAS.  MUROOCK,  JR. 

Ida  Jtacr  St.,  CitirinnaiifO. 

8cDd  lor  Vrix  Lial  nod  Illuat  d  Cittalogue. 


"of  H.    »<■    S.of  I, 


G^lenwichSt.       NEW  YORK. 


^I'm   fi\    Agents'    I'rontK    per   AV«-»-k  —  Will 
^^0 /.*)'/     prove   it  or  forleit   S'>i'0.     New  articles 
are  jus't  i)aienled.    ."^ainples  sent  free  to  all.  Address 
W.  H.  CUILitSTKK,  267  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


ja^TPDCj^Sk.l^r'^PZtO 


PHOSPHATE  COMPANY 

OF  CHARLESTON,  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


F.  S.  RODGERS,  Treasurer.      \      F.  J.  PELZER,  Pres't. 

DIJtECTOBS, 

WM.  LEBBY,  WM.  P.  HALL, 

L.  D.  DeSAUSSURE,  B.  G.  PINCKNEY. 


ATLANTIC  PHOSPHATE  $44  per  ton  'cash,  or  $50  per  ton,  payable  1st  November, 
1876,  or  $65  per  ton,  payable  in  Cotton  at  fifteen  cents  per  pound  for  Charleston  Middling 
and  grades  above  Cotton  to  be  delivered  prior  to  1st  November,  1876,  at  the  nearest  rail- 
road depot. 

ACID^PHOSPHATE,  $28  per  ton,  cash,  or  $33  per  ton,  payable  1st  November,  1876,  or 
$45  per  ton,  payable  in  Cotton  at  fifteen  cents  per  pound  for  Charleston  Middling,  and  grades 
above;  Cotton  to  be  delivered  prior  to  1st  November,  1876,  at  the  nearest  railroad  depot. 

PELZER,  R0DGER8  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 


WANDO  FERTILIZER 

ACID  PHOSPHATE. 


WANDO   FERTILIZER. 

CASH.— Forty-Six  Dollars  per  Ton. 
TIME.— Fifty-Two  Dollars  per  Ton. 

WANDO  ACID  PHOSPHATE. 

CASH.— Thirty  Dollars  per  Ton. 
TIME.— Thirty-Five  Dollars  per  Ton 

Each,  without  draj^age,  in  lots  of  any  size,  delivered  at  the 
depot  of  South  Carolina  and  N.  E.  Railroads,  and  to  any  of  the 
wharves  on  eastern  side  of  City. 

Parties  wishing  to  pay  in  Cotton,  can  do  so  at  the  following 
prices  : 

WANDO    FERTILIZER. 

Sixty-Five  Dollars  per  ton,  payable  in  Middling 
Cotton,  at  15  cents,  1st  November,  1876. 

WANDO  ACID  PHOSPHATE. 

Forty-Five  Dollars  per  ton,  payable  in  Middling 
Cotton,  at  IB  cents,  1st  November,  1876. 

Cotton  to  be  delivered  to  Agents,  or  to  nearest  Railroad  Depot, 
as  may  be  agreed  upon. 

For  sale  by  our  Agents  in  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and 
Georgia,  and  by  the  undersigned. 

¥ITTE  BROTHERS, 

General  Agents  Wando  Mining  and  Manufacturing  Co., 

GH:^K.IL,ESTOI<r,    S.    G. 


m]  SOUTHERN  FREIGHT  I  PASSENGER  LINE 

VIA 

CHARLESTOlSr,  S.  C, 

TO  AND  FKOM 

BALTIMORE,  PHILADELPHIA,  NEW  YORK,  BOSTON, 


AND  ALL  THE 


NEW   ENGLAND  MANUFACTURING  CITIES. 

THREE  TIMES  A  WEEK  FROM  NEW  YORK. 
TUESDAYS,  THURSDAYS  AND  SATURDAYS. 

ELEGANT  STATEKOOM  ACCOMMODATIONS. 

SEA  YOYAGE  10  TO  12  HOUKS  SHORTER  "TIA  CHARLESTON." 

Total    Capacity      -       -     -     -     40,000    Bales    ]^toiitlily. 


THE  SOUTH  CAROLINA  RAILROAD  COMPANY 

And  connecting  Roads  West,  in  alliance  with  the  Kleet  of  Thirteen  First  Class  Steamships  to  the  above 
Ports,  ioviie  attention  to  the  quick  time  and  regular  dispatch  afforded  to  the  business  public  in  the  Cotton 
States  at  the 

POIiT   OF   CHAI^LESTOIV, 

Offering  facilities  of  Fail  and  Sea  Transporation  for  Freight  and  Passengers  not  excelled  in  excellence  and 
jipacity  at  any  other  port.    'J  be  following  splended  Ocean  Steamers  are  regularly  on  the  line  : 

TO  WEW  YORK. 

/lANHATTAN,  M.S.  WooDHULi.  Commander.  1    CHARLESTON,  James  Berby,  Commander. 

CHAMPIOJN,  R.  W.  LocKWOoD.Commaiider.  |    JAMES  ADGER,  T.  J.  Lockwood,  Commander. 

JAMES    ADGER  &  CO.,  Agents,  Charleston,  S.   C. 

GEORGIA,  S.  Ceowell,  Commander,  |    SOUTH  CAROLINA,  T.  J.  Beckett,  Commander. 

wi^G"^'^SBu'G'K^™0.'"•}  -«-ts,  Charleston,   S.    C. 

TO  PHILADELPHIA.— Iron  Steamships. 
ASHLAND,  Alex.  HcNiEB,  Commander.  |    EQUATOR,  C.  Hinckley,  Commander, 

SAILING  HAYS— I  It  J  DATS. 

WM.    A.    COURTENAY,  Agent,  Charleston,  S.  C. 
TO   BALTIMORE. 
FALCON,  Hainie,  Commander.  |    SEA  GULL,  Dctton,  Commander. 

Sailing    Days — livery  I'ifth  Day. 

PAUL  C.  TRENHOLM.  Agent,  Charleston,  S.  C 

TO   BOSTON. 
Steamships  MERCEDITA  and  FLAG,  Sail  every  Saturday, 

JAMES  ADGER  &  CO.,  Agents,  Charleston,  S.  C 
Freights  guaranteed  as  low  as  those  of  competing  Lines.    Marine   Insurance,  one-half  of  one  per  cent 
THROUGH    BILLS   OF   LADING  AND  THROUGH  TICKETS 

Can  be  had  at  the  piincipal  Railroad  Offices,  in  Georgia,  Alabama,  Tennessee,  and  Mississippi. 

State-Rooms  may  be  secured  in  advance,  without  extra  charge,  by  addressing  Agents  ol  the  Steamships 
in  Charleston,  at  whose  offices  in  all  cases,  the  Railroad  Tickets  should  be  exihanged  and  Berths  assigned. 
The  Through  Tickets  by  this  route  include  Transfers,  Meals  and  Siate-Koom,  while  on  ship-board. 

THE   SOUTH   CAROL.IIVA   RAIL-ROAD,   GEORGIA   RAILROAD 

And  their  connecting  lines  have  largely  incrrased  their  faci'iiies  for  the  rapid  movement  of  freight  and 
Passengers,  between  the  Northern  cities  and  the  South  and  West.  First  Class  Eating  Saloon  at  Branchville. 
On  the  Georgia  and  South   Carolina  Railroad  first  class  Sleeping  Cars 

Freight  promptly  transferred  from  Steamer  to  day  and  night  trains  of  the  South  Carolina  Railroad 
Close  connection  made  with  other  Roads,  delivering  Freight  at  distant  points  with  great  promptness.  The. 
managers  will  use  every  exerijon  to  faiisfy  their  patrons  that  the  line  t/ia  Charleston  cannot  be  surpassed 
in  dispatch  and  the  ^afe  delivery  of  goods. 

For  further  information,  apply  to  T.  J.  GRIFFIN.  Wesiern  .\gent,  Atlanta,  Ga.:  B.  D.  HASELL, General 
Agent  P.O.  Box  4.979,  Office  317  Broadway,  N.  Y.  S.  H.  PICKEiNS.  General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent, 
South  Carolina  Railroad,  or  J.  M.  SELKIRK,  Superintendent  Great  Southern  Freight  and  Passenger  Line, 
Charleston,  S.  C. 


lain  pill  I!  iiiiiiUJ 


FOR  SORGO  &  SUGAR  CANE  i 

The  only  recognized  .'taud- 

ards  i"u  ("Hne  Machines 

are  the 

Cool  Eyaporator 

yiCTOR*CriE-MlLL. 

g^i    There  are  of  these  Machines 
^0^1      Over  40,000  in  use. 

Thev  tiave  taken  the 
FIRST  PUEMIUM  at  Jao   STATE  PAIRS. 

All  attempts,  thus  far,  to  equal  these  unrivakd  Ma- 
chines by  other  contrivances  have  signally  fal'cd 

on  trial.  Planters  can't  afford  to  risk  crops  of  <'ane 
on  light,  weak,  unfinished  Mills  that  break  or  choke, 
or  on  common  pans  or  kettles  that  do  sfcond-claKs 
work,  and  onlt/  half  enough  at  that.  The  Sorgo  Hand- 
book and  Price-Hbt  sent  free. 

BLYMYER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

664  to  mi  West  KiKhth  St.,  CIIVCIIVXATI,  O. 

Manufacturers  ot    Cane  Machinery,  Steam-engines, 
Corn  Crushers,  Farm,  School,  and  Church  Bells. 


Farmers !   Planters !    Dealers ! 

A  TTJHJNTION  ! 

Every  Farmer  and  Planter  in  the  country,  North  and 
South,  should  raise 

GERMAN  MILLET  I-^orfl^on*!/ 
an(i  Lfus  Liihor  than  in  Cotton  or  Grain.  The 
yield  of  Hay  and  seed  w  iTOTneri'ie  Produces  Three  to 
Four  Tons  splendid  Hay,  and  Fifti/  to  Eighty  Bushels 
of  Seed  per  acre. 

;e®-Hay  and  seed  bring  highest  prices  in  market. 
Heavy  crops  iu  almost  any  soil  or  climate  Two  crops 
from  same  ground  in  one  season  in  the  South.  Stock 
can  be  raised  and  fattened  on  this  feed  alone.  This  is 
the  onlif  Jtlfirkft  from  which  you  can  obtain  this 
most  valuable  Grass  Seed,  tresh  and  r/cnuinf. 

Seixi  Stamp  for  Circular  giving  full  description  and 
particulars  of  "German  Millet,"  (free.) 

We  can  also  furnish  any  kind  of  .Acfrir.nUnml 
Implements,  Farming  Machinery  and  Field  Seeds  of 
best  quality,  and  at  lowest  prices. 

Address  all  orders  to  T.  H.  JONES  &  CO.. 

Nashville,    Tenn. 


I!l:ilolilin'-i  S'ijnclard  Cucuniher  iind  Grafloo  C.n.'s  Pumrs,  with 
iMfl..  r  liiiitiL"i,ol(l.initnewst,vl(.'«,nndallv(iliiiiblfini|irovonienus. 
M:ititM.iifM:-ii)i,'  fucili'i''^  cr-^ntlv  increased  ;  ittnok  and  assorliiicnt 
LARGE,  i.ii.vs  SMALL.  Vi^it.T-.  r)ealerRinid  tlieTr.irtccs- 
|..-,'iMliy.  :irec-(,r.liriilv  in i  it.-il.n  li.^n  ill  tnn-n  toihe  hiff  E\hil>ition. 
loe:,;.  ■.■I, I  ^,...  1'.  r,r  ^.Mi.t  frii irii,.  „"  niih  pri"e«  ai'd  icrm^. 

C,  G,  BLATCHLEY.  Manuf  r,  506 Commerce  St„Phil3, 
These  Pumps  can  be  seen  at  Centennial   Exhib., 

.\gricult.  Hall,  Cor.  Aisles  9  and  N,  Column  Letter  O. 

No.  10. 


OFFICE  OF  WM.  M.  PRICE  &  CO., 

COMMISSION  AGENCY  MISSOURI  STATE  GRANGE. 

(BONDED  IN  THE  SUM  OF  $100,000.) 


rro    THE     I»A.TIrS.01Vss    OF    THE    HOUITl. 

In  response  to  the  d-^mands  of  our  Southern  trad'',  we  issue  a  WeeHy  Circular,  giving  prices  nf  Pork.  Bacon 
Dry  Salt  Meat.t,  Lard.  Flour  Com  Meal.  Corn.  OhIjs  ({or  Feed  or  Seed,)  &c.,  Jtc,  with  a  list  of  Freight  JRales 
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''Busted"  Editors. 


The  following  private  letter  is  too  good  not  to  be  published.  If  we  had  to  reply 
iu  a  single  sentence,  we  w^ould  simply  say,  "  Them's  our  sentiments."  We  know 
the  Grange  to  be  a  good  tiling,  but,  like  our  friend,  we  never  could  see  the  pro- 
priety of  crowding  the  columns  of  agricultural  papers  with  picnic  reports,  which 
neither  edify  nor  improve  subscribers.  The  Rural  Carolinian  will  always  fur- 
nish enough  of  Grange  reading  to  thoroughly  post  its  readers  as  regards  the 
Order,  but  will  never  burthen  its  columns  with  unprofitable  matter. 

On  this  point  our  friend  can  urge  no  complaints  against  the  Rural,  but  then 
there  is  that  "  Busted"  Editor,  and  that  pig  branch  of  the  question  ;  are  these 
applicable  to  us  ?  We  simply  say  to  our  frieud,  come  to  see  us,  and  we  will  show 
him  an  Essex  sow  that  realized  us  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  dollars  from  the  sale 
of  her  pigs  from  September,  1874,  to  September,  1875.  And  whether  our  planting 
be  a  success  or  not,  we  will  introduce  him  to  a  dozen  families  of  the  best  negro  ten- 
ants extant,  and  all  made  best  by  our  system  of  management.  If  these  two  items 
are  not  sufficient,  we  will  introduce  him  to  a  large  family  of  industrious  children 
that  do  not  ask  to  be  waited  upon,  and  are,  therefore,  independent  of  the  darkey, 
or  any  kind  of  hired  help,  and  we  will  further  grant  him  a  general  inspection,  and 
promise  to  publish  verbatim  his  own  report  of  the  inspection. 

The  Rural  will  never  vex  our  frieud  with  abstractions,  but  in  addition  to 
teaching  him  "  what  he  must  do"  to  succeed,  it  will  advise  him  that  faith,  as  weL 
as  works,  is  necessary  when  accepting  the  advice  of  agricultural  editors.  We 
must  be  allowed  sometimes,  in  our  preaching,  to  step  beyond  the  limit  of  our  prac- 
tice, and  when  that  is  done,  our  friend  must  have  faith  and  try  to  practice  as  we 
preach.  If  he  does,  we  will  guarantee  him  success. 
No.  7,  Vol.  7.  "^  19 
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Bui  let  our  frieud  speak  for  himself: 

Mathew's  Station,  M.  &  E.  R.  R.,  Ala. 
D.    Wyatt  Aiken,  Esq.,  Coheshni-y,  S.  C.  : 

Dear  Sir  :  Euclosed  I  hand  you  two  dollars  ten  cents  to  renew  my  subscrip- 
tion for  the  Rural  another  year. 

Had  a  mind  to  send  you  a  Berkshire  pig  instead  of  two  dollars  ten  cents.  l)ut  did 
not  know  but  what  you  were,  like  a  great  many  editors  of  agricultural  papei-s,  a 
buded,  broken  doivn  farmer,  tp'ing  to  teach  the  balance  of  us  horv  to  farm,  and  that 
you  would  not  have  anywhere  to  put  the  pig.  # 

As  little  as  you  may  think  of  it,  a  pig  on  the  hands  of  some  of  these  editors 
would  be  au  elephant.  They  would  have  to  send  it  to  the  butcher.  So  when  I 
want  my  pigs  butchered  I  will  do  it  myself.  And  if  I  want  it  to  go  to  the  butcher 
I  only  have  to  send  it  to  some  editors  nearer  home,  without  risking  one  to  Cokes- 
bury;  S.  C 

Give  u.'5  practical  educated  farmers  for  editors,  those  that  have  and  are  succeed- 
ing ;  those  that  we  have  confidence  in,  and  know  enough  about  practical  farming  to 
tell  us  something  ive  can  do,  and  not  whole  rafts  of  stuff  that  we  can't  accomplish  if 
we  desire. 

"What  would  you  think  of  a  preacher  if  a  mau  should  go  to  him  mourning  ou 
account  of  his  sins,  asking  what  he  should  do  to  be  .saved,  if  the  preacher  should 
commence  talking  to  him  about  the  Trinity,  or  some  mysterious  theological  question  ? 
To  say  the  leasi,  your  verdict  would  be  that  he  was  iucompeteut  to  instruct ;  the 
man  don't  know  anything  about  the  Trinity,  neither  does  he  care  ;  he  wants  the 
preacher  to  tell  him  something  he  ca7i  do. 

But  that  is  just  the  way  of  many  of  the  agricultural  editors  ;  expecting  to  make 
a  living  by  imposing  upon  the  farmers,  riding  in  the  Grange  chair,  column  after 
column  taken  up  with  Grange  picnics,  when  they  are  in  season.  Now  of  what 
interest  is  it  to  me  to  read  of  picnics  in  some  other  part  of  the  State?  and  if  I 
should  be  present  at  one,  wdiat  profit  to  see  it  written  up.  Now  when  my  papers 
come  to  me  loaded  down  with  picnics,  I  feel  that  I  am  cheated  and  robbed  of  that 
much  space.  If  the  editor  could  not  fill  that  space  with  his  own  pen,  he  should  do 
so  from 'his  exchanges,  and  uoMmpose  upon  his  readers  the  proceedings  of  local 
picnics. 

Well,  be  you  a  busted  or  successful  farmer,  I  like  your  management  of  the 
Rural,  and  trust  it  will  be  a  source  of  revenue  to  you  as  well  a?  profit  to  your 
readers.     Yours  truly, 


The  Fence  Lawr. 


"  Proof  of  the  pudding  is  chewing  the  bag,"  is  a  vulgarism  that  is  often  used 
with  much  point,  but  we  don't  know  anywhere  that  it  can  be  more  apropos  thau  iu 
its  application  to  arguments  for  and  against  a  fence  law.  And  as  we  have  hereto- 
fore presented  both  sides  of  this  question,  we  publish  the  following  extracts  as  a 
bit  of  experience  in  that  aforesaid  bag-chewing : 

The  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  Democrat  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
operation  of  the  no  fence  law  in  four  districts  of  that  (Mecklenburg)  county  : 

The  law  went  into  effect  March,  1875,  when  the  jjeople  were  busy  preparing  to 
plant  the  present  crop.  Nearly  all  succeeded  in  getting  sufficient  pasture  fenced 
for  the  stock  kept  on  the  premises. 

The  law  works  admirably.     The  thoughts  of  never  again  having  to  scratch  our 
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liands  with  briars  and  thorns,  aud  taugle  our  feet  with  grape  vines,  wliile  mending 
our  old  dihipidated  fences,  is  too  good  to  entertain  one  moment  without  almost 
shouting  for  joy.  While  those  who  work  on  the  old  plan  of  fencing  up  their  fields 
will  be  busy  iii  winter  making  rails,  hauling  and  building  them  on  their  crazy 
fences,  we  will  be  cleaning  up  our  rich  fence  rows  for  a  luxuriant  crop  another 
year.  And  while  they  are  paying  out  their  money  for  these  repairs,  we  are  spend- 
ing the  same  in  compost  heaj)s,  clover  lots,  rye  lots,  and  fall  and  winter  ploughing. 

Instead  of  being  a  disadvantage  to  croppers  it  has  proved  the  very  reverse.  The 
land  owner  sees  that  it  is  to  his  advantage  to  provide  his  croppers  with  a  sufficient 
amount  of  pasture  for  all  their  stock.  If,  however,  any  one  should  fail  to  do  this, 
his  more  just  and  wise  neighbor  will  have  the  refusal  of  his  hands. 

When  this  law  first  went  into  effect,  many  of  the  freedmen  threatened  to  leave 
the  towi^shij) ;  but  they  are  here  yet,  and  until  it  is  clearly  shown  that  the  negro 
has  an  unconquerable  desire  to  maul,  haul,  and  build  rails,  we  think  he  will  very 
likely  remain  where  he  is.  Nearly  all  the  trouble  we  had  was  on  the  Hue.  Some 
said  the  fence  would  be  burned  down  ;  others  that  it  would  be  thrown  down  and 
not  allowed  to  stand,  but,  as  far  as  we  know,  not  a  single  trespass  on  it  has  been 
made.  Outsiders  kept  up  the  fence  to  save  their  stock  from  the  penalties  of  the 
law.    Insiders  kept  it  up  to  save  their  crops  from  the  depredations  of  outside  stock. 

Many  persons  feared  that,  in  fencing  up  pasture,  country  roads  would  be  ob- 
structed Iw  gates ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  almost  totally  annihilated  the  gate 
system.  No  wise  man  will  make  his  pasture  on  both  sides  of  the  road,  knowing 
that  the  first  careless  traveller  may  cause  his  stock  to  run  at  large  on  his  own  farm. 

Country  roads  can  be  so  arranged,  by  the  generosity  of  land  owners,  as  to  shorten 
the  former  route^f  travel  at  least  one-third.  When  a  farmer  wishes  to  drive  his 
wagon  over  his  own  premises  he  is  not  troubled  with  the  old  system  of  laying  down 
and  putting  up  fences.  By  cutting  a  few  bushes  along  some  of  those  places  we 
call  glades  (which  before  were  not  worth  fencing  up),  he  can  mow  loads  of  hay. 
Hundreds  of  acres  can  now  be  cultivated,  which  before  could  not  be  profitably 
fenced.  A  poor  man  can  now  buy  a  piece  of  land  and  live  comfortably  on  it, 
although  there  may  not  be  a  rail  tree  upon  it. 

In  reproducingthe  above,  the  Washington  (Georgia)  Gazette  adds  the  following, 
which  is  well  and  wisely  written  : 

Like  all  just  and  good  laws,  the  no  fence  law  would  be  of  as  great,  if  not  greater, 
advantage  to  the  poor  man  than  to  the  rich.  There  are  many  laws  which,  upon 
first  sight,  seem  to  bear  hard  upon  the  poor  man,  which,  upon  trial,  are  shown  to 
be  very  greatly  to  his  advantage.  There  are  others  which  seem  to  be  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  interests  of  the  poor  man  as  against  the  rich,  which,  upon  trial,  are 
found  to  work  against  all  the  interests  of  the  poor.  Such  is  always  the  case  with 
unjust  laws.  Any  unequal,  unjust  legislation  injures  the  poor  man  far  more  than 
it  does  the  rich.  The  man  of  means  can  live  under  bad  laws  on  account  of  his 
wealth.  He  can  take  care  of  himself  despite  the  bad  laws.  But  it  is  not  so  with 
the  man  of  small  means.  He  needs  everything  for  his  support,  and  if  the  law.^ 
are  hard  he  suffers.  So  it  is  with  the  present  fence  law.  The  poor  people  of  the 
country  have  an  idea  that  it  is  a  great  protection  to  them,  while,  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  one  of  the  greatest  burthens  they  have  to  bear.  Relieve  them  of  the  expense, 
labor,  and  waste  of  time  in  keeping  up  their  fences  and  tbey  would  be  saved  a 
great  deal  and  be  enabled  to  make  much  more  than  they  now  do.  The  rich  man 
can  far  better  aflFord  to  keep  up  his  miles  of  fences  than  the  poor  man  can  to  keep 
up  his  few  and  short  lines. 

The  repeal  of  the  present  feace  law  in  those  counties  of  Georgia  suited  for  agri- 
culture, and  not  especially  adapted  to  grazing  and  the  raising  of  cattle,  would  be 
one  of  the  greatest  blessings  that  could  be  brought  upon  this  section  of  Georgia, 
and  all  the  people,  in  twelve  months,  would  recognize  it  as  such.      The  relief  it 
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would  bring  would  be  incalculable.  The  time  it  would  save  to  each  farmer,  which 
could  be  devoted  to  the  culture  of  the  crop,  would  be  of  great  value,  the  niouey  it 
would  save  would  go  far  towards  the  support  of  the  family,  and  the  labor  put  forth 
to  repair  old  fences  and  to  build  new  ones,  could  be  fer  more  profita))ly  expended 
in  preparing  the  ground  more  thoroughly  for  the  crop,  and  the  timber  it  would 
save,  would,  in  a  few  years,  be  a  handsome  little  fortune  to  the  owner. 


* 
"Cheat,  Chess  and  Sturdy." 


Mr.  Editor:  Under  this  caption,  in  the  May  number  of  the  "  Rur.\l  Caro- 
linian,'' you  say  that  "  a  friend"  states  that  red  oats  will  do  well  planted  two  or 
three  years  consecutively  on  the  same  land,  but  the  fourth  year  "  will  be  a  failure," 
"  for  it  will  all  turn  to  cheat." 

And  you  ask  for  information  on  the  subject :  here  it  is  without  v.aiting  for 
another  crop  to  test  it.  I  have  a  piece  of  land,  about  seven  acres  from  which  I 
am  to-day  (May  24th)  cutting  red  oats,  the  same  land  producing  that  crop  in  '73, 
'74,  and  '75  ;  this  therefore  being  the  fourth  crop.  Now  this  crop  is  fully  as  good, 
if  not  better,  than  those  of  previous  years,  notwithstanding  each  of  the  first  three 
crops  were  "  top-dressed"  with  superphosphate  in  the  spring,  at  the  rate  of 
one  hundred  pounds  per  acre,  and  the  last  crop  had  nothing  1l[)plied  whatever. 
The  average  of  the  crops  are  about  twenty-five  bushels  per  acre  for  each  year.  The 
land  would  produce  about  eight  bushels  corn  without  fertilizers. 

I  enclo.se  you  a  portion  of  a  "  head"  of  some  kind  of  plant  which  has  always  (to 
a  small  extent)  been  among  both  ray  wheat  and  oats  for  five  or  six  years,  even 
when  planted  on  rotated  lands.  I  take  it  to  be  "  cheat,  chess  or  sturdy."  Am  I 
right  ? 

I  will  try  your  suggestion  to  drive  it  back  to  "  its  ancestral  species,"  if  I  can. 

There  is  this  about  red  oats  that  I  would  like  explained.  Why  is  it,  that  it 
tends  each  year  to  produce  more  and  more  of  a  kind  of  black  oat  ? 

This  is  the  experience  of  not  only  myself,  but  of  all  farmers  with  whom  I  have 
conversed  on  the  subject. 

In  connection  with  the  oat  question,  I  would  .say  that  there  are  luore  planted 
and  a  better  crop  will  be  made  than  in  any  two  years  together,  for  our  County, 
and  I  think  wo  are  in  a  great  measure  indebted  to  you  for  it,  and  this  is  not  all ; 
those  who  have  planted  this  year  will  plant  more  next  fall,  and  those  who  have 
never  planted  will  drop  into  line.  Tlie  wheat  crop  will  not  bs  good  on  account  of 
rust.  Corn  is  looking  remarkably  well ;  cotton  generally  a  good  stand,  and  being 
put  in  order,  the  seasons  being  quite  fiivorable. 

Tell  "  D.  F.",  Montgomery,  Ala.,  page  184,  April  number,  that  if  he  can  by  any 
means  get  hold  of  the  report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  1867,  he  will 
find  on  page  283,  under  heading  of  "  Model  Farm  Buildings,"  as  you  say,  an 
"omnibus"  description  for  same,  or  if  he  can  procure  "  The  Book  of  the  Farm,"  of 
"  The  Farmer's  Library,"  vol.  2, 1846,  page  105,  he  will  get  the  same  information. 
Orangeburg  County,  S.  C,  May  24th,  1876.  "  R.  L." 
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Answer. — The  sample  head  seut  us  is  what  farmers  usually  call  "  sturdy."  It 
can  readily  be  detected  when  the  grain  begins  to  stool  and  can  then  more  easily  be 
eradicated  than  later.  "  Cheat,"  as  we  understand  it,  has  a  head  more  nearly  re- 
sembling oats,  and  is  a  more  tender  plant.  Stock  of  all  kinds  eat  cheat  voracious- 
ly. They  do  not  eat  sturdy  so  well.  We  almost  believe  that  cheat  (the  oat  head- 
ed variety)  would  make  an  invaluable  winter  pasturage  for  sheep  and  cattle. 

"  Old  folks"  say,  sturdy,  if  eaten,  will  affect  the  eye  sight  of  both  man  and  beast. 

We  have  frequently  heard  the  complaint,  that  red  oats  will  turn  black  in  a 
lower  latitude  than  this.  They  do  not  here,  and  it  is  possible  the  climate  or  soil 
produces  the  effect  referred  to.  To  remedy  this  we  would  advise  our  friends  to 
change  their  seed  every  two  or  three  years. 

We  rejoice  to  hear  of  fine  oat  crops  everywhere.  If  the  farmers  will  only  house 
and  husband  them  carefully  there  will  at  least  be  no  excuse  for  poor  plough  ani- 
mals another  season.  Oats  will  keep  mules  and  horses  fat  during  the  heaviest 
ploughing,  and  oat  straw  housed  before  being  weather  beaten,  is  equal  to,  if  not 
better,  than  corn  fodder.  If  every  farmer  will  be  sure  to  grow  oats  enough  to  feed 
his  mules  and  horses  the  entire  year,  there  will  be  no  trouble  on  the  corn  question, 
for  it  takes  but  little  corn  to  feed  a  laborer  the  year  round.  One  mule  will  eat 
and  require  as  much  as  six  able  bodied  men. — [Ed.  R.  C] 


Commercial  Fertilizers. 


We  republish  from  the  Anderson  Intelligencer  the  following  article  upon  Com- 
mercial Fertilizers,  which  will  repay  perusal.  The  writer  says  some  good  things, 
and  makes  some  good  points,  but  he  is  evidently,  like  the  "  rest  of  mankind,"  not 
thoroughly  versed  in  the  manufacture  of  these  articles,  nor  is  he  an  adept  in  agri- 
cultural chemistry.  What  he  says,  however,  is  very  well  said,  and  deserves  the 
consideration  of  our  farmers.  He  is  on  the  right  road,  and  we  hope  he  will  travel 
it,  and  induce  others  to  follow  him. 

Cominunities  of  farmers  should  co-operate  with  each  other,  select  some  reliable 
house  or  manufacturer,  buy  extensively  from  that  firm,  and  hold  it  responsible 
always  for  a  first  class  fertilizei".  There  are  enough  farmers  to  keep  all  the  manu- 
facturers busy,  and  by  co-operation  they  would  surely  secure  a  good  article. 
Buying  promiscuously,  is  like  buying  a  pig  in  a  bag.  We  once  bought  on  time 
three  tons  of  Alta  Vela  Guano.  The  whole  three  tons  proved  to  be  not  worth  the 
trouble  of  distributing.  We  bought  because  of  their  recommendations ;  but  "  credit " 
saved  us  that  time,  for  we  did  not,  and  never  will,  pay  for  those  three  tons  of  dirt. 

The  Intelligencer  correspondent  says  : 

The  first  guano  I  ever  saw,  my  father  brought  home  with  him  from  a  wagon 
trip  to  and  from  Augusta,  Georgia,  about  the  year  1853.  I  remember  having 
stood  by  and  saw  him  put  it  all,  which  was  about  a  pint,  under  two  hills  of  corn. 
He  said  it  was  a  wonderful  thing,  and  would  make  almost  anything  grow  every- 
where. I  was  then  a  tolerably  large  barefooted  boy,  and,  of  course,  was  desirous 
of  having  some  early  whiskers,  and  asked  him  if  he  thought  it  would  make  whis- 
kers grow.     Now,  some  of  us  expect  as  unreasonable  things  of  guano  to  day  as  we 
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did  then.  When  we  get  a  bag  of  guano,  our  conduct  about  it  and  with  it  would 
lead  a  stranger  to  it  to  think  it  a  bag  of  salvation  ;  but  it  sometimes  proves  to  be 
the  reverse  of  salvation — damnation.  Why  this?  'Tis  i'rora  various  causes.  Fail- 
ure comes  ofteuer  from  not  having  a  knowledge  of  itii  use  than  any  other.  Some- 
times we  are  miserably  swindled.  It  is  a  well  authenticated  fact,  that  some 
fertilizers  sold  in  this  country  for  fifty  dollars  per  ton,  do  not  contain  ten  dollars 
worth  of  commercial  value  to  the  farmer,  although  the  agent  who  sells  this  stuff 
may  be,  and  is  very  often,  as  badly  duped  in  it  as  the  man  who  buys  it  for  use. 
The  agent  in  selling  it  reads  over  to  the  fiirmer  or  local  agent  who  buys  it  his  tags, 
or  refers  him  to  the  brand  on  his  sacks,  which  reads  to  some  of  us  farmers  about 
like  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  before  Belshazzar  did  to  him.  or  some  of  those 
labels  on  the  large  bottles  in  the  drug  store — all  dog  latin  to  us;  or  the  agent  may 
hand  vou  a  whole  newspaper  full  of  certificates  about  his  guano.  Now,  in  order 
to  prove  that  some  of  it  is  not  worth  more  than  ten  dollars  per  ton,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  doubt  any  one  of  these  certificates.  For  illustration,  one  dollar's  worth  of 
sulphate  of  lime,  common  plaster,  sown  on  an  acre  of  grass,  has  been  known  actu- 
ally to  double  the  yield.  Sometimes  it  may  be  one  thing  lacking,  .sometimes 
another,  and  sometimes  it  may  be  many. 

"  Cut  the  coat  according  to  the  cloth,"  is  the  illustration  I  will  use  at  this  place, 
for  nature  always  cuts  her  coat  according  to  the  cloth.  Suppose  you  were  going  to 
have  a  coat  made,  and  go  buy  a  bolt  of  lining,  a  whole  card  or  box  of  buttons, 
and  a  quantity  of  all  sorts  of  thread,  and  but  three  yards  of  the  coat  cloth  ;  why 
the  tailor  sees  at  once  you  havn't  cloth  enough  for  any  kind  of  coat  but  a  short 
one,  and  acts  accordingly,  by  making  you  a  short  coat.  Now,  nature  understands 
her  business  in  the  same  way  the  tailor  does  his.  Nature  acts  according  to  the 
means  in  hand,  and  if  any  one  of  the  constituents  necessary  to  grow  the  plants  be 
lacking,  or  in  too  small  quantity  to  make  a  full  crop,  of  course  a  full  crop  will  not 
be  made,  no  matter  what  sort  of  seasons  or  working  the  crop  may  get.  We  may 
spend  fifty  dollars  to  get  ten  dollars  worth  of  some  lacking  material  in  the  soil,  as 
we  did  buy  largely  of  the  lining  and  other  materials,  and  did  not  get  enough 
cloth — the  truth  is,  we  do  not  understand  our  business.  Farmers,  study  your 
business ;  make  your  occupation  a  profession.  It  is  not  necessary  for  the  farmer 
to  consult  the  chemist  or  geologist,  and  get  him  to  analyze  the  soil  in  onler  to  see 
what  it  needs  to  grow  certain  plants.  The  analysis  of  the  soil  is  not  every  time 
satisfactory  ;  it  tells  you  what  is  in  the  soil,  but  it  cannot  say  whether  it  is  all  iu  , 
an  available  form  or  not.  The  best  way  to  find  out  what  is  lacking  is  to  gather 
up  a  knowledge  of  previous  condition  and  treatment  of  the  land — h  arn  what  kind 
of  manure  has  been  applied,  if  any — what  crops  have  been  taken  ofi'the  land,  and 
whether  they  were  good  ones  or  not;  if  the  land  did  produce  a  good  crop  of  any 
kind,  and  is  now  failing,  it  is  evident  that  you  must  return  to  the  soil  some  of  those 
ingredients  contained  in  the  plant  taken  off.  Here  is  where  agricultural  chem- 
istry is  of  use  to  the  farmer;  it  tells  you  what  is  contained  in  all  agricultural 
plants,  also  what  is  contained  in  all  manures,  and  many  other  things  of  the  highest 
importance  to  the  farmer. 

If  the  land  does  not  produce  a  good  crop  of  any  kind,  it  needs  all  the  ingre- 
dients found  in  a  high  grade  fertilizer,  probably  with  the  addition  of  humus,  leaf 
mould,  or  something  to  hold  moisture,  and  in  sandy  soil  we  need  carbon,  or  red 
clay,  to  retain  the  fertilizer.  On  land  that  has  been  previously  highly  manured 
with  stable  manure,  cotton  seed,  or  any  of  the  highly  ammoniated  manures,  dis- 
solved bone,  I  have  found,  will  do  equally  as  well  as  the  more  costly  ammoniated 
fertilizers.  Experiments  on  a  small  scale  are  a  good  way  to  learn,  but  when  prac- 
ticed on  a  large  scale,  I  found  it  to  be  very  costly.  Once  I  lost  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  in  one  effort  to  grow  a  crop  of  corn  with  commercial  fertilizers, 
when,  if  I  had  spent  a  few  dollars  in  good  agricultural  books,  I  might  have  saved 
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the  money  and  learned  the  same  thing,  though  when  we  pay  high  for  learning  in 
this  way,  we  remember  it  better  ;  this  is  the  consolation  I  have  left.  Space  and 
time  makes  me  unwillingly  leave  these  subjects  unfinished. 

We  will  now  take  an  inside  view  of  the  manufacturing  of  commercial  fertilizers. 
I  have  frequently  heard  men  of  note,  who  ought  to  have  known  better,  make  the 
remark  that  the  highest  grade  fertilizers  do  not  cost  the  factory  more  than  ten  or 
twelve  dollars  per  ton.  'Tis  left  for  me  or  some  one  else  to  say  that  such  gentle- 
men do  not  know  the  principles  of  the  manufacturing,  or  what  constitutes  a  high 
grade  ferliliaor.  We  pay  five  to  six  dollars  per  ton  to  get  our  wheat  ground  after 
carrying  it  to  the  mill.  Now,  it  surely  does  cost  at  least  twice  as  much  to  grind  a 
phosphate  rock,  as  large  and  hard  as  they  are,  to  the  fineness  of  meal  or  flour.  In 
tlie  first  place,  the  phosphate  rocks  are  brought  or  delivered  to  the  factory  for  so 
much,  then  they  are  dried  by  a  process,  then  put  through  a  powerful  crushing 
machine,  then  into  the  mill  stone  for  grinding.  Wlien  it  comes  out  of  the  mill  it 
is  called  bone  meal,  bone  flour,  or  bone  dust,  owing  to  the  degree  of  its  fineness,  (it 
will  be  remembered  that  all  these  phosphate  rocks  were,  and  are  yet,  the  remains 
of  the  bones  of  animals.)  'Tis  seen  that  bone  meal  will  cost  much  more  than  ten 
dollars  per  ton.  After  we  get  the  ground  bone  we  have  only  the  base,  or  ground 
work  of  a  high  grade  fertilizer.  We  add  to  the  ground  bone  a  certain  quantity  of 
sulphuric  acid  to  melt  or  dissolve  it.  'Tis  then  called  dissolved  bone  or  acid  phos- 
phate To  the  dissolved  bone  we  add  ammonia  and  sometimes  potash.  Granting 
the  quantity  supplied  in  proper  proportions,  we  have  a  high  grade  fertilizer.  The 
sulphur  and  nitrate  useil  in  making  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  muriate  of  potash, 
from  which  potash  is  gotten,  are  all  imported  from  foreign  countries,  and  must 
cost  something  to  get  them.  The  ammonia  is  generally  obtained  from  meat  scraps 
of  the  pork  houses,  Peruvian  guano,  or  fish  scraps.  AH  these  add  something  to 
the  cost  of  manufacturing  a  high  grade  fertilizer. 

Of  all  the  games  of  swindling,  that  of  the  manufacturing  of  commercial  fertil- 
izers are  the  easiest  played.  Our  State  authorities  have  made  an  imperfect  eflbrt 
to  protect  the  farmers  from  this  imposition,  by  appointing  a  State  inspector  of  fer- 
tilizers. Now,  if  the  inspector  were  to  carry  out  the  work  in  the  rigid  manner  that 
his  duty  requires  him,  much  good  might  be  done,  but  from  our  observation  in 
materials  coming  from  under  tags  with  his  signature  on  them,  leads  us  to  have  a 
loud  suspicion  that  something  is  wrong  somewhere. 

.  The  strength  or  quality  of  a  fertilizer  cannot  be  told  by  either  the  color  or 
smell.  The  color  comes  from  the  absorbent  used — sulphate  of  lime,  alumina  and 
carbon  are  the  ones  commonly  used.  Sulphate  of  lime,  common  plaster,  leaves  it 
in  its  natural  color ;  alumina,  common  red  clay  color;  cai'bon  and  charcoal  dust 
leave  it  black.  Alumina  is  nothing  more  than  common  clay  ;  carbon  can  be  had 
from  charcoal,  woods,  earth,  or  decayed  vegetable  matter.  All  these  are  good 
things  for  the  soil,  also  good  absorbents  of  both  ammonia  and  water,  but  the 
ammonia  is  in  a  more  volatile  form  in  the  shape  of  carbonate  than  sulphate.  This 
is  one  reason  why  the  dark  articles  generally  smell  stronger  than  the  ethers.  The 
prime  object  of  using  what  some  call  absorbents,  is  to  absorb  money  out  of  the 
farmer's  pocket. 

It  is  very  easy  to  take  marl,  plaster,  red  clay,  and  charcoal,  or  either  of  these 
with  charcoal,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  dead  rats,  cats,  or  something  else,  and 
make  a  fertilizer  equal  in  smell,  or  rich  looks,  as  a  high  grade  fertilizer.  So  it  will 
be  seen  that  buying  guano  is  very  much  like  buying  sausage.  You  don't  know 
how  many  pups  or  cats  are  in  the  sausage ;  so  it  is  in  buying  guano.  See  that  you 
buy  from  a  good,  reliable  firm  or  factory,  with  a  sufficient  guarantee  to  operate 
upon  if  necessary.  If  we  can  so  manage  as  to  have  our  fertilizers  tested  in  our 
County,  the  above  precautions  are  not  necessary. 

We  farmers  are  partly   in  fault  in  getting  swindled  with  guano  —we  ask  for 
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something  cheap,  and  we  get  it.  We  may  go  into  a  store  to  buy  a  pair  of  pants ; 
the  clerk  will  price  them  to  us  from  two  dollars  to  eight  dollars,  but  in  this  case  we 
know  why  they  are  higher,  but  in  the  case  of  the  fertilizers  we  are  slow  to  learu. 
There  is  nothing  like  knowing  what  you  want  first,  and  then  buying  it  as  cheap  as 
you  can,  but  be  sure  you  get  it.  If  a  company  or  factory  send  out  a  good  article 
this  season,  it  is  no  guarantee  that  they  will  do  so  next,  unless  they  are  a  strictly 
reliable  firm.  I  have  noticed  that  some  firms  in  praising  their  fertilizer,  speak  of 
its  doing  as  much,  if  not  more  good  the  second,  and  even  the  third  year,  than  the 
first.  This  shows  that  the  article  is  in  a  low  state  of  solubility,  and  will  not 
become  of  use  to  the  plant  until  the  acids  of  the  earth  have  decomposed  it  or 
made  it  in  an  available  form,  fit  for  the  use  of  plants  Bone  meal  will  show  on 
land  for  five  years  for  the  same  reason.  When  this  is  the  case  it  lacks  sulphuric 
acid,  which  would  dissolve  it,  and  make  it  all,  or  nearly  so,  of  use  to  the  plant  at 
once.  Again,  I  have  heard  them  say  guano  Avas  made  from  pure  South  American, 
or  some  other  bir/  bone,  far  away  from  home.  Now,  a  bone,  or  bone  phosphate 
of  lime,  is  the  same  thing  in  South  Carolina  as  it  is  in  South  America. 

I  will  now  say  to  my  fellow  farmers  that  I  am  with  you  in  all  efforts  to  do  good 
in  buying  guano  as  cheap  as  it  can  be  had,  and  preserve  its  quality;  but  if  the 
reckless  efforts  in  buying  cheap  stuff,  disregarding  quality,  continues,  we  will  soon 
run  it  into  a  genuine  article  of  marl,  or  something  worse,  and  thereby  injure,  if 
not  break  down,  the  more  honorable  factories,  and  at  the  same  time  do  a  great 
injury  to  ourselves,  the  agriculturist,  the  great  driving  wheel  of  all  the  civilized 
world. 


Germaa   Millet. 


The  whole  South  seems  this  year  to  have  run  somewhat  wild  on  the  culture  of 
German  millet.  Well,  if  it  is  a  panacea  for  our  ailments,  do  let  us  cultivate  it. 
But  we  have  a  sort  of  inkling  that  it  will  never  become  a  general  or  popular  crop. 
We  do  not  wish  to  decry  it,  but  we  will  lay  a  wager,  that  any  farmer  may  take  two 
acres  of  same  quality  land,  plant  one  in  sorghum,  sow  the  other  in  German 
millet,  and  give  both  the  attention  they  deserve  to  perfect  their  cultivation  and 
product,  and  the  sorghum  .syrup  will  sell  for  more  net  money  than  the  millet  hay. 
AVho  will  test  the  experiment? 

A  writer  in  the  Farmer's  Home  Journal,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  says  : 

"  This  most  valuable  grass,  Pauicum  Germanicum,  was  introduced  into  this  coun- 
try only  a  few  years  ago,  while  it  has  been  grown  in  the  Euiopean  States  with 
great  success,  and  to  a  considerable  extent,  for  a  long  while.  It  closely  resembles  the 
Hungarian  grass  and  belongs  to  the  same  genus.  The  difference  between  the  two 
grasses  can  be  seen  in  the  formation  of  their  si)ikes ;  while  on  the  former  the  spike 
is  composed  of  many  clusters  of  seeds  or  spikelets,  on  that  of  the  latter,  the  seeds 
are  distributed  around  the  stem  singly,  as  is  the  case  with  the  well-known  timothy. 

As  a  general  thing,  the  sj)ikes  or  heads  of  the  German  millet  are  much  longer 
than  those  of  the  Hungarian  grass,  and  the  plant  attains  a  greater  height 
under  like  circumstances. 

In  Germany  this  grass  is  grown  i)rincipally  fov  soiling  purj)oses.  In  the  green 
state,  milch  cows  and  other  stock  relish  it  very  much  on  account  of  its  luxuriant, 
tender  and  juicy  leaves ;  it  makes  an  excellent  hay,  however,  and  all  kijids  of 
stock  will  do  well   on    it  if  cut  at  the  riy;ht  time  and  well  cured.     Its  nutritive 
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qualities  may  be  pretty  accurately  ascertained  from  the  follovviug  aualysis  of  the 
seed,  by  Roleck.     One  liuiulred  parts  ooutaiu  : 

Potash 958 

Soda  131 

Magnesia 7.G6 

Lime 0.8G 

Phosphoric  acid 18  19 

Sulphuric  acid 0.35 

Silica 59  63 

Peroxide  of  iron 0.63 

Chloride  of  sodium 1.13 

Loss  0  36 


100,00 


It  will  be  perceived  at  once  that  this  grass  is  rather  an  exhaustive  crop.  To  ob- 
tain a  good  yield,  the  land  to  be  sown  should  be  in  a  good  state  of  fertility  and 
well  cultivated  ;  it  should  be  rich  in  the  mineral  ingredients  enumerated  in  the 
above  analysis,  and  particularly  the  phosphates  and  ammonia,  and  any  deficiency 
should  be  made  good  by  fertilizers  containing  them.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  period  of  its  vegetation  is  comparatively  shoi't,  and  that,  in  consequence,  it  will 
require  more  food  in  a  given  time  than  a  perennial  plant ;  hence — only,  then,  a  good 
crop  can  be  expected,  when  a  jyreponderatiiig  quantity  of  its  food  is  equally  distributed 
through  the  {and  in  a  state  fit  for  assimilation. 

German  millet  will  endure  a  drought  better  than  most  any  other  grasses  :  it  will 
remain  green  till  the  seed  ripens,  when  it  should  be  cut  without  delay,  cured  and 
hauled  to  the  barn  as  soon  as  it  will  possibly  do. 

It  may  be  grown  on  light  and  dry  soils,  but  it  will  attain  its  greatest  luxuriance 
in  bottom  lands  or  rich  loams. 

The  seed  may  be  sown  at  any  time  from  the  latter  part  of  May  till  July  1st,  at 
the  rate  of  one-half  bushel  to  the  acre,  if  intended  for  hay.  For  soiling  purposes  it 
is  advantageous  to  sow  several  successive  crops  two  or  three  weeks  apart.  It 
will  yield  on  rich  land,  and,  provided,  the  season  is  favorable,  from  thirty  to  thirty- 
five  bushels  of  seed  per  acre. 

Common  millet  (Panicum  Miliaceum)  is  also  grown  very  extensively  in  Europe, 
but  as  far  as  your  correspondent  knows,  only  for  soiling  purposes  and  the  seed.  It 
will  yield  from  sixty  to  seventy  bushels  of  seed  per  acre  on  rich  laud,  but  as  the 
plant  seldom  grows  over  two  feet  high,  it  is  natural  that  German  millet  is  preferred 
for  hay 

The  supposition  that  the  chinch-bug  may  be  produced  by  the  cultivation  of 
German  millet,  is  erroneous ;  it  is  opposed  to  all  scientific  teachings  and  without 
any  foundation  whatever. 

It  may  be  possible  that  the  chinch-bug  prefers  to  live  on  this  plant,  as  the 
Colorado  potato-bug  does  on  the  potato  vine,  and  should  this  be  the  case,  means 
must  be  found  out  and  employed  to  destroy  it. 

In  conclusion,  allow  rae  to  sum  up  the  benefits  derived  from  the  cultivation  of 
this  valuable  forage  plant. 

1.  It  enables  the  farmer  to  keep  more  cattle  than  he  could  by  the  cultivation  of 
any  other  grass,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  lucerne,  grown  on  the  same  area. 

2.  By  feeding  more  cattle  than  he  could  do  otherwise,  he  increases  the  size  of 
his  dungheap,  which  is  of  great  importance,  and 

3  It  will  provide  him  with  a  good  supply  of  hay  in  a  season  when  other  grasses 
have  failed." 
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We  publish,  with  pleasure,  the  following  corumunication,  but  thiuk  it  a  misnomer 
to  call  it,  as  our  friend  has,  "  The  Other  Side,"  for  we  think  it  is  the  first  side  of 
the  subject  introduced. 

Our  friend  writes  as  if  replying  to  our  remarks  in  the  May  number,  which  we 
see  he  entirely  misunderstands  We  only  asserted  that  Sea  Island  Cotton  was  a 
valuable  crop.  If  "  thirty  or  forty  cents"  a  pound  for  cotton  does  not  prove  it 
valuable,  we  would  like  to  know  what  would.  We  never  advised  Northern  farm- 
ers to  come  to  South  Carolina  to  grow  Sea  Island  Cotton,  but  simply  come  there 
and  invest  their  money,  remain  as  pupils  until  climatized,  meantime  study  the 
negro  character,  and  then  inaugurate  some  new  enterprise,  (growing  the  basket 
willow  for  instance,)  and  they  would  find  money  in  it. 

Our  friend  must  admit  the  rich  alluvial  lands  of  our  coast  are  comparatively 
abandoned,  and  we  know  as  well  as  he  the  cause  of  it.  But  should  they  be  allowed 
to  go  to  a  desert  waste  because  Sea  Island  Cotton  cannot  be  grown  upon  them 
profitably  ?  Certainly  not.  Then  let  us  by  all  means  hold  out  inducements  to 
farmers  from  abroad  to  come  and  settle  there,  and  reclaim  that  once  rich  and 
happy  land.  If  this  cannot  be  done  by  growing  Sea  Island  Cotton,  let  us  try 
something  else  But  there  is  one  thing  of  which  we  are  assured,  enterprising  men 
will  never  go  and  invest  money  where  those  "  to  the  manor  born"  publish  abroad 
that  "  we  have  failed,"  "  there  is  no  money  in  planting  here,"  and  the  like.  Our 
policy  is  always  to  look  on  the  bright  side  of  things,  and  put  the  lest  foot 
foremost. 

Our  friend  says  : 

Editor  of  the  Rural  Carolinian  ;  I  see  in  the  May  number  of  your 
magazine  an  article  headed  "Sea Island  Cotton."  As  I  have  had.  I  suppose,  more 
experience  in  the  article  than  you,  being  one  of  the  manor  born,  I  think  I  am  bet- 
ter able  to  advise. 

Let  me,  therefore,  ask  a  small  place  in  the  Rural  to  do  a  "  Yankee  farmer"  a 
favor,  by  cautioning  him  to  think  well  before  he  takes  the  step  you  assure  him  he 
will  be  so  successful  in.  But  if  he  is  willing  to  run  the  risk,  we  will  be  most  happy 
to  receive  him,  and  hope  at  the  end  of  the  "  single  year"  he  will  not,  like  his  prede- 
cessors, be  too  glad  to  quit,  but  will  teach  us  how  to  make  money  also. 

If  the  Sea  Island  Cotton  was  as  valuable  as  you  suppose,  it  would  be  well 
enough  to  write  as  you  do  about  it,  but  where  the  supply  exceeds  the  demaud,  as 
in  this  case,  you  know  the  effect  on  the  article  produced.  Let  any  "  Yankee 
farmer"  have  two  years'  crop  on  the  market  and  not  be  able  to  sell  them,  though 
he  is  willing  to  take  a  third  lass  than  the  year  before,  and  I  think  he  will  be  for 
trying  "  any  other  possible  legitimate  investment,"  or  go  back  "  hum." 

If  you  ask  how  is  it  that  so  much  more  of  it  was  raised  before  the  war  than  now 
and  still  they  do  not  want  it?  and  why  did  it  pay  then  and  not  now?  I  will 
mention  two  of  what  I  consider  the  most  important  reasons. 
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The  cottou  faiuiue,  pioeluced  by  the  late  war,  induced  parlies  to  cultivate  it  in 
various  other  countries,  as  Egypt,  Peru,  etc.  When  the  war  closed  we  had  that 
immense  area  added  to  the  Sea  Island  growing  region,  which  increased  the  supply 
vastly,  without  much,  if  any,  of  an  increase  of  demand. 

And,  again,  the  improvement  in  the  machinery  for  spinning  the  yarn  has  been 
such  that  by  mixing  the  Sea  Islands  with  substitutes  (as  the  Egyptians  and  others 
are  called,)  and  also  with  short  cotton,  one  bag  goes  as  far  now  as  three  did 
formerly. 

The  price  of  long  cotton  has  been  going  down  steadily  every  year  since  the  war, 
which,  to  me,  is  one  of  the  most  conclusive  proofs  that  there  is  too  much  of  it 
raised.  At  any  rate  we  cannot  afford  to  raise  it  at  present  prices,  thirty  to  forty 
cents  There  are  other  items  I  would  like  to  mention  about  the  Sea  Island  king, 
but  as  I  fear  I  have  already  trespassed  too  far,  I  must  now  close  by  asking  our 
"  Yankee  farmer,"  please  when  he  comes  to  bring  some  seed  that  he  makes  money 
at,  to  exchange  with  us,  for  I  expect  he  will  want  it  too,  at  the  end  of  the  ''  single 
year,"  as  by  that  time  he  will  have  seen  that  the  "  means  and  policy  "  have  already 
been  here,  but  the  price  is  wanting. 

SUNNY  SIDE. 

Edisto  Island,  May  16th.  1S76. 
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It  seems  that  the  hue  and  cry  against  farmers  for  living  on  bought  corn  extends 
away  up  Northeast,  as  well  as  throughout  the  South,  for  the  Boston  Journal  of 
Chemistry,  in  the  following  article,  contends  there  is  far  more  nutrition  in  the  yellow 
New  England  corn  than  there  is  in  corn  from  the  Northwest,  mixed  as  it  is  with 
cobs  and  dirt  and  other  extraneous  substances.  We  have  tried  growing  the  yellow 
corn  from  New  England,  and  succeeded  very  well  with  it,  but  we  never  fancied  it 
as  an  article  of  diet,  first,  from  its  color,  and  especially  because  it  so  nearly  resem- 
bled the  Japan  pea  in  one  peculiarity — the  more  it  was  cooked  the  less  thoroughly 
cooked  it  tasted.  This  was  observable  to  the  negroes  who  ate  it,  and  discarded  it, 
because  "  they  couldn't  cook  it  dun." 

The  Jour-ml  says  corn  meal  is  more  nutritious  than  wheat  flour,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  important  articles  of  diet.  Once  upon  a  time  this  was  the  verdict  of  the 
corn  bread  consumers  of  the  South.  Time  and  again  have  we  heard  slaves  say, 
flour  did  not  satisfy  the  laboring  man  as  well  as  corn  meal.  This  may  be  true,  but 
we  "  never  could  be  fooled  with  corn  bread  when  there  were  biscuits  on  the  table." 

Anterior  to  1848  the  nations  of  Europe  seldom  ever  saw  corn  or  corn  meal,  and 
millions  of  robust  Europeans  never  to  this  day  have  eaten  an  ounce  of  corn  bread. 
So  that  corn  is  no  more  an  essential  to  man  than  it  is  to  beast,  and  though  it  may 
be  styled  the  great  American  crop,  it  is  one  for  which  we  have  always  felt  inclined 
to  hunt  a  substitute.  We  consider  it  the  most  exhaustive  and  least  remunerative 
crop  we  grow,  except  upon  lands  peculiarly  suited  to  its  growth. 
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The  Journal  says : 

The  prejudice  existing  against  the  use  of  maize  as  au  article  of  human  food, 
amoug  certain  chisses  of  people,  is  surprising,  and  this  prejudice  is  based  on  igno- 
rance. Our  corn  is  seldom  found  in  Irish  or  English  kitchens,  although  millions 
of  bushels  are  exported  to  England  every  year.  The  people  there  are  strangers  to 
those  New  England  luxuries,  corn  bread  and  puddings,  and  we  suppose  it  will  be 
a  long  time  before  they  will  know  anything  of  them. 

Indian  corn  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  healthful  articles  of  human  food 
that  a  beneficent  Providence  has  bestowed  upon  man  ;  and  to  its  high  nutritive 
value  is  due  in  a  large  degree  the  strength  and  vigor  of  the  race  of  men  who  laid 
the  foundations  of  this  great  republic.  It  was  much  more  largely  used  fifty  or  one 
hundred  years  ago  than  now,  as  fine  wheat  flour,  for  some  not  well-founded  reason, 
has  usurped  its  place  in  bread  making.  In  the  several  forms,  however,  of  hulled 
corn,  popped  corn,  hominy,  samp,  corn  starch,  maizena,  etc.,  vast  quantities  are 
consumed  by  all  classes  of  people. 

Meal  from  Indian  corn  contains  more  than  four  times  as  much  oleaginous  matter 
as  wheat  flour,  more  starch,  and  nearly  as  much  nitrogenous  material;  consequently 
in  all  cold  climates  it  is  admirably  adapted  to  sustain  the  system  by  furnishing 
heat-forming  compounds.  The  oil  gives  warmth,  the  nitrogenous  principle  gives 
muscular  strength.  The  combination  of  alimentary  compounds  in  Indian  corn 
renders  it  alone  the  mixed  diet  capable  of  sustaining  man  under  the  most  extraor- 
dinary circumstances.  It  holds  the  elementary  principles  which  constitute  the 
basis  of  organic  life.  In  this  particular  it  is  more  remarkable  than  any  other 
vegetable  production  known  to  man.  There  is  a  large  number  of  dishes  of  which 
corn  meal  forms  the  basis,  which  are  exceedingly  palatable.  What,  for  instance,  is 
more  delicious  than  cold  corn  pudding  cut  in  slices  and  fried  in  sweet  butter  and 
lard  ?  Hot  corn-cakes,  when  properly  and  skilfully  made,  are  almost  universally 
regarded  as  a  luxury,  and  Boston  brown  bread  is  famous  everywhere  in  the  coun- 
try. The  reason  why  corn  meal  is  not  more  largely  used  at  the  present  time  is 
that  it  is  quite  difficult  to  obtain  it  of  dealers  or  grocers  in  a  perfectly  pure  and 
sweet  state.  Millers  grind  the  corn  jxs  it  comes  from  the  West,  mixed  with  portions 
of  the  cob  and  saturated  with  dust  and  dirt,  and  this  is  sold  for  kitchen  as  well  as 
for  stable  use.  Much  of  the  Western  corn  is  damaged  in  transportation,  an<l  this 
is  ground  up  with  that  which  is  sound.  If  good,  sweet,  Northern  corn  is  properly 
ground  in  an  old-fashioned  stone  mill,  after  being  winnowed  to  free  it  from  dust, 
a  meal  will  result  of  a  rich  golden  color,  and  no  dish  can  be  prepared  from  it  which 
^vnll  not  be  palatable  and  most  nutritious  In  our  family  we  use  the  Lakeside- 
grown  corn,  selected  for  domestic  use,  pass  it  after  it  is  shelled  through  a  winnowing 
machine,  and  have  it  ground  between  millstones  which  have  been  revolving  for 
probably  half  a  century.  In  this  way  we  secure  meal  in  its  highest  perfection,  and 
this  is  what  ought  to  be  accessible  to  all  families. 

In  trials  at  the  farm  to  test  the  comparative  value  of  meal  from  home-grown 
corn  and  that  from  commercial  sources,  when  fed  to  cows  and  other  animals,  we 
have  learned  that  the  nutritive  value  of  the  former  is  nearly  double  that  of  the 
latter,  and  this  practical  result  confirms  analytical  results.  The  ditfereuce  between 
the  specimens  from  the  two  sources  is  most  suri)rising.  Farmers  who  are  so  foolish 
as  to  go  into  the  market  to  purchase  corn  and  meal  for  their  animals  should  under- 
stand the  great  difference  in  nutritive  value  between  what  they  can  raise  aiul  what 
they  i)urchase. 
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We  are  uot  prepared  to  vouch  for  the  correctness  of  the  views  of  the  following 
interesting  article  from  the  Rural  Neiv  Yorkei\  As,  however,  this  has  been  a  late 
sprini^  and  cro[)3  so  far  backward,  that  much  corn  is  not  yet  "  laid  by,"  every 
farmer  can,  for  himself,  test  the  experiment,  and  report  result.  We  caution  our 
readers,  however,  to  use  "common  sense"  and  "judicious  practice,"  for  so  surely 
as  old  corn  is  deeply  ploughed  in  hot.  dry  weather,  so  surely  will  a  damaged  crop 
be  the  effect.  But  if  a  field  of  corn  could  be  laid  by  with  deep  and  close  plough- 
ing, and  receive  immediately  afterwards  a  good  soaking  rain,  we  have  little  doubt 
but  that  the  yield  would  be  increased.  And  it  is  simply  because  of  the  continuous 
presence  of  water  that  those  flower  pot  experiments  of  the  Neiv  Yorker  succeed  as 
they  do.  We  hope  some  of  our  readers  will  test  this  experiment  this  month,  and 
let  us  hear  the  result. 

The  Neto  Yorker  says  : 

In  a  report  of  experiments  made  at  Waishaum  Farm,  Mass.,  given  in  the  Scien- 
tific Farmer,  we  find  some  remarks  on  root  pruning  corn,  which  are  quite  at  vari- 
ance with  the  belief  held  by  many  of  our  practical  farmers.  Still  we  have  always 
contended  that  cultivating  corn  late  in  the  season  was  more  beneficial  than  injuri- 
ous, even  if  a  few  of  the  longer  roots  were  cut  or  broken  off*  But  here  is  what  our 
scientists  have  to  say  on  the  subject : 

With  reference  to  the  corn  crop,  to  cultivate  well  is  to  cultivate  close  to  the 
growing  crop,  and  this  that  we  may  cut  or  sever  the  young  rootlets,  cause  them  to 
branch,  and  thus  more  completely  occupy  the  interstices  of  the  soil.  When  the 
root  of  an  apple  tree  is  cut  off",  numerous  small  roots  are  pushed  from  the  buds 
latent  in  the  bark  on  the  tree  side,  and  in  the  place  of  the  removed  root  we  have 
soon  developed  numerous  fibrous  branches  which  proceed  to  extend  their  feeding 
fibrils  into  the  soil,  and  we  find  an  immense  amount  of  fresh  feeding  surface  occu- 
pying the  place  of  the  removed  portion,  whose  functions  had  become  inert  through 
age.  In  a  similar  manner  with  the  corn  plant,  the  long,  straggling  roots  which 
occur  in  natural  course  through  the  root  pruning  are  caused  to  branch,  and  thus 
offer  a  larger  feeding  surface  to  the  soil  than  they  otherwise  would. 

That  this  is  so  we  have  reason  to  believe  through  a  course  of  experiments  on 
plants  growing  in  water,  and  in  pots  during  the  past  winter,  as  well  as  from  careful 
observation  in  the  field  plants  which  occupied  last  year's  corn  field.  When  ger- 
minating corn  was  suspended  over  a  glass  of  water,  the  roots  were  perceived  to 
extend,  without  developinc;,'  root  hairs,  until  the  nutriment  contained  in  the  seed 
had  apparently  been  exhausted.  When  this  period  arrived,  root  hairs  soon  showed 
themselves  on  the  smooth,  white  and  cylindrical  roots,  appearing  first  at  a  distance 
from  the  extremity,  and  developing  downward  with  the  growth  of  the  root.  When 
the  extremity  of  the  root  was  nipped  off",  the  effect  was  to  develop  the  root  hairs  on 
the  remaining  portion  to  a  large  extent  and  in  many  instances  the  straight  root 
became  branched  before  the  experiment  was  closed,  through  an  inability  from 
inexperience  and  want  of  the  proper  facilities  for  continuing  the  growth  in  a  prop- 
erly fertilized  media. 

When  the  corn  was  planted  in  pots,  the  same  effect  appeared  upon  pruning  the 
roots,  and  likewise  whenever  the  extending  roots  came  plump  against  the  side  of 
the  pot.  Upou  washing  the  earth  carefully  from  the  roots  by  means  of  a  gentle 
stream  of  water,  the  influence  of  the  pruning  in  giving  the  roots  a  fibrous  character 
was  very  perceptible. 
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It  \va.s  also  a  matter  of  observation  iu  the  field,  that  those  portions  which  were 
the  best  cultivated,  produced  the  largest  crop,  and  a  careful  examination  of  au- 
thorities shows  beyond  question,  that  under  judicious  practice,  the  nearer  to  the 
plant  and  the  deeper  the  cultivator  stirs  the  soil,  the  better  the  crop — provided 
common  sense  is  used,  and  the  plant  is  not  killed  through  following  the  letter  of 
the  law,  or  the  maturity  of  the  crop  delayed  by  its  unseasonable  practice. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  we  are  unable  to  find  in  any  of  the  books  and  authori- 
ties at  our  disposal,  any  reference  to  the  root  pruning  of  annual  plants,  as  a  bene- 
ficial practice.  The  whole  object  of  cultivation  is  given  as  the  stirring  and  aerating 
of  the  soil,  its  pulverization,  a  id  destruction  of  weeds.  Indeed,  tlie  mention  is  occa- 
sionally made  of  the  root  cutting,  but  it  is  propounded  most  sagely  that  the  benefits 
of  the  tillage  so  far  exceed  the  injury  of  the  root  cutting  of  the  plants,  that  we 
must  till,  till,  till — the  more  the  better.  Yet  the  secret  of  the  success  of  the  new 
husbandry  as  originated  and  practiced  by  Jethro  Lull,  must  be  explained  by  the 
root  pruning — the  su(;cess  of  the  Louis  Weeden  husbandry,  in  the  hands  of  its 
originator  and  his  disciples,  and  its  failure  when  tried  experimentally  by  Messrs. 
Lawes,  must  be  explained  by  the  presence  of  root  pruning  in  the  one  case,  and  its 
absence  in  the  other.  The  profitableness  of  drilling  of  wheat  iu  England  over  the 
broadcasting,  and  the  fact  that  there  appears  to  be  no  prominent  difference  between 
these  methods  of  sowing,  in  our  country,  may  be  legitimately  ascribed  to  the  root 
pruning  effected  by  the  English  method  of  spring  hoeing.  When  we  come  to  the 
practice  of  the  florist  and  the  gardener,  we  find  with  them  an  empirical  practice, 
which,  iu  part,  accomplishes  the  same  result,  and  produces  their  success. 
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This  universal  esculent,  that  seasons  more  dishes  than  any  other  one  vegetable, 
and  is  too  honest  ever  to  be  tainted  by  the  breath  of  suspicion,  is  perhaps  grown  in 
every  clime  on  the  globe,  and  yet  not  considered  a  staple  crop  by  any  nation.  All 
over  Europe,  Asia  and  America,  it  is  grown  for  table  use,  but  alone  on  the  barren 
hills  of  Massachusetts,  the  sandy  flats  of  Connecticut,  and  iu  a  few  spots  iu  New 
York,  is  it  a  chief  crop. 

A  successful  onion  crop  is  a  sure  indication  of  a  thrifty  farmer,  for  the  culture 
requires  neatness,  perseverance  and  application  ;  and  always  repays  the  laborer. 
We  have  known  six  hundred  bushels  grown  upon  a  single  acre  iu  South  Carolina. 
Much  larger  crops  are  frequently  grown  in  the  Northern  States.  But  no  crop 
that  grows  is  more  dependent  in  its  results  upon  the  kind  of  seed  or  "  buttons" 
planted.  Last  spring  we  planted  largely  of  a  highly  recommended  variety,  and 
by  the  1st  June  could  have  gathered  a  wagon  load  of  scallions  to  the  square  rod, 
but  good  slick,  bright  onions  we  have  not  yet  harvested.  We  hope  ours  is  a 
])erennial  variety,  and  if  so  we  may  anticipate  an  abundant  harvest  next  summer. 

A  writer  in  the  New  York  Tt-ibune  says  : 

The  prejudice  in  this  country  against  the  consumption  of  onions  is  almost  as 
great  as  that  against  their  production.  In  France  and  Si)aiu  they  are  a  daily  arti- 
cle of  diet  with  all  classes,  tlie  laborer  eating  an  onion  with  his  crust  of  bread,  thus 
supplying  the  want  of  muscle-forming  material  in  the  latter,  and  the  upper  classes 
considering  their  soup  unpalatable  unless  flavored  with  onions.  In  America  we  eat 
n)ore  moat,  and  do  not  feel  the  same  necessity  for  vegetable  gluten  which  exists  in 
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countries  where  meat  is  more  scarce  ;  but  onions  would  be  a  more  fiworite  article 
of  diet  here  were  it  not  for  the  flavor  which  they  give  the  breath.  Many  families 
eat  them  on  Sunday,  as  on  that  day  they  are  not  exposed  to  company.  Others, 
for  a  similar  reason,  cook  onions  on  a  rainy  day.  Almost  every  one  likes  onions, 
but  declines  to  eat  them  for  fear  of  giving  offense.  The  remedy  for  this  state  of 
affairs  is  for  all  to  eat  oniijns,  and  then  no  offense  will  be  given,  for  it  is  a  curious 
fact  that  when  one's  own  breath  has  an  onion  flavor,  one  does  not  notice  the  odor 
which  others  exhale.  On  this  principle,  we  have  known  husbands  and  wives  to 
agree  that  both  should  eat  or  both  should  refrain,  and  we  have  heard  of  one  woman, 
whose  husband  would  not  enter  into  such  a  compact,  consoling  herself  in  her 
widowhood  by  saying,  "  Well  !  now  I  can  eat  onions."  With  the  water  changed 
once  or  twice,  while  coooking,  the  strong  aroma  of  the  onion  is  diminished. 

The  onion  is  a  much  more  nutritious  and  healthy  article  of  food  than  is  generally 
supposed.  As  we  have  intimated,  it  takes  the  place  of  meat  with  the  peasantry  of 
Southern  Europe.  As  the  English  peasant  takes  his  bread  and  cheese  for  dinner, 
so  the  Spanish  and  Italian  take  onions  with  their  farinaceous  food,  and  derive 
more  strength  from  the.se  bulbs  than  their  bulk  would  suggest.  They  are  eaten, 
not  as  a  relish  simply,  but  for  nutrition.  In  that  admirable  book,  The  Chemistry 
of  Common  Life,  onions  are  spoken  of  as  containing  in  their  dry  state  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  ])er  cent,  of  gluten,  or  muscle-forming  material,  and  the  instincts  of 
the  laboring  cla.sses  thus  coincide  with  the  deductions  of  science  in  the  use  of  this 
cheap  but  nutritious  food. 

The  onion  is  as  healthy  as  it  is  nutritious.  The  peculiar  volatile  oil  with  which 
it  abounds,  and  to  which  its  odor  is  due,  results  partly  from  sulphur,  and  exerts  a 
stimulating  influence  on  many  organs  of  the  body,  especially  the  lungs  and  kidney's. 
The  medical  plant  called  squills,  so  generally  prescribed  for  coughs  and  colds,  be- 
longs to  the  onion  family.  If  we  can  take  medicine  and  at  the  same  time  call  it 
food,  there  is  a  double  advantage,  besides  the  saving  of  doctor's  bills.  As  a  mild 
expectorant  and  diuretic  we  recommend  onions. 

This  esculent  vegetable  is  so  old  that  we  cannot  trace  its  origin  nor  ascertain  its 
native  laud.  It  evidently  acted  a  leading  part  in  the  diet  of  the  old  Egyptians,  for 
the  Israelites,  after  leaving  Egypt,  and  while  feeding  on  the  Heaven-provided  food, 
manna,  "  remembered  the  leeks  and  the  onions  and  the  garlic"  of  that  country,  for 
which  tliey  lusted,  and  complained  that  "  their  soul  was  dried  up"  for  the  want  of 
them.  In  the  wilderness  they  probably  had  no  parties  to  attend,  and  consequently  no 
fears  of  giving  offense  by  an  odorous  breath.  In  Hiudostan  the  onion  is  considered  a 
sacred  vegetal)le,  almost  too  good  to  be  eaten.  It  is  found  in  abundance  in  China, 
where  also  it  is  greatly  esteemed.  Everywhere  it  seems  to  be  held  in  higher  esti- 
mation than  in  America.  The  English  climate  is  not  favorable  to  its  growth,  but 
England  annually  imports  seven  or  eight  hundred  tons  of  this  esculent  from  Spain 
and  Portugal.  Our  soil  and  hot  suns  are  well  adapted  to  oi^on  culture,  and  we 
hope  to  see  a  greater  demand  for  this  nourishing  and  healthy  vegetable  which  will 
call  for  a  greater  production. 

Mr.  Frank  A.  Gulley  gives  his  experience  in  the  raising  of  onions  to  the  ]\Iichi- 
gan  Fanner  : 

\s  soon  as  the  onions  are  up  they  should  be  hoed  or  cultivated.  Use  the  hand 
caidvators,  as  the  hoeing  is  a  slow  and  expensive  job.  Weeding  must  be  com- 
menced as  soon  as  the  weeds  appear  in  the  rows.  The  weeds  must  be  kept  down 
from  the  beginning.  The  cleaner  the}'  are  kept  the  le.«s  expense  there  will  be  for 
weeding.  This  is  the  most  important  point  in  growing  this  crop  in  warm  and 
showery  weather.  A  delay  of  two  days  w-ill  often  double  the  expense  of  weeding 
an  acre.  It  is  back  aching  work  for  men,  and  disliked  more  than  anything  done 
on  the  farm.     Boys  soon  get  accustomed  to  it,  and  prefer  it  to  other  work.    I  keep 
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the  weeding  and  cultivating  going  ou  till  the  onion-tops  shade  the  ground,  and  are 
so  large  as  to  interfere  with  the  cultivators.  If  any  weeds  spring  up  before  the 
crop  is  ripe,  I  go  over  the  ground  and  pull  them  out,  as  it  is  necessary  that  no 
weeds  be  allowed  to  go  to  seed  if  the  field  is  to  be  sowed  to  onions  the  following 
year.  One  dollar  spent  in  preventing  weeds  from  going  to  seed  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  summer  and  fall  will  save  five  in  weeding  the  next  spring. 

After  the  onions  have  nearly  all  become  ripe  they  are  pulled  and  left  lying  on 
the  ground  till  the  tops  are  dry  ;  they  are  then  raked  into  windrows  for  convenience 
in  cutting  and  the  tops  cut  off  with  a  knife  or  shears.  After  drying  two  or  three 
days  longer  we  draw  them  into  sheds  and  spread  about  six  inches  thick  ou  loose 
floors,  so  the  air  may  pass  around  them  freely.  The  more  open  the  shed  the  better, 
if  it  is  dry.  If  there  are  any  green  ones  at  the  time  of  cutting  they  are  left  on  the 
ground  uncut  till  they  become  dry.  Onions  must  be  handled  as  carefully  as  apples, 
for  any  that  are  bruised  will  soon  become  rotten.  A  good  ordinary  field  is  from 
four  hundred  to  six  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre.  I  have  raised  two  thousand  five 
hundred  bushels  on  two  and  one-half  acres,  but  it  was  a  remarkable  season,  and 
we  used  a  large  quantity  of  old  manure.  Taking  the  average  of  the  last  ten  years, 
they  have  been  a  profitable  crop,  yet  they  do  not  always  bring  a  golden  shower,  aa 
the  following  statement  from  a  part  of  last  year's  crop  shows  : 

ACCOUNT   WITH    EIGHT    ACRES    ONIONS   GROWN   IN    1875. 

Dr. 

To  manure  8200 

To  drawing  on   manure,  spreading,  ploughing,  preparing  ground, 

and  sowing 105 

To  cultivating  and  weeding  232 

To  harvesting  and  loading 201 

To  thirty  six  pounds  seed,  at  $4 144 

To  freight  to  Detroit    76 

To  interest  on  value  of  laud. 56 


Total  cost 81,014 

Cr. 
By  3,200  bushels  onions,  at  40  cents  per  bushel 81.280 

Profit  on  crop 8266 

Had  we  not  contracted  early  we  would  not  have  realized  more  than  thirty  cents 
per  bushel,  and  would  have  lost  money  on  them.  It  was  the  most  unprofitable 
crop  of  onions  we  have  grown  for  the  past  ten  years.  The  same  amount  of  land 
returned  a  profit  of  82,000  in  1874.  It  usually  costs  me  from  875  to  8125  to  raise 
an  acre  of  onions,  including  the  value  of  the  manure  and  interest  on  the  value  of 
the  land.  I  have  grown  on  an  average  five  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  for 
the  last  ten  years  the  price  has  averaged  somewhere  between  75  cents  and  8i  per 
bushel.  The  onion  crop  is  very  exhaustive  on  the  soil,  and  requires  a  large  amount 
of  manure  to  raise  good  crops.  It  is  doubtful  if  it  is  good  policy  for  farmers  to  go 
to  raising  onions  unless  they  can  buy  manure,  or  buy  feed  and  feed  stock,  as  it  will 
take  all  the  manure  made  on  the  farm  to  keep  up  two  or  three  acres  of  onions, 
thereby  letting  all  the  rest  of  the  farm  run  down. 

The  weeding  comes  at  the  same  time  with  haying  and  harvesting,  and  one  or  the 
other  will  be  apt  to  be  neglected.  If  the  weeds  once  get  the  start  of  the  onions  it 
is  an  expensive  and  discouraging  job  to  get  them  clean,  particularly  when  help  is 
scarce. 

If  a  man  has  never  raised  onions  he  had  better  commence  with  a  small  piece,  as 
one  who  has  had  no  experience  in  gardening  can  have  no  idea  of  the  labor  required. 
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"We  have  often  heard  it  said,  that  a  raau  must  go  into  the  country  to  hear  the 
news  of  the  town  ;  and  so  it  is  generally  with  the  South  and  her  products.  We 
must  go  abroad  to  learn  the  value  of  many  things  that  we  grow  in  abundance  at 
home.  For  instance,  how  little  do  we  know  of  the  value  of  cotton  seed?  From 
nothing  to  fifteen  cents  per  bushel  is  the  general  Southern  average  price,  and  yet 
where  these  seed  have  to  be  bought,  they  are  thought  to  have  a  high  monetary 
value  as  an  article  of  diet  for  both  man  and  beast.  Most  of  the  salad  oil  that 
now-a-days  graces  the  tables  of  our  good  housekeepers  is  made  from  cotton  seed, 
and  the  refuse,  in  the  shape  of  oil  cake,  is  a  food  too  rich  for  animal  babes,  and 
more  nutritious  than  corn  meal. 

A  subscriber  addressed  a  note  to  the  Editor  of  the  Neio  England  Farmer, 
inquiring  the  value  of  oil  cake,  and  received  the  following  reply : 

There  are  two  kinds  of  oil  cake  sold  for  cattle  food  in  this  country— one  is  made 
from  flaxseed,  the  other  from  cotton  seed.  Both  are  waste  products  from  the  oil 
mauutiictories.  From  the  flaxseed  we  get  linseed  oil,  such  as  is  used  by  painters ; 
from  cotton  seed,  we  get  a  finer  oil,  that  is  used,  to  some  extent,  in  place  of  olive 
oil.  i'or  salads,  and  for  many  other  purposes. 

Cotton  seed  cake  and  cotton  seed  oil  are,  comparatively,  recent  products  of 
manufacture,  the  seed  being  used,  until  within  a  few  years,  for  manure  on  the  cot- 
ton fields  of  the  Southern  p'lantatious,  or  left  to  rot  in  heaps  as  worthless  refuse. 

Flaxseed  cake  has  been  used  for  feeding  cattle  for  many  years,  and  is  considered 
one  of  the  richest  cattle  foods  within  the  reach  of  the  farmer.  It  was  formerly 
sold  in  the  United  States,  at  prices  but  little  above  corn  meal,  but  within  a  few 
yeai-s  the  English  cattle  feeders,  who  are  ever  on  the  lookout  for  the  most  eco- 
nomical cattle  food,  have  learned  the  value  of  flaxseed  meal,  and  as  they  can 
aflTord  to  pay  more  for  it  than  our  farmers  believe  it  is  worth,  it  has  nearly  all 
gone  over  there  instead  of  being  fed  at  home  as  it  should  be.  For  the  past  ten 
years  it  has  seldom  been  quoted  at  less  than  fifty  dollars  per  ton  in  Boston,  and  it 
is  frequently  higher  than  that. 

Cotton  seed  meal  looks  less  attractive  than  the  meal  of  flaxseed,  but,  according 
to  published  analyses  of  the  two,  cotton  cake  is  equal  in  value,  if  not  even  superior, 
to  flaxseed  cake.  Cattle  do  not  always  take  to  cotton  seed  meal  at  first,  but  they 
soon  learn  to  eat  it,  if  it  is  mixed  with  other  grain.  You  do  not  state  in  your  let- 
ter whether  you  are  thinking  of  flaxseed  cake  or  cotton  seed  cake,  but  as  they  are 
similar  in  character  and  value  for  feeding,  what  is  true  of  the  one  is  nearly  so  of 
the  other. 

The  only  mill  we  have  known  in  New  England  for  pressing  cotton  seed  was  in 
Providence,  R.  I.,  but  within  a  few  years  the  machinery  has  been  removed  to  New 
Orleans,  and  the  oil  and  cake  are  separated  there  before  being  shipped.  Since  the 
removal  to  New  Orleans,  the  company  have  sent  the  greater  part  of  the  meal  to 
England,  where  it  brings  better  prices  than  our  American  farmers  have  been 
wilHng  to  pay.  We  have  fed  cotton  seed  meal  to  our  milch  cows  nearly  every  day 
for  the  past  ten  years,  never  wholly  as  a  substitute  for  other  grain,  but  always  in 
limited  quantities,  and  mixed  with  bran  or  corn  meal,  or  both. 

According  to  the  analyses  of  cotton  seed  meal  and  Indian  corn  meal,  the  former 
is  much  the  more  valuable  for  feeding  store  cattle,  especially  if  given  in  connection 
with   an  inferior   quality  of  hay.      According    to  a   table  before   us,  one  hundred 
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pounds  of  Indian  corn  meal  coutaius  fourteen  pounds  water,  one  and  a  lialf  pounds 
mineral  matter,  and  ei<rhty-four  pounds  organic  substance,  of  which  seventy-one 
pounds  are  digestible.  The  digestible  substance  contains  eight  and  a  half  pounds 
of  albuminoids,  fifty-eight  pounds  carbo-hydrates,  and  nearly  five  pounds  of  fat- 
One  hundred  pounds  of  cotton  seed  cake  contains  ten  pounds  of  water,  nearly 
eight  pounds  mineral  matter,  and  eighty  two  pounds  organic  substances,  of  which 
fifty-five  and  three-quarter  pounds  are  digestible;  and  of  this  digestible  substance, 
twenty-nine  pounds  are  albuminoids,  seventeen  pounds  carbo-hydrates,  and  ten 
pounds  fat.  One  hundred  pounds  of  linseed  cake  has  eighty  pounds  organic  sub- 
stances, of  wdiich  sixty  pounds  is  digestible,  but  the  proportion  of  albuminoids  to 
carbo-hydrates  is  twenty-four  pounds  of  the  former  to  twenty-nine  of  the  latter. 

As  the  poorer  kinds  of  hay  are  more  deficient  in  albuminoids  than  in  any  other 
substance,  and  as  cotton  seed  cake  is  exceedingly  rich  in  this,  it  would  seem  that 
its  value  for  feeding  with  cheap  hay  is  far  above  its  value  for  feeding  in  any  other 
way,  and  above  the  value  of  any  other  kind  of  grain  for  this  purpose.  Both  lin- 
seed and  cotton  seed  cake  are  crushed,  or  ground  before  being  put  in  the  market. 
It  usually  comes  in  sacks  holding  one  hundred  pounds,  and  costs  at  retail,  in  Bos- 
ton, from  two  to  two  and  a  half  dollars  per  hundred  pounds.  Young  calves  should 
be  fed  very  lightly  on  either  of  these  foods.  A  small  handful  per  day  is  enough 
to  begin  with. 

Mature  oxen  and  cows  may  eat  two  quarts  each  per  day  with  perfect  safety.  We 
have  known  double  the  quantity  to  be  fed  to  milch  cows,  but  we  should  not  recom- 
mend its  use,  except  in  moderate  quantities.  Calves  that  have  new  milk  should 
not  have  oil  meal ;  but  if  the  milk  is  skimmed,  a  small  quantity  of  the  oil  meal 
makes  a  good  substitute  for  the  fat  which  is  removed  in  the  cream. 


Rust  in  Wheat. 


The  past  has  been  a  severe  season  on  the  wheat  crop.  Wherever  we  have  heard 
from  rust  has  injured  the  crop.  This  fact  suggests  two  ideas  :  1st.  Can  we  not 
prevent  rust  in  wheat,  and  secondly,  will  rusty  wheat  make  good  seed  ?  Our 
farmers  should  ponder  well  these  two  thoughts,  and  before  the  sowing  of  the  next 
crop  endeavor  to  profit  by  their  reflection. 

We  have  always  heard  high  manuring  and  fertile  laud  was  the  best  preventive 
against  rust ;  but  experience  proves  to  us  this  is  no  panacea.  In  the  early  springs 
of  1867,  and  1872,  we  had  the  best  prospective  grop  of  wheat  we  have  ever  had- 
Both  springs  were  wet,  and  though  the  crop  of  18G7  was  highly  fertilized,  and  the 
crop  of  1872  on  the  best  red  land  we  had,  both  crops  were  almost  entirely  ruined  by 
rust. 

Good  seed  wheat  from  the  latitude  of  Knoxville,  Tenu.,  or  even  Richmond,  Va., 
can  be  relied  upon,  but  wheat  from  points  farther  North  does  not  mature  profitably 
in  the  cotton  belt. 

What  has  become  of  the  celebrated  rust  proof  wheat  of  which  we  heard  so  much 
a  year  or  two  back  ? 

Dr.  Pendleton,  of  Ga.,  who  is  good  authority  ou  the  subject  of  rust  in  wheat, 
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There  i.s  perhaps  no  fact  better  established  in  agricultural  science  than  that  rust 
in  wheat  i^;  a  microscopic  fungus — (Fuccinia  Graviinas).  It  has  been  investiguteti 
with  great  assiduity  by  botanists  since  Flontaua  published  an  account  of  this  pest  in 
1707."  It  attacks  stems,  leaves  and  glumes  of  all  kinds  of  grain,  on  every  kind  of 
soil,  but  it  rarely  developed  in  cool,  dry  springs.  The  reason  why  warm,  damp 
weather  develops *it,  is  for  the  same  reason  that  mould  on  bread  and  old  cheese 
(which  are  miscroscopic  fungi)  is  developed  only  during  such  weather,  or  when 
placed  in  dark,  moist  situations.  The  reproductive  spores  are  very  light,  aud  float 
about  adhering  to  the  stalks  and  leaves,  but  will  not  germinate  (if  we  may  use  the 
term  in  this  connection)  in  cool  or  dry  weather.  Who  ever  saw  wheat  injured  by 
rust  in  long  spells  of  bright  sunshiny  weather?  What  farmer  does  not  dread  its 
advent  after  several  days  of  continuous  damp,  foggy  weather?  Plants  have  spores, 
or  stomato,  which  are  closed  in  dry  weather,  and  open  and  expand  in  warm  moist 
weather.  While  thus  opening  during  moist  weathel-  the  spores  germinate,  and 
cannot  be  closed  again — hence  the  plant  becomes  unhealthy.  It  is  estimated  that 
one  of  these  stama  will  hold  from  twenty  to  forty  fungi,  and  each  of  them  produce 
at  least  one  hundred  spores  or  reproductive  particles,  which  will  be  enough  to  infest 
a  whole  plant.  Some  varieties  of  wheat,  owing  to  their  more  delicate  structure, 
are  more  liable  to  rust  than  others.  In  England  farmers  affirm  that  wheat  sown 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  bai-berry  bush  seldom  escapes  this  blight,  as  it  is  sup- 
posed that  the  spores  ai-e  generated  and  preserved  on  these  bushes.  We  have  been 
asked  what  effect  would  nitrate  of  soda  have  upon  rusted  wheat.  As  a  remedy  it 
could  certainly  have  none  ;  as  a  preventive,  and  we  suppose  this  is  the  object  of  its 
recommendation  by  the  commissioner,  it  would  act  just  like  all  other  good  nitroge- 
nous fertilizers  for  wheat,  by  giving  a  coarser  stalk,  or  more  rapid  aud  vigorous 
growth,  aud  thus  enable  the  wheat  to  keep  ahead  of  the  disease.  As  it  is  very  sol- 
uble, it  is  the  best  of  its  class,  but  costs  too  high  to  pay  well  on  wheat.  Certainly 
it  would  not  pay  well  on  rusted  wheat,  as  it  would  do  but  little  good  until  a  rain 
came  to  leach  it  iuto  the  soil.  By  that  time  it  would  be  too  late,  as  the  rust  only 
requires  a  few  days  to  destroy  a  crop. 


Cheat  or  Chess. 


Editor  Rural  Carolinian  ;  In  your  May  number,  you  say  one  of  the  mod 
successful  farmers  in  Soutli  Carolina  asserts  that  three  crops  of  red  oats  may  be 
grown  consecutively  on  the  same  land  ;  "  but  the  fourth,  if  tried,  will  be  a  failure, 
for  it  will  all  turn  to  cheat."  He  tried  it  and  found  it  so.  Now,  it  so  happens 
that  this  is  the  fourth  consecutive  year  that  twelve  acres  of  my  oat  crop  has  occu- 
pied the  same  ground.  It  is  nearly  ready  for  harvesting,  and  the  many  who  have 
examined  it  are  unanimous  in  the  declaration  that  they  never  saw  a  better  crop  of 
oats.-  I  can  safely  offer  your  "  most  successful  farmer,"  or  any  other  person,  one 
thousand  dollars  to  find  a  single  plant  of  chess  or  cheat  in  this  field.  But  then  I 
am  not  a  "  most  successful  farmer,"  for  with  fifty  years  farming  experience,  and  a 
wide  range  of  experiments,  I  have  never  had  a  single  success  in  transmutation  of 
species.  D.  L.  PHARES. 

Woodville,  Mi.,  May  28,  1876. 
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A  Natural  Fish-Fond. 


Let  us  now  proceed  to  examine  a  few  of  these  basins  in  detail.  The  most 
remarkable  of  them  all  is  on  the  ''  Woodboo  "  plantation,  about  forty  miles  from 
Charleston.  Walking  toward  a  clump  of  tall  cypresses,  you  suddenly  hud  your- 
self on  the  brink  of  a  miniature  lake,  the  ground  being  firm  up  to  the  water's 
edge.  An  irregular  basin,  about  fifty  yards  long  by  a  dozen  wide,  is  followed  out 
in  the  blue  limestone-rock  which  underlies  the  soil  but  a  few  inches  from  the  sur- 
face, and  this  is  filled  to  the  brim  with  slightly  opaline,  yet  perfectly  clear  water. 
The  bottom  slopes  abruptly  from  either  side  to  the  middle,  where  it  is  fully  twelve 
feet  deep,  and  where  exists  an  irregular  fissure  extending  the  whole  length  of  the 
basin,  and  varying  from  two  to  six  inches  (apparently)  in  width.  The  basin  swarms 
with  fish  of  every  variety  common  to  the  waters  of  the  region,  and  of  every  size. 
Schools  of  fry  keep  near  the  edges,  hundreds  in  number,  while  in  the  deeper  water 
may  be  seen  full-grown  perch  and  bream,  catfish,  black  bass,  pike,  and  alewives. 
Watch  the  bottom  for  a  while,  and  you  will  see  these  fish  issuing  from  the  fissure 
in  the  rock,  the  larger  bass  (four  to  eight  pounders)  never  venturing  far  from  it, 
and  darting  into  it  at  the  least  alarm.  I  well  remember  a  pike,  nearly  three  feet 
long,  which  I  have  often  struck  with  a  fishing-cane,  but  which  I  never  could  cap- 
ture. The  largest  fish  will  not  take  the  hook,  on  account  of  the  exposure  to  view  ; 
but  the  smaller  bream,  perch,  and  bass,  bite  with  great  eagerness,  and  I  have  often 
caught  from  twenty  to  sixty  in  an  afternoon,  selecting  the  best  fish  by  sight,  and 
placing  the  bait  at  their  very  mouths.  Sometimes  the  basin  is  almost  empty  of 
fish ;  an  hour  afterward  enough  will  be  visible  to  overstock  a  dozen  ponds  of  equal 
size.  By  day  eels  are  rarely  visible,  and  you  may  stir  up  all  the  patches  of  grass 
along  the  bed  without  discovering  one ;  at  night  they  are  frequently  caught,  the 
negroes  sometimes  "  gigging  "  them  of  the  largest  size.  The  temperature  of  the 
water  is  the  same  winter  and  summer,  about  sixty-two  degrees,  and  the  fish  bite 
best  in  the  coldest  weather.  REV.  ROBERT  WILSON, 

In  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  Jane. 


Horse  Management. 


A  pretty  horse,  next  to  a  pretty  woman,  is  the  prettiest  thing  in  nature,  in  our 
judgment,  and  nature  never  made  a  better  thing  than  a  good  horse,  after  having 
made  a  good  woman.  It  is  thus  seen  that  we  prize  a  valuable  horse,  and  so  should 
every  one,  and  we  preach  from  the  text  that  passion  should  never  be  displayed  in 
the  management  of  horses,  though  sometimes  our  practice  does  not  accord  with  our 
preaching  on  this  subject.  Kindness  and  early  fondling  will  make  almost  every 
horse  a  good  one,  and  far  better  one  than  he  would  have  been  if  he  had  been 
roughly  handled  or  maltreated. 

We  have  two  colts,  three  years  old,  in  June  past.  When  a  week  old,  a  son 
began  handling  them,  and  kept  it  up  till  a  year  ago,  when  he  put  each  of  them  in 
harness.  They  were  driven  to  a  light  vehicle  almost  daily  until  January.  From 
that  time  till  the  middle  of  May  they  were  fed  and  groomed,  but  never  had  a 
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bridle  on.     "When  hitched  up  on  the  13th  May,  they  worked  as  kindly  as  possible, 
and  seemed  to  know  nothing  but  to  go  ahead. 

This  little  experience  induced  us  to  commend  to  the  careful  consideration  of  our 
readers  the  following  extract,  which  we  take  from  a  Northern  exchange  : 

Probably  there  is  no  animal  more  sagacious  or  more  tractable  and  easily  taught, 
when  quite  youug,  than  a  colt.  Bearing  this  fact  in  mind,  it  should  be  the  aim  of 
all  those  engaged  in  horse-breeding,  either  for  the  general  market  or  the  purj)ose  of 
improving  certain  strains  of  blood,  to  commence  the  education,  so  to  speak,  of 
the  young  foal  as  soon  as  possible.  Foals  cannot  be  accustomed  to  being  handled 
any  too  soon,  and  if  taken  well  in  hand  before  they  reach  such  an  age  as  to  make 
strong  resistance,  the  lessons  impressed  upon  their  minds  will  never  be  f)rgotten, 
and  much  future  vexation  and  trouble  will  thereby  be  avoided.  Some  noted  horse- 
men and  breeders  commence  the  education  of  the  young  foal  when  it  is  but  two  or 
three  days  old.  At  first  sight  this  would  seem  to  be  carrying  things  a  little  too  far, 
but  nevertheless,  such  is  a  fact,  and  we  have  the  written  testimony  of  experienced 
breeders,  in  regard  to  the  advantageous  results  of  so  doing,  even  at  so  early  a  stage 
of  the  foal's  existence.  The  method  practiced  by  those  breeders  is  to  commence 
when  the  foal  is  two  or  three  days  old,  and  pass  the  hand  down  its  face,  along  its 
back,  and  down  its  legs  to  the  hoofs,  hind  and  fore,  and  thus  accustom  it  to  being 
handled.  AVhen  it  is  desired  to  "halter-break"  the  colt,  the  halter  should  be  put 
on  it,  and  then  it  should  be  led  about,  care  being  taken  at  the  time  not  to  allow  the 
colt  to  break  away  from  the  person  having  it  in  charge.  At  the  same  time  care- 
fulness and  gentleness  should  be  exercised,  although  it  should  be  made  to  under- 
stand that  the  person  having  it  in  charge  is  its  master. 

Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  the  importance  of  attending  to  the  horse's 
feet.  Many  a  valuable  animal  has  been  allowed  to  become  permanently  lame 
through  inattention  in  regard  to  this  matter.  One  great  error  is  that  of  allowing 
the  shoes  to  remain  on  too  long,  the  result  of  which  is  that  the  hoof  is  injured,  the 
leg  is  strained,  and  consequently  lameness  ensues.  In  the  winter  season  especially 
the  injury  resulting  from  allowing  the  shoe  to  remain  on  too  long  is  far  greater 
than  in  summer.  During  the  winter  season  the  feet  are  generally  more  dry  and 
clean  whereas  in  the  summer  they  are  oftentimes  wet,  which,  in  coimection  with 
mud  and  heat  combined,  rots  the  hoof,  causing  the  shoe  to  fall  off  It  is  an  actual 
fact  that  cases  are  known  where  horses'  shoes  have  been  nailed  on  in  the  falj  and 
not  taken  off  until  the  next  summer,  when  they  would  fall  off  in  the  pasture  !  Is 
it  any  wonder  then  that  such  practice  seldom  fails  to  bring  on  lameness  ?  The 
time  which  a  horse's  shoe  should  be  allowed  to  remain  on  varies  in  the  opinion  of 
various  horsemen.  All,  however,  allow  that  a  shoe  should  not  in  any  case  remain 
on  longer  than  three  months,  and  that  oftentimes  two  months  is  too  long  When 
we  look  at  this  question  in  the  light  that  nature  intended  that  horses'  hoofs  should 
go  bare,  we  must  admit  that  great  caution  should  be  exercised  in  this  respect. 
Shoeing  the  horse's  feet  stops  the  wear  that  nature  intended  should  be  on  the  hoofs, 
consequently  the  shoe  binds  the  hoof  and  causes  contraction  when  nailed  too  far  to 
the  heel  or  left  on  too  long,  or  when  the  hoof  is  not  sufficiently  pared  down  between 
the  shoeings.  and  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  these  things,  but  it  will  not  always 
do  to  trust  to  the  judgment  of  the  village  blacksmith. 

It  is.  of  course,  the  main  point  with  farmers  to  use  their  horses  in  such  a  way  as 
will  give  them  all  the  strength  and  agility  the  animals  are  capable  of,  and  to  work 
them  all  they  can  stand  without  injuring  either  of  these  qualities.  Correct  feeding 
is  of  paramount  importance.  Nature  designed  the  horse  to  roam  at  large,  and 
graze  for  his  living,' therefore  we  should  aim  to  have  his  food  as  nearly  natural  as 
possible.  One  great  secret  of  success  lies  in  regular  feeding.  Too  high  or  too  low 
feeding  has  a  bad  effect.     It  is  far  better,  therefore,  to  pursue  a  middle  course  in 
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this  respect.  Twelve  pounds  of  hay,  and  from  niue  to  twelve  of  oats,  giveu  in  three 
regular  feeds  daily,  with  a  feed  of  raw  potatoes  once  or  twice  a  week,  have  been 
proved  by  experience  to  produce  most  beneficial  results.  lu  case  horses  are  hard 
worked,  a  slight  increase  in  the  above  amount  of  feed  may  be  added  without  detri- 
ment, but  bear  in  mind  this  fact,  hay  alone  is  not  fit  feed  for  horses,  whether  work- 
ing or  idle  ;  they  need  grain,  with  an  occasional  feed  of  roots,  bran  mash,  or  some- 
thing to  keep  their  bowels  open.  No  regular  rules  can  be  laid  down  in  regard  to 
feeding,  quality,  quantity,  etc.,  as  circumstances  alter  cases.  A  poor,  half-starved 
horse  is  an  animal  no  farmer  wants  ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  an  over-fed,  pamp- 
ered beast  is  nearly  as  valueless  as  regards  working  capacity. 


Horse  Breeding  in  Gernnany. 

The  same  progress  of  the  German  Government  in  the  unificatiorr  of  the  kingdom 
that  is  evinced  in  a  uniform  currency,  weights  and  measures,  and  postal  regula- 
tions, is  also  indicated  in  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  horses.  Not  only  must  the 
several  States  be  molded  into  one  grand  and  harmonious  country,  but  the  horses 
must  also  be  reared  and  bred  in  the  same  harmonious  development  by  the  fostering 
care  of  the  Government.  Horse-breeding  is  one  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  muni- 
cipal power,  and  no  individual  can  keep  a  horse  for  breeding  purposes.  In  every 
State  or  province  there  exists  a  "  Gestutt,"  or  horse-breeding  establishment.  The 
largest  and  most  important  of  these  is  located  in  this  famous  old  town  of  Celle,  in 
the  Province  of  Hanover.  About  three  hundred  horses  are  kept  here  exclusively 
for  breeding  purpo.ses,  the  most  of  which  are  taken  in  the  spring  to  the  several 
villages  of  the  province,  where  they  remain  during  the  season,  at  a  charge  of  from 
83  to  86,  American  money.  The  mare  colts  are  retained  by  the  owners,  but  the 
authorities  reserve  the  right  to  purchase  at  three  years  old  as  many  of  the  horse 
colts  as  they  may  require  to  re-enforce  their  stock.  The  stables  here  are  worthy  a 
visit.  They  consist  of  eight  large,  solid  brick  stables,  cemented  on  the  outside  after 
the  manner  of  German  buildings,  together  with  a  large  one,  floored  with  sawdust,  for 
exercise  and  training.  A  part  of  these  are  divided  into  boxes  about  ten  feet  square, 
for  single  horses,  others  in  single  stalls,  something  smaller,  but  about  twice  the 
size  of  American  stalls.  The  name  and  pedigree  of  each  horse  is  inscribed  on  a 
tablet  at  the  side  entrance  of  each  stall.  I  saw  nice  riding  horses,  fine  carriage 
and  work  horses,  but  none  of  the  stalwart  French  or  Flemish  breeds,  with  shaggy 
fetlocks,  so  abundant  in  England  and  Scotland. 

But  little  attention  is  paid  to  trotting  or  race  horses  here.  I  have  seen  but  one 
race,  and  that  a  hurdle  race,  on  the  occasion  of  the  military  review  at  Hanover, 
last  spring.  As  in  this  military  country  the  army  overshadows  every  other  depart- 
ment, so  cavalry  horses  are  the  great  desideratum,  for  which  only  ordinary  speed 
and  good  action  are  required.  I  have  sometimes  wondered  why  horses  were  not 
imported  from  the  United  States  to  this  country.  It  certainly  would  pay  largely 
if  steamers  were  fitted  up  to  bring  them  over  safely.  Notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  this  breeding  establishment  has  existed  here  probably  for  centuries,  I  do  not 
see  on  the  street  the  improvement  in  stock  that  one  would  naturally  expect.  Many 
of  the  carriage  horses  arc  small  and  evidently  poorh'  fed.  There  seem  to  be  no 
mules  at  all  in  this  country,  and  as  they  do  not  use  drays,  only  wagons,  we  cannot 
expect  the  fine  large  dray  horses  of  America  or  England.  The  carriages  of  which 
three  or  four  are  kept  here  for  the  use  of  the  "  Stahl-meister,"  are  heavy,  cumber- 
some afl^airs,  resembling  the  ordinary  hacks  of  New  York,  but  they  have  no  bug- 
gies, and  none  of  those  elegant  light  turnouts  that  are  so  abundant  across  the  water. 
— J.  E  B.,  Celle,  Germany. 
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Diseases  in  Poultry. 


We  have  received  the  followiug  communication  from  an  anxious  enquirer,  and 
regret  our  inability  to  reply  satisfactorily.  Once  upon  a  time  chickens  were  abun- 
dant in  this  country,  and  were  the  common  table  diet  of  families  for  both  break- 
fast and  dinner.  Now-a-days  the  old  time  dishes  of  fried  chicken,  broiled  chicken, 
"spread  eagle"  and  roast,  are  as  scarce  as  honest  men.  Why  is  it  so  ?  Is  less 
attention  given  to  poultry  raising,  or  has  the  art  been  dealt  with  too  scientifically  ? 

What  with  hatching  eggs  by  steam,  and  growing  fowls  as  large  as  turkeys  and 
the  like,  we  have  well  nigh  run  chicken  raising  into  the  ground.  Diseases  are, 
doubtless,  more  prevalent  now  than  of  yore,  and  we  believe  were  introduced  l)y 
those  large  breeds  that  are  now  so  common  throughout  the  country.  If  our  poultry 
raisers  would  return  to  the  old-fashioned  dung-hill,  and  cross  them  upon  the  game, 
we  believe  they  would  grow  a  more  hearty  and  more  reliable  chicken. 

Will  some  of  our  readers  please  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  our  correspondent?  who 
says : 

"  I  would  be  much  obliged  for  information  respecting  the  treatment  of  a  disease 
that  has  been  very  destructive  to  poultry,  and  is  at  present  among  my  stock.  I 
give  them  every  attention  possible  as  regards  cleanliness,  food,  and  ventilation.  I 
have  a  very  superior  and  large  stock  on  hand  ;  being  very  fond  of  them,  I  give 
them  every  care.  Last  year  the  same  disease  swept  off  forty-five  head.  It  has 
appeared  much  earlier  this  year.  Turkeys,  ducks,  and  hens,  are  swept  off  by  it. 
I  know  a  good  deal  about  them,  and  in  many  instances,  with  other  afl'ections,  I 
have  succeeded  in  arresting  it,  but  this  baffles  my  skill  and  judgment.  The  disease 
is  termed  by  many  cholera.  It  first  attacks  the  fowl  with  a  severe  running  off  of 
secretion,  and  invariably  they  die  in  three  or  four  days.  As  a  subscriber  of  the 
invaluable  Carolinian,  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  the  views  of  some  subscriber 
who  raises  poultry  as  extensively  as  I  do.  I  have  searched  the  Carolinian,  but 
can  find  no  treatise  upon  the  disorders  in  poultry.  I  have  suflfered  so  much  from 
the  very  destructive  disease,  I  thought  I  would  ask  information  through  this 
medium,  and  excite  comment  upon  it " 


Manipulation  of  Bees. 


The  great  bugbear  among  young  bee  keepers  is  the  danger  of  being  stung.  To 
remove  this  danger.  Rev.  J.  W.  Shearer,  in  the  Bee  Keeper!)'  Magazine,  gives  some 
suggestions  which  will  be  invaluable  to  those  handling  bees. 

Bees  filled  with  liquid  sweets  never  volunteer  an  attack.  How  can  bees  be  made 
to  fill  themselves  with  liquid  sweet  ?  In  many  ways.  Whenever  bees  in  a  hive 
are  frightened,  they  at  once  fill  themselves  with  honey  to  prepare  for  any  emer- 
gency that  may  arise.  Bees  fill  themselves  with  honey  before  leaving  the  hive  in 
natural  swarming.  This  is  the  secret  of  the  ready  handling  of  a  swarm.  They 
have  prepared  themselves  in  this  case.  Sometimes  a  few  unfilled  bees  join  a  swarm 
and  are  troublesome,  but  generally  the  whole  body  of  a  swarm  are  well  filled  and 
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peaceable,  so  that  they  can  be  handled  without  danger.  When  the  manipulator 
wishes  to  make  bees  fill  themselves  with  honey  the  simplest  way  is  to  make  rolls 
of  dry  cotton  cloth,  five  or  six  inches  long,  to  slip  under  the  entrance  of  the  hive. 
Light  it  with  a  match,  place  it  on  a  piece  of  tin  to  prevent  charring  the  stand,  and 
shove  it  under  the  entrance  of  the  hive.  In  a  few  moments  the  bees  will  have 
filled  themselves  with  honey.  The  hive  can  then  be  opened  and  the  bees  handled 
with  impunity. 

Every  bee  keeper  should  have  these  rolls  always  ready.  In  the  midst  of  a 
honey  harvest  hives  may  be  opened  without  danger,  but  when  little  or  no  honey  is 
gathered  the  bees  are  much  more  cross  and  need  to  be  subdued  before  attempting 
to  handle  the  combs.  Bees  are  always  handled  more  easily  in  the  middle  of  the 
day.  Then  many  of  the  bees  are  abroad,  and  the  honey  board  or  quilt  and  frames 
are  loosened  without  jarring  the  combs.  The  propolis  with  which  they  are  glued 
is  soft  after  the  hive  gets  warm.  In  the  morning  and  evening  it  is  brittle.  There 
is  a  popular,  but  most  erroneous,  idea  that  bees  may  be  best  managed  at  night. 

Never  open  your  bees  at  night,  for  they  are  more  cross  than  in  the  middle  of  the 
day.  They  are  necessarily  more  jarred  in  loosening  the  frames  and  more  easily 
excited.  AVhen  they  fly  out  many  will  not  return  to  the  hive.  They  will  remain 
on  you,  crawl  up  your  sleeves  or  under  your  clothes,  and  are  much  more  difficult 
to  get  rid  of  In  the  day  they  fly  and  rejoin  the  swarm.  The  most  expert  apiarian 
is  almost  sure  of  being  stung  if  he  opens  his  bees  at  night.  Bees  are  quickly  sub- 
dued by  sprinkling  them  with  sweetened  water  or  syrup.  They  greedily  devour  it 
and  become  peaceable.  This  method  is  not  generally  to  be  recommended,  because 
if  other  bees  are  near  they  are  apt  to  be  attracted  by  it,  and  robbing  is  induced, 
especially  if  they  are  gathering  but  little  honey. 

II.  Golden  rule  about  stings :  Move  gently,  never  dodge  or  strike  at  a  bee,  if 
stung  never  flinch,  and  remove  the  sting  with  a  knife  blade  or  thumb-nail  pressed 
firmly  against  the  flesh,  dragging  or  rubbing  it  outward  from  the  flesh. 

Do  not  become  excited  or  blow  your  breath  upon  them.  In  ordinary  manage- 
ment one  who  does  not  flinch  even  when  stung  is  not  poisoned  half  so  severely  as 
one  who  does.  The  flinch  of  the  manipulator  is  evidence  to  the  bee  that  the  sting  is 
effective,  but  if  he  does  not  flinch,  the  bee,  unless  greatly  excited,  seems  to  conclude 
that  it  is  inefl^ective,  and  immediately  attempts  by  working  around  and  around  to 
extricate  itself  without  losing  its  sting,  which  is  certain  death.  Often  has  the 
Avriter  tempted  bees  to  sting  him  and  watch  their  eff()rts  at  extrication  when  con- 
vinced that  they  were  mistaken  because  the  sting  caused  no  movement.  A  sudden 
eflbrt  to  dislodge  a  bee  will   almost  surely  cause  a  severe  sting. 

Do  not  catch  the  bee  and  attempt  to  jerk  it  from  the  flesh,  for  in  most  instances, 
time  is  given  to  make  the  wound  far  severer  than  at  first  intended  Nerve  yourself 
and  do  not  flinch  if  stung.  Thus  the  severest  part  of  the  thrust  is  avoided.  The  bee 
will  at  once  attempt  to  extricate  itself  by  crawling  around  and  around.  Never 
seize  the  sting  between  the  thumb  and  finger  to  extract,  it.  This  mode  of  extract- 
ing squeezes  all  the  poison  from  the  poison-bag  into  the  wound,  and  the  effect  is  as 
great  as  possible.  The  poison  runs  slowly  through  the  point  of  the  sting  into  the 
wound,  and  if  quickly  pressed  or  rubbed  outward  from  the  flesh  as  described,  but 
little  poison  is  received.  Pinch  the  wound,  or  ])ress  it  with  a  hollow  key,  so  as  to 
force  out  as  much  of  the  poison  as  possible.  Apply  some  kind  of  an  alkali  to 
counteract  the  poison,  such  as  soda  (which  should  be  kept  wet  for  an  hour),  harts- 
horn or  ammonia.  An  alkali  is  needed  to  counteract  the  poison.  Try  the  reme- 
dies proposed  and  use  that  which  seems  to  suit  your  case  best.  Soda,  hartshorn, 
or  ammonia  is  best-  One  who  attends  to  the  foregoing  suggestions  will  soon  learn 
to  care  very  little  for  stings.  The  practical  apiarian  soon  learns  to  care  but  little 
for  the  sting.  He  learns  to  open  his  hives,  even  in  the  dead  of  winter,  without 
fear,  seldom  receiving  a  sting,  and  when  received,  attended  with  little  suffering. 
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THE  PATKONS  OF  HUSBANDEY. 

Although  the  Grange  organization  is  one 
avowedly  conceived  for  the  social,  intellect- 
ual and  material  elevation  of  the  farmers,  and 
of  them  alone,  still  there  exists  many  preju- 
dices against  this  Order  even  amongst  farmers 
themselves.  No  one  objects  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  people  in  anywise,  but  much 
fault  is  found  with  the  manner  of  effecting 
this  improvement. 

For  instance,  we  hear  it  on  all  sides,  if 
farmers  are  a  majority  of  our  population,  and 
they  wish  by  co-operation  to  promote  their 
own  interests,  wherefore  should  they  combine 
in  secret  to  effect  this  laudable  end?  America, 
and  peculiarly  the  South,  is  an  agricultural 
country,  and  if  the  agriculturists  propose  by 
combination  to  benefit  not  only  this  majority 
of  its  citizens,  but  all  the  people,  of  what 
need  they  be  afraid  or  ashamed,  that  they 
should  counsel  with  each  other  in  secret  as  to 
the  method  of  extending  mutual  assistance  ? 

It  was  neither  fear  nor  shame  that  sug- 
gested the  secresy  of  the  Grange  meetings, 
but  simply  the  fact,  that  exclusiveness  in  all 
associations  makes  them  more  attractive,  and 
to  prevent  lethargy  interfering  with  this  at- 
traction a  simple  form  of  initiation  was 
adopted,  that,  to  avoid  imposition  from  curi- 
osity hunters,  had  to  be  performed  with  closed 
doors. 

Were  our  form  of  ritual  known  of  all  men, 
there  would  simply  be  no  interest  manifested 
by  any  one  in  its  beauty,  its  authority,  or  its 
objects,  and  very  soon,  upon  the  principle 
"  what's  everybody's  business  is  nobody's 
business,"  interest  would  flag,  and  our  Order 
become  extinct  as  rapidly  as  it  has  grown  to 
be  potent. 

There  is  an  attractiveness  about  a  certain 
degree  of  secresy  that  makes  it  a  virtue  in  all 
sorts  of  organizations.  To  meet  with  closed 
doors  is  a  privilege  practised  by  all  delibera- 
tive bodies  when  it  is  thought  desirable.  And 


all  kinds  of  organizations,  from  church  ses- 
sions to  political  causes,  can  and  do,  with  im- 
punity, exercise  this  privilege.  When  the 
Masonic  fraternity  assemble  in  their  lodges, 
no  one  asks  why  are  their  doors  closed  ?  And 
when  our  Chambers  of  Commerce,  or  Boards 
of  Trade,  or  Mechanics'  Unions  hold  their 
meetings,  it  seems  but  proper  that  they  should 
retire  into  secresy,  and  not  even  a  surmise  is 
ever  expressed  as  to  the  why  or  wherefore  of 
the  matter. 

But  as  soon  as  farmers  assemble  in  secret 
conclave,  cui  bono  is  the  immediate  and  sug- 
gestive inquiry.  The  simple  cause  of  this  is 
the  fact,  that  farmers  are  the  larger  class  of 
citizens  in  this  agricultural  country  of  ours. 
For  a  minority  to  combine  for  any  purpose  is 
not  a  matter  of  serious  concern,  because  no 
fears  are  aroused.  Mechanics'  Unions,  Medi- 
cal Associations,  or  Lawyers'  Leagues,  are 
merely  cliques  for  professional  benefit.  No 
one  fears  sinister  results  from  such  combina- 
tion. But  when  the  farmers  combine,  fear  is 
excited  because  this  class  are  a  vast  majority 
of  the  people,  and  a  combination  amongst 
them  forbodes  no  good  to  the  public.  This  is 
the  selfish  or  prejudiced  view  of  many  who 
are  not  qualified  to  join  the  Gi-ange.  But  it 
is  unreasonable,  to  say  the  least,  for  were  this 
majority  to  co-operate  for  the  public  as  well 
as  for  their  private  benefit,  it  is  not  reason- 
able to  suppose  they  would  be  guilty  of  any 
steps  that  would  tend  to  disrupt  society,  for 
being  themselves  a  majority,  any  blow  at  the 
public  would  first  be  felt  by  themselves. 
There  is  neither  reason  nor  argument  in  the 
opposition  existing  against  the  Patrons  of 
Husbandry,  because  of  their  performing  their 
ritnal  with  closed  doors.  Far  less  reason  is 
there  in  the  opposition  to  the  Order,  becaus, 
it  admits  women  as  members,  but  as  our 
space  is  limited  in  this  number  of  the  Rural, 
we  will  postpone  the  discussion  of  this  point 
until  our  next  issue. 
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SUFFERING  AND  RELIEF. 

We  are  pleased  to  publish  the  following  re- 
port from  the  Master  of  Colleton  Pomona 
Grange,  in  whose  hands  were  placed  three 
hundred  dollars  ($300)  of  the  one  thousand 
dollars  ($1,000)  given  by  the  National  Grange 
to  the  needy  Patrons  of  South  Carolina. 

Brother  B.  G.  Price  reports  as  follows : 

"That  money  was  invested  in  corn  and 
bacon,  and  has  made  many  glad  hearts,  who 
are  truly  thankful  to  the  National  Grange. 
I  appointed  a  court  to  investigate  the  condi- 
tion of  our  brothers  and  sisters  in  Colleton 
County,  and  they  reported  forty-nine  families 
actually  suffering,  and  many  others  greatly  in 
need.  We  have  distributed  our  supplies  to 
the  best  advantage,  and  have  sent  from  four 
to  twenty  sacks  of  corn,  and  one  box  of  bacon 
to  each  of  ten  Granges. 

This  donation  has  done  much  for  the  suffer- 
ing of  the  Order  in  our  County,  but  the  des- 
titution is  still  very  great,  and  unless  help 
comes  from  other  sources,  our  people  must 
certainly  suffer  greatly  before  they  can  depend 
upon  the  crops  of  this  year." 


SERVED  HIM  RIGHT. 

The  Order  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry 
has  developed  more  speakers,  and  Grange,  if 
not  stump  orators,  and  parliamentarians  than 
any  one  ever  had  an  idea  existed  in  the  United 
States.  And  these  orators  are  not  always  of 
the  ''  sterner  sex,"  but  sometimes  prove  them- 
selves terribly  stern  when  of  tlie  weaker  ves- 
sel sort. 

We  learn  from  the  Husbandman,  that  in 
New  York  State,  a  Grange  essayist  made  use 
of  the  following  or  similar  language  in  a  re- 
cent effort : 

"  Another  important  and  very  essential 
item  in  the  home  of  a  successful  farmer  is  a 
good,  industrious,  saving  wife.  Tliere  is 
many  a  man  kept  poor  all  his  life  simply 
because  he  has  been  unfortunate  enough  to 
marry  a  woman  not  fitted  for  the  place  ;  one 
who  is  hanglity  and  jjfoud,  and  thinks  of 
nothing  but  dress  and  show,  and  despises  the 
labor  and  calls  it  the  drudgery  of  the  farm. 
My  advice  to  such  a  poor  mortal  would  be  to 
sell  your  farm  before  the  sheriff  has  a  chance 
to  do  it." 

A  few  sentences  from  another  source  will 
erve  as  a  sample  of  the  way  in  wiiich  a  sister 
'•  went  for  him  ''  at  the  next  meeting : 


"  Do  I  hear  a  brother  ask,  '  Sister,  did  the 
coat  tit?'  No  indeed.  That  information  was 
imparted  to  the  brethren,  but  we  heard  enough 
of  it  to  make  us  somewhat  uncomfortable. 

'•  If  a  brother  possesses  an  helpmate  who 
washes  and  irons  on  Monday,  bakes  and 
churns  on  Tuesday,  brews,  sweeps  and  patches 
on  Wednesday,  mops  and  prepares  dinner 
for  eleven  persons,  cuts  out  a  pair  of  pants, 
and  attends  the  missionary  meeting  on  Thurs- 
day, makes  the  aforesaid  pantaloons  and 
writes  an  essay  on  "  Home  Culture "  on 
Friday,  bakes,  cliurns,  mops  and  has  a  party 
on  Saturday,  and  the  crowning  excellence  of 
all,  goes  to  church  in  a  calico  gown,  without 
ruffle  or  tuck,  on  Sunday,  sitting  quietly  and 
self-possessed  under  the  searching  eye  of  Mrs. 
Grundy,  don't  condemn  the  rest  of  us  because 
we  cannot  go  and  do  likewise. 

"Should  the  question,  "Can  We  Help 
Make  Farming  Pay  by  Reform  and  Economy 
in  Dress,"  be  directed  wholly  to  the  ladies? 

"  Would  you  have  us  revive  the  styles  of 
our  grandmothers  of  seventy  years  ago.  dress 
in  linsey-woolsey,  sell  our  carpets  and  sand 
our  floors? 

"  Be  not  surprised,  my  brother,  we  do  pine 
in  secret  for  a  seat  at  the  little  wheel  ;  to  han- 
dle again  the  distaff,  with  its  wealth  of  golden 
flax,  and  keep  time  with  the  feet  to  the  old- 
time  melodies. 

"  All  we  have  to  say  is,  bring  on  the  flax 
and  possibly  one  year  from  to-day  we  can  ex- 
hibit to  your  astonished  gaze  a  piece  of  home- 
made linen,  bordered  with  blue  and  orna- 
mented with  pomegranates  and  bells. 

"  By  the  way,  when  you  purchased  tiiat  last 
best  coat  of  yours,  why  did  you  not  order  the 
tailor  to  fiishion  it  after  the  style  of  your 
great  grandfathers  and  save  a  yard  of  tliat  fine 
dollar  cloth  ? 

"  Why  did  you  not  choose  shccps  gray  for 
pants,  instead  of  that  twenty  shilling  black 
CasJimere  ?  It  would  have  done  more  ser- 
vice and  been  just  as  comfortable. 

"  Now,  because  a  lady  with  her  own  hands 
fashions  two  worn  garments  into  one,  and 
ruifles  and  puffs  to  hide  rents  and  seams,  is 
she  extravagant?" 

We  believe  so  firmly  that  the  man  who 
has  a  trifling  wife  is  not  worthy  even  of  such 
an  one,  that  if  we  had  been  by  that  good  sister 
when  she  pelted  that  essayist  so,  we  would 
have  held  her  bonnet  and  said,  lay  on,  Mrs. 
McDuff 


ADMITTING  THOSE  NOT  ELIGIBLE. 

Some  Granges  are  too  careless  about  obevc 
itig  tlie  Constitution.  They  stretch  the  eli- 
gibility clause  too  much  ;  and  they  are  getting 
into  trouble  by  so  doing.  How  long  would  a 
printer's  union  amount  to  anything,  if  it  ad- 
mitted those  who   oppressed  them   in   their 
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wage.*,  until  they  were  in  the  majority?  and 
what  would  a  bank  director?^'  meeting  umoiint 
to  if  it  took  to  itself  the  duhioiis  money  bor- 
rowers ?  Yet  it  does  Beeni  that  some  Grangen 
are  as  careless  about  the  matter  as  though 
their  members  bad  never  taken  an  obligation. 
The  members  are  carried  away  too  much  by 
the  feeling,  ''  Oh,  let  him  come  in  ;  he's  a  good 
fellow  !  "  Too  many  have  got  in  on  this  prin- 
ciple. Too  many  are  now  within,  and  acting 
the  part  of  the  spider  to  the  fly.  This  ele- 
ment has  already  absolutely  killed  several 
Granges  in  the  East,  and  would  have  killed 
others,  had  it  not  been  thrown  out  bodily,  as 
the  whale  did  Jonah.  We  don't  accu.se  all 
the  Granges  of  dereliction  of  duty  in  this 
respect,  or  a  majority  of  them,  or  even  twenty 
of  them  ;  but  there  are  several,  and  some  of 
them  are  already  suffering  in  consequence — 
snfTering  not  on  account  of  the  action  of  the 
State  authorities,  but  by  the  element  they 
have  taken  in,  which  element  is  l;ere  and  there 
acting  the  knave  Brethren,  watch  well  the 
gates.  Farmers,  as  you  value  your  property 
and  your  future  happiness,  guard  your 
Granges  !  and  admit  none  who  are  not  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  pursuits,  or  who  have 
any  interests  whatever  in  conflict  with  our 
purposes. — Farmer's  Friend. 


ANSWEKS  TO  GRANGE  INQUIRIES. 

"  Can  you  not  reduce  the  initiation  fees  ? 
If  you  would,  we  oould  get  a  great  many  to 
join  our  Grange." 

This  cannot  be  done  but  by  a  vote  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  State  Granges  of  the  Union; 
only  last  year  this  question  was  submitted  to 
them,  and  was  negatived  by  a  very  large  ma- 
jority. 

"  Has  not  every  Grange  a  right  to  its  own 
By-Laws  ?  " 

Most  assuredly  it  has,  and  nothing  more  is 
demanded  of  each  Subordinate  Grange  than 
that  its  By-Laws  conform  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  National  Grange,  and  the  By-Laws  of 
the  Stnte  Grange. 

"  Is  there  a  book  containing  the  duty  of 
every  officer  and  member?" 

None  that  we  know  of.  We  would,  how- 
ever, advise  every  Grange  to  buy  Kelley's 
History  of  our  Order,  and  "Mentor  in  the 
Grange,"  by  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Grosh. 

"  Our  Grange  instructs  me  to  request  you 
to  remit  entirely  the  amount  due  from  this 
Grange  to  the  State  Grange." 

This  is  a  request  to  which  we  cannot  accede, 
simply  becau.se  we  have  no  such   authority. 


The  State  Grange  would  not  have  the  au- 
thority to  remit  dues,  though  it  might  con- 
sent to  pay  the  dues  of  })oor  Granges,  and 
thus  virtually  levy  a  heavier  tax  upon  living 
Granges. 

'  Why  have  we  no  s.alaried  Grange  Agent?" 
Simply  because  the  Granges  of  South  Caro- 
lina do  not  co-operate  sufficiently  to  pay  a 
competent  man  a  remunerative  salary.  Our 
Charleston  Agent  accepts  the  position  upon  a 
commission  at  a  venture,  and  unless  liberally 
patronized  by  members  of  the  Order  we  fear 
he  will  abandon  the  position  before  a  twelve- 
month. If  Patrons  would  unite  upon  a 
single  man  and  give  him  their  custom,  he 
might  be  placed  in  Charleston  upon  a  lucra- 
tive salary,  -and  save  to  the  members  of  the 
Order,  who  patronized  him,  thousands  of 
dollars  annually. 


SECRETARY  KELLEY  AND  THE 
JAMES  ISLANDER. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  the  second  issue  of  the 
"James  Islander,"  a  four-paged  advertising 
sheet,  published  by  Secretary  Kelley,  in 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  to  advise  all  the  world 
that  he  is  an  agent  for  a  few  thousand  acres 
of  land  in  Florida,  or  on  its  coast,  now  offered 
cheaper  than  dirt  to  the  immigrant,  come 
whence  he  may.  This  wonderful  piece  of 
land  lies  in  a  direct  line  between  Chicago  and 
the  South  Sea,  and  is  exactly  on  a  parallel 
of  latitude  with  Afghanistan  and  the  jungles 
of  Africa,  and  witiial  is  the  healthiest  section 
on  this  continent,  or  at  least  has  been  thus 
far,  as  the  inhabitants  have  been  heretofore 
tadpoles,  mosquitoes,  and  alligators. 

Well,  we  wish  Brother  Kelley  "  good  luck 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord,"  and  hope  the  day 
may  come  when,  basking  in  the  sunshine  of 
his  adopted  savannas,  he  may  see  all  around 
him  the  happy  families  he  has  brougiit  to  this 
genial  South  land,  every  one  of  whom  may 
be  enjoying  themselves  under  their  own  vine 
and  fig  trees,  with  none  to  molest  or  make 
them  afraid. 

But  what  of  the  Order  of  the  Patrons  of 
Husbandry  without  O.  H.  Kelley  as  the  Sec- 
retary ?  W^ill  not  a  link  be  taken  from  the 
fraternal  chain  when  he  migrates  to  the  Land 
of  Flowers?     It  certainly  will  be,  but  there 
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are  such  things  as  "lap"  links  to  mend 
broken  chains.  We  trust  there  are  among 
the  members  of  tlie  National  Grange  Patrons 
good  and  true  who  will  so  exactly  supply  the 
demand,  that  our  former  Secretary  will  be 
neither  missed  nor  forgotten.  • 

We  will  miss  you,  Kelley,  during  the  re- 
mainder of  our  official  connection  with  the 
National  Grange,  but  we  can  never  forget 
you,  nor  do  we  believe  the  Order  will.  We 
will  bid  you  adieu  with  .sadness  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  National  Grange;  but  we  will 
gladly  welcome  you  and  all  your  friends  as 
citizens  of  the  South.  We  wish  you  had 
halted  in  the  "Prostrate  State,"  and  shared 
with  us  your  energy  in  recuperating  the 
proudest  old  Commonwealth  of  the  original 
thirteen. 

However,  Florida  will  receive  you  with 
open  arms,  and  bless  you  for  every  honest 
co-laborer  you  may  bring  within  her  borders. 
May  your  enterprise,  which  looks  hopeful,  be 
as  eminently  successful  as  were  your  efforts 
to  found,  establish,  and  promulgate  the  Order 
of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  !  May  you  live 
long  and  be  happy,  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
your  labors  I 


MENTOE  IN  THE  GRANGES. 

Brother  Grosh,  the  first  chaplain,  and  an 
efficient  co-laborer  in  establishing  the  Order 
of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  has  published  a 
book  in  duodecimo  of  near  five  hundred  pages, 
which  he  styles  "  Mentor  in  the  Granges." 
We  have  just  read  it,  and  read  it  as  carefully 
as  we  could  any  book,  that  impressed  us  as  it 
did  during  the  reading,  to  wit,  this  is  an 
effort  to  make  a  volume. 

Grange  literature  is  distressingly  scarce, 
not  because  we  have  not  had  Grange  books. 
Grange  papers.  Grange  magazines,  Grange 
bulletins.  Grange  circulars,  and  thousands  of 
papers  printed  weekly,  yes,  almost  daily,  in 
the  interests  of  the  Grange,  but  because 
there  has  thus  far  been  but  little  thought, 
profound  thought,  given  to  the  Grange  cause. 

We  once  received  a  volume  we  might  al- 
most call  huge,  that  was  a  volume  of  "  Grange 
History."  A  perusal  proved  it  to  be  a  com- 
mon place  report  of  the  contest  between  the 
farmers  and  the  railroads  of  the  Northwest. 


Subsequently  another  volume  came,  pur- 
porting to  be  a  similar  history,  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  book  was  devoted  to  Bon- 
ner's Dexter  and  some  wonderful  Alderney 
cow. 

And  so  they  came  in  rapid  succession, 
treating  of  almost  all  kinds  of  subjects,  from 
Grange  jurisprudence  to  the  virtues  of  the 
Shepherd's  crook,  and  the  whole  batch  of 
them  were  not  worth  the  paper  they  were 
written  upon,  and  were  not  entitled  to  literary 
recognition  at  all. 

Finally  "  Mentor''  came,  and  we  do  think, 
prosy  as  it  is  in  many  places,  it  is  the  only 
Grange  book  yet  published  entitled  to  any 
credit  whatever. 

It  is  historical,  and  we  tliink  impartially 
.=;o.  It  is  instructive,  and  minutely  so,  in 
everything  that  pertains  to  the  Order  of  the 
Patrons  of  Husbandry,  whether  in  the 
Grange  or  as  a  Patron  at  liome.  Though  in 
many  places  prolix  and  verbose,  its  diction 
is  excellent,  as  it  must  have  been,  coming 
as  it  does  from  the  pen  and  thought  of  an 
educated  and  experienced  author.  There  are 
many  chapters  in  the  book  worth  its  price  to 
a  Patron,  and  the  last  chapter  could  be  read 
with  profit  by  every  parent  in  the  land. 

We  commend  this  volume  to  Patrons  every- 
wliere,  and  think  it  should  be  in  the  po.sse88ion 
of  every  Grange  in  the  Order. 


POPPING  CORN. 

And  there  they  sot  a  popping  corn — 
John  Henry  and  Susan  Cutter — 

John  Henry  looked  as  pale  as  death. 
And  Susan  looked  as  soft  as  butter. 

They  shelled  and  popped  that  corn, 
(Jolui's  mouth  was  like  a  hopper,) 

They  stirred  the  fire,  sprinkled  salt, 
And  shook  and  shook  the  hopper. 

The  clock  struck  nine  and  then  .struck  ten, 
And  still  the  corn  kept  popping  ; 

It  struck  eleven,  and  then  struck  twelve, 
And  still  no  signs  of  stopping. 

And  John  he  ate,  wiiile  Susan  thought, 

Tiie  corn  did  pop  and  patter, 
Till  Joiin  cried  out,  "The  corn's  afire ! 

Dear  Susan,  what's  the  matter?" 

"John  Henry  Kinney,  it's  one  o'clock!    ' 
You  fool,  you'll  die  of  indigesticin  ; 

I'm  sick  of  all  this  popping  corn  — 
Why  don't  you  pop  the  question  ?'' 
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HINTS  FOR  THE  MONTH. 

'Tis  said  July  takes  its  name  from  Julius 
Csesar.  Well,  what  if  it  did?  Julius  was  a 
great  man,  and  might  have  given  his  name 
to  half  the  months,  and  all  the  children  in 
the  Roman  empire,  but  we  have  no  reason  to 
believe  he  knew  anything  about  managing  a 
farm  with  freed  .laborers  ;  we  rather  think  he 
controlled  it  as  we  were  wont  to  do  ante  bel- 
lum,  for  he  had  his  slaves,  and  they  were  the 
genealogical  ancestry  of  tliose  very  gentry 
we  once  called  our  own.  If  the  emancipation 
act  had  been  passed  in  those  days,  we  doubt 
if  Julius  would  have  concerned  himself  much 
about  naming  months,  but  we  believe  he 
would  have  rebelled,  and  worked  things  to 
suit  himself. 

And  we  imagine  that  is  about  the  course  most 
of  our  readers  will  pursue,  whether  we  advise 
them  or  not.  Well,  we  are  not  opposed  to 
this  kind  of  action,  for  we  admire  any  man 
who  has  a  will  of  his  own,  and  especially  if 
that  will  enable  him  to  keep  his  crops  clean, 
be  the  weather  ever  so  unfavorable. 

Of  course  shallow  culture  is  the  idea  now. 
Keep  the  sweeps  running  in  all  summer  cul- 
tivated crops,  and  always  let  this  work  lay  by 
the  crop  clean,  and  free  of  all  noxious  weeds 
or  grass.  The  farmer  who  has  kept  his  crops 
clean  until  this  date,  has  now  little  trouble 
ahead,  and  with  the  resignation  of  a  Christian 
man,  who  has  done  the  best  he  could  with  the 
talents  committed  unto  him,  we  must  now 
leave  the  rest  with  him  who  doeth  all  things 
well. 

Having  harvested  a  fine  provender  and 
bread  crop,  we  must  not  be  content  with  that, 
but  continue  to  labor  so  as  to  prevent  a  re- 
currence of  the  cry  of  scarcity  of  food.  To 
this  end  we  advise,  enlarge  your  esculent 
crops.  Sow  peas  in  late  corn,  or  in  drills. 
The  shiney  (speckled)  pea  will  make  a  full 
crop  sown  in  July.  Cut  potato  vines  fifteen 
inches  long,  plant  them  as  you  would  slips, 
burying  the   middle  and   leaving  both  ends 


out.  Sow  largely  of  turnips.  See  our  article 
on  turnips  elsewhere  in  this  number  of  the 
Rural.  Plant  a  second  crop  of  Irish  pota- 
toes. If  August  is  a  seasonable  month  they 
will  be  very  fine,  and  may  be  eaten  all  the 
winter  as  they  are  taken  from  the  ground. 

It  is  a  shame  upon  us,  that  any  farmer  in 
the  South  should  ever  lack  the  ability  to 
spread  a  bountifully  supplied  table.  Almost 
every  month  in  the  year  we  should  plant 
something  that  would  give  us  at  harvest  time 
food  for  man  or  beast,  remembering  that 
''bacon  and  greens"  should  not  constitute 
the  bill  of  fare  of  a  well-to-do  Southern 
farmer.  We  have  had  want  staring  us  in 
the  face  annually  in  many  parts  of  the  South 
since  the  war.  Let  us  provide  against  such 
trials  in  the  future  by  beginning  to-day  to 
prevent  it. 

Threshing  grain  will  consume  much  time 
this  month.  If  this  is  done  by  a  "  travelling 
thresher,"  be  sure  to  require  the  owner  to 
run  his  thresher  at  least  ten  minutes  before 
you  allow  a  bundle  of  your  grain  to  enter  it ; 
and  require  this  as  soon  as  he  finishes  one 
crop,  before  he  begins  upon  another  kind  of 
grain,  otherwise  you  can  never  have  pure 
grain.  Cheat,  smut,  cockle,  and  disease,  are 
often  spread  by  these  travelling  threshers. 

If  time  can  be  had,  don't  let  it  be  called 
idle.  Spend  it  in  clearing  up  about  the 
premises.  Remember  that  cleanliness  is  a 
foe  to  miasma  and  a  preventive  of  doctor's 
bills. 

WHAT  BECOMES  OF  OUR  PRODUCTS  ? 

The  South  is  emphatically  an  agricultural 
country,  and  therefore  earns  its  living,  if  it 
earns  it  all,  by  the  sweat  of  its  brow.  This 
generation  need  look  to  no  other  source  of 
remuneration.  We  may  preach  up  manufac- 
tures, and  we  may  multiply  our  sources  of 
revenue,  but  they  cannot,  in  a  generation, 
amount  to  a  tithe  of  the  income  resulting 
from  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  Ours  is  the 
lot  to  which    Father  Adam  was  doomed,  for 
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liis  mischief,  brother  farmers,  and  none  can 
so  vividly  appreciate  that  curse  as  he  who, 
this  very  month  endures  tlie  hardships  of  the 
farmer's  life. 

Why  is  it  that  you  are  daily  exi^osing  your- 
selves to  wind  and  weather,  and  harassing 
yourselves  over  your  inability  to  control 
labor  to  your  liking  ?  It  is  simply  that  you 
may  make  a  remunerative  crop.  But  have 
you  ever  thought  how  or  by  what  means  that 
crop,  when  once  in  hand,  could  be  disposed 
of  so  as  to  make  it  most  remunerative?  If 
not,  let  us  for  a  moment  consider  the  inquiry 
that  heads  this  article,  and  answer  the  ques- 
tion, whether  these  products  are  disposed  of 
in  a  manner  acceptable  to  those  who  should 
have,  if  they  do  not,  a  "  say-so  "  in  their 
final  disposition. 

The  chief  crop  at  the  South,  of  course,  is 
cotton,  of  which  we  annually  produce  about 
bwo  hundred  millions  of  dollars  worth,  near  twen- 
ty dollars  worth  to  every  man,  woman,  and 
child,  black  and  white,  in  the  entire  South. 
It  requires,  however,  a  whole  year  to  produce 
this  crop.  We  begin  to  prepare  in  January, 
and  we  are  never  through  with  the  routine  of 
preparation,  planting,  cultivation,  harvesting, 
and  .selling,  until  January  comes  around 
again.  And  the  farmer  who  has  a  full  cotton 
crop  upon  his  hands  can  find  but  little  time 
for  recreation  or  enjoyment  during  the  entire 
year. 

Everybody  knows  that  when  the  farmer 
gets  his  cotton  into  bales  he  takes  it  to  market, 
and  asks  somebody  else  to  set  a  price  upon  it 
for  him.  He  has  worked  hard  all  the  year, 
been  drenched  by  rains,  bronzed  by  the  sun, 
quarreled  with  his  labor,  fretted  over  a  poor 
crop,  or  rejoiced  over  a  good  one,  but  never 
has  he  for  a  moment  calculated  what  it  has 
cost  him  per  pound  to  get  it  on  the  market, 
or  advised  with  his  friends  on  the  subject  to 
know  whether  they  have  considered  these 
matters ;  but  solitary  and  alone  he  goes  to 
market,  and  there  he  meets  the  wise  one  who 
can  and  does  tell  liim,  to  his  sorrow,  "  that 
your  cotton  is  worth  only  so  much,'  and  this 
|)rice  he  has  to  take  or  not  sell. 

Now  we  do  not  propose  to  submit  a  process 
in  detail  as  to  how  all  this  can  be  easily 
avoided  ;  nor  will  we  write  a  word  that  will 


incur  the  anathemas  of  those  who  are  so  libe- 
ral in  volunteering  advice  to  the  farmers, 
that  if  they  hold  their  cotton  back  and  will 
not  sell  unless  they  can  get  what  it  is  worth, 
they  are  committing  an  unpardonable  sin 
against  the  speculative  world;  but  we  will 
simply  in  a  few  words  tell  our  brother  farm- 
ers what  becomes  of  their  cotton  after  it  gets 
into  the  hands  of  tliose  wiseacres  alluded  to 
above. 

These  apparently  moneyed  men  to  be  seen 
at  all  our  depots,  and  everywhere  else  that  a 
cotton  bale  can  be  found,  are  simply  agents 
for  factor.s  at  our  seaports.  These  factors  buy 
to  sell  again  to  agents  of  Northern  or  foreign 
houses.  These  houses  buy  to  sell  again  to 
agents  of  manufactories.  These  agents  are 
paid  for  buying  for  manufactories  that  con- 
vert our  cotton  into  cloths,  calicoes,  etc.  Thu.s 
we  see  there  are  five  sets  of  speculators  that 
have  a  grab  at  every  bale  of  cotton  that  is 
grown  at  the  South. 

We  saw  the  agent  of  a  manufactory  buy 
one  hundred  bales  last  summer  in  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  from  a  speculator,  who  said  he 
had  bought  from  a  house  in  New  Ycrrk,  which 
house  he  knew  had  an  agency  in  Memphis, 
which  agency  in  Memphis  had  its  paid  satel- 
lites plying  the  river  boats,  and  revolving 
around  tlie  landings  wherever  a  farmer 
brought  a  bale  of  cotton  for  shipment. 

If,  then,  cotton  cloths  can  be  sold  so  cheap- 
ly as  they  are  sold,  and  withal  pay  a  percent- 
age to  each  of  these  five  classes  of  "  salary 
grabbers,"  what  would  be  tlie  price  of  such 
cloths  if  four  fifths  of  these  speculators  were 
dispensed  with  ?  This  is  a  problem  that 
farmers  should  lend  their  united  eflbrts  to 
solve.  A  practical  and  successful  solution  of 
it  would  .save  millions  to  the  people  of  the 
South  annually  ;  and  those  who  are  so  nar- 
row-minded and  contracted  in  their  views  as 
to  see  nothing  but  effort  at  monopoly  when 
the  producers  attempt  to  protect  themselves 
by  concert  and  union,  are  not  worthy  of  beijig 
heeded  as  counsellors. 

Round  numbers  will  suffice  for  our  points. 
The  past  cotton  crop,  we  will  say,  amounted 
to  4,000,000  bales.  Of  these  not  less  than 
2,000,000  were  exported  to  Great  Britain, 
about   1,000,000  to  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
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and   tlie  remaining  1,000,000  were  consumed 
in  the  United  States. 

Now  what  does  tliis  array  of  figures  suggest 
to  the  cotton-grower  of  the  South  ?  Unques- 
tionably that  he  should  use  his  inlluence  to 
inaugurate  direct  trade  with  the  South's  best 
customer — Great  Britain.  How  this  is  to  be 
generally  done,  it  is  not  now  our  purpose  to 
advise,  but  we  do  here,  at  the  close  of  this 
article  assert,  and  defy  contradiction,  that  if 
tlie  farmers  of  any  county  in  the  South  will 
unite  and  guarantee  to  ship  to  any  factor  in 
their  nearest  seaport  every  bale  packed  in  said 
county,  in  October  and  November  next,  upon 
condition  that  said  factor  ships  direct  to  the 
manufacturers,  that  said  factor,  if  timely 
notice  and  satisfactory  obligations  be  given 
him,  will  sell  that  cotton  profitably  for  that 
county,  and  advance  the  owners  three-fourths 
the  value  thereof  until  sold,  at  five  per  cent, 
per  annum.  Are  there  not  many  counties  in 
the  South  in  which  sufficient  union  amongst 
the  farmers  can  be  had  to  prove  this  point 
tliis  fall  ? 


THEORETICAL  SCIENCE,  OR  SCIEN- 
TIFIC THEORY. 

Some  time  ago  the  Agricultural  Editor  of 
the  Nashville  American,  under  the  caption,  "A 
Problem  for  Farmers,"  published  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph: 

.John  Smith  had  three  hundred  pounds  of 
good  timothy  hay ;  his  horse  consumed  one 
hundred  pounds,  his  cow  one  hundred  pounds, 
and  a  yearling  one  hundred  pounds.  The  an- 
imals drank  water  from  the  same  spring,  and 
the  cow  gave  seventeen  pints  of  milk  in  twen- 
ty-four hours.  From  which  was  the  dung 
worth  the  most  money  as  a  fertilizer  ?  With- 
out counting  fractions,  the  horse  returned  for 
the  hay  fifty-one  pounds  of  standard  manure, 
the  cow  thirty-two  pounds,  and  the  yearling 
forty  pounds.  What  caused  this  great  differ- 
ence in  the  residuum  of  the  hay  consumed  by 
each  ?  The  cow  returned  two-fifths  of  her 
forage  in  milk,  which  makes  her  excretions 
less  in  solids  than  thase  of  the  horse.  The 
growing  yearling  turned  one-fifth  of  the  hay 
into  flesh,  which  could  not  appear  as  dung. 
The  horse  gave  the  most. 

And  the  same  paper  contained  also  the  fol- 
lowing : 

A  horse  below  the  common  size  of  farm 
horses  in  France  voided  in  twenty-four  hours 
an  average  of  34.2  pounds  by  the  bowels  and 
kidneys,  of  which   76.2  per  cent,  was  water. 


The  solid  matter  in  dung  and  urine  weighed 
eight  and  one-tenth  jwunds.  It  is  an  in- 
structive fact  that  a  hor.se,  cow,  and  otlier 
mammals,  do  not  return  to  the  earth  in  ex- 
crements one-half  of  the  snli/ls  consumed. — 
Twenty  pounds  of  common  hay  and  oats  eaten 
by  a  hor.se  in  twenty-four  hours;  on  an  aver- 
age return  only  a  fraction  over  eight  pounds 
of  solids  to  the  soil  More  than  half  of  the 
combustible  p«rt  of  cattle  feed,  and  of  food 
con.sumed  by  man  and  beast,  is  burnt  in  the 
system  to  maintain  its  temperature  night  and 
day  at  blood  heat.  A  large  part  of  the  resid- 
uum of  this  combustion  escapes  through  the 
windpipe  as  carbonic  acid  gas  and  vajior. 
Hence,  analysis  shows  that  the  air  which  is 
expelled  from  the  lungs  contains  one  hundred 
times  more  carbon  than  that  which  enters 
them.     Expired  air  is  excrementious  matter. 

Now  if  an  ordinary  horse  voids  eight  and 
one-tenth  pounds  of  solid  matter  every  twen- 
ty-four hours,  he  would  require  over  six  days 
to  return  the  fifty-one  pounds  of  standard  ma- 
nure, or  he  could  consume  the  one  hundred 
pounds  of  hay  in  a  little  over  six  days.  That 
is  about  sixteen  pounds  per  day.  The  sixteen 
pounds  of  hay  are  worth  about  one  dollar  ;  the 
fifty-one  pounds  of  manure  not  the  half  of  it.  But 
the  cow  would  return  only  thirty-two  pounds  of 
standard  manure  in  the  six  days,  accompanied 
however,  necessarily,  with  the  production  of 
six  times  seventeen  pints  of  milk,  which  at 
only  two  cents  a  pint  would  be  worth  enough 
to  buy  the  hay  consumed  by  both  the  horse 
and  the  cow,  and  pay  the  difference  in  value 
between  the  manures.  Hence  we  can  not  see 
the  force  of  the  inquiry,  as  the  production  of 
the  milk  is  a  necessary  result  of  the  experi- 
ment of  feeding  the  animals,  and  must  there- 
fore be  taken  into  account  when  estimating 
the  value  of  the  manure. 

If  the  problem  had  stated  that  the  horse 
ploughed  every  day  during  the  time  he  was 
consuming  the  hay,  and  the  result  of  his  labors 
was  an  offset  to  the  yield  of  milk,  then  we  can 
see  some  point  in  the  problem. 

Any  work  horse  will  consume  daily  twenty- 
five  pounds  of  solid  food  and  drink  seventy- 
five  pounds  of  water.  If  fifteen  per  cent,  of 
this  solid  food  is  itself  water,  and  over  eight 
pounds  out  of  the  twenty-five  are  excremen- 
tious, it  follows  that  more  than  half  that  a 
horse  eats  is  consumed  in  sustaining  life. 
But  in  this  day  and  time  all  such  estimates 
are  too  entirely  .scientific  and   theoretical  to 
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benefit  the  average  farmer,  unless  we  did  here 
as  the  farmers  do  in  Germany,  i.  e-  every 
time  the  horse  voids  solids  or  liquids,  the 
driver  quietly  stops  the  horse,  catches  the 
excrement,  and  carefully  carries  it  home  for 
future  use. 

We  haven't  a  doubt,  but  that  four-fifths 
the  manure  dropped  by  our  work  animals  is 
lost  to  the  farmer,  and  judging  from  what  we 
frequently  see  in  front  of  farmers'  gates,  and 
up  and  down  the  lane  along  their  lots  and 
about  their  premises,  we  have  often  thought 
the  cows  and  other  animals  are  in  some  way 
rewarded  for  dropping  tlieir  manure  just 
where  it  was  not  wanted.  Many  is  the  brush- 
ing we  have  given  the  "  calf  boy,"  (that  day 
is  gone  by  now,  however,  we  are  informed,) 
for  not  driving  the  cattle  and  sheep  around 
the  pen  several  times  before  turning  them 
out  in  the  morning,  that  we  might  have  the 
manure  where  we  wanted  it,  and  not  in  the 
lane. 


THE  SHEPHERD'S  MANUAL. 

We  promised  in  our  last  to  present  our 
opinion  of  the  "  Stewart's  Shepherd's  Man- 
ual," sent  us  by  the  Orange  Judd  Company, 
of  New  York.  We  have  read  this  book  with 
great  interest,  as  we  do  everything  that  per- 
tains to  sheep  husbandry,  and  am  convinced 
it  would  be  profitable  reading  for  any  farmer 
who  wishes  to  learn  anything  about  sheep- 

The  author  has  certainly  had  large  expe- 
rience, and  is  familiar  with  the  habits  of  the 
sheep,  but  there  are  two  things  in  the  book 
that  would  prevent  its  being  approved  by 
Southern  farmers.  Mr.  Stewart  rather  under- 
rates the  Merino,  and  nowhere  shows  that 
this  hardy  little  animal  can  be  profitably 
grown,  because  of  its  inferiority,  in  many  re- 
spects, to  all  other  sheep.  In  his  opinion  the 
Cotswold,  Bakewell,  and  all  those  large  breeds 
of  sheep,  are  far  better  for  both  wool  and 
mutton,  and  the  Southdown  is  the  mutton  sheep 
of  the  world-  All  this  may  be  true,  but  expe- 
rience teaches  that  the  Southdown  is  a  more 
delicate  sheep  than  the  Merino,  and  we  would 
as  soon  invest  in  Durham  cattle  as  in  those 
large  sheep.  This  does  nut,  however,  pre- 
vent the  Manual  from  being  a  capital  text- 
book   for  the  shepherd.     It  is  perfect  in  its 


instruction  as  to  feeding,  shearing,  and  gen- 
eral management  of  the  flock. 

To  give  the  general  tenor  of  the  work  we 
print  the  following  extracts,  taken  at  random 
from  various  parts  of  the  book  : 

Profitable  sheep  culture  has  become  synon- 
ymous witli  the  most  profitable  fanning. 

The  demand  for  mutton,  as  an  .agreeable 
and  cheap  food,  is  steadih'  increasing. 

There  is  vast  room  to  change  the  overdone 
cotton  production  for  the  equally  easy,  but 
more  profitable,  production  of  wool. 

To  become  a  successful  sheplierd  requires 
patience  and  perseverance,  and  a  determina- 
tion to  stick  to  the  flock. 

A  neglect  of  a  few  days  is  worse  for  the 
fleece  than  poor  feeding. 

Salt  marshes  near  the  coast  are  exceptions 
to  the  general  idea,  that  peat  or  marsh  lands 
are  unfavorable  for  sheep  farms. 

Hard  water  is  better  than  soft  for  sheep, 
and  water  containing  ranch  saline  or  other 
mineral  matter  is  a  valuable  help  to  the  pas- 
ture as  furnishing  many  necessary  substances. 

Where  mutton  is  the  most  profitable,  one 
system  of  management  is  necessary.  But 
where  wool  is  the  object,  a  different  .system  is 
necessary. 

The  period  of  gestation  of  the  ewe  is  one 
hundred  and  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
three  days,  or,  in  round  numbers,  five  months. 

On  no  account  should  weakly  lambs,  or 
ewes  that  are  poor  nurses,  or  barren,  or  deli- 
cate, or  that  are  wanderers,  or  of  uneasy, 
restless  dispositions,  be  retained  in  tiie  flock. 

The  proper  age  for  breeding  differs  with 
the  class  of  sheep  bred.  The  Merino  is  noi 
mature  enough  for  breeding  until  fully  two 
or  three  years  old. 

When  a  ewe  loses  her  lamb,  it  is  best  to 
make  her  adojit  one  of  another  ewe's  twins. 
This  may  be  done  by  rubbing  the  skin  of  the 
live  lamb  witli  the  dead  one,  removing  the 
dead  one  and  shutting  up  the  ewe  and  the  live 
lamb  together  in  a  dark  pen. 

Sunshine  has  a  remarkable  eflTect  upon 
lambs,  and  the  warmth  of  tiie  sun  will  often 
revive  and  strengthen  a  weak  lamb  that  ap- 
pears past  relief. 

Four  poundsof  leaf  tobacco  and  one  pound 
of  flowers  of  sulphur  in  twenty  gallons  of 
water,  brouglu  to  a  temperature  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  degrees,  is  the  best  decoction 
into  which  to  dip  slieep  to  rid  them  of  ticks. 
The  mixture  sliould  be  kept  stirred  during 
the  dipping  to  prevent  the  sulphur  fiotu  sub- 
siding. 

Ten  square  feet  of  room  should  be  allowed 
to  each  sheep  in  estimating  the  size  of  sheds 
or  houses  for  any  given  number. 

Hay,  straw,  pea  and  bean  haulm,  corn-fod- 
der, roots  of  various  kinds,  corn,  oats,  peas, 
rye.   buckwheat,   cotton  seed,   oilcake,  meal, 
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and  bran,  furnish  a  variety  of  food,  from 
which  a  choice  can  readily  be  made. 

Oat  straw  is  readily  eaten  by  sheep,  and  is 
a  healthful  food,  especially  if  harvested  be- 
fore the  oats  were  dead  ripe. 

Cotton  seed,  free  from  the  husk,  and  flax- 
seed, are  the  most  nutritive  articles  of  feed 
for  fattening. 

The  amoiint  of  food  necessary  to  keep  a 
sheep  in  good  thrifty  condition  has  been  de- 
termined to  be  fifteen  pounds  of  actually  dry 
substance  per  week  for  each  one  hundred 
pounds  of  live  weight. 

The  presence  of  dogs  about  a  flock  should 
not  be  permitted.  They  are  not  only  entirely 
useless,  but  are  really  an  annoyance  and  an 
injury. 

Sheep  manure  is  very  rich  in  nitrogen, 
thirty-six  parts  containing  as  much  as  fifty- 
four  parts  of  horse  manure,  sixty-three  parts 
of  pig  manure,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
parts  of  cow  manure,  and  one  hundred  parts 
of  mixed  barnyard  manure.  It  ferments  very 
quickly,  and  therefore  should  be  kept  solidly 
packed  under  foot,  free  from  access  of  air,  or 
be  turned  frequently  if  heaped  in  the  yard. 

The  selection  of  the  ram  for  breeding  is  of 
the  greatest  importance,  and,  b}'  changing 
rams  occasionally,  two  farmers  may  very  pro- 
fitably help  each  other  without  expending  a 
dollar  for  new  blood. 

The.se  paragraphs,  selected  from  various 
parts  of  the  book,  will  give  our  readers  a 
general  idea  of  its  purpose,  and,  we  think, 
convince  them  that  it  contains  much  valuable 
information,  and  was  written  by  one  who 
practically  understands  the  subject  about 
■which  he  is  writing. 


TUKNIPS. 

Chemists  tell  us,  that  ninety  per  cent,  of 
the  turnips  is  water.  If  so  the  remaining 
ten  per  cent,  must  be  in  a  wonderfully  con- 
centrated and  nutritive  condition,  for  both 
as  a  distender  and  nutritious  food,  turnips  are 
suited  to  the  palates  of  both  man  and  beast, 
And  if  they  were  even  more  watery  than  they 
are,  we  would  advise  farmers  to  grow  them 
largely  as  long  as  they  can  be  so  profitably 
utilized.  No  one  knows  the  value  of  a  good 
turnip  patch  as  well  as  he  who  has  sheep  or 
cattle  on  hand  in  the  fall  and  winter,  with 
nothing  else  to  rely  upon  as  provender.  Fed 
raw,  they  will  keep  sheep  and  cattle  in  good 
order  all  the  winter,  and  are  not  poor  food 
for  horses  when  they  once  learn  to  eat  them. 
No.  7,  Vol.  7. 


We  have  a  three  year  old  that  would  eat  a 
peck  at  a  feed  last  winter. 

We  therefore  say,  .sow  largely  of  turnips, 
and  begin  now  to  prepare  the  land.  If  you 
have  a  lot  upon  which  cows  have  been  penned 
since  spring,  or  sheep  hurdled,  sow  turnips 
there.  If  you  hav«  no  such  lot,  break  up  the 
best  acre  or  two  in  your  stubble  field,  and 
turn  it  over  thoroughly  in  the  operation.  In 
ten  days  lay  it  off  in  thirty  inch  beds,  and  if 
practicable  subsoil  every  furrow  as  the  beds 
are  being  made.  In  the  water  furrow  be- 
tween these  beds  drill  heavily  all  the  manure 
to  be  had  on  the  farm,  from  the  stables,  horse 
lots,  cow  houses,  pig  pens,  chicken  coops,  and 
ash  hoppers,  and  make  the  size  of  the  patch 
conform  to  the  quantity  of  manure  on  hand, 
allowing  the  application  to  be  a  heavy 
drilling. 

On  this  manure  throw  two  shovel  furrows. 
Upon  this  list  sprinkle  two  hundred  and  fifty 
or  three  hundred  pounds  of  ammoniated 
superphosphate  to  the  acre,  and  complete  the 
beds  by  throwing  out  the  middles  with 
twisters. 

Between  the  20th  July  and  1st  August  open 
these  beds  and  drill  in  the  ruta  baga  seed  at 
the  rate  of  a  pound  and  a  half  or  two  pounds 
to  the  acre.  We  have  never  grown  fine  ruta 
bagas  sown  later  than  the  first  week  in 
August.  Any  time  in  August  any  of  the 
varieties  of  turnips  may  be  sown.  We  prefer 
them  in  the  order  named.  Yellow  Aberdeen. 
White  Globe,  Norfolk,  Flat  Dutch,  Seven  Top. 

Some  persons  use  seed  drills,  others  put  a 
quill  in  the  mouth  of  a  bottle  from  which  the 
seed  are  drilled.  We  generally  drill  our  own 
seed,  and  simply  take  the  seed  from  a  tin  cup 
in  the  left  hand  by  a  pinch  from  the  thumb 
and  fore  finger  of  the  right  hand,  and  we  can 
sow  as  fast  as  a  ploughman  walks.  We  cover 
very  lightly,  with  a  rake. 

If  the  land  is  thoroughly  prepared,  we 
would  prefer  sowing  just  before  a  rain.  A 
full  stand  will  then  be  secured ;  but  would 
wait  a  week  for  a  rain  rather  than  sow  in 
land  only  tolerably  moist.  Turnip  seed  are 
easily  sprouted,  but  if  the  sun  is  very  hot,  the 
land  is  rapidly  dried,  and  the  seed  easily 
killed.     Hence  the  necessity  of  a  fair  season 

1  to  secure  a  stand. 
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When  the  plant  is  three  or  four  days  old, 
we  chop  out  as  we  do  cotton,  to  bunches  the 
width  of  a  hoe.  These  bunches  are  thinned 
out  daily  to  be  eaten  or  fed  to  stock.  When 
about  four  inches  high,  the  crop  should 
be  well  ploughed,  and  the  work  is  done. 

Some  farmers  sow  small  grain  at  this  plow- 
ing. We  do  not  like  this  .system  because  we 
do  not  demand  of  the  land  to  grow  more  than 
one  crop  at  a  time. 

An  average  crop  of  turnips  in  the  Sontli  is 
perhaps  three  hundred  bushels.  We  have 
grown  one  thousand  bushels  on  an  acre,  and 
think  fifteen  hundred  might  be  grown. 


ANSWERS  TO  INQUIRIES. 

1st.  What  is  oleomargarine  ? 

From  the  best  information  we  can  gather,  it 
is  kerosene,  lard,  tallow,  and  rancid  butter, 
compounded  together  and  so  chemically  dosed 
as  to  appear  to  be  butter,  and  in  this  shape  is 
put  upon  the  market.  Look  out  for  it  if  you 
go  to  the  centennial,  for  no  doubt  every 
second  class  hotel  in  Philadelphia  will,  this 
year,  supply  its  table  with  oleomargarine. 
It  is  said  to  eat  well,  but  the  kerosene  can't 
be  concealed  by  being  swallowed.  One  of 
our  New  York  exchanges  says  :  "  The  manu- 
facturers of  oleomargarine  may  be  only  pre- 
tending that  their  infernal  compound  is  the 
gut-fat  of  cows.  Oleic  and  margaric  acids, 
which  combined  make  oleomargarine,  are 
amongst  the  refuse  of  the  soap  and  candle 
factories :  they  are  rejected  wherever  stearine 
is  produced.  Suppose  oleomargarine  can  be 
made  from  the  refuse  of  the  stearine  candle- 
works,  and  we  are  really  treated  to  the  fat  of 
dead  dogs,  cats,  sheep,  instead  of  the  cleanly 
cow's  intestines  ?  Butter  from  a  glue  factory 
is  not  a  nice  idea." 

2d.  "  I  have  forty  acres  in  oats,  land  in 
cotton  last  year  averaged  one  tiiousand  and 
sixty-four  pounds,  clay  sub-soil,  oats  are  fine, 
wish  to  plant  twenty  acres  in  Dent  corn,  after 
taking  off  the  oats.  Any  suggestions  as  to 
manuring  and  preparation  for  this  corn  crop 
will  be  appreciated." 

One  of  our  rules  with  our  laborers  is  that 
no  small  grain  land  shall  be  grown  in  any 
crop  after  the  grain  is  taken  off,  unless  it  be 
in  peas,  and  these  must  be  ploughed  under. 


Any  crop  is,  of  course,  exhaustive  wliere  the 
fruit  as  well  as  the  stalk  is  carried  off  the 
land,  hence  to  follow  oats  with  corn  the  same 
year  is  like  working  a  horse  well  during  the 
day  and  pushing  him  at  night.  We  do  not 
even  believe  our  small  grain  stubble  should 
ever  be  pastured  except  by  sheep  or  hogs,  and 
not  alone  by  them.  We  frequently  put  small 
grain  in  the  same  field  with  cotton,  or  some 
summer  cultivated  crop,  just  to  avoid  the 
possibility  of  pasturing  the  land.  Let  nature 
clothe  herself  in  that  field,  and  in  August 
or  early  in  September  plough  under  the 
growth,  and  it  will  be  worth  more  to  your 
farm  than  that  Dent  corn  crop  will  be  to  your 
pocket. 

But  if  you  have  planted  the  corn,  the  land 
should  have  been  broken  up,  laid  ofi'  in  six 
feet  rows  and  manured  in  the  drill  with  forty 
bushels  of  cotton  seed  per  acre,  four  furrows 
thrown  on  this,  and  the  corn  planted  on  tiie 
ridge.  When  the  corn  is  well  up,  thin  out 
and  plough  "  out  and  out,"  with  a  long,  nar- 
row plough,  two  weeks  afterwards  lay  by 
with  five  or  six  sweep  furrows,  and  if  a  spear 
of  oats  every  six  inches  square  should  show 
itself  in  August  or  September,  nurture  this 
crop  by  giving  it  a  top  dressing  of  two  hun- 
dred pounds  of  superphosphate  to  the  acre 
in  February  next,  and  next  summer  you  will 
probably  harvest  a  better  crop  than  you  did 
this  year. 


ERRATA. 
Typography  and  chirography  make  us 
sometimes  say  what  we  did  not  intend,  and 
appear  very  ridiculous  in  print,  especially 
after  our  advice  to  our  readers  to  "  use  good 
English."  We  hope  they  had  the  judgment 
to  see  that  the  word  "drug"  should  be 
"dreg,"  on  page  273,  left  column,  third  para- 
graph, tenth  line,  of  June  number.  And  tiiat 
on  page  255,  fifteenth  line,  the  word  "pep- 
per "  should  be  "  ripper.' 


TEXAS. 

A  Texas  "  Ranger,"  writing  to  the  ^1.  R. 
Presbyterian,  bolsters  up  that  land  of  "  North- 
ers," and  would  fain  make  one  wish  almost 
that  he  lived  in  Texas.  But  in  reply  to  his 
idea,    with   what  comparative  ease  a  farmer 
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can  make,  first  a  living,  and  then  a  fortune 
out  there,  we  would  say,  "  we  would  rather 
see  it  than  hear  tell  of  it;"  but  as  we  have 
seen  neither  the  "young  man,"  nor  "his 
crop,"  we  will  accept  his  report  cum  gramino 
mlis. 

But  here  is  what  he  writes  to  the  Presbyte- 
rian : 

"Carolina  can  boast  of  her  endowed  insti- 
tutions, and  many  other  advantages,  while 
Georgia  will  point  with  pride  to  the  condi- 
tion of  her  government  and  her  '  Free  School 
System,' yet  in  agricultural  implements  Texas 
('wild  as  she  may  be,')  will  surpass  them 
all.  The  question  is  often  asked,  how  can 
the  farmers  in  the  older  States  have  the  pa- 
tience to  cultivate  so  much  land  with  such 
small  ploughs?  Although  they  are  praised 
for  their  industry,  yet  they  are  censured  for 
working  against  their  own  interests  by  not 
getting  a  cultivator,  whicii  will  plough  nicely 
ten  acres  per  day  with  one  hand.  Instead  of 
the  farmer  working  so  hard  to  prepare  his 
land  for  the  approaching  Spring,  why  should 
he  not  procure  one  of  '  Deer's  Sulky  '  ploughs 
that  will  turn  eighteen  inches  at  once? 

"  A  successful  farmer  in  this  county  says 
that  his  mules  walk  faster,  hitched  to  this 
plough,  breaking  the  land  six  inches  deep, 
than  they  do  when  to  one  of  our  common 
turning  ploughs.  An  objection  has  been 
raised  to  the  sulky  plough,  (by  one  of  Af- 
rica's sons,)  that  no  one  could  sit  so  com- 
fortable all  day  without  enjoying  '  sweet 
rest,'  and  running  a  great  risk  of  getting  a 
fall. 

*'  A  common  cradle  is  stored  away  as  a 
relic  of  former  toils.  It  presents  to  the  minds 
of  the  people  here  the  heat  which  they  have 
endured  to  save  a  few  acres  of  grain.  Now 
it  has  been  supplanted  by  '  reapers,'  which 
will  cut  the  grain,  and  hand  it  to  you  divided 
into  bundles,  large  or  small,  and  will  even 
heap  the  bundles  ready  to  be  shocked. 

"Here,  too,  'Cuffie's'  objection  might  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  subject,  for  har- 
vesting is  generally  in  a  very  sleepy  portion 
of  the  year. 

"  Being  informed  by  good  authority,  I  can 
say  that  a  few  miles  from  this  place  an  old 
gentleman,  who  can  not  walk  a  step  without 
assistance,  is  cultivating  sixty  acres  of  land, 
which,  perhaps,  will  make  twenty-five  or 
thirty  bushels  per  acre,  with  only  a  little  boy 
to  help  him.  Texas  is  certainly  a  'land  of 
flowers  '  and  of  Jlour.  It  is  said  that  a  young 
man,  living  in  this  county,  having  obtained  a 
sulky  plough  and  reaper,  worked  his  crop 
nicely,  wearing  paper  collars  and  brushed 
boots  every  day.  It  being  a  very  warm  summer, 
he  managed  so  as  to  do  the  most  of  his  work 
early  in  the  morning  and  late  in  the  evening. 
It  is  also  stated  that  he  could  never  resist  the 


temptation  of  taking  a  deer  hunt  on  Satur- 
day. After  his  Summer's  work  was  ended  he 
had  the  pleasure  of  gathering  five  hundred 
bushels  of  wheat  and  fifteen  hundred  bushels 
of  corn.  Yet  remember  I  have  never  seen 
the  young  man,  nor  did  I  see  his  crop." 


A  WHITEWASH  EQUAL  TO  PAINT. 

The  following  receipt  for  whitewash,  sent 
out  by  the  United  States  Treasury  Depart- 
ment to  all  the  light-house  keepers,  makes  an 
article  that  answers  on  wood,  brick  or  stone, 
nearly  as  well  as  oil  paint,  and  is  much 
cheaper :  Slake  a  half  bushel  of  unslaked 
lime  with  boiling  water,  keeping  it  covered 
during  the  process.  Strain  it,  and  add  a  peck 
of  salt,  dissolved  in  warm  water,  three  pounds 
of  ground  rice  put  into  boiling  water  and 
boiled  to  a  thin  paste  ;  half  a  pound  of  pow- 
dered Spanish  whiting,  and  a  pound  of  clear 
glue,  dissolved  in  warm  water ;  mix  these  well 
together,  and  let  the  mixture  stand  for  several 
days.  Keep  the  wash  thus  prepared  in  a  ket- 
tle or  portable  furnace,  and  when  used  put  it 
on  as  hot  as  possible,  with  either  painters'  or 
whitewash  brushes. 

This  whitewash  is  both  durable  and  cheap, 
and  can  be  used  by  any  farmer,  if  he  were 
only  to  halve  the  proportions  and  make  up 
enough  to  give  a  cheerful,  lively  appearance 
to  his  front  fence. 

The  dilapidation  about  the  premises  of  our 
farmers  is  fearfully  uninviting,  and  for  the 
greater  part  of  it  there  can  be  no  possible  ex- 
cuse. A  little  whitewash,  if  paint  cannot  be 
afforded,  applied  with  judgment  and  skill, 
will  so  completely  renovate  a  premises  that 
many  per  cent,  is  added  to  its  marketable  val- 
ue, and  the  thing  that  astonishes  us  is,  that  so 
many  well-to-do  farmers  throughout  the  South 
live  contentedly  at  homesteads  that  are  at- 
tractive to  no  one  in  appearance,  but  greatly 
otherwise,  when  by  a  little  labor  and  the 
smallest  possible  outlay  they  could  convert 
the  home  into  one  at  least  of  apparent  pros- 
perity and  thrift.  Try  a  little  whitewash  and 
see  the  eflFect  upon  your  own  feelings. 


SCUPPERNONG  GRAPE 
We  cheerfully  comply  with  a  request  from 
a  valued  friend  to  republish  the  following, 
which  is  a  portion  of  an  article  by  Mr.  Louis 
Frolich,  of  North  Carolina,  which  appeared 
in  the  Rural  Carolinian  of  January,  1870  : 
The  vines  should  be  planted  in  December 
or  January,  forty-five  feet  apart  or  twenty-one 
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vines  to  the  acre.  The  vine  must  be  planted 
well  rooted ;  dig  a  hole  four  feet  square  and 
two  feet  deep ;  the  hole  must  be  filled  with 
a  good  earth ;  spread  the  root  of  the  vine 
carefully,  and  fill  up  again  with  good  earth. 
Fasten  the  vine  to  a  pole  about  three  inches 
thick,  and  about  eight  feet  above  the  ground ; 
put  the  pole  in  when  the  vine  is  planted. 
Now  let  us  hear  what  Mr.  Frolich  is  saying, 
next  about  the  matter  :  During  the  first  and 
second  years,  when  the  vine  is  sprouting,  all 
side  limbs  should  be  pinched  off  smooth,  the 
main  stem  only  being  allowed  to  grow  up  ; 
keep  the  main  stem  well  fastened  and  straight, 
and  raise  it  about  a  foot  higher  than  the  pole, 
and  then  allow  the  sprouts  to  spread  out  in  all 
directions  on  a  twelve  feet  square  arbor.  I 
used  last  year,  instead  of  slats  or  rails  on  the 
arbor,  telegraph  wire  spread  over  like  a  sifter, 
about  two  feet  square,  with  surprising  results. 
The  vines  grew  twice  as  much  as  those  of  the 
same  age  on  wooden  arbors,  and  the  grapes 
ripened  more  equally,  and  one-third  more  in 
quantity.  The  wire  arbor  costs  little  more, 
and  will  stand  thirty  years  when  galvanized. 
The  sun  and  air  strikes  better  through  the 
wire,  and  the  vine  will  grow  much  faster  than 
when  on  the  slats  or  rails,  the  little  ringlets 
which  sprout  out  from  the  vines  winding 
around  a  small  string  more  readily,  and  thus 
keep  the  vine  stead}'  and  assist  growth. 

The  manuring  should  be  done  in  December 
and  January :  summer  manuring  makes  the 
vine  rusty,  and  causes  the  fruit  to  drop  off 
before  ripening.  Raw  stable  manure  should 
not  be  used,  but  should  first  be  composted, 
mixed  with  any  soil.  The  cheapest  and  best 
is  swamp  muck,  and  if  you  wish  to  make  it  as 
rich  as  guano,  mix  with  it  bone  dust,  ashes, 
and  lime,  and  about  ten  per  cent,  of  stiff  soil- 

Unlike  all  other  grape  vines  the  .scupper- 
nong  does  not  need  to  be  pruned  back.  Af- 
ter the  grapes  are  gathered,  take  out  all  the 
dead  limbs,  and  cutoff  all  ringlets,  for  they  are 
destructive  enemies  of  the  vine  when  wound 
around  the  limbs.  The  outside  end  limbs,  of 
last  year's  growth,  should  be  straightened 
and  spread  out  on  the  arbor  in  all  directions 
and  fastened.  This  is  an  important  work,  as 
without  it  the  vine  will  grow  wild  and  tangled, 
and  the  limbs  be   prevented  from  spreading, 


in  consequence  of  which  some  of  the  fruit  will 
never  be  reached  by  the  sun  or  air,  the  sugar 
in  the  grape  will  not  get  a  chance  to  concen- 
trate, and  the  grapes  will  fall  off  before  ma- 
turing. Grapes  should  be  gathered  at  three 
different  times,  by  the  following  plan  :  make  a 
wooden  frame  about  ten  feet  square,  placed 
on  two  axles,  with  four  small  wheels  ;  cover 
the  frame  with  a  strong  cloth,  made  a  little 
deeper  iu  the  middle ;  roll  this  frame  under 
the  vine  you  wish  to  shake,  then  .shake  the 
vine  gently  with  a  smooth  iron  hook  fastened 
on  the  end  of  a  stick,  when  only  perfect  ripe 
grapes  will  fall.  The  unripe  grapes  must  be 
picked  out  for  vinegar,  and  the  leaves  and 
trash  should  also  be  taken  out.  The  second 
gathering  comes  fourteen  days  later,  and  the 
third,  fourteen  days  after  the  second.  Scup- 
pernong  rooted  plants  can  be  raised  only  by 
layers ;  cuttings  do  not  take  root,  but  bleed  to 
death.  The  seeds  of  the  white  scuppernong 
produce  the  black  scuppernong.  The  white 
grape  is  a  grade  richer  in  sugar,  and  finer  in 
flavor  than  the  black.  About  the  wine  pro- 
duced from  the  scuppernong,  Frolich  re- 
marks as  follows :  The  above  treatment  of  the 
scuppernong  insures  the  following  improved 
results  on  the  old  treatment  :  The  first  year 
we  get  three  times  as  many  grapes.  I  under- 
stand when  the  vines  are  becoming  productive, 
which  will,  without  addition  of  sugar,  produce 
a  splendid  wine,  similar  to  Rhine  wine.  By 
adding  an  half  to  one  pound  of  sugar  to  the 
gallon,  we  get  heavy  wines,  similar  to  Mala- 
ga, Madeira  and  Port. 

ADOLPH  FEININGER. 


PREPARATION  FOR  BREAKFAST. 

If  the  breakfast  were  always  the  light  and 
unceremonious  meal  it  generally  is  iu  most 
parts  of  tiie  continent  of  Europe,  it  might 
be  disposed  of  without  any  preliminaries. 
When,  however,  it  becomes  tlie  substantial 
and  serious  repast  of  Scotland  and  the  United 
States,  it  should  not  be  approached  without 
due  formality  and  preparation.  In  France 
and  Germany  the  light  roll  and  diluted  cafe 
an  Intr  which  constitute  the  first  refreshment 
of  the  morning  may  be  safely  taken  as  soon 
as  the  consumer  is  sufiiciently  wakeful  to  be 
conscious  of  an  appetite  We  doubt  tlie  pro- 
priety of  "  walking  on  an  empty  stomach" — 
an  odd  phrase,  but  very  well  understood,  not- 
withstanding Sydney  Smith's  droll   inquiry, 
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"Upon  whose?" — or,  in  fact,  of  making  any 
effort  calling  npon  the  serious  energy  of  body 
or  mind,  without  having  satisfied  the  first 
cravings  of  appetite.  Most  healtliy  people, 
after  the  long  fast  of  a  sleepful  niglit,  are  no 
sooner  awake  than  they  feel  a  certain  empti- 
ness of  the  stomach,  which  seems  to  require 
an  immediate  supply  of  'food  to  remove  the 
sensation  of  discomfort  and  the  indisposition 
to  activity  which  usually  accompany  it.  This 
feeling,  however,  though  it  maj-  have  the 
longing  of  appetite,  is  seldom  associated  with 
the  vigor  of  function  essential  to  good  diges- 
tion. The  organs  for  some  time  are  affected 
with  the  apathy  of  the  long  sleep  to  which 
they  have  been  subjected,  and  require  to  be 
aroused  before  they  become  equal  to  the  exe- 
cution of  their  proper  offices.  On  first  arising 
or  even  awaking,  in  bed,  let  the  eager  con- 
sumer, if  he  will,  take  his  bit  of  bread  or  sip 
of  cofTee,  for  the  merest  morsel  of  food  or 
driblet  of  drink  will  suffice  to  relieve  the 
sense  of  emptiness  and  craving  of  his  stomach. 
His  comfort  will  be  promoted  and  his  condi- 
tion invigorated  at  once  for  the  subsequent 
operations  of  the  day,  whether  of  work  or 
diet.  Let  him,  however,  by  no  means  ven- 
ture to  assault  the  solid  fortifications  of  beef- 
steak, mutton-chops,  veal  cutlets,  ham,  eggs, 
boiled,  scrambled,  poached,  and  stiffened  into 
omelet,  with  the  heaped-up  outworks  of  hot 
biscuit,  hominy,  and  fried  potatoes,  upon 
which  the  American  appetite  daily  exercises 
its  astounding  prowess,  until  he  is  awakened 
to  a  full  sense  of  the  enormity  of  the  under- 
taking, and  in  wide-awake  possession  of  all 
his  faculties  of  appetite  and  digestion. 

The  ordinary  American  breakfast  is,  in 
fact,  too  various,  substantial,  and  abundant 
for  any  one  meal.  Its  lighter  parts  should 
only  be  consumed  in  the  early  morning,  and 
its  heavier  reserved  for  the  noonday  luncheon, 
or  dejeuner  a  la  fourchette.  If,  however,  our 
countrymen  will  persist  in  taking,  like  the 
boa-constrictor,  their  whole  food  in  one  swal- 
low, they  should  be  prepared  for  the  under- 
taking. They  must  be  up  betimes,  wide 
awake,  and  shake  pff  all  the  accumulated 
lethargy  of  the  night  by  brisk  exercise  in  the 
fresh  air  for  half  an  hour,  at  least,  previous 
to  sitting  down  before  and  attempting  the 
strength  of  the  usual  American  breakfast. 
Who,  even  then,  would  guarantee  the  most 
robust  against  the  chances  of  an  overthrow  by 
that  ever-lnrking  enemy,  the  dyspepsia  ? — 
Dr.  Robert  Tomes,  in  Harper's  Magazine. 


"SEARING,"  NOT  FRYING. 

The  Family  Visitor  tells  us  how  to  fry  meat 
80  as  to  make  it  digestible,  to  ivit,  simply  boil 
it  in  oil  or  lard.  Well,  in  our  boyhood  days, 
when  our  good  mother  used  to  make  a  hamper 
basket  of  marvells  every  Saturday  afternoon 


for  the  children's  Sunday  nibbling,  it  would 
have  been  pleasant  advice  to  housekeepers  to 
tell  them  to  plunge  the  tender  spring  chicken 
into  boiling  lard  to  fry  it ;  but  in  these  days 
of  scarcity,  when  all  the  lard  a  fellow's  bis- 
cuits get  is  from  rubbing  the  dough  with  a 
boiled  meatskin,  'tis  terribly  provoking  to  be 
told  to  boil  a  chicken  in  lard  to  have  it  de- 
liciously  fried.  Most  of  the  lard  used  now- 
a-days  down  South  could  scarcely  be  heated 
to  800°,  for,  being  a  large  portion  of  it  water, 
it  would  evaporate  into  steam  a  little  beyond 
212°. 

But  hear  the  Visitor,  who  says  : 

Suppose  we  are  asked,  "  what  is  frying 
meat?"  We  answer,  it  is  boiling  meat.  In 
imagination  we  see  countless  multitudes  of 
"  the  best  cooks  in  the  country,"  raise  their 
hands  and  exclaim :  "  Who  ever  heard  of  such 
an  absurdity  !  "  We  persist  in  affirming  "  fry- 
ing meat."  when  properly  done,  is  boiling 
meat.  We  do  not  say  that  what  is  popularly 
called  frying  meat  is  boiling  it.  It  would  be 
very  difficult  to  get  a  single  word  that  would 
give  a  correct  idea  of  what  is  called  frying 
meat.  It  is  a  kind  of  baking,  burning,  and 
boiling  process,  which,  to  be  understood,  must 
be  seen. 

Boiling  meat  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
cooking  it  by  immersing  it  in  some  boiling 
fluid.  From  time  immemorial,  it  has  been 
customary,  in  some  countries,  to  boil  meat  in 
milk.  In  our  country,  meat  is  usually  boiled 
in  water.  When  it  is  boiled  in  oil  or  fat,  it  is 
called  frying.  Now,  oil  or  fat,  or  lard,  as  it 
is  often  called,  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  the 
purpose  of  boiling  meat.  At  a  temperature 
of  212°  water  is  converted  into  steam,  but  oil 
can  be  heated  to  800°,  or  nearly  four  times  as 
hot  as  water.  The  proper  way  to  boil  meat 
is  first  to  heat  the  fluid,  and  then  drop  the 
meat  into  it.  If  our  object  is  to  make  soup, 
the  meat  should  be  put  into  cold  water  and 
heated  gently  and  for  a  long  time,  so  that  all 
the  juices  in  the  flesh  may  be  extracted. 
When,  however,  we  desire  to  cook  meat  so  as 
to  leave  all  the  juices  in  it,  the  fluid  should  be 
first  made  hot;  and  when  the  meat  is  dropped 
into  it  in  this  hot  state,  all  the  pores  are 
closed  and  the  juices  retained. 

The  proper  way  to  fry  meat  is  to  heat  the 
grease  so  hot  that  when  a  crumb  of  bread  is 
dropped  into  it,  it  will  be  turned  brown  in- 
stantly. With  grease  at  this  temperature,  it 
takes  but  a  few  moments  to  cook  an  ordinary 
sized  piece  of  meat.  If  any  one  has  any 
doubts  about  the  practicability  of  this  pro- 
cess, let  it  be  tried  before  it  is  treated  with 
contempt.  If  any  one  desires  to  know  how 
luscious  a  thing  fried  chicken  is,  let  the  chick- 
en be  prepared  in  the  usual  way  and  then 
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dropped  into  a  pan  of  grease  so  hot  that  it 
will  turn  a  bread  crumb  brown  the  moment 
it  sinks  into  it.  Only  a  few  moments  are 
necessary  to  accomplish  the  work.  All  the 
juices  of  the  chicken  will  be  retained,  and  it 
will  hav°  a  flavor  which  is  seldom  met  in 
fried  chicken  of  the  present  day. 

Meat  put  into  a  cold  pan,  and  the  pan  then 
set  on  the  fire  and  kept  there  imtil  all  the 
Juices  are  stewed  out  of  it,  and  then  burned  a 
little  to  give  it  a  peculiar  taste,  is  the  worst 
way  in  the  world  that  meat  could  be  cooked. 
Charred  grease  is  indigestible,  and  meat  seared 
in  a  hot  pan  is  about  as  hard  to  digest  as  an 
old  shoe  sole.  Meat,  however,  boiled  in  grease, 
is  as  easily  digested  as  if  it  were  boiled  in 
water,  and  is  decidedly  more  juicy. 


MAKING  YEAST  AND  BREAD. 

It  is  not  every  housekeeper  that  knows 
how  to  make  good  yeast  or  good  bread  when 
the  proper  yeast  and  flour  are  furnished. 
"  Aunt  Katie"  sends  to  the  Country  Gentle- 
inan  the  following  excellent  recipes  for  the 
aid  of  young  housekeepers : 

First,  get  a  package  of  yeast  cakes — any  of 
the  different  kinds  are  good,  provided  they 
are  fresh — grate  in  a  pan  one  cofiee-cupful 
of  potato,  add  one  coffee-cupful  of  sugar, 
one  half  cupful  of  salt,  one  level  teaspoonful 
of  ginger,  and  three  quarts  of  boiling  water  ; 
set  on  the  stove,  stir  constantly,  and  after  boil- 
ing ten  minutes,  remove.  When  lukewarm, 
add  two  yeast  cakes  previously  soaked  in 
warm  water,  and  set  in  a  warm  place  to  fer- 
ment. If  made  early  in  the  morning,  at 
night,  it  will  be  ready  to  put  in  a  clean, 
sweet  jug,  loosely  corked;  after  standing 
twenty-four  hours  cork  tightly,  and  in  twenty- 
four  hours  more  it  will  be  ready  for  use.  Be- 
fore this  is  gone,  make  new  again,  adding  two 
cups  of  the  old  to  raise  it  with,  and  about 
ever3'  other  time  an  additional  yeast  cake. 

After  tea,  at  night — earlier  in  cold,  and 
later  in  warm  weather — sift  your  flour,  and 
to  one  coffee-cupful  of  mashed  potato,  (we 
usually  have  them,  either  for  breakfast  or 
dinner,  a  good  share  of  the  year,  and  I  cook 
enough  for  my  bread,)  add  one  quart  of  hot 
water,  stirring  to  remove  all  lumps ;  then  add 
one  pint  of  fresh,  cold  eweet  milk,  put  into 
your  flour  and  stir,  adding  one  coffee-cupful 
of  the  above  yeast ;  then  mix  thoroughly 
into  a  mass,  care  being  taken  against  getting 
it  too  stiff" — but  tliis  is  one  of  the  things  that 
cannot  be  described,  but  must  be  learned  by 
experience.  Cover  the  top  with  a  little  flour, 
ana  set  in  a  warm  place  to  rise. 

Early  in  the  morning  mix  thoroughly  again, 
and  again  set  in  a  warm  place  to  rise.  When 
sufficiently  light,  mold  lightly  into  loaves. 
Now  have  your  oven  heating,  as  it  ri.ses 
quickly  this  time,  and  very  much  depends  on 
the  way  you  bake  it.     When  even  with  the 


top  of  your  tins,  put  in  a  liot  oven.  If  it  be 
so  hot  that  in  ten  minutes  your  bread  has 
commenced  to  slightly  brown,  you  may  be 
sure  of  fine-grained,  moist, .  spongy  bread  ; 
but  if  the  oven  is  cool,  the  gas  will  escape, 
and  your  bread  be  coarse-grained  and  dry. 
After  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  let  your  oven 
gradually  cool  dowiT.  If  you  burn  good  hard 
wood,  this  can  be  easily  regulated  ;  but  with 
coal  it  is  far  more  difficult,  but  can  be  done. 
If  your  loaves  are  of  small  or  medium  size, 
forty-five  or  fifty  minutes  will  bake  them ;  if 
large,  a  longer  time  will  be  required.  After 
taking  them  out  of  the  oven,  wrap  them  in  a 
damp  towel,  and  lay  on  their  sides. 

Perhaps  some  may  object  to  my  plan  as 
requiring  too  much  labor,  but  I  have  failed 
to  have  or  see  good  white  bread  without 
thorough  mixing  and  attendance  on  the  de- 
tails ;  for  in  making  bread,  as  in  everything 
else,  the  little  things  determine  the  difference 
between  good  and  bad.  With  good  white  and 
brown  bread,  sweet  butter,  and  plenty  of 
canned  fruit,  no  housewife  need  fear  the  un- 
expected visitor. 


HOUSEHOLD  ECONOMY. 

Many  ladies  have  pieces  of  silks,  ribbons, 
and  ties,  etc.,  which  are  faded,  but  not  much 
worn.  These  can  be  renovated  and  made  to 
look  very  nicely  indeed  by  dyeing,  and  press- 
ing while  they  are  yet  damp.  A  cheap  and 
pretty  way  is  to  dip  them  in  an  analine  dye. 
Tie  a  very  little  rose  analine  in  a  thin  cloth 
and  dip  it  in  a  weak  soapsuds  until  it  is  dark 
enough  to  suit.  Then  wash  the  silks  and 
throw  them  in  the  dye.  As  soon  as  they  are 
the  right  shade  take  them  out,  and,  when 
partly  dry,  iron  them,  and  they  are  ready  for 
use.  The  articles  look  better  if  the  dye  is  used 
as  soon  as  made. 

Another  shade  of  red  may  be  obtained  in 
the  following  manner :  For  one  pound  of 
silk  take  three  ounces  of  alum.  Warm  the 
solution  and  soak  the  goods  an  hour  in  it. 
Then  take  them  out  and  put  into  another  dye 
made  of  cochineal,  thnee  ounces  ;  nutgalls, 
two  ounces  ;  cream  of  tartar,  one-third  ounce. 
Let  them  be  in  this  dye  one  hour.  When  few 
goods  are  to  be  colored,  the  dye- stuff"  must  be 
proportioned  accordingly.  Silks  may  be  col- 
ored orange  with  a  solution  of  anatto  and  soda. 

The  first  and  last  recipes  are  very  cheap, 
and  it  is  very  little  trouble  to  use  them.  Many 
a  ribbon  that  looks  past  all  hopes,  would  do 
good  service  again,  if  washed  clean,  then 
dyed  in  this  way.  School  girls,  whose  pin- 
money  is  limited,  can,  in  this  way,  have  fresh- 
looking  ribbons,  and  I  think  a  little  rose 
color,  or  scarlet,  is  a  charming  addition  to 
almost  every  young  lady's  toilet,  if  fashion 
has,  for  so  long  a  time,  ruled  them  out  and 
brought  faded-looking  colors  into  favor.— 
Mrs.  Loretta  E.  K.  Tui-ner. — Exchange. 
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THE  IRREPROACHABLE  WAY  TO 
BROIL  A  STEAK. 

First  see  that  the  fire  is  clear  and  not  too 
much  of  it ;  open  wide  all  tlie  drafts,  to  carry 
off  the  smoke  that  is  made  during  the  process 
of  broiling  ;  then  see  that  the  gridiron  is 
smooth  ami  (juite  clean';  rub  it  well  with 
whiting  or  chalk  ;  lay  on  your  steak.  Do 
not  pound  it,  nor  after  it  is  on  the  fire,  stick 
a  fork  into  it,  as  the  juice  will  escape.  Neither 
salt  nor  pepper  it ;  do  that  on  the  dish.  Place 
the  gridiron  close  to  the  fire  for  the  first  few 
minutes,  to  carbonize  the  surface,  then  turn  it 
over  (piickly  to  carbonize  the  other  side. 
Now  it  sliould  be  exposed  to  a  slower  fire,  to 
do  which,  place  two  bricks  on  their  edges,  and 
rest  the  gridiron  on  them.  The  steak  should 
be  turned  repeatedly  and  carefully,  and  when 
it  feels  rather  firm  to  the  touch  it  is  rare,  and, 
if  so  liked,  it  should  he  taken  off,  laid  on  a 
hot  dish,  on  which  one  and  a  half  ounces  of 
butter  has  been  melted,  less  than  one-half 
teaspoonful  of  salt,  a  pinch  of  white  pepper 
and  one  teaspoonful  of  chopped  parsley, 
well  mixed  ;  lay  the  steak  on  one  side  and 
then  on  the  other.  Serve  immediately. — Ru- 
ral New  Yorker. 


THE  TOMATO. 


This  plant  is  a  native  of  South  America. 
Its  fruit  first  attracted  attention  in  this  coun- 
try by  its  bright,  deep  color,  and  handsome 
appearance,  being  called  "  love  apple  " — 
something  beautiful  to  be  seen,  but  not  good 
to  eat.  Our  older  readers  will  remember 
when  the  "  love  apple  "  was  a  garden  curios- 
ity, and  as  little  used  on  the  table  as  the 
seed-balls  of  Irish  potatoes,  to  which  the 
tomato  is  nearly  related.  Cultivation  has 
improved  this  fruit,  as  it  has  many  others, 
and  developed  white,  yellow,  and  red  love 
apples  in  endless  variety,  some  round  and 
small  as  a  cherry^  and  others  large  and  mul- 
tiform as  a  small  squash.  No  fruit  or  vegeta- 
ble is  more  easily  put  up  in  cans,  or  keeps 
better  the  year  round.  The  plant  has  fewer 
enemies  to  contend  wuh  than  the  potato,  and 
its  juice  is  now  used  for  making  wine,  cider, 
and  vinegar,  requiring  some  sugar  in  the 
operation.  The  tomato  is  so  easily  grown  in 
quantities  that  we  should  all  learn  its  value 
for  either  food,  drink,  or  medicine. 

In  the  last  named  relation,  we  have  watched 
the  sanitary  properties  of  this  fruit  forty 
years,  and  regard  it  as  more  valuable  for  the 
prevention  than  the  cure  of  disease.  Speak- 
ing o/  Americans  as  a  whole  there  is  a  defi- 
ciency of  vegetables  and  fruits  in  their  diet, 
especially  in  the  winter  and  early  spring 
months.  Make  preserved  tomatoes  as  abun- 
dant and  cheap  as  skill  and  labor  may  supply 
them,  and  this  defect  in  dietetics  will  disappear. 
Glass  jars  for  canning  this  and  other  fruits 


will  last  a  life-time  with  careful  usage  and 
then  be  as  good  as  ever.  For  the  million, 
vessels  as  durable  as  glass  are  desirable,  if 
not  too  costly.  Some  are  broken  by  careless- 
ly putting  hot  fruit  into  comparatively  cold 
jars.  Boiling  away  half  of  the  natural  juice 
of  the  tomato  before  canning  improves  the 
fruit,  as  apples  are  improved  when  put  up  in 
boiled  new  cider.  We  evaporate  the  juice  of 
the  apple  more  than  half  for  preserving  fruit, 
but  tomatoes  only  half  to  keep  the  fruit  in 
air-tight  vessels  the  year  round.  The  tomato 
may  be  dried  and  kept  indefinitely,  the  same 
as  other  fruit.  This  article  is  written  in  the 
interest  of  health.  All  know  how  to  raise 
the  old  time  love  apple. 

The  acid  in  sour  apples  and  lemons  is  not 
vinegar,  but,  for  many  purposes,  something 
better.  The  natural  fruit  acid  in  the  tomato 
is  mild,  healing,  and  much  better  than  vine- 
gar in  the  human  system.  By  canning  fruit 
as  soon  as  fully  ripe  its  natural  acids  are  pre- 
served. While  pathologists  differ  in  their 
explanations  of  the  way  in  which  ripe  fruit 
prevents  bile  and  blood  becoming  too  thick, 
and  po.ssibly  too  abundant  from  the  obstruc- 
tion of  excretions,  all  agree  that  such  fruit 
and  its  juices  operate  favorably.  Our  expe- 
rience coincides  with  this  view  of  the  subject, 
and  we  see  nothing  to  prevent  tomatoes  being 
as  common  on  all  tables  as  either  bread  or 
meat.  Some  may  prefer  other  fruit  and  have 
plenty  of  it.  To  such  we  have  nothing  to 
say,  for  they  are  an  exception.  Let  the  mil- 
lion plant  tomato  seed,  and  give  the  plant  a 
fair  chance;  pinching  off  the  ends  of  the  vines 
when  the  blo.ssoms  appear  to  increase  tiie 
fruit,  and  not  allow  the  plants  to  stand  too 
close  on  the  ground.  Water,  if  need  be,  and 
support  vines  by  brush,  poles,  or  stakes  — 
Nashville  Ainerican. 


THE  STEAM  HEN. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Axford,  the  inventor  of  the 
lightning  steam  chicken  hatcher,  has  estab- 
lished himself  at  220  North  Fourth  street, 
where  he  is  exhibiting  his  great  invention  at 
ten  cents  a  head.  There  is  no  humbug  about 
this  thing,  but  a  veritable  fact,  as;chickens  are 
hatched  by  steam  and  electricity,  without  the 
aid  of  a  hen.  The  process  of  incubation  may 
be  explained  as  follows :  There  is  a  large 
glass  case  about  three  feet  square,  enclosing 
two  others  of  smaller  size  ;  at  the  bottom  of 
this  case  are  four  slides  of  drawers,  and  in 
those  drawers  are  three  hundred  eggs,  all  in 
different  stages  of  incubation,  the  hatching 
facilities  being  heated  are  to  the  temperature 
103  degrees,  with  a  humidity  of  seventy  per 
cent.  This,  with  the  aid  of  an  electrical  ma- 
chine to  regulate  the  temperature,  produces 
from  the  egg  the  young  chicken,  which  is 
born  without  a  mother  ;  in  fact  it  must  remain 
in  the  minds  of  those  little  chicks  which  is 
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their  mother,  the  hen  that  lays  the  eggs,  or 
the  man  who  hatches  them. 

A  Journal  representative,  in  a  conversation 
with  Mr.  Axford,  obtained  the  following 
facts  concerning  the  phenomenon :  The  ma- 
chine was  patented  about  a  year  ago,  and 
although  Mr.  A.  intended  it  for  an  experi- 
ment at  first,  it  proved  such  a  grand  success 
as  to  elicit  the  attention  and  admiration  of 
all  who  saw  it,  and  as  he  is  a  poor  man  and 
his  invention  so  great  a  curiosity,  he  has  con- 
cluded to  place  it  on  exhibition  at  the  low 
price  of  ten  cents  admission.  It  is  well 
worth  five  times  that  amount  to  those  who 
desire  to  look  into  the  mystery  of  where  little 
chickens  come  from.  One  is  forcibly  re- 
minded of  the  story  of  the  little  boy  who, 
desiring  information  on  this  subject,  asked 
his  father :  "  Pa,  where  do  chickens  come 
from?"  The  old  gentleman,  anxious  to  en- 
lighten the  little  fellow,  replied  :  "  Why,  my 
son,  chickens  come  out  of  eggs."  "Oh,  is 
that  so?"  exclaimed  the  hopeful ;  "I  thought 
eggs  came  out  of  chickens."  While  our 
reporter  was  present  three  little  chickens 
came  out  of  their  shells  and  looked  upon  day- 
light for  the  first  time. — St.  Louis  Journal. 


GAKDEN  ANTS. 


Mrs.  Sara  Wood  in  her  book  '*  The  Dwellers 
in  Our  Garden,"  in  speaking  of  the  common 
garden  ant  says  : 

"  In  each  ant  city  there  are  three  kinds  of 
inhabitants,  and  on  all  three  kinds  the  good  of 
the  whole  community  depends.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  an  ant  living  or  working  for  it- 
self, providing  for  its  own  wants  or  those  of 
its  young,  as  with  most  other  creatures.  All 
ants  live  and  work  together  for  the  benefit  of 
the  whole  population  in  each  community.  In 
each  of  the  latter  there  are  males,  females, 
and  working  ants.  The  males  and  females 
have  to  produce  the  young,  and  so  supply  in- 
habitants for  the  city,  while  the  working  ants 
have  to  work  for,  and  feed,  and  take  care  of 
the  males  and  females  and  young,  and  con- 
struct the  cave-cities,  and  it  is  these  indefati- 
gable little  creatures  with  which  we  are  best 
acquainted  from  seeing  them  above  ground 
when  they  come  up  on  matters  of  bu.siness. 
On  them  depends,  in  fact,  the  well-being  and 
lives  of  all.  It  is  they,  as  we  have  shown, 
who  are  so  busy  when  the  fine  weather  sets  in 
in  hoUowing-out  the  cavesor  cells,  which  will 
be  wanted  for  future  progeny,  and  which 
they  connect  together  with  galleries  and  pas- 
sages, so  that  all  are  communicable  one  with 
another.  Some  of  the  caves  are  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  females  wiio  are  to  become  the 
mothers  of  a  future  generation,  others  are  for 
the  males,  and  others  are  destined  for  the 
eggs  which   produce  the  grubs  or  larvK,  and 


others  for  the  cocoons  from  which  the  perfect 
ants  are  to  be  hatched. 

"  The  female  ants  being  much  larger  than 
either  the  males  or  workers,  larger  cells  are 
wanted  for  them  of  an  oval  form  suited  to  the 
shape  of  their  bodies,  and  where  they  are 
waited  upon  and  tended  with  great  care  and 
respect,  since  on  them  depends  the  keeping-up 
of  the  population,  which  seems  to  be  the  great 
aim  of  all  ant  labor  and  industry  ;  and 
when  we  consider  how  a  constant  diminution 
of  their  numbers  must  be  going  on  from  the 
fact  that  many  species  of  birds  make  them 
their  food,  we  can  understand  how  necessary 
this  strong  instinct  is  in  the  nature  of  tiie  lit- 
tle creatures,  if  the  ant  race  is  not  to  die  out 
and  become  extinct.  The  greatest  care,  and 
exactness,  and  skill  are  shown  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  little  cave  cells.  The  walls  of 
them  are  built  up  of  grains  of  earth  fitted  into 
each  other  with  great  precision,  and  then  it 
would  seem  they  are  covered  over  with  some 
kind  of  cement,  which  the  creature  has  the 
power  of  secreting  from  its  body,  and  when 
the  whole  is  done  the  small  mason  will  care- 
fully pass  his  feelers  over  his  work  to  see  that 
all  is  smooth,  compact,  and  firm,  just  as  a 
human  mason  will  measure  his  work  with  his 
rule  to  satisfy  himself  that  his  bricks  are  all 
level,  and  his  wall  upright. 

"During  the  winter  ants  spend  their  time 
in  a  torpid  state  in  their  underground  caves, 
and  at  this  time  the  hive  is  filled  perhaps  only 
with  workers,  and  the  cocoons  ready  for  hatch- 
ing when  warm  weather  comes,  and  it  is  to 
prepare  for  the  fresh  populations  that  new 
works  and  additions  to  their  cities  are  made 
in  spring,  and  when  these  are  once  finished 
the  whole  character  and  employment  of  the 
working  ant  undergoes  a  complete  change. 
The  same  anxiety  for  the  good  of  the  whole 
community,  the  same  devotion  to  the  interests 
of  their  race  and  city  show  themselves,  and  the 
same  self-denial  and  unwearied  industry  go 
on  ;  but  they  are  now  no  fonger  miners  or 
masons,  no  longer  '  navvies,'  but  become  most 
tender  and  careful  '  nurses.'  From  the  time 
that  the  city  is  suppliec^iwith  new  abodes,  and 
that  the  warmth  of  the  sun  is  felt  even  beneath 
the  earth,  the  wonderful  transformation  be- 
gins within  the  ant-cocoon,  which  is  to  change 
its  contents  into  a  living  creature.  Just  when 
the  mother  bird  is  sitting  on  her  eggs  in  hw 
snug  nest,  so  as  to  give  the  warmth  needed 
for  their  change  into  young  birds,  the  ant 
nurses  begin  their  loving  attentions  to  the 
cocoons  in  their  caves,  which  also  require 
heat  for  their  change  into  living  ants.  More 
eager  bustling  begins  among  them,  which  we 
cannot  always  see,  since  it  goes  on  beneath 
ground. 

"When  the  sun  shines  out  bright  and  warm, 
the  cocoons  in  the  cells  deep  down  below  in 
the  hive  must  be  carried  up  to  nearer  the  sur- 
face, where  the  warmth  will  reach  them,  and 
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to  efl'ect  this  the  whole  army  of  nurses  is  in 
commotion ;  and  if  we  can  manage  to  catch 
siglit  of  them  at  such  times  we  sliall  see  each 
little  worker  with  a  white  ohlong  cocoon — not 
very  unlike  a  baby  in  swaddling  clothes — 
held  by  the  end  in  her  jaws  or  mandibles, 
which  she  carries  before  her,  and  which  forms 
a  load  almost  as  large  as  her  own  body,  or  even 
larger,  if  it  be  the  cocoon  of  a  future  male  or 
female.  But  the  cocoons  have,  perhaps,  not 
long  been  placed  in  the  warmer  cells,  or  laid  in 
some  passage  or  gallery  near  the  opening  of 
a  shaft,  when  the  sun  becomes  obscured  and 
a  shower  begins  to  fall.  Now,  although  the 
white  covering  of  the  cocoons  is  a  tolerably 
tough  and  strong  material,  yet  it  would  not 
do  for  them  to  be  exposed  to  both  cold  and 
damp,  and  the  careful  nurses  have  to  set  to 
work  to  carry  their  charges  all  back  to  the 
lowermost  cells  where  the  rain  will  not  reach 
them — to  bring  them  up  again,  it  may 
be,  before  the  day  is  over,  in  case  the  sun 
should  reappear.  No  end  is  there,  in  fact,  to 
the  tender  care  and  indefatigable  attention  of 
the  nurses." 

IMAGINATION  AND  DISEASE. 

There  is  much  more  in  this  than  many 
people  suppose;  at  least,  the  unobservingand 
unreflecting  do  not  understand  how  much  in- 
fluence and  effect  the  will,  the  imagination, 
has  over  the  health  and  vigor  of  body  and 
mind.  A  man  of  strong  resolution  can  bring 
on  or  resist  disease  or  unhappy  feelings  by 
the  very  power  of  his  will  and  mental  actions. 
The  following  is  to  the  point : 

don't  worry  about  yourself. 
The  Journal  of  Health  says  :  To  regain  or 
recover  health,  persons  should  be  relieved 
from  all  anxiety  concerning  diseases.  The 
mind  has  power  over  the  body.  For  a  person 
to  think  he  has  a  disease  will  often  produce 
that  disease.  This  we  see  effected  when  the 
mind  is  intensely  concentrated  upon  the  dis- 
ease of  another.  It  is  found  in  the  hospitals 
that  physicians  and  surgeons  who  make  a 
specialty  of  a  certain,  disease  are  liable  to  die 
of  it  themselves,  and  the  mental  power  is  so 
great  that  sometimes  people  die  of  diseases 
which  they  only  have  in  imagination.  We 
have  seen  a  person  sea  sick,  in  anticipation  of 
a  voyage,  before  reaching  the  vessel.  We 
have  known  a  person  to  die  of  cancer  in  the 
stomach  when  he  had  no  cancer  or  any  other 
mortal  disease.  A  man,  blindfolded  and 
slightly  pricked  in  the  arm,  has  fainted  and 
died  from  believing  that  he  was  bleeding  to 
death.  Therefore,  persons  in  health,  and  de- 
siring to  continue  .so,  should  at  all  times  be 
cheerful  and  happy,  and  those  who  are  sick 
should  have  their  attention  drawn  as  much 
as  possible  from  themselves  It  is  by  their 
faith  men  are  saved,  and  also  by  their  faith 
that  they  die.     If  a  man  wills  not  to  die,  he 


can  live  in  spite  of  disease,  and  if  he  has  little 
or  no  attachment  to  life,  he  will  slip  away  as 
easily  as  a  child  falls  asleep.  Men  live  by 
their  souls  and  not  by  their  bodies.  Their 
bodies  have  no  life  of  themselves  ;  they  are 
only  resources  of  life — tenements  of  their 
souls.  The  will  has  much  to  do  in  con- 
tinuing the  physical  occupancy  or  giving 
it  up. 

THE  SPIDEK  FAMILY. 

All  the  spider  family,  find  tliem  where  you 
may,  and  they  are  found  in  all  habitable  parts 
of  the  globe,  are  Cannibals.  Father  .spider 
will  make  a  breakfast,  without  the  least  hesi- 
tation, of  his  children,  while  the  mother 
seems  at  times  to  be  so  tenderly  attached  to 
her  young,  that  she  would  prefer  to  perish 
with  them  !  She  does  not  seem  to  have  the 
same  love  for  her  mate,  however,  for  she  has 
been  known  after  a  vain  endeavor  to  prevent 
"  hubby"  from  eating  the  children,  to  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  would  make  a  good 
meal,  and  falling  upon  him  would  gobble 
him  up  in  short  order. 

Even  in  the  reproducing  season  will  madam 
spider  attack  her  lord,  and  conquering  him 
in  fair  fight,  will  at  once  devour  him.  Cer- 
tain of  the  small  spiders  are  supplied  with  a 
small  bladder,  somewhat  similar  to  a  drum, 
and  the  sound  made  by  it,  called  by  the  super- 
stitious the  "  dead  watch,'  is  nothing  more 
than  the  spider  drumming  for  his  mistress  to 
come  forth  from  her  hiding  place.  Allusion 
is  made  to  this  by  Lacon,  where  he  says  "  an 
old  man,  like  the  spider,  can  never  make  love 
without  beating  his  own  dead  watch." — Ex. 


HARD  TIMES. 


Every  one  can  assign  a  reason,  and  pretty 
generally  a  remedy,  for  the  Hard  Times  ;  but 
we  have  no  where  seen  so  concise  and  conclu- 
sive a  remedy  as  that  contained  in  the  follow- 
ing communication,  taken  from  the  McDuffie 
Journal. 

We  would,  however,  counsel  the  writer  not 
to  stop  now  to  argue  anything  about  the 
"credit  system,"  or  the  "homestead  law," 
but  to  push  the  point  of  putting  all  men  to 
work.  Too  many  drones  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
hive  for  us  ever  to  be  a  prosperous  and  happy 
people. 

The  correspondent  signing  himself  "Sixty- 
Six  Years,"  says  : 

"  By  most  writers  King  Cotton  is  charged 
with  most  of  our  woes;  and  I  must  admit  that 
we  have  been  governed  to  a  considerable 
extent  by  the  high  price  of  cotton  ;  but,  ac- 
cording to  my  humble  opinion,  only  a  small 
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proportion  of  our  troubles  are  attributable  to 
the  over-production  of  cotton,  the  opinion  of 
Gen.  Toombs  and  Bishop  Pierce  to  the  con- 
trary, notwithstanding.  The  first  and  greatest 
sufferers  are  the  land  holders  and  laborers, 
mostly  through  their  own  fault. 

A  Text. 

I  went  by  the  field  of  the  slothful,  and  by 
the  vineyard  of  the  man  void  of  under- 
standing ; 

And,  lo,  it  was  all  grown  over  with  thorns, 
and  nettles  had  covered  the  face  thereof,  and 
the  stonewall  thereof  was  broken  down. 

Then  I  saw  and  considered  it  well ;  I  looked 
upon  it,  and  received  instruction. — Prov., 
xxiv.,  30-32. 

So  has  our  poverty  come.  Who  has  con- 
trolled the  most  of  the  farms  since  the  war, 
but  •'  the  man  void  of  understanding  ?  "  And 
the  most  of  the  farms  conducted  by  this  class 
have  the  walls  broken  down.  As  long  as  we 
trust  this  class  we  have  but  little  use  for 
fences,  as  the  stock  has  passed  away  with  the 
fences,  and  will  continue  to  remain  as  long  as 
the  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water 
have  control  of  the  farms. 

With  all  the  hue  and  cry  of  over-produc- 
tion of  cotton,  the  crops  do  not  exceed  the 
crops  previous  to  the  war,  with  all  other 
crops  far  in  the  rear. 

Again,  the  credit  system.  The  most  expe- 
rienced farmer  cannot  succeed  if  he  under- 
takes to  run  a  farm  on  credit,  paying  from 
fifty  to  one  hundred  per  cent,  per  annum,  and 
howmuch  more  if  he  undertakes  to  run  to 
tlie  ignorant  tenant.  Now  the  question  arises, 
who  is  to  blame  for  this  extra  charge  on 
credit — the  merchant  or  farmer  ?  Certainly 
the  farmer  for  employing  the  man  void  of 
understanding  to  run  his  farm,  also  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution  for  enacting  a  clause  pro- 
viding for  the  Homestead  Law. 

Repeal  this  law  and  let  one  be  enacted  to 
punish  usury  on  credit  goods  as  on  money 
loaned,  and  I  warrant  success  if  all  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  men,  women,  boys  and  girls,  will 
go  to  work  ;  then  we  will  have  fewer  cross- 
roads merchants  and  one-horse  town  lawyers." 


WHAT  THE  SOUTH  NEEDS. 

If  Southern  farmers  were  to  attempt  to 
practice  half  that  is  piped  unto  them  by  the 
multitude  of  counsellors  that  have  come  to 
the  rescue,  they  would  certainly  "  make  a 
spoon  or  spoil  a  horn"  in  their  efforts  at  re- 
cuperation. We  fear  the  horn  has  long  since 
been  spoiled,  and  are  not  aware  that  proper 
efforts  are  being  made  to  complete  the  spoon. 

Some  would  have  us  believe  the  great  de- 
sideratum is  to  grow  more  grain  and  less  cot- 


ton ;  others,  that  immigration  is  the  only 
panacea,  and  still  others,  that  we  must  secure 
good  government,  and  so  they  go  in  their  pre- 
scriptions for  our  common  disease ;  but  we 
incline  to  the  opinion,  Mr.  J.  G-  Williams 
gives  wholesome  advice  when  he  says,  in  the 
New  York  Tribune: 

The  great  question  with  the  Southern  farm- 
er should  be,  "How  can  I  improve  my  soil?" 
The  principal  reason  why  farming  at  the 
South  does  not  pay  is  on  account  of  the  ster- 
ility of  the  soil.  The  planter  is  advised  to 
diversify  his  crops  and  buy  nothing  that  can 
be  raised  at  home  ;  yet  if  he  follows  this  ad- 
vice he  still  cannot  succeed  because  of  the 
poverty  of  his  land.  I  have  seen  the  South- 
ern farmer  sow  a  field  with  oats  or  wheat,  and 
when  harvest  time  came  the  crops  would  not 
pay  for  gathering.  If  cotton  had  been  planted 
it  might  have  paid  him,  for  this  product  will 
amount  to  something  on  the  worn-out  lands 
when  other  crops  fail.  My  experience  and 
observation  teach  me  that  commercial  ma- 
nures will  not  restore  the  Southern  plantation 
to  its  original  fertility.  Ploughing  in  green 
crops,  such  as  peas,  clover,  grass,  etc,  is  ad- 
vised, and  no  doubt  fertility  is  furnished  by 
such  a  system,  but  it  is  attended  with  too 
much  expense  and  loss  of  time  to  be  remune- 
rative. I  think  the  only  successful  method  of 
enriching  Southern  lands  is  to  apply  animal 
manure.  Every  farmer  should  keep  stock  on 
his  place,  stabling  or  herding  them  in  such 
a  way  as  to  have  all  their  manure.  Leaves 
and  pine  straw  from  the  woods  should  be 
strewn  in  the  stables  and  yards.  Load.s  of  the 
best  and  richest  manure  are  obtained,  which, 
if  applied  to  the  fields,  will  the  most  speedily 
and  effectually  promote  fertility. 


KINDERGARTEN. 
What  is  meant  by  Kindergarten  ?  is  a  ques- 
tion frequently  asked  by  parents  and  readers 
of  newspapers.  We  have  always  thought  it 
was  a  sort  of  school,  where  "  object  teaching  " 
was  the  system,  and  where  children  were 
taught  practical  lessons,  that  prepared  them 
for  a  life  of  independence,  if  at  womanhood 
they  were  thrown  upon  the  world  without  a 
patrimony,  or  one  to  care  for  them;  and  we 
thought  it  related  to  female  children  alone, 
but  it  seems  we  were  entirely  mistaken  in  our 
conception  of  the  thing.  Professor  Hale,  of 
Chicago,  in  the  following  extract  gives  us  its 
scope  and  advises  us  of  its  uses ;  and  the 
whole  gist  of  the  system  seems  to  be  to  con- 
sign children  under  the  age  of  seven  years  to 
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the  tutelage  of  persons  not  their  parents.  If 
this  be  so,  we  hope  kindergarten  will  be  kept 
east  of  the  Atlantic,  where  it  originated,  for 
we  can  see  nothing  commendable  in  this 
breeding  and  rearing  by  proxy,  and  believe 
none  but  mothers  should  "  take  the  oversight 
of  children  before  they  are  ready  for  school 
life." 

"Tlie  popular  mind  has  a  strange  and  er- 
roneous idea  that  the  kindergarten  is  a  school- 
It  is  high  time  that  the  public  be  informed  of 
the  nature  of  the  kindergarten,  and  the  kind 
of  education  that  is  given  to  children  who 
attend  them. 

"  The  name  of  kindergarten  means  liter- 
ally child's  garden  or  children's  garten.  But 
garten  in  German  does  not  mean  the  same 
thing  as  garden  in  English.  The  name  garten 
in  the  German  language  means  a  place  for 
recreation.  It  need  not  be  a  flower  (blumen) 
garten,  nor  need  it  have  trees,  shrubs,  or 
grass.  If  only  it  is  a  place  of  resort  where 
there  is  amusement,  enjoyment,  or  recrea- 
tion of  a  harmless  nature,  such  a  place  is  a 
'  garten.' 

"The  idea  of  a  school  implies  tasks — les- 
sons and  compulsory  teaching.  The  kinder- 
garten is  not  a  school  in  that  sense.  The 
very  idea  of  an  infant  school  is  horribly  gro- 
tesque I  The  old  theory  that  the  intellectual 
powers  of  an  infant — a  child  under  seven 
years  of  age — shall  be  taxed  to  learn  lessons, 
is  utterly  at  variance  with  all  correct  ideas  of 
infantile  life.  Admitting  that  there  have  been 
children  who  read  Latin  and  Greek  before 
seven,  or  were  mathematical  prodigies  at  six, 
we  can  only  say  that  all  such  are  intellectual 
monsters,  corresponding  to  the  physical  mon- 
strosities which  sometimes  are  born  among 
us.  During  the  years  from  three  to  seven, 
the  purely  intellectual  life  of  the  child  should 
lie  dormant,  its  activities  should  be  repressed 
rather  than  excited.  During  these  years  the 
education  should  consist  in  physical  culture, 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  perceptive  facul- 
ties. While  rules  of  general  morality  may 
be  instilled,  all  sectarian  religious  teachings 
should  be  sedulously  avoided. 

"The  true  purpose  of  the  kindergarten  is 
thus  briefly  described  by  Froebel  himself.  To 
take  the  oversight  of  children  before  they  are 
ready  for  school  life,  to  exert  an  influence 
over  their  whole  being  in  correspondence 
with  nature ;  to  strengthen  their  bodily  pow- 
ers ;  to  introduce  them  to  the  world  of  nature 
and  of  man  ;  to  guide  their  heart  and  .soul  in 
the  right  direction,  and  lead  them  to  the 
origin  of  all  life,  and  to  union  with  Him. 

"  It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  no  men- 
tion in  this  of  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
geography,  history,  or  of  rules,  precepts, 
etc — not  a  word  about  books,  or  even  of  in- 
struction in  the  ordinary  sense.   But  it  means 


that   the  child    gains   activity    of  the   body, 
mind,  heart,  and  the  perceptive  faculties. 

"As  a  physician,  I  am  naturally  more  in- 
terested in  the  correct  physical  culture  ol 
children,  and  I  shall  consider  the  uses  of  the 
kindergarten  in  this  respect.  Up  to  the  age 
of  three  the  mother,  if  she  is  capable  of  any 
care,  is  capable  of  the  care  of  the  child. 
Then,  if  she  pos*!esses  a  well  appointed  nur- 
sery, can  spare  the  time,  and  understands 
Froebel's  method,  she  may  still  undertake 
the  education  of  her  children  But  how  many 
mothers  can  do  this?  And  if  she  does  not, 
how  do  the  children  occupy  their  time? 
Physical  activity  they  must  have.  Amuse- 
ment they  must  have.  And  if  they  are  left 
to  their  own  nnguided  instinct,  what  will  be 
the  nature  of  that  activity  and  their  amu.se- 
ment  ?  We  can  imagine  them,  and  every  father 
and  mother  can  describe  them. 

At  the  age  of  three  the  child  had  better  be 
given  up  to  the  kindergarten  teacher.  What 
kind  of  a  person  should  a  kindergartner  be  ? 
Dismiss  from  your  imagination  everything  re- 
minding you  of  a  pedagogue  of  either  sex, 
and  imagine  a  gentle,  pleasant,  happy-faced 
woman.  She  must  not  only  be  a  woman,  but 
she  must  have  a  mother's  instincts  and  feel- 
ings. Her  pupils  are  her  children  for  the 
time,  and  she  must  feel  towards  them  as  such. 

How  many  hours  a  day  will  she  have  charge 
of  these  little  ones  ?  Not  more  than  three. 
How  does  this  accord  with  those  terrible  in- 
fant schools  where  the  little  creatures  were 
(are  they  ever  now?)  obliged  to  sit  six  long, 
weary  hours,  with  only  one  hour  of  respite  ? 
Happily  those  days  of  inhuman  torture  are 
nearly  over,  not  only  for  little  children,  but 
for  children  of  larger  growth,  even  into  the 
'teens. 

"What  do  they  do  in  these  kindergartens  ? 
The  children  are  not  taught  any  lesson,  ex- 
cept in  so  far  as  answering  questions  go.  Nor 
should  we  ever  try  to  teach  a  child  of  tender 
years  any  intellectual  process.  Do  you  re- 
member "the  time  when  you  were  called  up  to 
stand  by  the  side  of  the  teacher  and  repeat, 
parrot-like,  the  A,  B,  C,  etc  ?  Have  you  not 
a  dim  recollection  that  you  wondered  why 
you  should  repeat  the  names  of  those  mean- 
ingless figures  on  the  page?  There  is  none  of 
this  kind  of  teaching  in  the  kindergarten.  *  * 

How  does  the  kindergarten  benefit  the 
child's  physical  system?  By  promoting  phy- 
sical activity.  Half  the  time  of  the  three 
hours  is  allotted  to  such  games  as  will  bring 
the  whole  physical  system  into  full  play.  In 
a  well  conducted  garten  not  a  single  muscle  is 
neglected.  The  arms,  legs,  body,  and  even 
the  head,  are  educated  to  move  actively,  har- 
moniously and  gracefully.  Tiie  tissues  are 
kept  in  almost  constant  activity,  and  a  heal- 
thy body  is  the  result.  In  the  early  years  of 
life  physical  activity  is  much  more  a  necessi- 
ty than  in  after  years      The  old  plan,  so  in. 
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human,  so  reprehensible,  of  cultivating  the 
mind  while  the  body  remains  torpid,  was  the 
greatest  of  all  crimes.  I  regret  to  say  it,  but 
it  is  probably  a  fact,  that  the  children's 
schools  of  America  are  the  worst  conducted. 
All  the  natural  impulses  of  a  healthy,  physical 
life  are  restrained,  under  the  insane  idea  that 
children  must  be  kept  quiet  in  school  hours. 
The  public  ask,  is  there  no'  restraint  in  the 
kindergarten  ?  Certainly,  but  all  is  so  man- 
aged that  the  children  do  not  know  it.  The 
tifteen  minutes'  active  play  disposes  them  to 
be  quiet  the  next  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  but 
this  quiet  is  coupled  with  what  seems  amuse- 
ment to  the  child. 

Under  the  plan  of  enforced  quiet  during 
school  hours,  what  occurs  ?  A  stagnation  of 
blood  in  the  head.  Why  ?  Because  the  head,  or 
the  brain  within  it,  is  the  only  active  portion  of 
the  body.  The  feet,  hands  and  extremities  of 
the  average  .«chooi  child,  especially  in  our  lai-ge 
cities,  are  cold.  They  are  not  brought  into  ac- 
tive exercise  of  a  systematic  character.  Conse- 
quently the  equilibrium  of  the  circulation  is 
destroyed,  and  vital  heat  is  not  generated 
when  it  should  be. 

Physicians  are  constantly  consulted  by  anx- 
ious parents,  whose  children  have  what  we 
know  as  school  headache.  The  child  may  ap- 
pear healthy  in  every  respect,  but  complains 
of  an  almost  constant  headache  when  in  the 
school  room,  or  when  in  attendance  on  school. 
A  few  days  out  of  school  causes  the  headache 
to  disappear.  The  school  room  is  usually 
overheated,  but  the  hot  air  does  not  warm  the 
cold  extremities,  while  it  aggravates  the  head- 
ache. In  the  kindergarten,  if  the  rooms  are 
well  ventilated,  no  headaches  occur,  because 
the  body  is  active,  and  the  blood  flows  freely 
in  the  extremities.  The  character  of  the  phy- 
sical exercise  in  the  kindergarten  educates 
every  muscle,  and  every  joint,,  to  perform 
all  its  natural  functions.  It  cures  and  pre- 
vents all  awkwardness,  for  all  natural  mo- 
tions are  graceful,  and  awkwardness  is  abnor- 
mal motion.  The  ceaseless  activity  of  the  child 
is  modified,  harmonized,  and  educated,  until 
all  action  is  graceful.  The  most  awkward 
child  soon  learns  to  walk,  run,  or  move  with 
all  the  ease  of  a  cultivated  man  or  woman. 


JOHN  CHINAMEN. 

The  semi-civilized  hordes  that  are  flocking 
to  our  Western  coasts  from  the  Celestial  Em- 
pire, at  the  rate  of  several  thousands  a  month, 
are  teaching  some  wholesome  lessons  to  our 
brethren  in  these  auriferous  regions.  John 
is  industriously  grovelling,  for  which  he  is 
abused ;  he  works  for  almost  nothing,  for 
which  he  is  condemned ;  he  saves  all  lie 
earns,   for   which    he   is  cursed,  and  he  is  a 


dirty  fellow,  for  which  he  is  persecuted. 
How  much  our  Northern  friends  could  learn 
from  him,  and  as  we  have  been  taught  similar 
lessons  from  another  source,  w^e  cannot  forego 
the  charity  of  wishing  there  was  an  influx  of 
John  Chinamen  into  every  Northern  commu- 
nity, especially  wherever  the  "  bloody  shirt" 
doctrine  prevails. 

It  seems  that  John  has  disturbed  the  dig- 
nity of  the  United  States  Senate,  for,  ''on 
Monday,  the  Senate  took  up  for  consid- 
eration the  resolution  recently  submitted  by 
Mr.  Sargent,  of  California,  recommending  to 
the  President  to  cause  negotiations  to  be  en- 
tered into  with  the  Chinese  Government  to 
effect  a  change  in  the  existing  treaty  so  as  to 
prevent  the  great  influx  of  Chinese  immigra- 
tion to  this  country." 

Mr.  Sargent  said : 

The  difiiculties  surrounding  this  problem 
of  Chinese  population  are  continually  present 
to  the  people  of  the  Pacific  States.  Expe- 
rience has  shown  that  Chinese  population 
expels  all  other  as  inferior  currency  expels  all 
belter  kinds-  The  process  has  been  going  on 
for  years  in  San  Francisco  as  well  as  in  other 
Pacific  communities.  A  landlord  will  rent  a 
single  house  in  a  street  to  a  Chinaman,  who 
at  once  crowds  it  to  repletion.  They  take 
ordinary  rooms,  say  of  ten  feet  in  hoight,  put 
in  a  false  floor  half  way  to  the  ceiling,  and 
crowd  both  floors  thus  made  with  bunks,  and 
as  many  human  beings  as  may  be  pressed 
into  the  place  to  sleep  therein.  The  atmos- 
phere becomes  fetid,  and  a  sickly  smell  per- 
vades the  neighborhood,  which  causes  the 
tenants  of  the  houses  to  the  right  and  left  to 
vacate.  These  houses  cannot  again  be  rented 
to  white  per-sons,  the  rents  fall,  and  finally  the 
Chinese  get  possession.  This  process  goes  on 
to  each  direction  until  the  whole  street  is 
abandoned  to  Chinese.  The  property  has 
fallen  in  value,  becomes  dilapidated  and  of- 
fensive, and  the  street  is  as  much  dedicated  to 
Chinese  uses  and  lost  to  other  residents  as  if 
it  were  a  street  in  Hong  Kong.  Hotels  and 
Churches  share  the  same  fate  as  ordinary 
dwellings  and  stores.  He  said  in  his  excur- 
si.)ns  through  the  Chinese  quarter  in  San 
Francisco,  under  the  protection  of  the  police, 
he  had  penetrated  two  stories  under  ground 
into  the  opium  and  gambling  dens,  where  the 
stench  was  almost  unendurable,  reached  by 
passages  where  a  man  cannot  walk  erect,  be- 
tween walls  dripping  with  exhalations  of  the 
neighboring  sewers,  and  where  the  filthy 
water  at  the  bottom  was  only  avoided  by 
carefully  stepping  on  narrow,  broken  planks 
laid  down.     Here  were  swarms  of  Chinamen, 
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thick  as  masr^ots  in  a  cheese,  smoking  opium, 
etc.  No  class  of  population  known  to  tlie 
United  States  can  endure  contact  with  these 
squalid  denizens.  The  white  and  the  negro, 
the  American,  Frenchman  and  Spaniard,  all 
seek  residences  and  places  of  business  else- 
where. Even  the  lowest  classes  flee  away. 
Tiie  whole  street  is  absorbed  and  doomed. 
Tliis  process  has  already  gone  on  until  six 
large  blocks  in  the  business  heart  of  San 
Francisco  have  been  eaten  out,  and  still  the 
work  goes  on,  and  the  future  will  Bee  San 
Francisco  a  purely  Asiatic  city,  unless  some 
means  are  devised  to  avert  this  calamity.  The 
number  of  Chinese  on  the  Pacific  Coast  is 
150,000.  Of  this  number  60,000  are  in  Cali- 
fornia, 30,000  being  in  San  Francisco  alone. 
He  said  in  all  this  great  number  there  are  not 
one  hundred  families.  But  the  flood  is  not 
confined  to  the  Pacific  States  and  Territories. 
The  Chinese  follow  lines  of  travel  every- 
where, and  have  reached  the  Atlantic  States 
in  small  number,  but  yet  numerous  enough 
to  excite  local  comment  and  alarm. 

Another  evil  of  Chinese  immigration  is  its 
injury  to  white  labor.  By  it  white  labor  is  en- 
tirely supplanted  and  the  growing  young  men 
and  women  in  San  Francisco  find  scant  em- 
ployment, and  in  few  avocations,  because 
cheap  Chinese  labor  is  taken  in  preference  by 
employers  If  the  community  is  built  up  by 
such  industry,  it  is  not  as  a  New  England  or 
Western  village  is  built  up.  It  is  Foo  Chow, 
and  not  Cedar  Rapids ;  it  is  Dunnovan'.<5 
alley,  and  not  Broadway ;  it  is  the  hovel,  and 
not  the  home  ;  the  Joss  house,  and  not  the 
Church  ;  it  is  not  republican,  it  is  not  civili- 
zation. In  San  Francisco  a  laborer  cannot 
support  his  family  for  less  than  two  dollars 
or  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  day.  The 
Chinaman  will  work  for  one  dollar,  and  mo- 
nopolize the  market.  The  white  laborer  must 
emigrate  or  starve.  The  Chinaman  is  a  con- 
stant threat  to  labor,  skilled  and  unskilled. 
He  is  very  imitative,  and  soon  acquires  suffi- 
cient art  to  compete  with  the  best  workmen, 
and  to  supplant  them.  The  operation  of 
these  principles  has  been  seen  on  a  limited 
scale  in  Massachusetts,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
"  strike,"  where  an  employer  at  North 
Adams  imported  sufficient  Chinamen  to  carry 
on  his  establishment,  and  since  that  time 
has  refused  to  employ  white  men.  He  has 
grown  rich  by  the  operation,  but  labor  has 
been  so  overawed,  because  it  learned  what 
could  be  done  if  it  was  not  submissive-  That 
which  has  been  seen  at  North  Adams  on  a 
small  scale,  and  under  the  least  impulsive 
conditions,  goes  on  in  California  upon  a  large 
and  increasing  scale,  with  surroundings  of 
squalor  and  misery.  Mr.  Sargent  then  quoted 
from  the  testimony  before  the  Legislative 
Commission  in  San  Francisco,  to  show  how 
the  manufacturers  in  California  had  em- 
ployed Chinamen   because  they  would  work 


for  half  price,  letting  their  white  laborers  go, 
and,  as  soon  as  they  were  taught,  the  Chinese 
set  up  for  themselves,  and  undersold  and 
bankrupted  their  employers,  and  were  get- 
ting large  branches  of  business  into  ther  own 
hands.  The  emigration  of  Chinese  is  not 
like  those  of  Europeans,  who  seek  our  shores 
voluntarily  to  become  citizens.  They  are 
quasi  slaves.  He  quoted  from  the  dispatch 
of  Mr.  Bailey,  Consul  at  Hong  Kong,  dated 
April  25,  1871,  to  the  State  Department,  to 
show  the  slavery  of  the  emigrants,  the  man- 
ner in  w^hich  they  are  decoyed  on  board  ship 
by  all  sorts  of  tricks,  opiates  and  illusory 
promises.  Nine-tenths  of  the  Chinamen 
who  come  to  San  Francisco,  are  brought 
as  slaves. 

Mr.  Sargent  then  called  attention  to  the 
peculiarities  of  the  traffic  in  Chinese  females, 
and  said  young  girls  are  bought  of  their  pa- 
rents or  owners  in  China  and  sent  from 
thence  to  San  Francisco  under  contracts  for 
continuous  prostitution,  made  nominally 
with  themselves  ;  really  they  are  the  passive 
victims.  The  girls  are  virgins  when  pur- 
chased, and  first  prostituted  in  San  Francisco. 
He  read  the  translation  of  a  contract  for  pros- 
titution given  in  evidence  before  the  legisla- 
tive committee,  in  which  Ah  Ho  binds  her- 
self for  the  sura  of  $630,  paid  to  her  mistress, 
to  give  her  services  in  prostitution  for  the 
term  of  four  years,  and  resuming  his  argu- 
ment, said  the  Chinese  females  when  landed 
by  the  hundreds  from  the  ships  are  put 
in  barracoons,  as  in  the  old  slave  days, 
and  there  kept  until  distribution  by  their 
masters. 


KEEPING  FARM  ACCOUNTS. 

We  are  satisfied  every  farmer  should  prac- 
tice enough  book-keeping  to  show  what  are 
the  general  expenses  of  the  farm.  We  do  not 
believe,  however,  that  by  so  doing,  or  by  any 
other  system,  he  can  tell  precisely  the  cost  of 
his  products;  but  he  can  easily  decide  whether 
he  is  making  money  or  losing  it.  To  say,  for 
instance,  that  it  costs  ten  cents  to  grow  a 
pound  of  cotton  is  all  guess  work.  We  never 
saw  an  estimate  made  of  such  a  cost  that  we 
could  not  find  flaws  in  the  calculation.  This 
should  not  deter  the  farmer,  however,  from 
keeping  accounts.  The  very  effort  will  not 
only  educate  him,  but  will  show  him  a  thou- 
sand and  one  leaks  on  his  farm  of  which  he 
has  no  conception  until  he  begins  to  look 
after  the  cost  of  his  family  household  and  his 
farm. 

On  this  point  a  writer  in  the  New  York 
Husbandman  says : 
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The  farmer  is  in  one  sense  a  merchant.  He 
buys  his  goods  of  his  farm,  paying  in  seed, 
labor,  and  fertilizers,  and  his  customers  are 
all  who  use  his  products.  But  owing  to  his 
neglect  in  keeping  accounts,  he  seldom  knows 
the  cost  of  his  goods,  and  is  very  often  unable 
to  decide  whether  a  given  crop  has  been  pro- 
duced at  a  profit,  or  a  loss. 

All  soils  are  specially  adapted  to  certain 
products,  and  if  the  right  crops  are  planted 
and  properly  cared  for,  a  fair  profit  on  the 
investment  will  almost  always  be  realized ;  but 
■when  a  farmer,  whose  soil  is  of  such  a  char- 
acter that  he  can  produce  live-stock,  butter, 
and  cheese  at  a  profit,  and  grain  only  at  a 
loss,  persists  in  raising  wheat,  it  is  not  strange 
that  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  "  farm- 
ing don't  pay." 

If  the  farmer  is  to  make  money  at  his  busi- 
ness, it  is  evident  that  he  must  confine  himself 
to  such  articles  as  will  sell  for  more  than  they 
cost.  But  how  is  he  to  know  what  these 
articles  are,  if  he  keeps  no  account  with  his 
crops?  It  is  only  in  marked  cases  that  he  is 
able  to  judge  from  appearances.  He  may 
know  approximately  how  much  mon«y  he  re- 
ceives from  the  products  of  his  farm,  but 
unless  he  keeps  an  account  with  each  crop,  he 
does  not  know  which  ones  are  making  him 
richer  and  which  poorer. 

While  the  industry  and  integrity  of  farm- 
ers as  a  class  cannot  be  impeached,  we  think 
their  sagacity  may  be.  We  have  seen  a  dry, 
stony  hillside,  good  for  nothing  but  pasture, 
sowed  to  wheat,  and  the  crop  was  not  worth 
cutting. 

We  have  seen  many  fertile  fields,  in  the 
vicinity  of  villages,  where  manure  could  be 
had  for  the  hauling,  devoted  habitually  to 
grain,  that  would  have  netted  a  hundred  dol- 
lars per  acre  annually  if  planted  to  tobacco, 
and  it  was  not  the  moral  aspect  of  the  ques- 
tion that  deterred  their  owners  from  realizing 
it.  There  are  many  acres  of  high-priced  land 
in  this  vicinity  planted  year  after  year  to  po- 
tatoes, that  would  grow  small  fruits  at  many 
times  the  income.  These  are  extreme  exam- 
ples, but  almost  every  farmer  would  find,  by 
accurate  account  keeping,  that  the  profits  from 
some  crops  are  much  larger  than  from  others, 
and  we  think  it  would  not  be  unusual  to  find 
that  products  have  been  grown  at  a  positive 
loss. 

But  it  is  objected  that  there  are  so  many 
uncertainties  attending  such  account  keeping 
tliat  whenever  the  figures  are  obtained  they 
can  hardly  be  relied  on  for  accuracy  ;  that 
some  crops  exhaust  the  soil  more  tlian  others, 
and  when  a  given  amount  of  manure  is  ap- 
plied, it  is  impossible  to  decide  how  much  of 
it  goes  to  benefit  the  first  crop,  and  what  part 
remains  in  the  soil.  It  is  very  true  there  are 
uncertainties  in  farming,  as  in  all  kinds  of 
busine.s8.  The  merchant  cannot  tell  how  much 
his  advertising  benefits  him,  and  the  specula- 


I  tor  often  bases  large  transactions  on  mere 
estimates.  We  must  bring  to  our  aid  the 
best   lights   of  science   and   experience,   and 

j  form  the  best  calculations  that  we  car. 

i  There  are  undoubtedly  laws  governing  these 
points  which  only  need  discovery,  and  a  man 
could  hardly  study  the  subject  carefully  for 
five  con.secutive  years,  without  being  able  to 
arrive  at  definite  conclusions. 

The  question  of  the  selection  of  crops  is  one 
of  growing  importance,  especially  to  Eastern 
farmers.  The  great  fertile  plains  of  the  West, 
so  well  adapted  to  the  plough,  and  so  far  dis- 
tant from  markets  that  little  except  grain  and 
live-stock  can  be  profitably  produced,  are 
every  year  becoming  more  extensively  culti- 
vated, and  if  the  era  of  steam  cultivation 
dawns,  as  there  is  prospect  that  it  may,  they 
will  ofler  such  advantages  to  its  operations 
that  profitable  grain  growing  will  become  an 
impossibility  in  the  East. 

We  believe  that  if  the  careful  system  of  ac- 
count keeping,  so  universal  with  merchant.?, 
could  be  generally  adopted  by  farmers,  most 
of  the  evils  of  which  they  complain  would 
soon  disappear.  They  would  find  so  many 
ways  of  increasing  their  incomes  that  agri- 
culture would  no  longer  be  denounced  as  an 
unprofitable  business.  When  farmers  become 
as  sagacious  to  their  interests  as  capitalists 
and  speculators  are  to  theirs,  the  great  prob- 
lem of  demand  and  supply  will  solve  itself  as 
surely  and  as  wisely  as  the  water  seeks  its 
level. 


DIVERSITY  OF  GIFTS. 

Seldom  have  we  met  with  a  newspaper  ar- 
ticle containing  a  more  impressive  lesson  than 
the  following,  taken  from  the  N.  Y.  Tribwne. 
In  these  days  of  mammoth  fortunes  and  ex- 
treme poverty,  it  is  profitable  to  philosophize 
about  our  individual  status,  and  receive  com- 
fort from  the  idea,  that  there  is  a  means 
whence  alone  worldly  happiness,  if  there  be 
such  a  thing,  can  come.  Contentment  with 
one's  lot,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  make  the 
best  use  of  the  talents  committed  to  us,  are 
ideas  somewhat  at  variance  with  each  other, 
and  yet  both  bear  with  equal  force  upon 
every  man.  The  Tribune  puts  it  well  when 
it  says : 

"  To  be  content  with  such  things  as  we  have, 
and  yet  to  covet  earnestly  the  best  gifts,  is 
not  always  an  easy  thing  to  do.  In  straining 
after  what  we  have  not,  we  are  prone  to  for- 
get or  ignore  what  we  have,  though  it  may  be 
of  its  kind  the  best,  and  to  allow  buddings  of 
discontent  and  envy  to  sjiring  up  in  our 
hearts.  The  farm  laborer  a.spires  to  owner- 
ship, and  esteems   lightly  in  comparison  his 
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power  to  labor,  his  freedom  from  responsi- 
Lility.  The  owner  envies  the  facility  with 
which  at  the  close  of  a  day's  work  his  hired 
man  can  sleep,  careless  as  to  whether  the 
crops  will  turn  out  well  or  not.  The  same 
disposition  pervades  all  classtes  of  society. 
No  sooner  have  we  won  one  crown,  than, 
unable  to  see  its  glory,  but  only  to  feel  its 
weight,  we  aspire  to  another  that  we  can  see 
because  we  do  not. happen  to  wear  it.  George 
Elliot,  not  satisfied  with  her  unique  and  glo- 
rious authorship,  is  pained,  it  is  said,  because 
her  poetry  is  less  highly  esteemed  than  her 
prose.  In  this  there  is  nothing  blamable. 
It  is  '  right  and  proper,'  and  our  '  bounden 
duty  '  to  develop  to  the  utmost  the  capacities 
God  has  given  us ;  to  hold  ourselves  as  stew- 
ards entrusted  with  talents  which  we  are  to 
put  out  at  usury.  But  all  of  us  have  our 
limitations,  and  happy  are  those  who  learn 
what  those  limitations  are,  that  they  may  not 
waste  themselves  in  vain  and  fruitless  en- 
deavors to  compass  what  is  not  within  their 
power,  while  they  leave  undone  that  which 
they  might  easily  accomplish.  There  must 
be  workers  in  all  vineyards,  and  he  who  lays 
brick  and  lays  it  well,  who  sweeps  streets 
and  sweeps  them  clean,  may  in  that  fulfill 
the  end  for  which  he  was  made,  and  be  as 
useful  to  his  race,  in  his  way,  as  the  man  who 
pays  him  for  doing  it.  It  is  not  the  work 
that  honors  the  man,  but  the  man  that  en- 
nobles and  dignifies  and  honors  the  work, 
thus  showing  himself  worthy  of  the  crown 
of  true  manhood.  Our  limitations  are  some- 
times in  ourselves,  sometimes  in  our  circum- 
stances. A  faithful  Irish  laborer  speculating 
on  the  ranks  in  society,  as  he  carried  his  load 
of  bricks,  soliloquized  thus  : 

'Some  folks  rides  in  gigs  and  chaises, 
And  some  folks  goes  on  foot,  be  Jazes.' 

The  jingle  arresting  his  attention,  he  con- 
cluded at  once  that  he  was  a  born  poet,  and 
sought  his  employer  to  obtain  his  discharge. 
'  You're  a  poick,  are  you  ?'  said  the  Boss ; 
*  what  do  you  write  ?'  At  which  the  work- 
man repeated : 

'Some  folks  rides  in  gigs  and  chaises, 
And  some  folks,  be  Jazes,  they  go  on  foot.' 

Try  all  he  would,  the  poetry  wouldn't  come 
again,  and  he  wisely  and  good  naturedly  said  : 
'Well,  I'm  mistaken;  I'll  go  back  to  me 
hod.' 

"  There  are  hidden  away  in  the  nooks  and 
corners  of  society  many  clever  people,  who, 
from  various  circumstances,  can  illdminate 
only  the  small  circles  in  which  they  ehine. 
One  such,  a  true  lover  of  learning,  and  an 
accomplished  scholar,  writes  thus  :  '  Just  now 
my  place  is  with  mv  father  and  mother.  They 
are  aged  and  infirm,  and  no  one  can  do  for 
them  a.s  I  can.  To  brighten  their  declining 
years,  and  smooth  their  pathway  down  the 
vale  of  life  is  now  my  sole  object,  to  accom- 


plish which  I  willingly  forego  the  pleasures  of 
society,  and  indulgence  in  any  favorite  pur- 
suits of  literature  and  art.'  This  estimable  per- 
son, while  thus  engaged,  may  not  be  growing 
intellectually,  but  what  noble  and  beautiful 
development  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  na- 
ture must  be  the  result  of  the  dutiful  course 
.^he  is  pursuing.  There  is  a  knowledge  higher 
than  any  that  can  come  from  books,  an  eleva- 
tion loftier  and  more  desirable  than  any  mere 
intellectual  mastery  can  boast. 

"  Our  nearest  duty  is  always  close  at  hand, 
so  close  to  it  sometimes  that  we  overlook  it, 
and  let  heathen  perish  on  our  thresholds 
while  we  are  carrying  the  Gospel  to  Boorio- 
boola-Gha.  There  are  crowns  for  all  of  us 
just  above  our  heads,  and  if  we  stand  upright 
and  constant  in  the  path  set  for  our  feet,  we 
shall  reach  them,  and  sometimes  wear  them, 
though  their  beauty  our  eyes  may  not  behold. 
Fidelity  to  the  trust  imposed  is  the  one  only 
requisite  ;  it  matters  not  what  the  work  may 
be,  so  it  is  well  done." 


COKESBURY. 

We  are  frequently  in  receipt  of  letters  con- 
taining money  orders  on  other  postoffices  than 
Cokesbury,  and  of  registered  letters  apologiz- 
ing for  not  sending  a  postofiice  order,  as  there 
is  no  money  order  ofl5ce  in  Cokesbury.  We 
are  happy  to  correct  these  errors,  and  advise 
our  friends  that  Cokesbury  is  a  money  order 
postofBce,  and  perhaps  as  conscientiously  and 
systematically  conducted  postofiice  as  in  the 
land. 

Besides  this,  Cokesbury  is  a  peculiarly 
healthy  little  back  country  village,  snugly 
ensconced  amongst  the  towering  oaks  of  this 
latitude,  and  possessed  of  a  flourishing  male, 
and  a  female  school,  where  morals  and  rear- 
ing are  taught,  as  well  as  letters.  With  a 
Methodist  and  Presbyterian  Church,  and  at- 
tendants of  the  stricter  sect,  no  vicious  habits 
amongst  her  citizens,  and  a  day's  journey 
away  from  anything  resembling  a  groggery, 
this  is  the  village  in  which  to  rear  children, 
and  have  instilled  into  them  the  virtuous 
habits  of  former  times.  Cokesbury  to-day 
well  sustains  her  former  reputation,  so  well 
depicted  by  a  correspondent  of  the  Abbeville 
Press  and  Banner,  as  follows  : 

The  present  town  of  Cokesbury  is  the  off"- 
spring  of  old  "Tabernacle  Academy,"  which 
waa  located  two  miles  southeast,  in  the  direc- 
tion i){  Greenwood.  This  academy  was  built 
by  Rev.  Jamea  E.  Glenn,  about  the  year  1820, 
and   was   regarded  one  of  the  most  substan- 
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tially  framed  buildings  ever  put  up  in  Abbe- 
ville. Many  of  the  citizens  of  Cokesbury, 
whose  ancestors  aided  in  building  it,  and  who 
are  buried  in  its  graveyard,  looked  upon  it  as 
a  precious  heir-loom  ;  and  their  feelings  were 
outraged  when  it  was  ruthlessly  torn  down, 
two  years  ago,  before  they  were  apprised  of 
it,  and  moved  to  Greenwood  for  a  parsonage. 
This  academy  was  one  of  the  first,  if  not 
the  first,  institutions  of  learning  professedly 
under  a  control  of  a  body  of  religious  men. 
They  were  in  advance  of  the  times,  in  their 
views  on  this  subject,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
large  number  of  denominational  institutions 
of  learning  now  in  existence,  and  accomplish- 
ing so  much  for  the  country  by  sending  forth, 
year  after  year,  men  eminent  for  piety  and 
learning.  Now,  such  institutions  are  all  our 
dependence  for  higher  education,  as  no  true 
Carolinian  can  send  his  son  to  the  State  Uni- 
versity, and  preserve  his  self-respect.  Some 
of  the  trustees  of  Tabernacle  Academy  were 
Kev.  James  E.  Glenn,  George  Connor,  Dr  F. 
Connor,  and  Mr.  Stone.  At  that  time  teach- 
ers were  almost  invariably  obtained  from  the 
]Srorth,  and  particularly  from  New  England. 
I  remember  Dr.  Stephen  Olin,  A.  P.  Merrill, 
and  Wm.  Kichaiond,  all  down-easters.  Dr. 
Olin  was  worthy  of  any  country,  but  the  other 
two  were  tyrannical  pedagogues,  who  seemed 
to  think  that  the  only  way  of  getting  an  idea 
into  a  boy's  head  was  through  his  legs.  Dr. 
Olin  came  South,  on  account  of  health,  when 
quite  a  young  man  just  from  college.  He  was 
somewhat  skeptical  in  his  opinions  on  re- 
ligious subjects ;  but  boarding  in  a  very  pious 
family  (Geo.  Connor),  he  was  brought  under 
religious  influences.  Being  required,  by  the 
rules  of  the  school,  to  open  its  exercises  with 
prayer,  he  bought  a  prayer-book,  but  soon 
laid  this  aside,  and  prayed  with  earnestness. 
This  was  perhaps  the  turning  point  in  his  life, 
for  he  soon  made  a  public  profession  of  re- 
ligion, and  not  many  months  afterwards  was 
licensed  to  preach.  He  taught  school  during 
the  years  1821-2-3,  then  joined  the  South 
Carolina  Conference.  Not  long  afterwards  he 
was  elected  to  a  professorship  in  the  Georgia 
State  University,  and  then  to  the  Presidency 
of  Eandolpli  >Iacon  College,  in  Virginia. 

The  locality  of  the  academy,  being  near 
Coronaca  Creek,  became  very  sickly,  and  the 
academy  was  removed  to  the  present  site  of 
Cokesbury,  then  called  Mount  Ariel,  and  was 
presided  over  for  a  number  of  years,  (I  think 
from  about  1826  to  1832,)  by  Rev.  Joseph 
Travis,  a  limping  preacher.  About  the  year 
1835,  the  South  Carolina  Methodist  Confer- 
ence proposed  to  establish  a  "Manual  Labor 
School,"  and  to  locate  it  in  that  town  that 
would  subscribe  the  largest  amount  of  money 
for  the  purpose.  A  competition  was  thus  got- 
ten up  between  .several  localities,  but  Mount 
Ariel  having  already  realized  the  advantages 
of  a  school  under   religious  influences,  made 


the  largest  subscription  and  secured  theschool. 
The  ''  Manual  Labor"  system  wa.s  founded 
upon  the  inseparable  connection  between  the 
physical  and  intellectual  being,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  cheapening  education.  A  farm  was 
purchased  and  stocked  with  horses,  cows  and 
hogs,  and  an  overseer,  or  as  that  word  was 
offensive,  a  farmer  was  employed.  The  late 
Gabriel  Hodges  was  the  farmer,  a  good  selec- 
tion, who  is  kindly  remembered  by  hundreds 
of  students  who  were  educated  here,  for  his 
genial  nature,  and  ardent  piety.  The  posi- 
tion required  a  man  of  great  patience,  for  the 
boys  were  full  of  mischievous  pranks.  They 
would  often  drop  a  handful  of  corn  to  the  hill, 
which  could  not  be  discovered  until  it  came 
up,  would  let  the  oxen  run  with  the  cart  down 
hill,  would  hitch  up  the  horses,  at  niglit,  and 
go  down  to  Stony  Point,  five  miles,  for  whis- 
key, and  then  build  a  rail  pen  around  them, 
twenty  rails  high,  near  home,  and  step  into 
their  rooms. 

The  students  worked  in  the  farm  three  hours 
each  day,  and  were  paid  according  to  efficien- 
cy, so  much  per  hour.  In  this  way  they  could 
pay  their  tuition  or  the  greater  part  of  it,  and 
the  board  was  only  eight  dollars  per  month. 
The  theory  seemed"  good,  but  it  didn't  work 
well  in  practice.  Science  and  dirt  did  not  go 
well  togetiier.  The  system  involved  the  In- 
stitution in  debt  and  the  manual  labor  part 
was  abandoned. 


NEW  MODE  OF  WASHING. 
The  ill  effects  of  soda  on  linen  have  given 
rise  to  a  new  method  of  washing,  which  has 
been  extensively  adopted  in  Germany,  and 
introduced  into  Belgium.  The  operation 
consists  in  dissolving  two  pounds  of  .soap  in 
about  three  gallons  of  water  as  hot  as  the 
hands  can  bear,  and  adding  to  this  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  turpentine  and  three  of  liquid 
ammonia;  the  mixture  then  must  be  well 
stirred,  and  the  linen  steeped  in  it  for  two  or 
three  liours,  taking  care  to  cover  up  the  ves- 
sel containing  them  as  nearly  hermetically  as 
possible.  The  clothes  are  afterwards  washed 
out  and  rinsed  in  the  usual  way.  The  soap 
and  water  may  be  re-heated  and  used  a  second 
time,  but  in  that  case  a  half  tablespoonful, 
of  turpentine  and  a  tablespoonful  of  ammonia 
must  be  added.  The  process  is  said  to  cause 
a  great  economy  of  time,  labor  and  fuel.  The 
linen  scarcely  suffers  at  all,  as  there  is  little 
necessity  for  rubbing,  and  its  cleanliness  and 
color  are  perfect.  The  ammonia  and  turpen- 
tine, although  their  detersive  action  is  great, 
have  no  injurious  eflTect  upon  the  linen  ;  and 
while  the  former  evaporates  immediately,  the 
smell  of  tiie  latter  is  to  disappear  entirely 
during  the  drvingof  the  clothes. 
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Sometimes  a  cold  will  not  yield  to  ordinary 
remedies,  because  of  the  severe  inflannuation 
of  the  delicate  lining  of  the  tubes  through 
which  the  air  we  breathe  is  distributed  to  the 
lungs.  This  condition  produces  pain  and  sore- 
ness, hoarseness,  cough,  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, hectic  fever,  and  a  spitting  of  blood, 
matter  or  phlegm,  finally  exhausting  the 
strength  of  the  patient,  and  developing  very 
serious  disease.  Dr.  Jayne's  Expectorant  sel- 
dom fails  to  remove  these  symptoms,  by  re- 
lieving the  lungs  of  all  obstructing  matter, 
and  healing  all  soreness.  Pleuri.sy,  asthma, 
and  bronchitis,  are  likewise  cured  by  this 
standard  remedy,  and  the  reputation  it  has 
maintained  for  so  many  years,  aflbrds  the  best 
guaranty  of  its  merit. 


PAINTING. 

"  Every  Man  his  own  Painter,"  is  the  title 
of  a  book  sent  free  to  all  who  address  the 
Patrons'  Paint  Company,  Manufacturers  of 
Ingersoll's  Ready  Mixed  Paints,  259  Front 
street,  New  York.  The  book  tells  how  to 
select  harmonious  colors,  and  how  to  save 
money  generally.  It  ought  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  all  who  use  Paint. 


RuPTCRB  CcRKD  in  from  30  to  90  days  by 
the  use  of  the  Triumph  Truss  and  Triumph 
Rupture  Remedy,  manufactured  by  the  Tri- 
umph Truss  Company,  334  Bowery,  N.  Y 
This  Truss  and  Supporter  took  the  medal  at 
the  last  session  of  the  Great  American  Insti- 
tute Fair.     Send  10  cents  for  their  new  book. 


The  Only  Sorb  Cure  for  Rupture. — 
The  oldest  and  best  hernia  surgeons  in  the 
world  are  sorao  of  the  advantages  ofl'ered  by 
the  Triumph  Truss  Company,  334  Bowery, 
N.  Y,,  whose  Truss  and  Supporter  were 
awarded  the  medal  at  the  last  session  of  the 
Great  American  Institute  Fair.  Send  10 
oenta  for  their  new  book. 


Greenville  and  Columbia    Railroad 

Passenger  Trains  run  daily,  Sunday  except- 
ed, connecting  with  Night  Trains  on  South 
Carolina  Railroad  up  and  down. 
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1  55  " 

2  47  " 

3  25  '• 

3  53  " 

4  30  " 

4  65  " 

fi  35  " 

Arrive  6  00  " 

Leave 

4  30  P. 

5  30  " 

C  30  " 

7  10  " 

Arrive 

7  45  " 

Columbia 

Arrive 

5  30  p.  u 

Littleton 

4  SO  " 

Alston 

3  55  " 

Pomaria 

3  25  " 

Prosperity 

2  53  •' 

Newberry 

2  13    ' 

Helena 

2  05  " 

Silver  Street 

1  35  " 

Saluda  O.  T. 

1  10  " 

Chappell's 

12  48  " 

Niuety-Six 

12  00  M. 

Greenwood 

11  28  A.  U. 

Cokesbury 

10  53  " 

Donnalds' 

10  10  " 

Honea  Path 

8  48  " 

BeUon 

9  15  " 

Williatnston 

8  35  " 

Golden  Grove 

7  55  " 

Greenville 

Leave 

7  30  A.  M. 

Belton 

Arrive 

9   00   A.   M. 

Anderson 

8  10  " 

Pendleton 

7  10  " 

Seneca   City 

6  10  " 

Walhalla 

Leave 

5  35  " 

Finish  Your  House. — Buy  your  Doors, 
Sashes,  and  Blinds  from  Messrs.  I.  H.  Hall 
&  Co.,  whose  advertisement  appears  in  an- 
other column.  They  can  supply  you  to  the 
best  advantage. 


Accommodation  Trains  run  on  Abbeville  Branch 
Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays.  On  Anderson 
Branch,  between  Belton  and  Anderson,  Tuesdays 
Thursdays  and  Saturdays. 

THE   FAMILY  VISITOR. 

A  LARGE  semi-monthly  Literary  and  Family  paper, 
■^containing  28  colums  of  the  choicest  Miscellaneous 
matter,  iocludingORIGINAL  SKKIAL  STORIES  by 
the  best  writers;  Historical  and  Biographical  Sketches, 
written  expressly  for  its  columns;  Agricultural  matter 
from  practical  pens;  Sabbath  and  Ciiildren's  Read- 
ing, Ijy  competent  writers  ;  Humorous  reading  and 
e.xcerpts  from  the  current  litprature  of  the  day.  No 
advertisements,  nor  matter  of  either  a  local  or  politi- 
cal character.  Neatly  printed  on  fine  white  paper. 
Reading  new  and  fresh,  adapted  to  all  tastes  and  all 
sections  of  the  country. 

Tekms. — Single  subscriptions,  81.50  per  annum,  In 
advance  ;  in  clubs  of  five  or  more,  81.25  per  year,  and 
a  valuable  Premium,  worth  from  $100  to  885.00  de- 
pending upon  the  number  of  subscribers,  to  the  mak- 
er of  the  club.  Specimen  copies  and  full  particulars 
of  our  liberal  terms  to  agents  and  club  makers  sent 
on  application.    Address 

L.  M.  GRI<'T.  Publisher, 
Yorkville,  S.  C. 
4^Thi  Familt  Visitor  and  the  Rural  Carolinian  will 
be  furnished  one  year  for  82.  (JO. 


J^"  Bnsiness  Men  want  to  adTertiee  in  a  paper  READ  BY  THE  GREATEST  NUMBER  of  people,  in  order  to  make  it  paj. 


«®"  And  is  the  ONLY  ONE  in  Georgia !    And  is  READ  largely  by  Merchants  and  Farmers'. 


To  the  AVorUing  t'lasn.— We  can  furnish  you 
employment  at  which  you  can  make  very  large  pay, 
in  yourown  localities,  without  being  away  from  home 
over  nigiit.  Agents  wanted  in  every  town  and  coun- 
ty to  take  suhscribers  for  the  Centennial  Record,  the 
largest  publication  in  the  United  states— 10  pages,  04 
columns;  Elegantly  Illustrated;  Terms  only  13  per 
year.  The  record  is  devoted  to  whatever  Is  of  inter- 
est connected  with  the  Centennial  ye:ir.  The  Great 
Kxhibition  at  Philadelphia  is  fully  illustrated  in  de- 
tail. Everybody  wants  it  'l"he  whole  people  feel 
great  interest  in  their  Country's  Centennial  birth- 
day, and  want  to  know  all  aboutit,  An  elegant  pa- 
triotic crayon  drawing  premuim  picture  is  presented 
free  to  each  subscriber.  It  is  ectiticd,  "In  the  re- 
membrance of  the  line  hundredth  Anniversary  of 
the  Independence  of  the  T'nited  States."'  Size.  23  by 
30  inches.  Any  one  can  become  a  successful  agent, 
for  but  show  the  paper  and  picture  and  hundreds  of 
8ub.-)Criber8  are  easily  oiitained  everywhere.  There 
is  no  business  t  hat  will  pay  like  this  at  present.  We 
have  many  agents  who  are  making  as  high  as  $20 
per  day  and  upwards.  Now  is  the  time  :  don't  delay. 
Remember  it  costs  nothing  to  give  the  business  a 
trial.  Bend  for  our  circulars,  terms,  and  sample  copy 
of  paper,  which  are  sent  fiee  to  all  who  apply;  do  it 
to-day.  Complete  outfit  free  to  those  who  decide  to 
engage.  Farmers  and  .Mechanics,  and  their  sons  and 
daughters  make  the  very  best  of  agents.    Address 

THE  CENTENNIAL  RECORD,  Portland  Maine. 


FOR  SALE. 


While    Winter  Grazing    Oats,     Red.     Kust    proof 
Winter  Oats,  Boughlon  White  Wheat. 
All  warranted  true  to  name  and  unmi-^ced. 

R.  pkti:r.s. 

Atlanta,  Georgia. 


AlUJilLJiUHri 


.---i^'  'iB^^"M  e2^^. 


Greenwich  St.       NEW  YORK. 


STOCK  FOR  i^ALE. 

Six  Alderney  Bull  Calves  from  five  to  nine  months 
old,  bred  from  Cows  yielding  two  hundred  to  four 
huU'ired  lbs  of  Butter  in  twelve  months. 

They  can  be  boxed  and  shippea  by  express  or  by 
freight. 

ALSO 

Essex  and  Poland  China  Pigs,  ready  to  ship  when 
three  months  old. 

R.  PETERS. 

Atlanta,  Georgia. 

THE  TRIUMPH  TRUSS  CO., 

BTo.   334    Bo\*'ery,  Nevr   York, 


TO  WaOM  WAS  AWARDED  THB 


PREMIUM     MEDAL 


Best  Elastic  Truss  &  Supporter, 

At  the  great  American  lust itute  Fair, 

(SESSION  isia.) 

Cure  Rdpture  in  from  30  to  90  Days,  asd  Offer 

Sl,UUU  FOR  A  Case  they  Cannot  Curb. 

They  employ  a  first-cla«s  Lady  Surgeon.  Terms 
moderate.  Cures  tiuaranteed.  I'he  usual  discounts 
to  Patrons  ot  Husbandry  F;xaininations  Free.  Or- 
ders filled  by  m»il.  Se^d  10  cents  for  I>escriptive» 
Book,  to  Dr.  C.  W.  H.  HUR.NHAM. 

General  Superioleudent. 


E.  N.  FRESHMAN  L  BROS., 

Advertising  Agents, 
190  W.  ronr.h  St.,  CINCINNATI,  0., 

Are  authorizeci  to  contract  for  advertis- 
ing in  this  paper. 

Esliinalcsfuruisbid  free.  Send  fur  a  Circular 


jA^rs^itjjm^':m'rwo:aL^ 


PHOSPHATE  COMPANY, 

OF  CHARLESTON,  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


F.  S.  RODGERS,  Treasurer.      \      F.  J.  PELZER,  Pres't. 

D  I  Jt  IS  C  T  o  n  s  , 

WM.  LEBBY,  WM.  P.  HALL, 

L.  D.  DeSAUSSURE,         B.  G.  PINCKNEY. 


ATLANTIC  PHOSPHATE  $44  per  ton  cash,  or  $50  per  ton,  payable  l.st  November, 
1876,  or  $65  per  ton,  payable  in  Cotton  at  fifteen  cents  per  pound  for  Charleston  Middling 
and  grades  above  Cotton  to.be  delivered  prior  to  Ist  November,  1876,  at  the  nearest  rail- 
road depot. 

ACID> PHOSPHATE,  $28  per  ton,  cash,  or  $33  per  ton,  payable  1st  November,  1876,  or 
$45  per  ton,  payable  in  Cotton  at  fifteen  cents  per  pound  for  Charleston  Middling,  and  grades 
above ;  Cotton  to  be  delivered  prior  to  1st  November,  1876,  at  the  nearest  railroad  depot, 

PELZER,  RODGEKS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 


WANDO  FERTILIZER 

ACID  PHOSPHATE. 


WANDO   FERTILIZER. 

CASH.— Forty-Six  Dollars  per  Ton. 
TIME.— Fifty-Two  Dollars  per  Ton. 

WANDO  AOID  PHOSPHATE. 

CASH.— Thirty  Dollars  per  Ton. 
TIME. — Thirty-Five  Dollars  per  Ton 

Each,  without  drayage,  in  lots  of  any  size,  delivered  at  the 
depot  of  South  Carolina  and  N.  E.  Railroads,  and  to  any  of  the 
wharves  on  eastern  side  of  City. 

Parties  wishing  to  pay  in  Cotton,  can  do  so  at  the  following 
prices  : 

WANDO    FERTILIZER. 

Sixty-Five  Dollars  per  ton,  payable  in  Middling 
Cotton,  at  15  cents,  1st  November,  1876. 

WANDO  ACID  PHOSPHATE. 

Forty-Five  Dollars  per  ton,  payable  in  Middling 
Cotton,  at  15  cents,  1st  November,  1876. 

Cotton  to  be  delivered  to  Agents,  or  to  nearest  Railroad  Depot, 
as  may  be  agreed  upon. 

For  sale  by  our  Agents  in  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and 
Georgia,  and  by  the  undersigned. 

¥ITTE  BROTHERS, 

General  Agents  Wando  Mining  and  Manufacturing  Co., 
CHIj^K^LESTOISr,    S.    C. 


GREUT  SOOTHEBN  FREIGHI S  PASSENGER  LINE 

CHA-RLESTON,  S.  C^, 

TO  AND  FROM 

BALTIMORE,  PHILADELPHIA,  NEW  YORK,  BOSTON 

AND  ALL  THE 

NEW   ENGLAND  MANUFACTURING  CITIES. 

THREE  TIMES  A  WEEK  FROM  NEW  YORK. 
TUESDAYS,  THURSDAYS  AND  SATURDAYS. 

ELEGANT  STATEROOM  ACCOMMODATIONS. 

SEA  YOYAGE  10  TO  12  HOURS  SHORTER  'TIA  CHARLESTON." 

Total    Capacity      -       -     -     -     40,000    Bales    IVIonthly. 


THE  SOUTH  CAROLINA  RAILROAD  COMPANY 

And  connecting  Roads  West,  in  alliance  with  the  Fleet  of  Thirteen  First  Class  ;Stean)ships  to  the  above 
Ports,  invite  attention  to  the  quicls  time  and  regular  dispatch  afforded  to  the  business  public  in  the  Cotton 
States  at  the 

P*OItT   OF   CMARLESTOrv, 

Offering  facilities  of  Rail  and  Sea  Transporation  for  Freight  and  Passengers  not  excelled  in  excellence  and 
opacity  at  any  other  port.    'J  he  following  splended  Ocean  Steamers  are  regularly  on  the  line  : 

TO  3SEW  YORK. 

/fANHATTAN,  M.  8.  WooDHULL,  Commander.  I    CHARLESTON,  James  Beery,  Commander. 

CHAMPION,  R.  W.  LocKwooD.Commander.  |    JAMES  ADGER,  T.  J.  Lockwood,  Commander. 

JAMES   ADGER  &  CO.,  Agents,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

GEORGIA,  S.  Crowell,  Commander.  |    SOUTH  CAROLINA,  T.  J.  Beckett,  Commander. 

"WILLIAM  A.  COURTENAY,)    .„„„.      ri,,,i^„f^„     c     n 
WAGNER,  HUGER  &  CO.        /  Ag^^ts,  Charleston,   S.   C. 

TO  PHILADELPHIA.— Iron  Steamships. 
ASHLAND,  Alex.  HuNiEB,  Commander.  |    EQUATOR,  C.  Hikckley,  Commander, 

SAILING  DAYS— FRIDAYS. 

WM.    A.    COURTENAY,  Agent,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

TO   BALTIMORE. 
FALCON,  Hainie,  Commander.  |    SEA  GULL,  Dhtton,  Commander. 

Sailing   Days—JSvery  Fifth  Day. 

PAUL  C.  TRENHOLM.  Agent,  Charleston,  S.  C 

TO   BOSTON. 
Steamships  MERCEDITA  and  FLAG,  Sail  every  Saturday, 

JAMES  ADGER  &  CO.,  Agents,  Charleston,  S.  C 

Freights  guaranteed  as  low  as  those  of  competing  Lines.    Marine  Insurance,  one- half  of  one  per  cent 

THROUGH   BILLS  OF  LADING  AND  THROUGH  TICKETS 

Can  be  had  at  the  principal  Railroad  Oifices,  in  Georgia,  Alabama,  Tennessee,  and  Mississippi. 

State-Rooms  may  be  secured  in  advance,  without  extra  charge,  by  addressing  Ageuts  of  tbe  Steamships 
in  Charleston,  at  whose  offices  in  all  cases,  the  Railroad  Tickets  should  be  exchanged  acd  Berths  assigned. 
The  Through  Tickets  by  this  route  include  Transfers,  Meals  and  State-Koom,  while  on  ship-board. 

THK   SOUTH   CAROLIKTA  RAIL.ROAD,   GEORGIA  RAILROAD 

And  their  connecting  lines  have  largely  increased  their  facilities  for  the  rapid  movement  of  freight  and 
Passengers,  between  the  Northern  cities  and  the  South  and  West.  First  Class  Eating  Saloon  at  Branchville. 
On  the  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  Railroad  tirst  class  Sleeping  Cars 

Freight  promptly  transferred  from  Steamer  to  day  and  night  trains  of  the  South  Carolina  Railroad 
Close  connection  made  with  other  Roads,  delivering  Freight  at  distant  points  with  great  promptness.  The. 
managers  will  use  every  exertion  to  satisfy  their  patrons  that  the  line  via  Charleston  can  not  be  surpassed 
in  dispatch  and  the  safe  delivtVy  of  goods. 

For  further  information,  apply  to  T.  J.  GRIFFIN,  Western  Agent,  Atlanta,  Ga.:  B.  D.  HASELL,  General 
Agent  P.  O.  Box  4,979,  Office  317  Broadway,  N.  Y.  S.  B.  PICKENS.  General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent, 
South  Carolina  Railroad,  or  J.  M.  SELKIRK,  Superintendent  Great  Southern  Freiirht  and  Passenger  Line, 
Charleston,  S.  C. 


RED  OATS 

Genuine  Eust  Proof  lied  Oats  for  sale  nt 

One  Dollar  a  bushel,  sacked.     Sint^le  orders 

for  100  bushels  or  more,  90  cents  per  bushel. 

Cash  orders  promptly  filled. 

Reference,  COL.    D.    WYATT    AIKEN, 

Cokcsbury,  S.  C. 

W.   L.  ANDERSON, 
Ninety  Six,  Abbeville  Co.,  S.   C. 

'  FOR  SCRGO  4,  SUGAR  CANE 

'Ihe  only  recof;nized  stand- 
ards iu  Cane  IMachines 
are  the 

Coot  ETapiiralDr 

AND   TH8 

Victor  CiSE-ffliLL. 

There  areof  these  Machines 
Over  40,0U0  in  use. 

Thev  have  taken  the 
FIRST  PREMIUM  at  IMO  STATE  P.AIRS. 

All  attempts,  thu.<>  far,  to  equal  these  unrivaled  Ma- 
chinesby  other  contrivances  havesignaHy  fal'ed 
on  triaU  Planters  can't  att'ord  to  risk  crops  of  Dane 
on  light,  weak,  unfinished  Mills  that  break  or  choke, 
or  on  coinniou  pans  or  kettles  that  do  si^conii-»Hi'<s 
work,  and  onli/  half  enourjh  at  that.  The  Sorgo  Hand- 
book and  Prire-lUt  sent  free. 

BLYMYER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

(164  to  694  West  Kighth  St.,  CINCIXIVATI,  O. 

Manufacturers  of    Cane   Machinery,  Steam-engines, 
Corn  Crushers,  Far'n,  School,  and  Church  Bells. 


Blatehley'3  Standard  Cucumber  aud  Grafton  Co.'tPurapn,  with 
copper  lioini;s.old.induewstyleR.  and  all  valuibleinprovciaeD tit. 
MixnufacttiririR  facilitip?<  croatlv  irjcreaRed  ;  slAck  :iud  asRortiucnt 
LAHGE,  pricesi  SMALL.   Visitors.  n.;ileraand  thf  Tr:idee«. 

pecially,  are  cordially  invited. when  in  ui«-n  totlic  his,  Kxhiluiiou. 

C.G.' BLATcHYEYTManufr.'so'e  Commerce  S^^ 

These  Pumps  can  he  seen  at  Centennial  Exhib., 

.Vgricult.  Hall,  Cor.  Aisles  9  and  N,  Column  Letter  O. 

No.  10. 


To  have  your  Breakfast,  Dinner,  and  Supper  well  cooked,  is  essential  to 
family  happiness — to  have  it  done  properly,  housekeepers  should  know  how 
it.  ought  to  be  done — to  learn  this  most  easily,  procure  and  read 


THE  CAROLINA   HOUSEV/IFE, 

By    Miss    RUTLEDGE 

This  Book  is,  as  its  name  indicates,  intended  for  the  Carolina  Housewife 
and  contains  valuable  receipts  for  cooking  the  articles  of  Food  which  are  in 
use  by  the  people  of  Carolina  A  new  edition  has  been  issued,  and  is  offered 
at  $1,  per  mail,  postage  prepaid  Ilousekeepers,  think  of  the  comfort  and 
happiness  which  this  small  investment  will  give.  Your  husband  will  bo  all 
smiles  at  the  nice  dishes  you  place  before  him ;  and  your  children  hearty  aud 
happy,  because  of  the  wholesome  food  which  you  have  learned  to  cook  from 
the  pages  of  the  "  Carolina  Housewife"     Is  not  this  worth  one  dollar? 

rUBLISHED  AND  SOLD  BY 


WA.LKKR,     EVANS     &;     CO  iLiSAVJELL, 

CHAIlLbiSTON,    S.    c;. 


ETiwAN  FEnrnms. 

Etiwan  Guano. 

A   first  class 

FERTILIZER 

for   Cotton,  Wheat,   Tobacco,  Grass,   Vegetables   and   Flowers. 


The  highest  grade  of 

SOLUBLE  PHOSPHORIC   ACID 

offered    by  any  Fertilizer ;    and,    therefore,   the   cheapest    and 
best  material    for  compost. 

Agents  at  all  usual  railroad  deliveries  and  at  seaports  will 
furnish  further  details. 

Wm.  C.  BEE  &  CO., 

Creneral  Agents^ 


OM^^Ii^LlilSTOlX,  S.  O. 


THE  ATLANTIC  COAST  LINE. 


The  Favorite  Passenger  Route 

BETWEEN  THE 

NORTH  AND  SOUTH. 

^i»f  1^  

Quick  Time, 

Easy  Grades, 


AND 


Close  Connections. 


C>XX   £tll   IMTlg^lxt  73r£iizi.s, 

AND 

PARLOR  CARS  on  Day  Trains. 

Passengers  should  ask  for  Tickets  '.'  via  WILMINGTON,"*  and 
take  none  others. 

Tickets  on  sale  at  all  the  principal  Ticket  Offices  in  the  North  I 
and  South. 


For  further  information,  apply  to  the  undersigned. 


General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent, 

WILMINGTON,  N.  C. 


Direct  all  Communications  tovD.  WYATT  AIKEN,  Cokesbury,  S.  C. 


Price  ^S.OO  per  Annum,  anfl  Postage  lO  ets. 
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Plate  Glass  Making. 


It  is  not  all  of  a  farmer's  duty  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  routine  of  the 
form  ;  nor  has  the  agricultural  editor  completed  his  task  when  he  has  given  to  his 
readers  "  Hints  for  the  Mouth,"  or  advised  them  as  to  the  better  method  of  culti- 
vating their  crops.  His  pleasure  should  be  to  teach,  and  theirs  to  learn  as  far  as 
])racticable,  the  progress  of  the  mechanical  and  manufacturing  world,  as  well  as  of 
the  agricultural  world.  For  tliese  reasons  we  claim  the  privilege  of  presenting  in 
our  pages  such  iaformation  as  is  contained  in  the  f)llo\ving  description  of  a 
simple  and  most  beautiful  branch  of  the  mechanic  arts. 

Glass  making,  or  rather  glass  blowing,  is  as  old  as  the  Christian  era,  but  plate 
glass  making  or  rolling  is  of  comparatively  recent  origin.  About  two  hundred 
years  ago  the  French  began  to  cast  the  molten  silex  to  make  plate  glass.  The 
English,  however,  at  that  time  continued  blowing  the  glass  into  large  globes,  and 
cutting  them  while  hot,  when  the  plastic  substance  would  of  its  own  weight 
assume  the  plate  form  upon  a  smooth  horizontal  surface.  But  about  the  time  of 
our  national  birth,  England  began  casting  plate  glass,  and  simultaneously  glass 
making  was  introduced  into  America,  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  although  this 
art  has  been  practised  at  several  points  in  America  ever  since,  the  genius  of  our 
mechanics  never  seemed  to  have  suggested  the  idea  of  rolling  or  casting  plate  glass 
until  very  recently,  and  it  was  left  for  Southern  and  Western  intellects  to  develop 
this  beautifully  simple  and  remunerative  process. 

Simple  experiment  for  the  sake  of  experiment  proved,  that  in  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky there  were  exhaustless  beds  of  sand,  or  sandrock,  of  so  unadulterated  a 
quality  of  pure  silex,  that  from  them  could  be  made  fine  glass.  Similar  quarries 
(for  these  deposits  are  quarries  that  often  are  hard  enough  to  require  blasting,) 
were  discovered  in  Missouri  and  Indiana. 

The  enterprising  minds  that  determined  to   utilize  these  discoveries  at  once 
selected  a  point  on  the  Ohio  Eiver,  opposite  Louisville,  as  a  convenient  and  suit- 
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able  place  to  try  the  experiment.  This  was  iu  1870,  and  so  well  were  they 
rewarded  that  iu  four  years  time  a  branch  establishment  was  located  on  the  river 
in  Louisville,  which  has  already  grown  to  be  the  largest  and  most  complete  of  the 
only  three  plate  glass  manufactories  in  the  United  States,  And  it  is  of  the  pro- 
cess of  manufacturing  at  these  works  we  now  propose  to  speak. 

Plate  glass  is  a  composition  of  pure  sand,  lime,  soda-ash,  and  arsenic,  in  what 
proportion,  mixed,  is  only  known  to  the  manufacturers  ;  but  these  ingredients 
must  be  mixed  in  certain  exact  proportions  or  the  glass  will  not  be  clear  and  per- 
fectly transparent ;  one  ingredient  in  excess  will  give  a  tinge  of  one  color,  and 
another  of  another.  The  French  seem  to  be  the  sole  custodians  of  the  art  of 
making  plate  glass  perfectly  crystal,  though  the  Louisville  Company  make  it  so 
completely  transparent  that  to  the  practised  eye  even  there  is  no  visible  dilSPereuce 
between  French  and  American  plate  glass. 

When  these  ingredients  are  properly  mixed  the  next  thing  needed  is  a  set  of 
clay  crucibles  or  pots,  holding  each  about  thirty  or  forty  gallons,  and  capable  of 
sustaining  a  white  heat  of  three  thousand  or  thirty-five  hundred  degrees.  Beyond 
this,  smelting  furnaces,  large  brick  ovens,  steam  power  to  propel  grinding  and  pol- 
ishing surfaces,  and  simple  sheds  to  cover  the  property  from  the  weather,  are  all 
that  is  necessary  to  complete  the  outfit  for  making  plate  glass.  The  works  in  Louis- 
ville cover  over  three  acres  with  a  series  of  slender,  wooden,  one  story  sheds, 
covered  and  weather-boarded  with  sheet  iron.  In  that  portion  of  the  sheds  where 
the  casting  is  done  are  two  smelting  or  blasting  furnaces,  capable  of  holding  each 
twelve  of  those  clay  crucibles,  that  have  a  capacity  each  of  holding  sand  enough 
to  make  over  one  hundred  feet  square  of  heavy  plate  glass.  Into  these  furnaces 
these  pots  filled  with  the  crude  ingredients  are  placed,  and  require  to  be  reduced  to 
white  heat  for  from  ten  to  twenty-four  hours  before  ready  for  casting.  Near  by 
these  furnaces  are  two  iron  plates,  twenty  feet  long,  ten  feet  wide,  and  eight  inches 
thick,  and  weighing  about  60,000  pounds  each.  On  the  edges  of  these  two  smooth 
horizontal  surfaces  are  two  iron  strips  of  any  desired  thickness,  from  one-fourth  of 
an  inch  to  an  inch,  as  is  demanded  by  the  thickness  of  the  glass  plate  to  be  rolled. 
On  one  end  of  this  heavy  iron  plate  lies  a  solid  iron  roller,  about  two  feet  iu 
diameter,  and  ten  feet  long,  or  as  long  as  the  plate  is  wide.  The  ends  of  the  rollers 
lie,  of  course,  on  the  two  strips  that  are  on  the  edges  of  the  cast  iron  surfiice. 

Now  when  by  the  test  of  experience  it  is  known  that  the  contents  of  the  pots 
are  ready  for  casting,  the  furnace  doors  are  opened,  and  by  means  of  a  crane,  or 
large  grappling  tongs  that  roll  on  wheels,  the  pot  is  lifted  from  the  furnace,  skimmed 
of  all  impurities,  and  then  turned  topsy  turvy  so  as  to  empty  its  contents  upon  the 
cast  iron  surface.  Immediately  the  large  iron  roller  is  started  and  rolled  back 
and  forth  over  this  white  mass  of  silex- dough  until  it  is  reduced  to  a  thickness 
equal  to  the  thickness  of  the  two  strips  that  sustain  the  ends  of  the  roller.  The 
whole  process  thus  far  is  as  simple  as  kneading  dough  in  a  bowl,  and  then  pouring 
it  out  on  the  table  to  be  rolled  down  thin  into  baking  thickness. 

The  surface  of  this  glass  plate  next  the  roller  becomes  perfectly  smooth,  but  the 
under  side,  though  spread  upon  a  perfectly  horizontal  and  smooth  iron  surfiice,  is 
itself  not  smooth,  but  mottled  or  dappled  with  irregularities,  as  is  often  seen  in 
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unpolished  plate  glass  or  skylights.  This  is  caused  by  the  rarificatioD  of  the  par- 
ticles of  heated  air  that  are  caught  by  the  mass  of  molten  silex  as  it  is  spread  by 
the  roller. 

Extending  out  in  two  rows  from  these  furnaces  are  thirty-two  old  fashioned 
brick  ovens,  forty  feet  deep,  and  twenty  feet  wide,  having  their  bottoms  perfectly 
level,  and  at  the  same  height  from  the  floor  as  the  top  of  the  cast  iron  surface  upon 
which  the  plate  of  glass  has  been  rolled.  After  the  plate  has  been  rolled  perhaps  a 
minute,  it  is  shoved  off  with  paddles  on  to  a  large  two-wheeled  wheelbarrow,  the  exact 
height  of  the  roller  or  cast  iron  surface,  and  by  this  means  carried  to  the  mouth  of 
one  of  these  brick  ovens,  which  has  been  heated  to  the  required  degree  of  heat. 
From  the  wheelbarrow  one  of  these  plates  is  shoved  as  fast  as  rolled,  into  one  of 
these  brick  ovens,  which  holds  four  of  them  exactly.  Its  mouth  is  then  hermeti- 
cally sealed,  and  the  four  plates  allowed  to  remain  in  the  oven  until  it  cools,  for 
the  purpose  of  annealing  the  plate  glass.  This  operation  requires  from  three  to  six 
days,  depending  upon  the  season  of  the  year. 

In  the  same  manner  as  the  plates  were  brought  to  the  ovens  they  are  carried 
from  them  to  another  building,  where  each  glass  is  placed  upon  a  horizontal  disc 
and  embedded  in  plaster  so  as  to  hold  it  firmly.  On  this  disc  are  placed  two 
grinders  faced  with  iron,  and  so  geared  to  the  propelling  power  that  the  disc 
revolves  one  way  and  the  grinders  the  other,  like  the  upper  and  nether  mill  stones. 
As  they  revolve  against  each  other  a  small  stream  of  water  flows  constantly  upon 
the  disc,  and  a  man  standing  by  throws  occasionally  a  handful  of  washed  sand,  so 
that  it  lights  on  the  disc  and  is  taken  around  between  it  and  the  grinders,  thus 
grinding  the  upper  side  of  the  plate  quite  smooth.  After  a  time  the  plate  is  turned 
over  and  the  other  side  ground. 

From  this  point  the  plates  are  taken  to  the  smoothing  house,  where  they  are 
subjected  to  a  similar  grinding  or  smoothing  operation,  except  that  the  cutting  sub- 
stance is  emery,  instead  of  sand,  and  of  course  a  more  finished  surface  is  left. 

Thence  they  are  taken  to  the  polishing  room,  where,  laid  upon  eight  or  ten  tables, 
they  are  rubbed  or  polished  by  rows  of  blocks  of  wood  faced  with  heavy  felt 
smeared  with  red  lead,  rouge  or  some  fine  red  ingredient,  that  gives  the  glass  a 
peculiarly  bright  transparent  surface.  This  rubbing  is  done  by  the  block  running 
back  and  forth  in  straight  lines  upon  and  down  the  stationary  plates,  and  not  by 
turning  around  horizontally  as  in  the  grinding  and  smoothing  operation. 

In  all  these  various  processes,  steam  is  the  propelling  power  and  each  room,  shed 
or  house,  has  its  own  engine.  And  whilst  the  plates  are  moved  around  from  one 
part  of  the  establishment  to  another,  it  is  always  under  the  same  roof,  and  has  to 
be  handled  with  the  greatest  care,  always  lying  upon  a  perfectly  smooth  and  hori- 
zontal surface  to  prevent  its  cracking  from  its  own  weight. 

After  machinery  has  done  all  it  can  towards  perfecting  these  plates,  they  are 
laid  out  upon  a  smooth  cloth  surface,  carefully  examined,  and  all  their  slightest 
inaccuracies  rubbed  and  polLshed  by  hand  until  perfectly  true  and  smooth.  They 
are  then  taken  to  the  packing  room,  and  cut  into  the  various  sizes  needed,  for  all 
of  them  had  been  cast  ten  by  twenty  feet,  too  large  for  all  ordinary  purposes. 

About  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  glass  manufactured  here  is  lost  by  breakage. 
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but  it  is  not  totally  lost  to  the  company  ;  for  the  broken  pieces  are,  by  hand,  broken 
into  still  smaller  pieces  and  run  through  u  grinding  mill,  thus  reducing  thera  to  a 
powdered  compound,  which  having  in  it  all  the  elements  of  glass,  is  melted  over 
and  again  cast  into  plates.  This  per  cent,  of  loss  will  be  greatly  reduced  in  future, 
as  a  process  has  been  invented,  and  soon  to  be  put  in  use,  whereby  the  plate  will  be 
ground,  smoothed  and  polished  without  moving  it  from  the  first  table  upon  which 
it  is  placed.  This  is  an  improvement  that  has  never  heretofore  been  used  in 
Europe  or  America,  and  when  first  introduced  here  will  open  the  eyes  of  our  trans- 
Atlautic  friends,  who  are  wont  to  think  that  American  goaheadativeuess  doesn't 
mean  much  after  all. 

The  crucibles  or  pots  used  at  the  Louisville  glass  works  are  made  of  a  clay 
found  in  this  State,  which,  after  being  once  ground  into  a  mortar,  suitable  for  pot- 
ware,  and  burned  into  pots,  is  capable  of  resisting  any  degree  of  heat.  And  after 
being  subjected  to  a  white  blow  pipe  heat  for  twenty-four  hours  they  seldom  crack 
or  show  any  change  further  than  a  tendency  to  soften  a  little. 

The  lime  used  here  is  brought  from  Alabama,  and  said  to  be  the  purest  lime 
anywhere  to  be  found  North  or  South,  at  home  or  abroad.  We  will  be  pardoned 
for  saying,  as  we  pass,  what  a  wonderful  State  Alabama  is,  or  would  be,  if  she  were 
developed.  The  purest  Kme,  the  whitest  marble,  the  most  tenacious  iron,  the  finest 
coal,  all  in  abundance  and  enough  to  supply  the  wants  of  half  this  country  until 
the  next  Centennial  jubilee. 

The  Louisville  Plate  Glass  Works  have  not  yet  celebrated  their  second  anni- 
versary, and  they  to-day  employ  over  two  hundred  hands,  all  experienced  work- 
men, and  some  of  them  skilled  artisans,  all  foreigners  and  principally  Frenchmen  • 
but  the  master  mind  of  the  establishment  is  an  American.  They  find  no  lack  of  a 
market,  for  their  plate  glass  is  always  in  demand,  and  is  twenty-five  per  cent, 
cheaper  than  it  was  two  years  ago. 

This  company  is  also  making  looking  glasses,  and  has  on  exhibition,  at  Phila- 
delphia, a  mirror  ninety  six  inches  wide  by  one  hundred  and  ninety -six  inches 
long,  said  to  be  the  largest  silvered  glass  in  the  world. 

From  the  abundance  of  pure  silex  to' be  found  in  almost  every  one  of  the  cot- 
ton States,  and  especially  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  it  appears  to  us  it  would 
be  profitable  to  embark  in  the  manufacture  of  plate  and  other  glass  in  those 
States. — Ed.  Rural  Carolinian. 


SiTiut  in   Wheat. 


When  doctors  disagree  the  patients  generally  suffer.  We  publi.^h  below  two 
directly  contradictory  theories  about  smut  in  wheat,  both  founded  on  fact,  and 
each  having  its  scientific  advocates.  It  is  well  to  know  what  these  scientists  say, 
l)ut  the  practical  farmer  will  be  sure  to  ])rofit  by  experience,  and  soak  his  wheat 
well  in  a  strong  solution  of  bluestone  before  sowing.  If  this  destro3's  the  smut 
germ  it  n)atters  little  to  the  sower  whether  smut  is  JJdilago  segetnm,  or  Anrinillu- 
nium  tritici :  how  much  more  sensible  to  say,  whether  it  1)C  vegetable  or  animal 
fun";us. 
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The  Neiv  Yurk  Tribune  says  : 

A  great  deal  of  nonsense  is  written  in  reference  to  the  cause  of  smut  in  wheat ; 
and  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  in  reality  no  question  at  all  about  it. 
The  fact  that  it  is  a  parasitic  fungus  {Udilago  seyetuiii)  is  as  well  established  iu 
l)()tany  as  that  mistletoe  is  a  parasite  on  apple,  oak,  etc.,  and  not  an  outgrowth  of 
the  trees.  That  it  propagates  by  dust — like  spores,  when  the  conditions  are  favor- 
able, is  also  well  estai)lished.  Every  particle  of  the  brown-black  dust  is  a  spore  or 
germ,  each  so  minute  that  eight  millions  could  be  placed  side  by  side  on  a  sc^uare 
inch  of  surface.  These  tloat  through  the  air,  attach  themselves  to  the  ripening 
grain,  and  are  sown  with  the  seed,  when  they  gernunate;  and  after  going  through 
various  stages  of  development  in  the  tissues  of  the  growing  graiu  plant — imbuing 
them  with  its  poisonous  qualities — reproduce  a  fungus  like  the  parent,  i.  e.,  cause 
the  ear  to  "smut."  Hence  the  philosophy  of  the  various  washes  with  which  the 
seed  is  treated  to  prevent  smut,  the  object  being  to  destroy  the  vitality  of  the  spores. 
The  fact  of  finding  insects  in  such  smut  is  no  more  evidence  of  its  being  caused  by 
them  than  the  finding  of  them  in  black  knot  is  ;  or,  to  put  it  more  strongly,  than 
the  finding  of  mistletoe  on  a  tree  is  proof  that  the  tree  w'as  produced  from  mistletoe. 
A  little  light-brown  beetle,  not  quite  one  tenth  of  an  inch  long,  with  four  quad- 
rangularly  arranged  l^lackish  spots  on  the  t^ack  (^Brachytarsm  variegatus.  Say),  is 
fond  of  breeding  in  different  smuts,  and  can  almost  always  be  found  in  them,  either 
in  the  larva  or  beetle  state. 

But  the  NcDshvil/e  American,  equally  as  good  authority,  says  : 

The  corn  eel  (Avgiiillunina  tritici)  is  said  to  live  not  at  the  expense  of  any 
animal,  large  or  small,  but  on  the  nutritive  elements  iu  the  seeds  of  wheat,  when 
forming  starch,  gluten,  albumen,  and  other  substances,  producing  the  disease  known 
by  the  name  of  smut.  We  confess  some  distrust  of  the  truth  of  the  conclusions 
reached  by  Davaine,  Beueden,  and  others,  while  we  regard  these  authors  as  high 
scientific  authority.  Speaking  of  this  class  of  worms,  the  last  named  author 
remarks:  "  One  of  the  most  remarkable  is  that  which  attacks  corn  [wheat]  and 
produces  the  disease  called  smut,  the  corn  eel.  It  is  a  very  small  and  thin,  cylin- 
drical worm,  which  dries  up  completely  with  the  grain  which  nourished  it,  and 
which  can  remain  for  an  indefinite  period  without  dying,  in  a  state  resembling  dust. 
Every  time  it  is  moistened  it  resumes  its  activity.  This  return  to  life  has  been 
compared  to  a  kind  of  resurrection." 

We  should  as  soon  believe  that  the  black  dust  or  spores  in  a  ripe  puff  ball  are 
the  eggs  of  an  animal  as  the  dry  dust  in  the  seeds  of  smut  wheat ;  but  if  wetting 
the  latter  makes  them  livehj,  it  ends  the  question. 

Smut  is  an  animal  instead  of  a  vegetable  parasite  Needhara  in  his  "  New  Dis- 
coveries made  with  the  Miscroscope,"  gives  a  whole  chapter  to  these  microscopic 
eels.  The  larva  of  another  species,  Anguillula  scanclens,  are  dried  in  the  galls 
inhabited  by  the  mother.  As  soon  as  these  galls  fiill  to  the  ground  and  grow  moist, 
the  larva  revive  and  abandon  their  cradle  to  live  in  freedom.  Soon  after  this  they 
go  iu  search  of  their  plant,  take  it  by  storm,  and  penetrate  into  the  tissues  before 
the  period  of  fecundation.  Having  become  sexual  and  fertilized,  these  microscopic 
mematodes  lay  their  eggs  in  a  nest  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  plant. 


Red   Oats. 


We  have  so  often  published  our  success  with  this  invaluable  grain,  that  we  are 
pleased  to  republish  any  report  about  them  made  by  others,  that  is  corroborative 
of  our  experience. 

A  writer  iu  the  McDuffie  Journal  gives  the  following  as  his  experience  the  past 
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season.  This  report,  however,  is  faulty  in  two  or  three  particulars.  First,  he  rates 
his  manure  too  cheapl}'.  There  are  very  few  places  in  the  South  where  cotton 
seed  will  not  command  more  than  ten  cents  per  bushel.  Second,  if  he  estimates 
the  cost  of  his  oats  by  the  bushel,  he  should  have  added  the  cost  of  threshing  to 
the  cost  of  harvesting.  Third,  his  price  of  tiie  grain  is  too  high.  Oats  should 
not  command  one  dollar  a  bushel,  and  if  they  do,  they  must  be  shelled,  and  to 
be  shelled,  pay  must  be  given  for  the  threshing.  But  with  all  these  allowances, 
this  crop  netted  him  more  money  than  any  crop  of  cotton  he  ever  grew.  With 
an  assured  market,  there  is  more  money  in  growing  red  oats  at  fifty  cents  per  bushel 
than  in  cotton  at  fifteen  cents  per  pound. 

We  hope  every  reader  of  the  Rural  Carolinian  will,  between  this  and  the 
15th  of  November,  sow  at  least  five  acres  of  oats  for  every  head  of  mules  or  horses 
he  has  to  feed.  If  they  do,  we  need  not  anticipate  poor  plow  stock  for  the  next 
crop.  Five  acres  of  ordinary  land  thoroughly  prepared,  and  manured  with  forty 
bushels  of  cotton  seed  per  acre,  or  their  equivalent  in  any  other  kind  of  manure, 
will  grow  oats  enough  to  keep  a  work  animal  fat  for  twelve  months.  Then  why 
should  we  ever  have  a  poor  horse  or  mule?     The  Journal  says: 

"About  the  first  of  November  last,  I  set  apart  and  had  our  county  surveyor 
measure  off  just  four  acres  of  land.  My  object  was  to  enclose  it  to  raise  barley 
for  pasturing  my  stock.  I  concluded  to  try  first  one  crop  of  oats.  I  began  by 
broadcasting  three  hundred  and  sixty  bushels  of  cotton  seed  ;  then  sowed  nine  and 
a  half  bushels  of  red  rust-proof  oats,  plowed  all  under  together,  with  a  common 
one  horse  turn  plow,  and  left  them  to  grow,  which  they  did  vigorously  from  the 
l)eginning.  They  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  my  neighbors,  and  all  passers-by; 
and  now,  since  they  are  harvested,  I  have  thought  it  would  be  well  to  publish  the 
amount  gathered  from  the  lot  in  your  valuable  paper. 

In  order  to  ascertain  as  near  as  possible  how  much  the  lot  produced,  without 
measuring  it  all,  I  had  Professor  N.  E.  Ware  to  measure  off"  one  acre  through 
the  centre  of  the  lot.  I  then  invited  uncle  Vince  Reese.  Hon.  John  H.  Scott,  and 
H.  McCorkle  to  be  present  and  superintend  the  weighing  and  measuring.  These 
gentlemen  began  by  weighing,  on  "  Fairbanks'  Scales,"  the  sheaf  oats  from  the 
acre,  amounting  to  six  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty  pounds.  They  then 
weighed  two  lots  of  one  hundred  pounds  each,  and  had  them  threshed  out.  The 
average  was  thirty-seven  and  a  quarter  pounds  per  hundred,  or  seventy-five  and 
one-eighth  bushels  per  acre. 

The  superintendents  put  the  cost  of  raising  thus :  cotton  seed,  S36  00  ;  labor, 
seeding,  harvesting  and  housing,  SIO.OO  ;  total,  S52.00,  or  $13.00  per  acre. 

This  land  was  cultivated  by  my  father,  about  fifty  years  ago;  since  abandoned 
to  grow  up  in  pines  Nine  years  ago  I  began  taking  it  up  from  the  wilds,  and 
from  time  to  time  since  have  taken  in  the  entire  lot.  Cultivated  it  regularly  in 
cotton,  except  one  year,  when  it  was  sown  in  wheat ;  have  never  used  a  pound 
of  commercial  fertilizers  on  the  lot,  but  have  applied  annually  from  the  barnyard 
or  cotton  seed.     The  soil  is  a  stiff"  clay  land. 

It  is  proper  to  state  that  the  present  oat  crop  was  considerably  injured  by  the 
severe  cold  weather  in  March,  so  much  so  that  there  were  spots  that  had  to  start 
from  the  ground  after  the  cold. 

I  am  satisfied  that  if  the  land  had  been  thoroughly  broken  and  subsoiled,  the 
yield  would  have  be(;n  twenty  per  cent,  greater. 

Now,  from  this  showing  we  have  estimated  the  grain  worth  SI. 00  per  bushel  ; 
8248  00  net  profit  from  the  lot,  or  862.00  per  acre.  Can  we  do  so  well  with  cot- 
ton, even  at  fifteen  cents  per  pound?     I  think  not." 
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The  Chinese  are  revolutiouizing  hibor  iu  our  Pacific  States,  and  are  gradually 
crawling  eastward.  Whether  or  not  their  influx  into  this  country  will,  in  the  near 
or  distant  future,  affect  the  cause  of  industry  throughout  the  Union,  time  alone  can 
tell.  The  Chinaraau  is  less  repulsive  in  all  his  social  habits  than  the  negro,  and 
is  a  better  laborer  ;  but  with  all  this,  his  very  presence  is  so  obnoxious  to  our 
Northern  friends  that  they  are  attempting  to  forbid  his  landing  upon  our  shores. 
These  same  Pharisees  think  we  should  take  Scipio  Africanus  to  our  bosoms.  Oh, 
what  a  difference  it  makes  whose  baby  cries. 

The  Chinese  of  California  have  addressed  the  following  paper  to  President  Grant, 
which  we  think  worthy  the  perusal  of  our  readers : 

Sir  :  In  the  absence  of  any  consular  representation,  we,  the  undersigned,  in  the 
name  and  in  behalf  of  the  Chinese  people  now  in  America,  would  most  respectfully 
present  to  your  consideration  the  following  statements  regarding  the  subject  of 
Chinese  immigration  to  this  country  : 

I.  We  understand  that  it  has  always  been  the  settled  policy  of  your  honorable 
Government  to  welcome  immigration  to  your  shores  from  all  countries,  without  let 
or  hindrance. 

The  Chinese  are  not  the  only  people  who  have  crossed  the  ocean  to  seek  a  resi- 
dence in  this  land. 

II.  The  treaty  of  amity  and  peace  between  the  United  States  and  China  makes 
special  mention  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Americans  in  China,  and  also  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  Chinese  in  America. 

III.  American  steamers,  subsidized  by  your  honorable  Government,  have  visited 
the  ports  of  China,  and  invited  our  people  to  come  to  this  country  to  find  eraploy- 
raeut  and  improve  their  condition.  Our  people  have  been  coming  to  this  country 
f  )r  the  last  twenty-five  years,  but  up  to  the  present  time  there  are  only  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  Chinese  in  all  these  United  States,  sixty  thousand  of  whom 
are  iu  California  and  thirty  thousand  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco. 

IV.  Our  people  in  this  country,  for  the  most  part,  have  been  peaceable,  law- 
abiding,  and  industrious.  They  performed  the  largest  part  of  the  unskilled  labor 
iu  the  construction  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  and  also  of  all  other  railroads 
on  this  coast.  They  have  found  useful  and  remunerative  employment  in  all  the 
manufacturing  establishments  of  this  coast,  in  agricultural  pursuits  and  in  family 
service.  While  benefitting  themselves  with  the  honest  reward  of  their  daily  toil, 
they  have  given  satisfiiction  to  their  employers,  and  have  left  all  the  results  of  their 
industry  to  enrich  the  State.  They  have  not  displaced  white  laborers  from 
the.se  positions,  but  have  simply  multiplied  the  industrial  enterprises  of  the 
country. 

V.  The  Chinese  have  neither  attempted  nor  desired  to  interfere  with  the  estab- 
lished order  of  things  in  this  country,  either  of  politics  or  religion.  They  have 
opened  no  whiskey  saloons  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  out  poison  and  degrading 
tlieir  fellow-men.  They  have  promptly  paid  their  duties,  their  taxes,  their  rents, 
and  their  debts. 

VI.  It  has  often  occurred,  about  the  time  of  the  State  and  general  elections,  that 
political  agitators  have  stirred  up  the  minds  of  the  people  in  hostility  to  the 
Chinese,  but  formerly  the  hostility  has  usually  subsided  after  the  elections  were 
over. 

VII.  At  the  present  time  an  intense  excitement  and  bitter  hostility  against  the 
Chinese  in  this  land,  and  against  further  Chinese  immigration,  has  been  created  in 
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the  minds  of  the  people,  led  ou  by  his  Honor  the  Mayor  of  Sau  Francisco  and  his 
associates  in  office,  and  approved  by  His  Excellency  the  Governor,  and  other  great 
men  of  the  State. 

These  great  men  gathered  some  twenty  thousand  of  the  people  of  this  city  together 
on  the  evening  of  April  5,  and  adopted  an  address  and  res()luti(jns  against  Chinese 
immigration.  They  have  since  appointed  three  men  (one  of  whom  we  understand 
to  be  the  author  of  the  address  and  resolutions)  to  carry  that  address  and  those 
resolutions  to  your  Excellency,  and  to  present  further  objections,  if  possible,  against 
the  immigration  of  the  Chinese  to  this  country. 

VIII.  In  that  address  numerous  charges  are  made  against  our  people,  some  of 
which  are  highly  colored  and  sensational,  and  others,  having  no  foundation  what- 
ever in  fact,  are  only  calculated  to  mislead  honest  minds  and  create  an  unjust  pre- 
judice against  us. 

We  wish  most  respectfully  to  call  your  attention,  and,  through  you,  the  attention 
of  Congress,  to  some  of  the  statements  of  that  remarkable  paper,  and  ask  a  careful 
comparison  of  the  statements  there  made  with  the  facts  of  the  case  ;  and 

(a)  It  is  charged  against  us  that  not  one  virtuous  Chinawoman  has  been  brought 
to  this  country,  and  that  here  we  have  no  wives  nor  children. 

The  fact  is  that  already  a  few  hundred  Chinese  families  have  been  brought  here. 
These  are  all  chaste,  pure,  keepers  at  home,  not  known  on  the  public  street.  There 
are  also  among  us  a  few  hundred,  perhaps  a  thousand,  Chinese  children,  born  in 
America. 

The  reason  why  so  few  of  our  families  are  brought  to  this  country  is,  because  it 
is  contrary  to  the  custom  and  against  the  inclination  of  virtuous  Chinese  women  to 
go  so  far  from  home,  and  because  the  frequent  outbursts  of  popular  indignation 
against  our  people  have  not  encouraged  us  to  bring  our  families  with  us  against 
their  will. 

Quite  a  number  of  Chinese  prostitutes  have  been  brought  to  this  country  by 
unprincipled  Chinamen,  but  these,  at  first,  were  brought  from  China  at  the  instiga- 
tion and  for  the  gratification  of  white  men.  And,  at  the  present  time,  it  is  com- 
monly reported  that  a  part  of  the  proceeds  of  this  villainous  traffic  goes  to  enrich 
a  certain  cla.ss  of  men  belonging  to  this  honorable  nation — a  class  of  men,  too.  who 
are  under  solemn  obligation  to  suppress  the  whole  vile  business,  and  who  certainly 
have  it  in  their  power  to  suppress  it,  if  they  so  desired. 

A  few  years  ago  our  Chinese  merchants  tried  to  send  these  prostitutes  back  to 
China,  and  succeeded  in  getting  a  large  number  on  board  the  outgoing  steamer  ; 
but  a  certain  lawyer  of  your  honorable  nation  (said  to  be  the  author  and  bearer  of 
these  resolutions  against  our  people.)  in  the  employ  of  unprincipled  Chinamen,  pro- 
cured a  writ  of"  habeas  co^jjks,"  and  brought  all  those  women  on  shore  again,  and 
the  Courts  decided  that  they  had  a  right  to  stay  in  this  country  if  they  so  desired. 
Those  women  are  still  here,  and  the  only  remedy  for  this  evil  and  also  for  the  evil 
of  Chinese  gambling,  lies,  so  far  as  we  can  see;  in  an  honest  and  impartial  adminis- 
tration of  municipal  government  in  all  its  details,  even  including  the  police  depart- 
ment. If  officers  would  refuse  bribes,  then  unprincipled  Chinamen  could  no  longer 
purchase  immunity  from  the  punishment  of  their  crimes. 

(6)  It  is  charged  against  us  that  we  have  purchased  no  real  estate.  The  general 
tone  of  public  sentiment  has  not  been  such  as  to  encourage  us  to  invest  in  real 
estate,  and  yet  our  peojjle  have  purchased  and  now  own  over  ^800,000  worth  of 
real  estate  in  San  Francisco  alone. 

(c)  It  is  charged  against  us  that  we  eat  rice,  fish,  and  vegetables.  It  is  true  that 
our  diet  is  slightly  different  from  the  people  of  this  honorable  country ;  our  tastes 
in  these  matters  are  not  exactly  alike,  and  cannot  be  forced.  But  is  that  a  sin  on 
our  part,  (jf  sufficient  gravity  to  be  brought  before  the  President  and  Congress  of 
the  United  States  ? 
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(d)  It  is  cliaru-ed  that  the  Chinese  are  no  benefit  to  this  country.  Are  the  rail- 
roads built  by  Chinese  hibor  no  benefit  to  the  country?  Are  the  nnmufaoturing 
establishments,  largely  worked  by  Chinese  labor,  no  benefit  to  this  country?  Do 
not  the  results  ol*  thedaily  toil  of  100,000  men  increase  the  riches  of  this  country? 
Is  it  no  benefit  to  this  country  that  the  Chinese  annually  pay  over  82,000,000 
duties  at  the  Custom  House  of  Sau  Francisco?  Is  not  the  ^200,000  annual  poll 
tax  paid  by  the  Chinese  any  benefit?  And  are  not  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  taxes  ou  personal  property,  and  the  foreign  miner's  tax,  annually  paid 
to  the  revenues  of  this  country,  any  benefit  ? 

Neither  do  these  companies  import  either  men  or  women  into  this  country. 
(j)  It  is  charged  that  all  Chinese  lab(n-ing  men  are  slaves.     This  is  not  true  in  a 
single  instance.     Chinamen  labor   for  bread.     They  pursue  all  kiuds  of  industries 
for  a  livelihood. 

Is  it  so,  then,  that  every  man  laboring  for  his  livelihood  is  a  slave  ?  If  these 
men  are  slaves,  then  all  men  laboring  for  wages  are  slaves. 

(g)  It  is  charged  that  the  Chinese  commerce  brings  no  benefit  to  American 
bankers  and  importers.  But,  the  fact  is,  that  an  immense  trade  is  carried  on 
between  China  and  the  United  States  by  American  merchants,  and  all  the  carry- 
ing business  of  both  countries,  whether  by  steamers,  sailing  vessels  or  railroads,  is 
done  by  Americans.  No  China  ships  are  engaged  in  the  carrying  traflSc  between 
the  two  countries. 

Is  it  a  sin  to  be  charged  against  us  that  the  Chinese  merchants  are  able  to  con- 
duet  their  mercantile  business  on  their  own  capital  ?  And  is  not  the  exchange  of 
millions  of  dollars  annually  by  the  Chinese  with  the  banks  of  this  city,  any  benefit 
to  the  banks  ? 

(h)  We  respectfully  ask  a  careful  consideration  of  all  the  foregoing  statements. 
The  Chinese  are  not  the  only  people,  nor  do  they  bring  the  only  evils  that  now 
afflict  this  country.  And  since  the  Chinese  people  are  now  here  under  solemn 
treaty  rights,  we  hope  to  be  protected  according  to  the  terms  of  this  treaty. 

But,  if  the  Chinese  are  considered  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  this  coun- 
try, and  if  our  presence  here  is  offensive  to  the  American  people,  let  there  be  a 
modification  of  existing  treaty  relations  between  China  and  the  United  States, 
either  prohibiting  or  limiting  further  Chinese  immigration,  and,  if  desirable, 
requiring  also  the  gradual  retirement  of  the  Chinese  people  now  here  from  this 
country.  Such  an  arrangement,  though  not  without  embarrassments  to  both  par- 
ties we  believe  would  not  be  altogether  unacceptable  to  the  Chinese  Government, 
and,  doubtless,  it  would  be  very  acceptable  to  a  certain  class  of  people  in  this 
honorable  country. 

With  sentiments  of  profound  respect, 

LEE  MING  HOW, 

President  Sam  Yup  Comjxinij 
LEE  CHEE  KWAN, 

President  Yunr/  Wo  Comjxtny. 
LAW  YEE  CHUNG, 

Pre.ndent  Kong  Chow  Company 
CHAN   LEUNG  KOK, 

President  Ninq  Yung  Comjiany. 
LEE  CHEONG  CHIP, 

President  Hop  Wo  Company. 
CHANG  KONG  CHEW, 

President  Yan  Wo  Company. 
LEE  TONG  HAY, 
President  Chinese  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 
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^A/■ho  Introduced  the  Potato  into  Kurope. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  is  generally  accredited  with  iutroducing  the  common  potato 
into  Europe,  it  being  supposed  that  he  took  some  tubers  over  to  Ireland  on  his 
return  from  this  country,  after  visiting  it,  under  a  patent  granted  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth in  1584-  No  absolute  proof,  however,  has  ever  been  discovered  that  he  did  take 
tubers,  or  seed  home  with  him,  on  his  return  voyage  from  Virginia,  although  it 
has  often  been  said  that  he  gave  his  gardner  tubers  to  plant  in  his  garden  in 
Youghal,  in  the  County  of  Cork. 

Now,  the  only  written  proof  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  having  anything  to  do  with 
the  introduction  of  the  potato  into  Europe,  is  found  in  the  manuscript  minutes  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Loudon,  December,  1693,  when  we  are  told  the  Presi- 
dent, Sir  Robert  Southwell,  informed  his  fellows  that  his  grandfather  first  culti- 
vated potatoes  in  Ireland,  and  that  he  got  them  from  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

It  is  very  strange,  however,  if  Sir  Walter  did  introduce  the  potato  into  Ireland 
or  England  in  1584  or  1585,  that  John  Gerarde,  who  was  at  that  time  gathering 
materials  for  his  great  work,  '"The  Historic  of  Plantes,"  published  a  dozen  years 
later,  1597,  was  not  aware  of  the  fact,  for  he  gives  a  figure  and  description  of  the 
Virginia  potato,  but  not  a  word  about  Sir  Raleigh  being  its  introducer. 

The  famous  German  Botanist  Clusius  obtained  some  potato  tubers  while  resid- 
ing in  Vienna  in  1588,  from  the  Governor  of  Mons  in  the  Provence  Hainault,  who 
procured  them  from  an  attendant  of  the  Pope's  legate,  but  none  of  these  men 
mention  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  they  had  probably  no  knowledge  of  him  or  his 
Virginian  enterprise. 

Of  course  it  is  of  no  particular  importance  to  us  whether  Sir  Walter  or  somebody 
else  has  the  honor  of  being  the  first  to  carry  the  potato  to  Europe,  but  we  mention 
the  above  facts  in  history  to  show  upon  what  a  slight  foundation  honors  are  often 
bestowed,  especially  if  the  recipient  happens  to  be  rated  in  some  other  particular 
branch  of  science  or  profession.  Perhaps  it  is  a  weakness  of  mankind  to  give 
more  than  is  really  due  to  individuals,  who  by  some  noble  act  or  attribute  has 
gained  a  slight  distinction  above  his  fellow  laborers. — Rural  New  Yorker. 


Raising  Asparagus. 


One  of  the  errors  in  asparagus  culture  is  crowding  the  plants  closely  together  in 
the  bed.  A  deep  excavation  is  made,  which  is  filled  with  rich  materials,  and  the 
gardener,  in  order  to  get  the  most  of  the  narrow  space  which  has  cost  so  much 
hibor  in  preparing,  sets  the  plants  so  near  together  that  they  crowd  each  other  in 
growth,  preventing  their  free  development.  We  have  urged  on  former  occasions 
the  superior  advantages  of  giving  less  attention  to  preparing  a  deep  bed,  and  allow- 
ing more  space  for  their  growth.  The  largest  plants  we  ever  saw  were  those  that 
were  thus  allowed  abundant  room,  with  only  the  common  depth  of  good  garden 
soil.  A  gentleman,  whose  garden  Ave  have  occasionally  visited,  and  who  knows 
well  how  to  provide  the  finest  vegetable  luxuries  for  his  family,  gives  us  the  fol- 
lowing details  of  his  management  of  asparagus  :  "  The  plants  in  the  first  place 
are  set  about  one  foot  deep ;  the  shoots  readily  find  their  way  to  the  surface.  The 
rows  are  six  feet  apart,  and  the  plants  are  set  three  feet  in  the  row.  The  ground 
is  cultivated  and  kept  clean  through  the  summer.  In  autumn,  after  growth  has 
ceased,  and  the  stalks  have  been  cleared  away,  two  furrows  thrown  apart  are 
ploughed  with  two  horses  right  over  the  crowns  of  the  plants.  The  wide  furrow 
thus  formed  is  filled  to  a  depth  of  five  or  six  iuchas  with  old  well  rotted  manure, 
and  the  soil  is  then  ploughed  back,  covering  it.  In  alternate  years  superphosphate 
is  applied  at  the  rate  of  half  a   bushel   to  fifty  running  feet  in  a  ro^v,  instead  of 
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manure — both  together  -would  answer  well.  With  this  treatment  each  year,  the 
plants  will  have  attained  a  full  growth  in  five  years,  and  each  plant  becomes  a 
stool  of  shoots  fully  two  feet  in  diameter.  One  of  these  stools  has  thrown  up  no 
less  than  two  hundred  shoots,  some  of  them  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter.  An 
essential  part  of  the  treatment  for  the  preservation  of  the  vigor  of  the  plants,  is  to 
cut  the  shoots  for  the  table  only  from  alternate  rows  in  each  year.  This  prevents 
exhaustion. 

In  running  the  deep  furrows  over  the  crowns  of  the  plants,  as  already  described, 
if  the  crowns  or  the  roots  happen  to  be  torn,  no  harm  results,  but  rather  benefit, 
the  plants  being  at  that  time  in  a  dormant  condition.  During  the  growing  season, 
care  is  taken  not  to  injure  them,  and  the  rows  are  cultivated  with  a  horse,  and  kept 
clean  like  a  common  corn  field. 

This  treatment  of  asparagus  is  intended  only  for  family  supply  ;  whether  it  would 
be  the  most  profitable  for  marketing  has  not  been  tried.  The  gentleman  whose 
management  we  have  described,  informs  us  that  he  is  familiar  with  the  course  which 
was  pursued  in  the  introduction  of  "  Couover's  Colo.ssal  "  asparagus,  which  strongly 
corroborates  the  advantages  of  this  wide  planting.  This  sort  was  set  on  rich  land, 
the  roots  being  five  feet  apart  each  way,  and  a  similar  enriching  of  the  ground 
given  each  year.  The  plants  assumed  "  colossal  "  dimensions,  and  a  few  prominent 
horticulturists  or  editors  being  induced  to  visit  the  grounds,  high  recommenda- 
tions followed,  and  this  variety  obtained  a  high  name. 


Coffee. 


The  coff*ee  of  commerce  is  the  berry  of  a  small  tree  or  shrub  indigenous  to  Eas- 
tern Africa,  being  found  wild  in  Abyssinia,  Ethiopia,  and  Kaffa,  and,  doubtless, 
other  sections  of  the  continent.  It  takes  its  name  from  that  of  the  last  mentioned 
district 

Coff^ee  is  classed  by  botanists  in  the  family  Eablacece,  sub-family  Cinchona.  The 
tree  rises  to  twenty  feet  or  more  in  height,  sending  forth  opposite  branches  at  right 
angles  from  each  other.  The  leaves  resemble  those  of  the  laurel.  From  the 
angles  of  the  leaf-stalks,  small  groups  of  white  flowers  issue,  which  fade  soon,  and 
are  succeeded  by  a  fruit  not  unlike  the  cherry  in  appearance. 

A  coflfee  field  in  full  bloom  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sights  in  the 
world,  and  well  worth  a  long  voyage  to  behold.  Gray  enumerates  but  one  species, 
Coffea  Arahica,  but  C.  accidentalis  is  now  regarded  as  a  distinct  species.  Its  culti- 
vation is  widely  diffused,  having  worked  its  way  throughout  the  tropical  belt  of  the 
earth.  Arabia,  Ceylon,  Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo,  the  West  Indies,  Central  America, 
Brazil  and  Mexico,  produce  it  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 

Cultivation  over  so  wide  an  area  and  under  so  adverse  circumstances  Avill,  as  it 
has  done  with  most  other  plants,  gradually  develop  many  varieties.  We  already 
have  something  of  the  sort  in  the  large  and  important  coffee  plantations  near 
Colima,  Mexico,  where  a  dwarf  variety  produces  a  very  small  berry,  of  excellent 
quality. 

Coffee  is  grown  extensively  in  Brazil,  and  the  Rio  market  is  the  largest  in  the 
world.  Rio  coffee  is,  however,  regarded  by  some  as  inferior  in  flavor  to  most  other 
sorts  ;  while  the  Mocha  and  Java  brands  are  esteemed  the  best.  The  berry  of  the 
Mocha  coffee  is  yellow,  though  the  color  depends  much  on  climate  and  methods  of 
curing. 

Coffee  was  first  introduced  into  England  about  the  year  1652.  It  is  said  America 
is  now  the  largest  consumer.  In  most  countries  it  is  used  exclusively  as  a  beverage, 
and  forms  a  part  of  the   daily  repast  of  almost  every  individual,  having  become 
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the  favorite  driuk  of  luillioas  of  the  huraau  nice.     lu  Persia  it  is  used  as  a  meJi- 
cine,  and  the  same  is  true  to  some  extcut  witli  other  peoples. 

As  a  beverage,  its  effects  are  to  exhilarate  aud  strengthen  the  system,  quicken 
the  brain,  aud  promote  digestion.  Taken  in  excessive  quantities  it  stupefies  the 
nerves,  and  after  long  use  deadens  the  faculties.  Properly  prepared,  and  with  the 
addition  of  sugar  aud  cream,  it  forms  a  delightful  aud  solacing  beverage.  It  con- 
tains from  twelve  to  fifteen  per  cent,  of  glcten,  and  so,  with  its  other  good  qualities, 
may  be  regarded  as  quite  nutritious. —  Our  Hume  Journal. 


Insects   on  the   Scuppernong. 


Prof  Sulzuer,  of  Citronelle,  Ala.,  puts  in  a  complaint  to  the  effect  that  some 
insect  has  been  treating  his  Scuppernong  vines  badly  this  year,  by  riddling  the 
leaves  more  or  less.  He  favors  us  with  some  specimens  of  leaves,  and  they  are 
badly  cut  up,  sure  enough.  He  also  sends  us  for  identification  as  the  supposed 
guilty  parties,  a  steel  blue  beetle,  not  much  over  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  a 
brownish  and  blackish  worm  about  the  size  and  shape  of  an  ordinary  mosquito 
with  the  wings  pullecF  off. 

The  Professor's  suspicions  have  rested  upon  the  real  authors  of  the  mischief 
The  beetle  turns  out  to  be  the  notorious  grape  vine  flea-beetle  (Haltlca  Chcdybea), 
so  troublesome  to  the  grape  growers  up  North,  aud  the  worm  is  the  larva  or  young 
of  the  same  insect.  It  takes  us  a  little  by  surprise,  being  the  first  evidence  to  reach 
us  that  this  insect  would  feed  upon  the  foliage  of  the  Scuppernong.  Up  to  this 
time  we  have  looked  upon  the  Scuppernong  as  almost  wholly  exempt  from  insect 
depredations. 

The  grapevine  flea-beetle  is  not  always  of  a  steel-blue  color,  but  often  varies 
from  a  steel-blue  to  a  metallic  green,  and  not  unfrequently  to  a  metallic-purple, 
though  blue  is  the  most  common  color.  So  far  as  we  know,  it  is  common  in  every 
State  of  the  Union.  The  beetles  live  through  the  winter  in  a  perfect  state,  and  so 
soon  as  the  grapevines  begin  to  leaf  out  in  the  spring,  they  fall  to  work  upon 
the  centres  of  the  opening  buds,  doing  serious  damage  at  this  stage  of  the  growth. 
As  the  leaves  expand,  the  beetle  deposits  its  minute  orauge-colored  eggs  upon  them, 
which  soon  hatch  out  the  little  worms,  at  first  of  a  very  dark  color.  They  usually 
keep  themselves  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf,  which  they  devour  with  great 
rapidity,  reducing  it  as  they  grow,  to  the  mere  ribs.  In  from  four  to  six  weeks 
they  are  full  grown,  and  then  it  is  that  they  present  very  much  the  appearance  of 
a  wingless  mosquito.  Having  attained  to  maturity,  they  come  down  from  the 
plant  and  pass  a  short  distance  into  the  earth,  where  they  undergo  their  transfor- 
mations. In  due  time  they  come  forth  the  perfect  beetles,  as  already  mentioned, 
and  in  this  condition  they  remain  until  the  next  spring,  there  being  but  one  brood 
of  them  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

During  the  summer  and  fall  months  these  beetles  feed  upon  the  leaves  of  the 
vine,  but  as  the  leaves  are  then  coarse  and  strong,  and  the  beetles  are  not  usually 
in  very  great  numbers,  no  particular  damage  is  noticeable. 

Dry  lime  scattered  over  the  leaves  of  the  vine  when  the  dew  is  on,  about  the 
time  wlien  the  worms  are  beginning  their  work,  is  considered  the  best  remedy.  In 
California  and  at  the  North,  the  grape  growers  have  an  implement  made  some- 
what like  a  hand  bellows,  that  they  use  for  blowing  the  lime  among  the  leaves. 
Clean  culture  in  the  vineyard  is,  perhaps,  the  very  best  preventive,  as  it  does  not 
afford  for  the  beetle  that  genial  home  to  be  found  among  weeds  aud  grass. 

Last  year  we  found  feeding  upon  our  scuppernong  vines  a  few  specimens  of  a 
large  greenish  worm,  with  a  very  small   head,  but  huge    'shoulders,"  generally 
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known  as  the  liog  caterpillar —  Cluvricmnpapamplnatrix,  of"  Smitli  and  Abbott.  This 
year  we  again  find  it,  and  in  nnmbers  somewhat  increased.  So,  you  see.  we  may 
as  well  give  up  the  notion  that  we  have  in  our  scuppernong  a  vine  entirely  insect 
proof.  There  are  now  two  insects  working  upon  it  that  we  know  of — the  flea 
beetle  and  the  hog  caterj)illar,  but  considering  the  number  of  species  that  work 
upon  other  kinds  of  grapes  up  North,  we  may  still  boast  a  little,  at  least. —  Mobile 
Rcfjister. 


Recipe    for   Making   Scuppernong   Wine. 


Gather  the  grapes  when  fully  ripe  and  crush  them  in  a  tub  or  trough  with  a 
common  maul,  after  which  press  the  juice  out  as  close  as  possible — i.  e  as  long  as 
it  will  run  ;  put  two  pounds  of  the  best  w'hite  sugar  to  each  gallon  of  juice;  fill  a 
cask  brimming  full,  and  leave  the  bung  open.  When  fermentation  ceases,  stop 
hung  in  barrel  tight  ;  it  will  take  about  twenty  days  to  ferment.  Bore  a  spigot 
hole  in  barrel  with  gimlet,  and  put  spigot  in  it,  and  try  it  frequently  by  taking 
spigot  out  to  see  if  fermentation  is  entirely  over. 

in  February  or  March  rack  off  into  clean  casks,  letting  the  bungs  remain  loose 
for  two  weeks,  so  that  the  gas  from  the  slight  second  fermentation  may  pass  oft'; 
then  bung  tight  and  keep  till  Fall,  when  it  will  be  fit  to  drink. 


The   Cow's  Ears. 


At  the  late  Convention  of  the  New  York  State  Dairymen's  A.ssoeiation  Hon. 
John  Shattuck,  a  noted  butter  producer,  said  he  had  found  the  color  on  the  inside 
of  the  cow's  ear  to  be  au  infallible  guide  in  the  selection  of  a  good  butter  cow. 
If  the  skin  on  the  inside  the  ear  is  of  a  rich  yellow  color,  the  cow  is  sure  to  give  a 
good  quality  of  milk;  that  is,  milk  rich  in  butter.  He  said  in  all  his  experience 
he  had  never  known  this  sign  to  fail.  Mr.  J.  W.  North,  in  the  Maine  Farmer, 
gives  some  further  information  concerning  the  subject.  He  observes  that  cows 
producing  very  high-colored  butter  have  a  large  aifiount  of  the  ear  secretion,  in 
many  instances  the  whole  internal  surface  being  covered  with  a  thick,  orange- 
colored  oily  matter  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  light-colored  butter-makers  present 
scanty,  thin,  and  pale  yellow  secretion,  in  some  cases  found  only  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ear.  His  theory  is  that  every  animal  has  the  power  of  secreting  a  certain 
amount  of  this  yellow  pigment.  If  the  quantity  be  sufficiently  large,  secretion 
Avill  take  place  freely  in  the  mammary  glands,  the  ear  and  skin.  If  however,  the 
production  be  limited,  the  tendency  may  be  wholly  toward  the  milk  glands  and 
ear,  causing  the  animal  to  exhibit  a  pink  hide,  or  the  skin  may  be  almost  the  sole 
avenue  of  escape  from  the  body,  the  butter  in  consequence  being  light-colored  ;  or 
there  may  be  so  little  coloring  matter  evolved  as  to  furnish  none  to  the  skin,  and  a 
ver}'-  scanty  supply  to  the  ear  and  milk.  In  selecting  Jersey  cows,  in  order  to  judge 
in  regard  to  the  color  of  their  butter,  he  recommends  the  ear  to  be  inspected. 

Dr.  Sturtevant,  in  his  recent  address  before  the  Connecticut  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, alluded  to  this  color  of  the  ear  in  selecting  cows,  but  he  thought  some 
caution  should  be  observed  in  clearing  away  the  secretion  that  inay  have  accumu- 
lated on  the  skin,  so  that  the  true  color  of  the  skin  on  the  inside  of  the  ear  may 
be  seen  Otherwise  the  accumulated  secretion,  if  taken  for  the  true  color  of  the 
skin  inside  the  ear,  would  deceive,  as  it  might  be  darker,  or  exhibit  a  deeper  color 
than  that  of  the  true  skin.  He  regarded  the  color  of  the  ear  as  a  good  guide  in 
respect  to  the  color  of  the  butter  which  the  cow  would  yield. — Exchange. 


>50  American  "  Honey  "  Abroad. 

Mohair  and  its   Manufacture. 


The  California  Live  Stock  Journal  says :  The  Angora  goat  business,  which  a  few- 
years  ago  was  sneered  at  by  some  journals  that  should  have  known  better,  has 
been  brought  forward  and  placed  upon  a  footing  that  insures  for  it  a  grand  success 
and  a  splendid  future. 

There  was  a  time  when  but  little  mohair  was  produced  here,  and  there  was  but 
little  demand  for  that  small  quantity.  Now  the  manufacturers  are  making  good 
bids  ;  in  fact,  there  is  wholesome  rivalry  which  places  the  product  in  demand  at 
good  figures,  and  as  the  supply  increases  the  prices  will  become  better  and  steadier. 
The  sales  of  the  fleece  for  the  last  two  years  have  proved  that,  for  the  mohair 
alone,  it  will  pay  to  raise  goats.  But  the  mutton  is  as  good,  but  some  ?ay  better, 
than  that  of  the  sheep,  and  the  pelts  are  much  more  valuable  for  tanning.  The 
common  goat  skin  is  little  better  than  sheep  skin,  but  the  Angora  skin  is  fine- 
grained and  very  strong. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  now  240,000  grade  Angora  goats  on  the  coast,  but 
probably  200,000  is  nearer  the  mark.  This  number  will  soon  increase  to  1,000,000, 
and  as  they  increase  in  numbers  so  they  increase  in  purity,  as  only  pure  bred  bucks 
are  used  for  breeding  purposes.  No  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  entire  number  will 
have  to  be  slain  annually,  on  an  average. 


American   "Honey"  Abroad. 


If  beekeeping  in  Great  Britain  cannot  stand  on  its  own  legs,  I  shall  never 
attempt  to  hold  it  up  by  American  props.  If  we  have  much  to  learn,  I  am  sure 
we  shall  not  learn  it  from  our  cousins  on  the  other  side  of  the  water.  There  they 
have  their  own  warmer  climate,  and  will  manage  bees  as  best  they  can.  From 
reading  American  books,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  practical  bee- 
keepers of  this  country  will  never  fill  their  honey  pots  by  copying  the  American 
practice.  We  have  heard  a  gupat  deal  about  the  small  boxes  or  supers  of  honey- 
comb, which  are  so  easily  sold  in  American  cities.  These  boxes  are  said  to  hold 
from  two  pounds  to  four  pounds  of  honeycomb. 

A  gentleman  in  this  locality  brought  one  of  these  American  boxes  for  me  to 
look  at  lately.  It  had  come  from  America  with  honey  in  it,  but  was  empty  when 
it  came  here.  It  is  very  simply  and  cheaply  made.  The  top,  ends,  and  bottom 
are  of  wood,  not  quite  half  an  inch  thick,  and  the  sides  are  of  thin  glass.  It 
measures  six  inches  long,  five  inches  deep,  and  two  inches  wide — ^^just  wide  enough 
for  one  comb.  On  the  top  of  the  box  was  a  large  black  paper,  labelled  with  the 
following  inscription  in  golden  letters:  "  Choice  white  clover  honey,  from  the  apia- 
ries of ,  Sharon,  Vt.     Honey  put  up  in  any  style  desired.     Wholesale  and 

retail." 

Well,  here  is  evidence  of  Americans  going  ahead.  Here  is  a  box  filled  by 
American  bees,  sold  in  Boston,  shipped  to  England,  and  emptied  at  Manchester. 
I  was  pleased  to  see  the  box,  and,  as  it  was  smeared  with  honey  which  had  run 
from  the  combs,  I  scraped  the  glass  and  wood  with  a  view  to  taste  American  honey. 
I  gathered  about  two  teaspoonfuls  of  it,  which  did  not  appear  or  taste  like  English 
clover  honey.  If  it  was  not  sugar  syrup,  I  never  saw  or  tasted  anything  so  like  it. 
I  could  not  obtain  a  smack  of  honey  from  it.  And  the  combs  that  adhered  to  the 
wood  and  glass  were  very  much  whiter  than  the  combs  made  in  this  country  from 
clover  honey.  A.  PETTIGREW,  in  London  Journal  of  Horticulture. 
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Concrete    Houses. 


If  there  is  any  time  iliiriui;  the  year  tliat  a  Southern  farmer  has  leisure  it  is  in 
the  month  of  August,  and  during  that  month  no  idle  hour  should  be  spent,  but  a 
thorough  preparation  be  made  for  the  harvest,  which  on  cotton  plantations  begins 
the  latter  part  of  August,  and  continues  frequently  till  after  the  close  of  the  year. 

The  average  Southern  farmer  is  but  illy  prepared  to  take  care  of  half  the  crops 
he  grows,  and  frequently  stacks  his  grain  in  the  weather,  to  be  seriously  damaged, 
or  stores  his  cotton  in  a  log  house,  with  a  liability  to  be  burned. 

In  many  parts  of  the  South  lime  is  abundant  and  cheap,  and  stones  are  innu- 
merable. Any  set  of  hands  of  average  intelligence,  with  a  little  oversight,  can, 
during  the  month  of  August,  build  at  but  small  cost  an  almost  burglar  proof  and 
fireproof  barn,  or  barns,  for  storing  provender  and  cotton.  Sixteen  years  ago  we 
built  one  twenty-two  feet  long,  eighteen  feet  wide,  and  nine  feet  high,  in  nine  days, 
with  three  hands,  besides  those  who  hauled  the  stores  and  mixed  the  mortar,  and 
it  is  as  solid  as  adamant  to-day. 

Trusting  that  these  ideas  may  be  utilized  this  month  by  some  of  our  readers,  we 
give  the  following  description,  by  Dr.  Redmond,  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  of  the  way  he 
built  a  concrete  dwelling  some  years  ago,  and  reported,  we  believe,  in  the  Soil  of 
the  South  : 

1.  Location,  etc. — Select,  if  possible,  a  dry  situation,  and  get  all  heavy  materials, 
such  as  rock,  sand,  lime,  gravel,  etc.,  on  the  spot  as  early  in  the  season  as  possible, 
say  by  the  first  or  middle  of  May,  in  order  that  you  may  avail  yourself  of  the 
long,  warm  days  of  summer,  for  successfully  carrying  on  your  operations. 

2.  Materials. — The  proper  materials  are  lime,  sand,  coarse  and  fine  gravel,  large 
and  small  rock,  and  water.  The  lime  may  be  from  any  good,  pure  limestone  that 
will  slack  readily,  and  "set"  or  harden  thoroughly  when  dry;  the  sand  should  be 
sharp,  and  as  free  from  clay,  loam,  and  other  earthy  matter,  as  possible  ;  and  the 
gravel  and  rock  may  be  of  any  size,  from  that  of  a  boy's  marble  up  to  eighteen 
inches  or  two  feet  square,  according  to  the  thickness  of  your  walls. 

3.  Foundation — Having  fixed  on  your  plan,  lay  off  the  foundation,  and  dig  a 
trench  two  feet  deep,  the  area  or  full  size  of  your  cellar  wall.  With  a  heavy  piece 
of  hard  wood,  equared  or  rounded  at  the  lower  end,  pound  or  ram  down  the  earth 
in  the  bottom  of  this  trench,  going  over  it  repeatedly,  until  it  is  solid  and  compact. 
A  layer  of  hydraulic  cement  mortar,  two  inches  thick,  spread  evenly  over  the  bot- 
tom of  the  trenches  thus  compacted,  gives  you  a  solid  foundation  to  start  on,  as 
soon  as  it  ''  sets"  or  becomes  hard.  If  you  intend  carrying  up  inside  division  walls 
of  concrete,  the  foundation  for  these  should  be  laid  in  the  same  way.  Good 
hydraulic  cement  will  take  at  least  three  parts  of  sharp  sand  ;  but  it  must  be  used 
as  soon  as  mixed,  or  it  will  ''  set,"  and  become  useless. 

4.  Frame  and  Boxing. — Cut  common  three  by  four  scantling  two  feet  longer  than 
you  wish  your  highest  story  to  be ;  set  up  double  row,  with  the  lower  end  resting 
firmly  upon  the  edge  of  the  hardened, cement  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench  ;  range 
them  true  and  "  plumb  "  them,  letting  stand  three  or  four  inches  farther  apart  than 
you  desire  your  wall  to  be  in  thickness ;  then  nail  cleats  across,  above  and  below, 
to  keep  them  in  place,  adding  also  "  stays,"  or  "  braces,"  driven  slantingly  into 
the  ground  and  nailed  to  the  scantling  at  the  upper  end.  Your  skeleton  or  frame- 
work of  scantling  being  all  set  up  and  "  stayed  "  firm  and  "  plumb,"  proceed  to 
arrange  your  "  boxing  "  for  holding  the  concrete,  and  keeping  the  walls  in  shape. 
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This  is  clone  by  cutting  sound  inch  or  inch  anda-liaif  plank  often  inches  or  a  foot 
wide,  so  as  to  fit  inside  of  the  two  rows  of  scantling,  and  form  two  sides  of  a  box. 
Movable  pieces,  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  are  dropped  in  between,  at  intervals,  to 
keep  the  box  of  the  proper  width,  and  wedges  driven  in  between  the  boxing  and 
scantling  on  the  outside,  prevent  spreading  by  the  pressure  of  the  concrete. 
Wooden  "  clamps,"  to  slip  down  here  and  there,  over  the  upper  edges  of  the  box- 
ing, will  also  be  found  very  serviceable. 

5.  Micing  Concrete,  Layiny  up,  etc — It  will  be  well  to  have  at  least  four  large 
mortar  beds,  one  on  each  side  of  the  house,  made  of  strong  plank,  in  the  usual 
way.  The.se  should  be  surrounded  by  casks  of  water  (oil  casks  cut  in  two  are 
excellent,)  piles  of  rock,  sand,  gravel,  etc. — the  lime,  of  course,  to  be  kept  under 
cover,  and  used  as  wanted.  Slack  up  your  lime  till  it  forms  a  thin,  smooth, 
creamjr  mass  ;  add  four  or  five  parts  of  sharp  sand,  stirring  and  mixing  constantly, 
and  using  water  enough  to  bring  the  whole,  wheu  thoroughly  mingled,  to  the  con- 
sistency of  a  thick  batter.  Into  this  batter  mix  coarse  and  fine  gravel  (that  has 
previously  been  screened)  until  the  ma.ss  is  thick  enough  to  be  lifted  on  a  common 
shovel.  [The  proper  and  thorough  mixing  of  the  sand  with  the  lime,  and  the 
gravel  with  the  mortar  afterward,  are  very  important,  and  should  only  be  intrusted 
to  your  most  careful  hands.]  Having  one  or  two  "  beds"  full  of  this  mixture,  you 
are  ready  to  begin  your  wall.  Wheel  the  mortar  to  the  foundation  in  common 
railroad  wheelbarrows,  letting  the  common  hands  shovel  it  into  the  bottom  of  the 
trenches,  while  the  superintendent  or  "  boss  "  workman  spreads  it  evenly  with  liis 
trowel.  When  the  bottom  layer  of  mortar,  three  inches  thick,  is  laid  in.  wheel 
large  and  small  rock  (previously  sprinkled  with  water)  to  the  wall  and  press  it 
into  the  soft  mortar  at  every  available  point,  leaving  a  small  space  between  each 
piece  of  rock,  and  working  the  soft  mortar  against  the  plank  boxing,  to  preserve  a 
smooth  surface  on  the  wall.  When  you  can  press  no  more  I'ock  into  the  mortar, 
pour  another  layer  of  the  latter  over  and  through  the  rock,  then  add  a  layer  of 
rock,  as  before,  and  so  on,  until  your  boxing  all  around  is  full.  You  have  now 
ten  inches  or  a  foot  of  wall  all  around  built ;  and  if  the  lime  is  good  and  weather 
dry,  it  will  be  hard  enough  in  twenty-four  hours  to  raise  your  boxes  another  tier. 
Tins  is  readily  done  by  knocking  out  the  wedges  between  the  plank  and  the 
scantling,  raising  up  the  plank  and  sustaining  it  in  place  by  "  cleats  "  nailed  on 
the  scantling.  In  raising  the  boxing,  begin  at  the  point  where  you  commenced 
laying  up  the  day  previous,  as  that  portion  of  the  wall  will,  of  course,  be  the 
hardest  It  is  not  necessary  to  raise  all  the  boxing  at  once,  or  go  entirely  around 
the  wall  in  a  day.  A  foot  or  yard  of  the  wall  can  be  completed  at  a  time,  if 
advisable  ;  but  if  the  complete  round  can  be  ma«le,  so  much  the  bettef-  Pl3.nks  to 
cover  up  with,  in  case  of  a  sudden  shower,  or  when  a  storm  is  apprehended,  should 
be  provided,  and  placed  within  reach. 

6.  General  Details,  Floors,  Windotvs,  Doors,  etc. — We  prefer  a  cement  floor  for 
the  basement,  on  many  accounts  ;  but  those  who  desire  a  wooden  floor  should  leave 
air  iioles  in  the  outer  walls,  under  the  lower  floor,  six  inches  above  the  surface. 
This  may  be  easily  done  by  inserting  wedge-shaped  blocks  or  pins  through  the 
wall,  to  be  knocked  out  afterward.  When  you  are  ready  to  lay  the  floors,  level 
up  your  wall  and  run  one  course  of  brick  all  around,  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  for 
the  ends  of  the  flooring  joists  to  rest  on — filling  in  around  these  ends  with  con- 
crete, when  they  are  fixed  in  their  proper  places.  The  door  and  window  frames 
should  be  made  of  three  inch  yellow  pine,  the  full  thickness  or  width  of  the  walls, 
and  may  be  set  up  and  liuilt  around,  like  those  in  a  brick  house,  as  the  wall  pro- 
gresses. A  piece  of  common  inch  plank,  "  cut  in  "  all  around  them,  to  prevent 
the  actual  contact  of  the  damp  mortar,  will  keep  them  in  a  groat  measure  from 
warping.  Where  base-boards  are  needed,  blocks  of  scantling  may  be  built  in  fl[ush 
with  the  inner  surface  of  the  wall,  at  the  proper  distance  apart. 
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Everything  on  the  subject  of  fences  can  but  interest  the  majority  of  our  readers, 
and  therefore  we  give  them  the  following  well  written  article  by  a  member  of  the 
Connecticut  Board  of  Agriculture.  He  differs,  however,  in  his  advice  as  to  the 
time  to  cut  timber  from  the  short  extract  we  publish  elsewhere : 

"  Fences,  as  the  name  implies,  may  be  considered  ;  1st,  as  a  barrier  for  the  re- 
straint of  cattle;  2d,  as  giving  shelter  (under  certain  modes  of  construction) 
against  bleak  winds  ;  and  3d,  as  decorative  features  about  a  homestead.  In  this 
last  view,  I  shall  not  discuss  the  topic.  For  restraining  cattle,  the  usual  fences  are 
of  boards,  of  rails  crossed  in  Virginia  style,  of  posts  and  rails,  walls,  and  in  scat- 
tered instances,  hedges.  These  last  however,  have  not  met  with  favor  for  farm 
purposes  proper.  The  nice  culture  essential  for  the  two  or  three  first  years,  the 
cost  and  the  time  requisite  to  make  them  effective,  and  comparative  cheapness  of 
lumber,  have  forbidden  their  general  introduction.  Where  determined  on  for 
defensive  purposes,  the  best  plants  are  the  honey  locust  the  Osage  orange,  and  the 
buck  thorn,  to  which,  I  think,  might  be  added,  as  best  of  all  (if  it  were  propa- 
gated,) our  own  native  white  thorn.  The  Virginia  fence  involves  great  waste  of 
timber,  and  by  reason  of  its  entering  angles,  slovenly  culture.  It  does  not  belong 
to  Connecticut,  and  I  think  should  never  be  seen  here  except  it  be  around  outlying 
pastures.  The  post  and  rail  system  economizes  material,  and  is  durable  and  sub- 
stantial, and  when  put  in  shape  at  the  mill  is  not  costly. 

In  respects  to  the  posts,  three  important  facts  have,  I  think,  been  made  clear  by 
experience  and  multiplied  observation  First,  that  the  timber  should  be  cut,  for 
best  results,  between  September  1st  and  last  of  November.  Second,  that  such 
timber,  after  splitting  or  sawing,  should  have  a  year's  seasoning  before  use.  Third, 
that  the  top  end  (as  the  tree  grows)  should  be  placed  in  the  ground.  As  respects 
durability  of  different  species,  I  think  we  may  rate  locust  first,  red  cedar  second, 
chestnut,  well  seasoned,  third,  yellow  bark  and  white  oak  fourth.  Birch  and  poplar 
and  spruce  and  basswood  and  whitewood — nowhere.  The  nostrums  of  applying 
salt,  coal  tar,  and  charring,  are,  I  think,  justly  out  of  favor,  as  hardly  paying  cost. 
Kyanizing  is  unquestionably  preservative  ;  but  a  farmer  does  not  want  to  deal  with 
chemicals,  of  whose  good  condition  he  cannot  judge,  and  of  which  he  wants  to 
keep  no  large  stock  on  hand.  For  fruit  growers  and  hop  raisers,  in  making  their 
stakes  and  poles  durable,  the  system  is  worth  attention. 

Board  fences  are  effective,  and  stand  when  pine  boards,  well  nailed,  are  used. 
Chestnut,  oak  and  hemlock  boards  are  inclined  to  warp  and  draw  the  nails.  Con- 
sidered as  a  shelter  for  early  Spring  crops,  in  fruit  gardens,  the  board  fence  serves 
an  excellent  purpose.  They  have  secured  gardens,  where  else  gardens  had  been 
impossible  on  the  bleak  eastern  shores  of  Massachusetts.  But  for  a  family  fruit 
garden  no  shelter  is  like  that  of  a  close  growing  hedge  of  evergreens,  either  Norway 
spruce,  or  arbor  vitse,  or  hemlock.  Its  good  influence  can  hardlv  be  overstated. 
To  this  end  a  free  growing  belt  is  as  good  as  a  clipped  hedge,  andftirmers  can  spare 
the  room  for  it.  I  have  never  seen  better  pears  and  a  surer  crop,  year  after  year, 
than  where  an  accidental  growth  of  hemlock  has  intermingled  its  boughs  with 
those  of  the  pear  tree. 

Walls  make  good  fences,  provided  the  stones  are  proper  and  bind  through,  and 
provided  they  are  laid  upon  a  self  draining  subsoil  of  gravel.  On  clayey  lands, 
over  swales  and  through  meadows,  walls  are  a  dreary  resource,  except  the  founda- 
tions be  placed  out  of  all  reach  of  frost,  which  in  this  latitude  would  be  I  should 
say  some  three  feet ;  and  having  dug  thus  deep,  it  were  better  to  make  a  drain,  and 
bury  the  stones  out  of  sight  and  for  ever.  Even  upon  dry  upland,  the  walls  of 
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fair-lookiug  cobble  stones,  carefully  doubled  and  capped  with  broad  stones  at  top 
are  a  nuisance,  and  uill  bulge  out  with  their  interior  and  cumulative  -weight  a 
great  deal  faster  than  the  pockets  of  the  farmer  who  builds  them.  I  was  reared 
in  the  county  of  stone  walls — New^  London — where  over  seventy  per  cent,  of  the 
iuclosures  are  of  walls  ;  and  there  are  scores  of  farms  there  which  could  be  bought 
to-day  four  times  over  for  the  cost  of  the  walls  upon  them.  I  know  what  it  is  to 
bother  and  worry  and  strain  teams  and  break  bars  and  break — hasty  words — over 
the  lifting  of  a  huge  bowlder,  which,  when  in  place,  by  reason  of  its  huge  bulk, 
will  serve  oulv  as  a  stepping-stone  for  sheep  to  mount  the  wall.  Better  by  all  odds 
if  much  of  that  grievous  labor  had  been  spent  in  burying  the  bowlders  where  they 
lay — by  all  odds  the  most  economical  way  of  clearing  a  rough  field,  and  the  stones 
never  come  up  to  perplex  you. 

In  old  times — before  our  recollection,  and  before  yours,  I  dare  say — we  will  say 
about  the  year  1250,  people  built  cities  with  w-alls,  and  did  not  consider  them  safe 
to  live  in,  if  built  in  any  other  way.  Now,  what  if  some  disputatious  person  had 
in  that  day  sent  a  letter  to  the  newspapers  (which  they  didn't  have)  setting  forth 
that  it  was  all  folly  to  wall  in  the  towns,  and  it  would  be  much  better  and  cheaper 
to  let  every  man  look  out  for  his  own  house? — what  a  state  of  wonderment  the  old 
people  of  1250  would  have  put  on  !  Well,  there  have  been  those  who  said  and 
say  that  our  whole  fence  system  entails  an  idle  waste  of  money.  In  1842  Nicho- 
las Biddle  told  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  that  their  fences  cost  §105,000,000  and 
involved  an  annual  tax  of  §10, 000, 000,  and  advised  their  abandonment  and  the 
adoption  of  the  European  herding  system.  In  1854  the  cost  of  fencing  in  Ver- 
mont was  carefully  estimated  at  §4,700,000,  and  annual  tax  at  8855,000. 

In  1862  the  cost  in  New  York  was  estimated  by  the  Hon.  IMr.  Peters,  I  believe, 
at  §144,000,000,  and  annual  cost  at  some  §15,000,000.  And  as  late  as  1871,  from 
very  full  reports  from  intelligent  observers  in  all  parts  of  the  Union,  Mr.  Dodge, 
the  fitatistician  of  the  Agricultural  Department,  compiled  and  tabulated  a  statement 
placing  the  whole  cost  of  farm  fences  in  the  United  States  at  no  less  a  sum  than 
§1,700  000,000,  and  the  cost  of  annual  repairs  at  §198,000,000.  These  figures  are 
something  frightful  :  and  yet,  somehow,  they  do  not  frighten  us.  Great  masses  of 
figures  showing  idle  spending  I  have  observed  to  have  very  little  efiect  upon  the 
individual  spendthrifts.  I  rather  think  they  enjoy  being  in  so  great  a  company. 
Zealous  reformers,  you  know,  not  infrequently  get  together  a  great  budget  of  fig- 
ures, showing  the  enormous  expenditure  for  alcoholic  drinks  and  tobacco  in  the 
country  ;  and  the  toper  listens  with  lifted  eyebrows,  and — takes  his  dram  ;  and  the 
smoker  ponders,  and — well,  he  fills  his  pipe  ;  he  must  have  a  smoke  on  that.  So 
to  the  statistics  I  have  given,  the  farmer  listens  sur}>rised,  wondering,  and  straight- 
way proceeds  to  put  a  new  fence  about  his  buckwheat  patch. 

It  looks  almost  as  if  fences  were  good  for  something.  I  think  they  are — in 
places  ;  but  that  we  have  far  too  many  of  them.  They  are  not  universal.  There 
are  very  few  throughout  France ;  in  Belgium  still  fewer ;  In  Lombardy  and 
through  all  of  Northern  Italy  they  are  scarcely  known.  In  New  Mexico  there 
are  none;  in  many  of  the  southern  counties  of  Illinois  they  are  abandoning  them, 
as  also  in  many  parts  of  Virginia,  under  provision  of  express  enactment,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  '•  no  fence  "  sy.stem.  Our  highways  in  Connecticut  ought  to  be  safe 
and  all  adjoining  fields.  There  is  a  good  law  against  strolling  cattle,  whether  with 
or  witJiout  keepers  ;  but  the  people  do  not  work  sharply  enough  to  its  enforcement. 
I  blush  to  say  that  in  my  own  town  the  selectmen  arc  the  principal  offenders — 
turning  out  the  cattle  of  the  town  farm  upon  the  highways.  There  are  few  Con- 
necticut farms  on  which  there  are  not  far  more  division  fences  than  a  sound  econ- 
omy or  sound  farm  practice  would  warrant.  To  this  point  I  have  already  alluded. 
Unfortunately,  the  cost  of  their  removal  will  probably  keep  many  of  them  a  long 
time  in  place.     But  I  am  glad  to  observe  year  by  year  a  more  general  clearing  up 
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auil  sweeping  away  of  tlie  cumbersome  and  useless  and  numberless  yard  palings 
and  pickets  which  once  incumbered   the  ground  about  every  country  homestead. 

It  is  an  augury  of  the  day,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  when  the  inliabitauts  of  our  country 
villages  will  discard  and  tear  away  the  multitudinous  lumber  devices  with  which 
upon  their  little  lots  they  now  barricade  themselves,  each  man  against  his  neigh- 
bor. They  keep  out  no  thieves,  for  thieves  can  climb  them  ;  they  keep  out  no 
cattle,  for  cattle  do  not  come  there  ;  they  keep  out  no  scandal,  for  scandal  loves 
fences  better  than  the  open  country.  This  is  not  fancy.  A  beginning,  and  more 
than  one,  has  been  made.  There  is  a  village  in  the  suburbs  of  Cincinnati  with 
not  a  fence  from  border  to  border.  Its  aspect  charms  and  delights  every  stranger 
who  passes  through.  In  the  thriving  town  of  Greeley,  in  Colorado,  thei-e  are  no 
fences  whatever.  In  the  pleasant  town  of  South  Manchester,  where  the  Messrs. 
Cheney  have  established  their  great  silk  works,  these  enterprising  gentlemen,  by 
their  influence  and  example,  have  worked  the  abandonment  of  fences  throughout 
the  village.  The  result  is  a  charming,  park-like  effect,  which  attracts  the  visitor, 
and  in  which  every  inhabitant  feels  an  honest  pride. 

The  summing  up  of  the  whole  matter  is  :  in  respect  to  farms  divisions,  lay  out 
your  land  for  easiest  and  most  economic  working;  make  the  most  of  any  protec- 
tion your  wood  lauds  may  afford  ;  give  no  land  to  permanent  pasture  which  will 
pay  better  by  tillage ;  make  access  easy  to  every  field  you  own  ;  order  your  home- 
stead and  its  surroundings  so  that  your  children  may  love  it  and  hate  to  leave  it. 
With  respect  to  fences,  abandon  them  as  fast  and  as  far  as  you  can  ;  if  you  will 
make  them,  make  them  good  ;  watch  your  State  legislation  ;  see  to  it  that  it 
aids  you.  and  when  laws  are  made,  see  to  it  that  they  are  kept.  And  when  the 
barriei-s  are  down,  and  the  great  tax  of  their  cost  lifted,  learn  to  trust  your  neigh- 
bor ;  and  to  live  so  that  he  may  trust  you." 


[For  the  Rui'al  Carolinian.] 
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On  exhibition  were  fine  specimens  of  Abram  Smith's  Cider,  Rawle's  Jenet, 
Ridge  Pippin,  Winter  Paradise,  (sweet),  Roman  Stem  and  Tukesbury  Winter 
Blush  Apples.  The  latter  were  in  perfection  and  well  nigh  as  solid  and  juicy  as 
when  picked. 

It  i.-3  worthy  of  mention  here  that  one  of  our  members  sold,  early  in  April,  a 
quantity  of  Easter  Burre  Pears,  in  our  market. 

Mrs.  Nute  read  an  interesting  paper  on  the  Cranberry.  The  botanical  name  of 
this  plant  is  Oxycoccus,  from  oxus,  sour,  and  kokus,  berry — sour  berry.  It  is  easy 
of  cultivation,  thriving  on  lands  that  are  useless  for  other  valuable  crops — the 
small  amount  of  labor  required  in  growing  and  harvesting,  with  the  good  price  that 
the  fruit  commands,  are  qualities  that  combine  to  make  this  one  of  the  most  pro- 
fitable of  our  fruits.  The  first  Cranberry  patch,  set  in  a  bog,  in  Barnstable,  Mass., 
fifty  years  since,  never  fails  to  yield  a  remunerative  crop. 

The  soil  in  which  the  Cranberry  thrives  is  that  of  the  alluvial  formation.  Sand 
is  alluvium  which  has  been  separated  from  the  "  drift,"  by  the  action  of  wind  and 
waves.  This  plant  will  not  thrive  on  the  drift  formation,  i.  e  ,  in  clay  gravel  or 
loam. 

Remove  from  the  bog,  or  marsh,  several  inches  of  the  top  soil,  and  cover  with 
sand  from  ten  to  fifteen  inches  deep,  and  you  have  the  proper  home  for  this  plant. 
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The  method  of  planting  is  by  cutting  the  vines,  ^vith  a  hay  cutter,  into  pieces 
two  inches  long,  and  dibbling  in  rows  two  feet  apart.  They  soon  run  together, 
covering  the  ground. 

The  scourges  of  the  Cranberry  are  the  frost  and  the  moth.  The  remedy  against 
these  is  flooding.  The  water  is  usually  kept  on  from  the  first  to  the  tenth  of  June, 
which  keeps  the  crop  from  ripening.  Picking  begins  in  September,  before  the  ber- 
ries are  fully  ripe. 

As  specimens  of  the  marvellous  yield  of  the  Cranberry  one  grower,  from  four 
hundred  acres,  raised  14,000  bushels;  another  cleared  ten  thousand  dollars  from 
forty  acres  ;  another  has  realized  from  three  to  five  thousand  dollars  from  forty 
acres  for  several  years. 

What  has  been  quaintly  said  of  the  strawberry  may  be  justly  applied  to  the 
Cranberry.  Doubtless,  God  might  have  made  a  more  perfect  berry,  but,  doubtless. 
He  never  did.     Certainly  never  a  more  profitable  one. 

Prof  Taylor  spoke  of  the  "  rot."  He  had  investigated  the  failure  of  the  crop 
from  this  cause  in  New  Jersey,  and  was  satisfied  that  it  resulted  from  the  mode  of 
culture,  chiefly  a  neglect  of  the  preparation  of  the  soil,  or  tampering  with  stale 
phosphate  of  lime.  Plenty  of  clean  sand  and  fresh  water  are  indispensable 
requisites. 

This  is  "Wisconsin  experience.  In  New  Jersey,  should  be  kept  on  later  than 
tenth  of  May.  Water  should  be  let  on  for  a  few  days  when  the  larvae  of  the  moth 
begin  their  depredations.  However,  many  cultivators  may  not  flood  their  grounds 
and  yet  raise  good  crops. 

On  the  sample  tables  were  specimens  of  Japanese  persimmons,  resembling  large 
figs.     President  Gray  read  an  interesting  paper  on 

THE   STRAWBERRY. 

After  a  very  proper  panegyric  on  the  fruit,  and  a  pleasant  reminiscence  of  boy- 
hood's days,  and  the  wild  Strawberry,  he  said  :  "  The  growing  of  the  Strawberry  is 
one  of  the  achievements  of  the  past  few  years.  To-day  we  cultivate  for  profit. 
The  next  generation  will  change  the  standard.  Then  we  shall  go  back,  or  rather 
forward,  to  a  finer  quality  of  smaller  fruit.  Our  present  age  of  gaudy  show  will 
be  followed  by  one  of  merit.  True  inwardness  is  now  certainly  a  misnomer,  for 
we  judge  of  quality  by  outward  appearance.  Very  few  purchasers  of  fruit  would 
select  the  Lady  Apple  instead  of  the  Gloria  Mundi,  though  an  ounce  of  the  one 
has  more  true  inwardness  than  a  pound  of  the  other.  So  also  the  Hovey,  or  New 
Pine,  or  Hooker,  whose  delicacy,  exquisite  flavor,  and  peculiar  aroma,  has  long 
since  given  place  to  such  gross  monstrosities  as  the  Agriculturist,  which  possesses 
none  of  these  fine  qualities.  We  are  good  and  abundant  feeders,  but,  in  the  epicu- 
rean school,  poor  philosophers. 

The  soil  for  this  berry  is  a  clay  loam.  Select  a  spot  which  has  been  well  culti- 
vated the  previous  year.  Lay  off*  the  rows  three  and  a  half  feet  apart,  with  a  one- 
horse  plough,  open  and  back  furrow.  On  this  ridge  set  your  plants,  from  sixteen 
to  eighteen  inches  apart.  In  the  open  furrow,  before  ploughing,  deposit  from  five 
hundred  to  two  thousand  pounds  superphosphate  to  the  acre. 

By  putting  the  labor  and  fertilizers  of  an  acre  on  half  an  acre,  we  will    realize 
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more  dollars  in  fruit,  and   by  more  thorough  cultivation  retain  the  plantation  for 
years. 

If  now  we  allow  each  plant  to  send  out  two  runners,  each  of  which  shall  make 
but  one  plant,  we  will  have  a  uniform  plantation,  and  the  stocks  sufficiently  distinct 
to  be  cultivated  with  the  hoe.     Then  thoroughly  mulch. 

If  a  judicious  selection  of  varieties  has  been  made,  the  fruiting  season  can  be 
prolonged,  and  the  fruit  improved  in  both  quantity  and  quality.  Instead  of  small 
and  unreliable  berries,  they  will  be  larger,  and  find  a  ready  market  at  good  prices. 
The  extra  culture  will  be  more  than  compensated  by  the  extra  size,  and  the  saving 
in  picking  and  extra  price  in  market. 

As  to  varieties.  In  planting  this  year,  I  have  set  the  Triumph  de  Gand,  Colonel 
Cheeney,  Monarch  of  the  West,  Kentucky,  Chas.  Downing,  Boyntou,  No.  30, 
Netheriy.  and  Wilson's  Albany.  G.  F.  NEEDHAM. 

Washington,  D.  C,  June,  1876. 


The   American    Institute    Farmer's    Club. 


At  one  of  the  discussions  of  this  club  recently,  the  New  York  World  reports, 
that  "  cheap  and  good  food  for  cows  was  the  subject  of  a  short  paper  received  from 
A.  W.  Stokes,  Hernando,  Miss.  He  informed  the  club  that  for  years  he  had  kept 
fatter  cows  and  obtained  more  milk  and  butter  for  less  money  than  anybody  else 
he  knew  of.  First — He  sows  peas  broadcast,  three  pecks  to  a  bushel  per  acre,  in 
the  month  of  May,  harrowing  them  in  after  breaking  the  ground  well ;  in  Septem- 
ber pulls  them  up  just  when  a  few  begin  to  dry,  and  makes  hay  out  of  the  vines  and 
peas.  He  gets  4,000  to  5,000  pounds  per  acre  of  hay,  that  is  eaten  by  cattle  and 
horses  as  eagerly  as  if  it  were  the  best  clover.  Pulling  up  is  far  preferable  to 
mowing,  as  cattle  seem  to  like  the  root  better  than  the  tops,  and  it  is  said  to  be 
more  nutritious.  No  manuring  is  necessary,  and  one  acre  in  sowed  peas  is  worth 
six  of  fodder.  Second — The  writer  recommended  cooked  cotton  seed.  He  sets 
two  large  stock  kettles  in  a  brick  furnace  (furnace  costing  three  dollars  to  four 
dollars),  and  with  ten  cents'  worth  of  wood,  the  kettles  being  covered  when  boiling, 
can  cook  one  hundred  pounds  of  cotton-seed  at  a  time,  to  which  is  added,  after 
cooking,  one  bushel  of  wheat  bran  to  two  of  boiled  seed.  The  year  round  he  feeds 
his  milch  cows  on  it  twice  a  day  cheaper  than  anybody  can  feed  them  otherwise, 
and  for  years  has  had  the  fattest  cows  and  the  most  milk  and  butter  of  anybody 
around.  You  can  get  seed  at  thirty  cents  per  hundred  pounds  ;  bran  by  the  ton  at 
seventy-five  cents  to  one  dollar  per  hundred  pounds  would  be  from  fifteen  dollars 
to  twenty  dollars  per  ton  of  two  thousand  pounds.  A  little  salt  added  will 
prevent  the  scours." 

Dr.  Trimble  thought  the  pea  growth  might  be,  as  the  correspondent  claimed, 
good  feed  for  cows,  but  doubted  the  efficacy  of  cotton  seed,  which  he  did  not 
believe  would  produce  good  butter. 

A  member  who  had  eaten  butter  made  from  the  milk  of  cows  fed  on  cotton 
seed  said  it  was  at  the  very  best  but  a  poor  article,  lacking  in  flavor  and  of  a 
white,  disagreeable  color. 
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Mr.  Stokes'  method  cauuct  apply  everywhere,  for  the  prune  cost  of  his  material 
will  vary  with  every  locality.  A  No.  3  or  No.  4  furuace  is  unavoidably  cheap, 
and  ten  cents  a  bushel  for  cotton  seed  is  below  zero  in  most  of  the  markets  South. 
Pulling  up  pea  vines  to  feed  to  cows  is  "robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul,"  and  cotton 
seed  butter  at  best  we  have  always  found  to  be  but  a  makeshift. 

The  next  subject  for  discussion  was  ''A  Plea  for  Cleanliness,"  and  "  came  from 
S.  L.  Curtis,  who  called  the  attention  of  the  club  to  the  importance  of  cleanliness 
and  system  about  farmers'  homes.  A  well-regulated  farm  does  not  always  have  a 
neat  and  systematic  house.  Farmers  look  first  to  the  improvement  of  their  land 
and  last  to  the  making  comfortable  and  cheerful  homes.  One  is  often  struck  in 
travelling  through  the  country  with  the  difference  between  the  systematic  household 
where  there  is  a  place  for  everything  and  everything  in  its  place,  and  the  household 
where  irregularity  prevails,  where  the  household  furniture,  as  well  as  the  out-door 
implements,  show  neglect,  and  where  the  comforts  predominant  in  a  systematic 
home  are  unknown.  System  and  neatness  should  also  reign  in  the  house  yards. 
A  pile  of  wood  here  and  a  heap  of  old  lumber  there,  waiting  a  more  convenient 
season  to  be  stored  in  the  woodhouse,  are  useless  and  very  suggestive  of  laziness  ; 
every  farm  should  have  a  woodhouse  where  the  wood  for  a  year  should  be  stored 
each  autumn.  Other  disgusting  sights  are  often  seen  in  house-yards,  such  as  heaps 
of  ashes,  old  bones,  old  boots,  and  innumerable  other  nuisances,  which  are  allowed  to 
accumulate,  often  breeding  disease.  Whole  neighborhoods  are  often  greatly  alarmed 
by  the  sudden  appearance  of  fevers,  which  are  caused  by  tlie  carelessness  of  a  few, 
or  perhaps  one  household,  who  are  slovenly  in  allowing  old  castaways  to  accumu- 
late, and  especially  those  who  have  no  proper  system  of  drainage.  A  filthy  back 
door  is  sure  to  breed  diseases.  For  the  preservation  of  health,  drainage  should  be 
looked  to  carefully.  A  swill-barrel  at  a  back  door  is  an  institution  that  should  be 
done  away  with.  The  proper  place  for  a  swill-barrel  is  in  the  pig- house,  where  all 
swill,  as  fast  as  it  accumulates,  should  be  placed.  The  rear  of  the  house  should 
be  kept  as  neatly  as  the  front.  System  and  regularity  should  exist  in  the  barns. 
Cattle  are  not  calculated  to  roam  about  a  barn  floor  among  mowing-machines, 
horse-rakes,  scythes,  etc. 

"  Dr.  Jarvis  said  that  Mr.  Curtis  failed  to  touch  a  very  important  point.  Wells 
are  generally  in  close  proximity  to  the  house,  and  when  the  untidiness  alluded  to 
is  allowed,  such  as  throwing  on  the  ground  the  slops  from  the  kitchen,  the  stand- 
ing of  stock  in  the  yard  near  by,  etc.,  etc.,  the  w'ell  becomes  the  drain  for  all  this 
filth,  and  occasions  a  large  percentage  of  the  sickness  complained  of  in  many 
country  places. 

"A  member  replied  that  he  did  not  accept  this  statement  entire,  for  while  wells 
are  in  a  measure  surface  drains,  in  most  cases  the  water  that  reaches  them  has 
become  thoroughly  filtered,  as  going  through  even  ten  feet  of  ground  ought  to 
purify  it 

"President  Ely  argued  with  Dr.  Jarvis,  and  thought  neatness  in  the  vicinity  of 
wells  very  desirable.  He  gave  a  description  of  a  cistern  which  he  had  built,  so 
that  the  water  should  filter  through  brick.  The  cistern  was  lined  with  brick,  and 
through  the  centre  of  it,  dividing  it  in  halves,  was  a  wall  of  brick,  put  up  with  as 
little  cement  as  would  hold  it  together.  Into  one  half  the  water  from  his  house 
is  allowed  to  run,  this,  in  a  short   time,  leaches  through  the  brick  wall  into  the 
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other  side  until  it  finds  its  level.     This  arrangemeut  has  been  tried  a  number  of 
years,  and  is  recoiiimeuded. 

"A  member  sug-i;ested  charcoal,  thrown  into  cisterns,  as  a  cheap  and  sirajjle 
purifier,  aud  another  referred  to  the  old-time  custom,  of  always  keeping  a  trout  iu 
them  fur  the  same  purpose." 


Musco-Enteritis    in  Poultry. 


Editor  Rural  Carolinian  :  In  reply  to  inquiry  on  page  311,  would  say,  the 
probability  is,  from  a  short  description  given  of  the  disease,  that  it  is  not  cholera, 
but  a  form  of  iuflammation  of  the  bowels  known  by  veterinarians,  as  acute  muco 
or  diarrhcetic-enteritis.  As  remedial  measures,  I  would  recommend  the  immediate 
separation  of  the  sick  from  the  healthy,  give  a  change  of  food,  cooked  corn  meal, 
(mush)  boiled  potatoes,  or  other  vegetables,  and  fresh  grass  or  clover.  Give 
plenty  of  pure,  fresh  water  for  them  to  drink,  and  sprinkle  the  places  which  they 
frequent  with  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  (copperas.)  Add  one  ounce 
of  cream  of  tartar,  or  Glauber's  salts,  to  a  quart  of  water,  and  place  near  the  sick 
ones  for  their  drink  ;  or,  if  the  birds  are  suflSciently  valuable  to  pay  for  individual 
treatment,  give  them,  as  soon  as  sickness  is  observed,  three  or  four  teaspoon fuls  of 
one  of  these  solutions,  carefully  opening  the  mouth  and  pouring  it  down.  This 
may  be  repeated  iu  six  or  eight  hours.  Give  an  injection  of  two  or  three  teaspoon- 
fuls  of  the  following  mixture,  three  or  four  times  a  day:  water,  half  pint ;  pow- 
dered starch,  half  ounce;  laudanum,  one  teaspoonful.  A  small  glass  syringe,  suita- 
ble for  this,  can  be  had  at  any  drug  store  for  twenty  five  cents.  Two  doses  of  salts 
are  enough,  but  this  may  be  followed  by  rice  water,  made  by  boiling  half  an  ounce 
of  rice  for  several  hours  in  a  quart  of  water,  which  should  be  kept  constantly  by 
them  for  drink.  The  injections  are  very  important,  and  should  be  continued  till 
a  cure  is  effected. 

The  cause  is  supposed  to  be  too  exclusive  grain  feeding,  or  impurity,  or  want  of 
water.  *  D.  E.  SALMON,  D.  V.  M. 


A  Terrible  Disease. 


We  have  before  alluded  to  the  fatal  disease  that  occasionally  crops  out  in  por- 
tions of  the  Northwest,  and  is  always  traceable  to  the  patient's  having  eaten  rarely- 
cooked  meat  that  was  affected  with  trichinal.  That  our  readers  may  see  to  what 
afflictions  they  are  liable  by  living  so  exclusively  upon  bought  meat,  we  publish 
the  following  from  the  Country  Gentleman,  whose  correspondent  heads  his  article 
Trichinosis,  aud  says  : 

A  few  years  ago  no  one  would  have  known  the  meaning  of  this  term — save  some 
technical  scientist — certainly  no  farmer,  because  we  are  just  beginning  to  realize 
that  it  means  a  horrible  disease.  It  certainly  is  to  be  wished  that  our  learned 
friends  would  not  frighten  us  so  often  with  these  long  words.  Why  uot  call  it 
what  it  is,  the  Pork  distemper  f  And  a  dreadful  distemper  it  is  getting  to  be,  call 
it  by  what  name  we  will,  and  by  none  will  it  smell  sweet,  and  the  sooner  we  know 
all  about  it  and  avoid  it,  the  better. 

Dr.  Sutton,  of  Indiana,  has  made  a  report  describing  in  full  the  symptoms  and 
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mode  of  treatment  of  the  disease,  to  the  ludiaua  State  Medical  Society,  which,  if 
not  pleasant  reading  to  pork-raisers  and  eaters,  is  of  great  moment  to  them  and  the 
general  public — although,  perhaps,  "  pork-eaters  "  is  a  phrase  synonymous  with 
'  general  public."  Dr.  Sutton  says  that,  from  microscopic  examination  of  pork 
killed  in  Southeastern  Indiana,  from  three  to  sixteen  per  cent,  of  the  hogs  are 
affected  with  trichince — the  worm  causing  the  disease  in  man;  that  over  five  millions 
of  hogs  are  slaughtered  and  packed  in  the  "Western  States,  not  including  those 
which  are  put  up  for  family  use  by  the  farmers.  If  four  per  cent,  of  this  pork  is 
diseased,  which  the  report  thinks  a  low  estimate,  then  there  are  two  hundred  and 
twenty-one  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty-four  diseased  hogs  put  annually 
upon  the  market,  in  addition  to  the  wormy  ones  retained  by  the  farmers  on  which 
to  regale  themselves  and  families  ?  Ninety  per  cent,  of  disease  produced  from 
eating  trichinous  pork  appears  either  as  gastro-entefi'itis  (something  horrible  from  its 
being  disguised  in  such  name),  or  as  diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  and  these  diseases 
cause  a  mortality  of  thousands  in  the  United  States  every  year. 

The  young  parasites  are  so  small  as  to  be  quite  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  and 
"  millions  of  them  may  exist,"  says  Prof  Verrill,  "  in  the  flesh  of  a  pig,  without 
producing  any  unusual  appearance  in  the  meat,  sufficient  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion even  of  an  expert,  unless  examined  with  a  powerful  microscope."  If  the 
pork  containing  these  worms  is.  eaten  by  man,  they  become  liberated  in  the  stom- 
ach, and  entering  the  intestines  there  grow  rapidly,  and  become  mature  in  two 
days.  One  ounce  of  pork  may  contain  a  quarter  of  a  million  or  more  of  these 
worms,  which,  as  soon  as  born,  begin  to  eat  and  force  their  way  through  the  mem- 
brane of  the  intestine,  and  into  the  minute  blood  vessels  and  other  organs,  and 
entering  the  circulation,  they  are  carried  by  the  blood  to  the  heart,  thence  to  the 
lungs,  and  then  become  diffused  through  the  whole  system,  causing  an  immense 
amount  of  inflammation  and  irritation,  intense  soreness  and  pain,  and  death  in 
some  cases  occurs  from  the  fifth  to  the  fiftieth  day.  It  was  not  until  Dr.  Zenker, 
of  Dresden,  in  1860,  made  the  surprising  discovery,  that  the  trichina,  which  up  till 
then  had  been  considered  a  harmless  little  animal,  could  cause  the  death  of  a  man, 
that  these  results  became  known  by  farther  investigation,  and  that  to  the  swallow- 
ing of  these  "  worms  that  never  die,"  was  owing  so  many  fevers,  poisoning,  and 
various  diseases  hitherto  ascribed  to  other  causes.  Since  that  time  a  series  of  epi- 
demics of  this  disease  has  occurred  in  Germany,  where  they  eat  more  raw  pork 
than  elsewhere,  and  thou.sands  of  cases  have  been  observed,  and  many  dissections 
taken  place,  and  the  fact  established  beyond  any  doubt  as  to  the  cause.  Numer- 
ous cases  have  since  occurred,  and  are  constantly  occurring  all  over  the  United 
States,  traced  to  eating  rare  done,  or  raw  pork,  principally  ham,  where  the  muscles 
which  these  worms  inhabit  in  their  larval  state  are  most  numerous  :  sausages,  occa- 
sionally roast  pork,  and  pork  that  had  been  boiled  an  hour  or  two,  although  it  is 
supposed  that  a  trichina,  exposed  to  the  boiling  point,  will  die  ;  but  it  is  rarely  that 
the  whole  of  the  meat  cooked  is  exposed  to  this  temperature,  the  inner  parts  not 
unfrequently  coming  on  to  the  table  half,  or  wholly  under  done.  Experiments 
have  shown  that  a  large  piece  of  meat,  which  had  been  put  in  a  kettle  over  a  good 
fire,  after  boiling  half  an  hour,  had  only  partly  cooked  through,  and  had  to  be  cut 
up  and  cooked  as  long  again,  to  reach  a  temperature  sufficient  to  kill  the  trichina 

When  we  realize  that  many  thousand  people,  according  to  Dr.  Sutton's  estimate, 
die  annually  in  the  United  States  from  trichinosis,  and,  perhaps,  as  many  more  are 
suffering  horribly — almost  a  daily  death — from  distempers  engendered  by  the  same 
cause,  it  is  a  matter  of  moment  to  us  farmers  who  produce  and  distribute,  and  eat, 
and  bring  up  our  families  on  pork,  to  see  if  something  cannot  be  done  to  prevent 
such  dire  effects. 

Of  course,  after  these  facts  become  known,  no  sane  person  will  eat  pork  or  meat 
of  any  kind  unless  thoroughly  cooked. 
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ATRONS  OF  Husbandry. 


THE  PATRONS  OF  HUSBANDRY. 

At  first  blush  the  idea  of  a  secret  organ- 
ization numbering  women  not  only  amongst 
its  members,  but  amongst  its  office  holders, 
excites  the  impression  that  it  is  the  advocate 
of  "woman's  rights"  or  woman's  suffrage. 
And  doubtless  this  was  the  thought  tliat  actu- 
ated the  enquirer,  when  in  quite  a  large  audi- 
tory the  first  time  we  ever  presented  the 
claims  of  this  Order  to  the  public,  a  voice 
shouted,  "  what  do  you  want  with  women  in 
a  secret  society  ? "  The  question  might 
easily  and  satisfactorily  be  answered  by  a 
negative  inquiry  in  reply,  "  why  not  have 
women  in  this  association  ? "  But  we  an- 
swered it  then  as  we  do  now. 

First,  we  want  women  in  the  Grange  to 
purify  it,  and  make  it  chaste  and  attractive  to 
the  better  class  of  men,  for  wherever  women 
congregate,  men  are  sure  to  attempt  to  assem- 
ble. And  in  a  mixed  assemblage  of  men  and 
women  of  character,  there  is  always  decency, 
order,  quiet,  and  rectitude  of  conduct. 

Secondly,  we  want  women  in  the  Grange, 
because  we  know  the  association  of  farmers 
is  for  their  peculiar  benefit,  and  all  over  the 
South  there  are  women  who  are  of  necessity 
or  choice  really  and  practically  farmers. 
Then  if  the  Grange  benefits  a  man  who  is  a 
farmer,  why  should  it  not  benefit  a  woman 
who  is  a  farmer  ?  Many  a  woman  since  1865 
has  been  compelled  to  manage  and  control  a 
farm,  because  he  who  once  stood  between  her 
and  this  unpleasant  necessity,  fills  a  soldier's 
grave  in  some  distant  State.  Should  not 
these  widows  be  privileged  to  enjoy  every 
possible  advantage  that  this  organization 
would  have  afforded  their  husbands  had  they 
survived  the  war. 

Thirdly,  we  have  seen  that  the  Grange  is 
peculiarly  a  social  organization,  and  who 
can  possibly  be  in  greater  need  of  social  ad- 
vantages than  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
farmers?  Isolated  and  alone  upon  the  farms, 
too  far  to  walk  to  pay  social  visits,  and  sel- 
dom able  to  ride,  because  the  farmer  never 


sees  a  moment  that  ho  can  stop  a  team,  or 
plough,  to  allow  visiting  by  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ters ;  it  is  a  real  godsend  to  thousands  of 
them  that  this  social  organization  has  been 
established  amongst  them,  with  features 
sufficiently  attractive  to  make  the  farmer  him- 
self join,  and  thus  secure  admission  for  tlie 
female  members  of  his  family. 

Fourthly,  this  organization  is  intended  to 
teach  moral  lessons  to  the  sons  of  farmers, 
and  what  possible  process  can  be  better 
adapted  to  accomplish  this  end  than  by 
having  the  mothers  and  sisters  of  our  farmers' 
sons  accompany  them  to  the  Grange  ? 

The  truth  is,  no  Grange  can  or  will  suc- 
ceed unless  it  has  women  in  it,  and  women 
to  attend  its  sessions  j  and  the  more  promptly 
they  do  attend  the  more  attractive  will  the 
Order  become  to  those  who  are  entitled  to 
membership.  A  Grange  without  women  is 
like  families  without  mothers,  or  men  with- 
out wives,  and  we  need  not  ask  our  readers 
whether  such  families  or  such  men  are  ever 
happy. 

No,  the  Grange  has  no  political  signifi- 
cance in  it  whatever,  and  therefore  inculcates 
no  such  repulsive  ideas  as  "  woman's  suf- 
frage," or  "woman's  rights."  And  the 
voting  or  speaking  done  by  women  in  the 
Grange  has  no  such  significance,  any  more 
than  they  would  have  in  an  association  of 
women  organized  to  help  the  poor  or  visit 
the  sick. 

But  lack  of  space  prevents  our  enlarging 
upon  this  point. 


THE  STATE  GRANGE. 

The  State  Grange  at  its  last  meeting  decided 
to  leave  it  to  the  Master  and  Executive  Com- 
mittee to  determine  when  the  next  session 
should  be  held-  Those  officials  have  decided 
that  it  shall  not  be  until  next  February.  Of 
course  there  were  reasons  for  this  postpone- 
ment. 

First,  the  National  Grange  meets  in  No- 
vember, and  extends  its  session  into  Decem- 
ber. If,  therefore,  the  State  Grange  meets  in 
December,  it  is  so  immediately  after  the  ad- 
journment of  the  National  Grange  that  the 
State  Grange  gets  no  benefit  from  its  delibe- 
rations. 
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Second,  the  Subordinate  Granges  elect  their 
officers  in  December,  and  consequently  a  ses- 
sion of  the  State  Grange  in  December  is  com- 
posed of  Masters  who  will  probably  vacate 
their  offices  in  January  following.  This 
places  their  successors,  who  were  elected  in 
December,  but  not  installed  until  January,  in 
an  awkward  predicament.  A  Master  elected 
in  December  and  installed  in  January,  who 
was  not  at  the  meeting  of  the  State  Grange, 
and  knows  nothing  of  what  was  done  at  the 
National  Grange  in  November  and  December, 
cannot  be  prepared  to  fill  the  Master's  chair 
with  efficiency. 

Third,  whilst  these  objections  induced  the 
Master  and  Executive  Committee  to  postpone 
the  meeting  of  the  State  Grange  'till  after  the 
month  of  December,  they  were  found  to  be 
equally  valid  against  a  January  session.  But 
there  were  no  reasons  why  the  meeting  should 
not  be  in  February.  The  Masters  of  Subor. 
dinate  Granges  are  then  newly  installed,  they 
have  in  their  possession  the  printed  proceed- 
ings of  the  National  Grange,  and  they  have 
the  whole  year  before  them  to  build  up  their 
Granges. 

If  it  be  enquired  why  the  State  Grange 
does  not  meet  before  the  National  Grange, 
it  is  replied,  that  the  Master  and  Executive 
Committee  concluded  the  State  Grange  would 
be  benefitted  more  by  meeting  at  a  time  when 
they  could  receive  the  suggestions  of  the  Na- 
tional Grange,  than  if  they  were  to  meet  at  a 
time  when  they  coukl  not  anticipate  the 
action  of  tiie  National  Grange  upon  any  con- 
stitutional or  other  important  questions  that 
might  be  presented. 

Whilst  the  "Good  of  the  Order"  might 
not  warrant  the  expense  of  an  extra  session 
of  the  State  Grange,  we  feel  assured  that 
much  benefit  would  result  from  a  consulta- 
tion amongst  themselves  this  Fall,  if  as  many 
of  the  Masters  of  the  Subordinate  Granges  as 
would  be  willing  voluntarily  to  meet  in  their 
official  capacity.  On  Tuesday  night  of  Fair 
week  in  November  next,  the  Masters  might 
liold  a  session  in  Columbia  that  would  profit 
the  Order.  This  idea  is  only  thrown  out  as  a 
suggestion,  but  we  would  be  i)!eased  to  hear 
from  the  Masters  upon  the  subject,  either 
privately  or    tlirough    the    columns    of  the 

KURAL. 


NATIONAL  GRANGE  TREASURY. 

On  the  30th  June  last  there  was  in  the 
Treasury  a  surplus  of  $160. 3S  cash.  The 
National  Grange  has  $62,526.25  invested  in 
Government  Bonds,  worth  to-day  about  S70,- 
000  in  Greenbacks.  Of  this  amount  $9,747.54 
stands  to  the  credit  of  several  States,  who 
have  never  drawn  the  donation  made  them, 
at  the  rate  of  $2.50  to  each  Subordinate 
Grange,  by  the  National  Grange  at  its  .session 
in  Charleston,  in  February,  1875-  This  in- 
debtedness taken  from  the  investment  in 
bonds  and  the  cash  deposit  in  the  Treasury, 
would  leave  the  net  assets  of  the  Grange 
$56,578.18. 

During  tlie  quarter  ending  30th  June,  the 
Secretary  received  $2,865  for  one  hundred 
and  ninety-one  dispensations,  showing  one 
liundred  and  ninety-one  Granges  organized 
during  the  quarter.  The  receipt  for  Manuals 
sold,  was  $292.64.  For  song  books,  $360.51. 
For  blank  books,  receipt  books,  and  knives, 
$61.95,  There  were  $206  62  received  from 
various  other  resources  too  numerous  to  item- 
ize. Thus  the  Secretary  received  and  depos- 
ited with  the  Fiscal  Agency  during  the 
quarter,  (making  his  deposit,  as  he  is  required, 
every  week,)  the  sum  of  $3,786.72. 

In  the  Secretary's  office  there  was  used  for 
postage,  $152.79;  for  expressage,  $120.90; 
for  contingent  expenses,  $252.37  ;  for  clerical 
hire,  $730;  for  salary  of  Secretary,  $500,  and 
for  office  rent,  $200,  or  a  total  expenditure  of 
$1,956.06. 

About  one-fourth  of  the  State  Treasurers 
made  their  quarterly  deposits  with  the  Fiscal 
Agency,  aggregating  $4,987.90.  If  these 
officials  are  not  more  prompt  by  October  next, 
we  imagine  there  will  be  some  States  not  rep- 
resented in  the  National  Grange  in  Novem- 
ber next.  It  would  be  well  for  Masters  to 
look  to  this  requirement. 

Against  these  aggregated  deposits  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  National  Grange  and  the 
State  Treasurers,  there  were  drawn  drafts,  lirst 
of  $1,956.06  to  cover  quarterly  expenses  in 
Secretary's  office,  and  tiien  for  printing,  song 
books,  stationery,  tools,  regalia,  etc,  expenses 
of  Executive  Committee,  National  Lecturer, 
salary  of  Worthy  Master  of  National  (J-range, 
and  donations  to  Slate  Granges,  the  sum  of 
$6,058.18,  leaving  the  net  l)alance  of  cash  in 
the  treasury  of  $160.38  as  above  stated. 
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The  National  Grange  at  its  last  meeting 
adjoiirned  witliout  selecting  the  next  place  of 
meeting.  In  this  event  the  Constitution  re- 
quires the  Executive  Committee  to  select 
such  place.  At  their  recent  session  in  Louis- 
ville, they  resolved  to  call  the  National 
Grange  together  on  the  15th  November  next, 
at  Chicago,  111. 

The  National  Executive  Committee,  in  com- 
pliance with  pressing  invitations,  ami  ai)peals 
from  Patron.s  in  every  portion  of  the  United 
States,  will  hold  their  next  (juarterly  meeting 
at  the  C'entennial  Encamjiment  in  Piiiladel- 
phia,  on  Tuesday,  tlie  3d  day  of  October 
next. 


INTERNATIONAL  CO-OPEKATION. 

International  co-operation,  which  means  a 
little  more  than  direct  trade  consummated,  i.s 
a  question  so  vitally  important  to  the  agri- 
culturists of  our  country,  that  we  propose  to 
publish  a  succinct  and  truthful,  but  plain  and 
unreserved  account  of  the  connection  of  the 
Patrons  of  Husbandry  with  this  subject,  and 
show,  without  mincing  matters,  why  it  is  that 
much  more  has  not  been  effected  than  has 
been.  The  National  Grange  seems  to  have 
been  tardy  in  this  matter,  but  their  represent- 
atives, though  moving  slowly,  have  been 
working  cautiously  and  faithfully. 

Scarcely  an  intimation  upon  tliis  subject 
liad  been  entertained  until  tlie  meeting  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Grange 
at  Washington  City,  in  July,  1875,  when  in- 
formation was  received  that  a  deputation 
representing  the  co-operative  societies  of 
England,  were  en  route  for  America,  in  tlie 
interests  of  International  Co-operation.  Du- 
ring the  session  of  the  Executive  Committee 
a  member  of  this  deputation  arrived  in  Wash- 
ington City,  and  was  formally  introduced  to 
the  members  of  the  Committee.  Subse- 
quently, the  remainder  of  the  deputation  ar- 
rived at  New  York,  and  proceeded  at  once 
upon  an  extended  tour  South  and  West, 
meeting  with  members  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee and  of  the  Order  at  Atlanta,  Ga,  New 
Orleans,  La.,  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  and  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  They  imparted  the  information, 
that  an  International  Association  had  been 
organized  in  England,  styled  "The  Missis- 
sippi Valley  Trading  Company,  limited," 
with  the  pioneer  of  this  deputation  as  "  Man- 
aging Director,"  with  authority  to  organize  a 


simihir  company  in  the  United  States  among 
the  Patrons  of  Husbandry :  the  two  compa- 
nies were  to  exist  under  one  title,  with  one 
"Managing  Director"  and  two  Boards  of 
Trustees. 

This  deputation  told  us  of  the  accumulated 
wealth  of  these  Co-operative  Societies,  all  of 
wliich  had  been  gathered  within  forty  years, 
by  adopting  the  practice  of  the  Rochdale 
Pioneer  Society,  of  contributing  a  capital 
with  which  to  establish  a  store,  the  net  pro- 
fits of  which  were  distributed  amongst  the 
customers,  and  not  to  the  stockholders,  these 
latter  only  receiving  a  fixed  interest  upon  their 
investment  in  stock. 

One  of  this  Deputation  told  us,  he  was  the 
President  of  a  Co-operative  Association  that 
had  a  surplus  of  $80,000  then  deposited  in 
hank,  and  only  drawing  two  and  a.  half  per 
cent,  per  annum.  And  that  there  were  scores 
of  other  a.ssociations  similarly  situated.  This 
surplus  money  they  wished  to  invest  in  direct 
trade  with  the  South  and  West.  They  were 
willing  and  able  to  establish  iiiternational 
trade,  and  could  themselves  buy  ships  and 
transport  to  us  their  manufactured  articles, 
and  our  cotton  and  other  products  to  them ; 
but  to  make  this  work  co-operative  would  re- 
quire aid  from  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
Hence  the  organization  of  the  "  Mississippi 
Valley  Trading  Company,"  the  object  of 
which  is  to  create  an  investment  for  that  sur- 
plus capital,  and  to  secure  disposition  of  the 
manufactured  products  of  the  Co-operative 
Societies  of  England. 

Of  course  if  this  is  to  be  a  co-operative  asso- 
ciation, the  profits  accruing  to  the  producers 
and  consumers  of  America  will  be  in  exact 
proportion  to  their  investment  in  it,  or  their 
patronage  to  it.  If  we  contribute  nothing, 
we  profit  nothing;  if  we  co-operate,  we 
reap  a  proportionate  profit.  The  ''  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  Trading  Company  "  is  pro- 
posed to  have  a  capital  of  $25,000,000,  but 
these  English  Co-operative  Societies  agree  to 
furnish  nine-tenths  this  amount  if  we,  (at  first 
proposed  to  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  alone) 
the  producers  of  America,  will  furnish  the  re- 
maining one-tenth  as  a  guarantee,  or  an 
earnest  that  we  will  co-operate  faithfully  and 
with  confidence. 
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This  English  Deputation  stayed  but  a  short 
while  in  America.  They,  however,  left  be- 
hind them  the  "  Managing  Director  "  to  com- 
plete the  organization. 

In  October,  1875,  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  National  Grange  met  in  Louisville, 
Ky.,  and  by  request,  several  interviews  were 
held  by  its  members  with  the  "  Managing 
Director"  of  the  "Mississippi  Valley  Trad- 
ing-Company, limited,"  and  other  friends, 
looking  to  the  development  of  International 
Co-operation. 

But  in  none  of  these  interviews  did  the 
Executive  Committee  meet  in  its  official 
capacity.  It  was  only  the  individual  mem- 
bers and  other  friends  meeting  with  the 
''  Managing  Director,"  to  perfect,  if  possible, 
the  organization  of  the  American  branch  of 
this  International  Association.  Several  such 
sessions  were  held,  and  the  organization  so 
far  completed  as  to  elect  a  Past  Master  of  the 
National  Grange  President,  and  four  out  of 
five  of  the  Executive  Committee,  with  several 
Masters  of  State  Granges,  as  members  of  the 
temporary  Board  of  Trustees. 

These  elections  were  by  acclamation,  and 
with  the  approval  of  the  "  Managing  Direc- 
tor," who  asserted  that  he  had  a  power  of 
attorney,  to  represent  the  English  branch  of 
the  association,  which  made  him  a  sort  of 
high-cockarorum,  whose  dictum  was  the  law, 
and  without  whose  assent  nothing  could  be 
done.  This  feature  of  the  International  con- 
cern did  not  exactly  comport  with  our  Ameri- 
can way  of  transacting  business,  and  excited 
interest  enough  in  this  power  of  attorney  to 
cause  an  investigation.  The  purport  of  the 
papers  was  found  correct,  but  incomplete, 
and  hence  an  unwillingness  was  manifested  to 
proceed  further  with  the  organization  until 
these  papers  were  returned  to  England  for 
correction. 

Meantime  we  objected  to  the  name  of 
the  association.  "  The  Mississippi  Valley 
Trading  Company  "  was  a  sectional  name, 
and  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  were  Na- 
tional. The  "  Managing  Director  "  thought 
the  name  was  fixed  and  could  not  be  altered. 

It  was  also  decided  that  each  Trustee  could 
appoint  in  his  own  State  three  assistants  to  aid 
him   in   procuring  stock.     The    "  Managing 


Director  "  decided  these  appointments  could 
not  be  valid  without  his  approval. 

The  "  Managing  Director  "  then  appointed 
his  son-in-law  as  a  Secretary  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  to  whom  a  salary  had  to  be  paid. 
The  Board  saw  no  necessity  for  this  exercise 
of  nepotism,  especially  as  said  Secretary  was 
about  as  efficient  as  any  other  automaton 
would  have  been. 

The  "'Managing  Director"  next  notified 
the  Board  that  he  had  been  induced  by  the 
urgent  appeals  of  the  English  Board  to  ac- 
cept his  office  for  the  "  short  space  of  five 
years,"  (these  are  his  own  words)  at  the 
moderate  salary  of  six  hundred  pounds,  which 
is  three  thousand  dollars  in  gold  per  annum. 
But  as  living  was  more  expensive  in  America 
than  in  England,  he  expected  a  larger  salary 
from  the  American  Branch. 

About  this  time  the  "  Managing  Director  " 
delivered  an  address  to  the  public,  (probably 
fifty  citizens,  most  of  whom  were  commercial 
men,)  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  which  he  has  been 
pleased  to  say  was  "commended to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  citizens  of  Louisville"  by  a  por- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  which  is  not 
so.  They  did  issue  a  card  of  invitation  to  the 
public  to  come  and  hear  the  speech,  because 
they  presumed  it  was  to  have  been  upon  the 
subject  then  so  interesting  to  every  one  of 
them.  Suffice  it  to  say  the  speech  came  ofi", 
and  every  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
was  heartily  ashamed  of  it. 

It  was  not  until  about  this  time  that  tee 
began  to  enquire  about  the  antecedents  of  this 
''  Managing  Director,"  and  were  credibly  in- 
formed he  was  an  Englishman,  as  his  shibbo- 
leth revealed,  but  had  lived  many  years  in 
Boston  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  ;  that  he 
had  been  a  practising  physician  elsewhere ; 
that  since  the  war  he  had  been  a  member  of 
the  Colorado  Legislature,  and  also  a  member 
of  the  Louisiana  Warmouth  Legislature,  per- 
haps the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means  ;  and  a  friend  and  co-laborer  with 
Governor  Kellogg,  until  Kellogg  refused  to 
give  him  office,  and  then  he  became  his  dead- 
liest foe. 

At  once  we  determined  to  wash  our  liands  of 
all  such  association,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Grange 
came  to  the  same  conclusion,  as  if  by  intui- 
tion. 

They  did  not,  however,  abandon  the  idea  of 
International  Co-operation,  but  drafted  a 
series  of  rules  for  retail  co-operative  stores, 
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wliich  they  submitted  to  tlie  National  Grange 
for  their  approval,  believing  that  their  gene- 
ral adoption  would  result  in  the  establish- 
ment of  wholesale  co-operative  stores,  the 
uecessary  outgrowth  of  which  would  be  suc- 
cessful international  trading.  The  National 
Grange  approved  these  rules,  and  with  a  view 
to  utilize  them,  requested  the  Worthy  Master 
of  the  National  Grange  to  use  every  efl'orl  to 
procure  and  disseminate  such  additional  in- 
formation upon  the  subject  of  co-operation  as 
in  his  judgment  might  be  deemed  for  the  good 
of  the  Order. 

Fervently  impressed  that  it  is  through  the 
channel  of  co-operative  stores  alone  that  the 
Patrons  of  Husbandry  are  to  realize  the  bene- 
fits resulting  from  co-operation,  the  Executive 
Committee  sent  a  commissioner  to  P^nglaud, 
as  a  pioneer,  to  prepare  the  way  for  inaugu- 
rating a  scheme,  which,  if  successful,  will 
result  in  establishing  a  permanent  system  of 
international  co-operation  between  the 
Patrons  of  Husbandry  of  America  and  co- 
operators  of  England.  The  result  of  this 
mission  we  will  make  known  to  our  readers 
in  our  next  issue. 

The  importance  of  the  subject,  and  the 
necessity  of  having  our  readers  correctly  in- 
formed as  to  why  greater  progress  has  not 
been  made  towards  the  co-operation  between 
the  producers  of  America  and  the  Co-opera- 
tive Societies  of  England,  is  our  only  excuse 
for  this  lengthy  article. 


GRANGE  INQUIRIES  AND  ANSWERS. 

"Has  a  Grange  the  right  of  legislation  in 
the  matter  of  its  own  dues  ?" 

Answer.  "  No.  The  minimum  of  regular 
monthly  dues  from  a  member  to  his  Subordi- 
nate Grange  is  set  by  Article  7,  Section  1,  of 
the  Constitution.  The  Grange  may  increase 
this  due  if  they  desire  it,  but  that  is  a  privi- 
lege seldom  asked  for.  The  question  almost 
invariably  is,  "Can  we  lower  the  dues?" 
Well,  this  monthly  due  cannot  be  diminished, 
but  it  may  be  increased  if  the  Grange  so  de- 
termines. 

The  quarterly  dues  of  a  Subordinate  to  the 
State  Grange,  and  of  the  State  to  the  National 
Grange,  are  fixed  by  this  same  Section  7  of 
the  Constitution,  and  can  be  neither  increased 
nor  diminished  by  any  power  save  a  Consti- 
tutional majority  of  the  State  Granges. 

Inquiry.   ''  Is  the  Master's  decision  final  ?" 

Ansu-er.  If  it  be  a  question  of  law  or  usage, 
the  Master's  decision  in  the  Grange  is  abso- 
lute, and  must  be  obeyed.  On  such  questions 
a  member  cannot  appeal  to  his  Grange  and 
reverse  the  decision  of  the  Master ;  though 
the  Grange  may  appeal  to  the  State  Grange 


against  the  ruling  of  a  Master  and  have  his 
ruling  upset. 

Inquiry.  "  Can  the  Master  of  a  Subordinate 
Grange  ever  be  compelled  to  appeal  from  the 
action  of  his  own  Grange  against  his  own  de- 
cisions?" 

Anm-cr.  We  think  not,  for  reasons  a.ssigned 
in  the  above  answer  to  the  inquiry,  "Is  the 
Master's  decision  final  ?" 

Inquiry.  "  What  has  become  of  the  by-laws 
the  Master  and  Executive  Committee  were  to 
publish  for  the  benefit  of  Sub-Granges  ?" 

Answer.  They  have  been  printed  in  a  small 
pamphlet  with  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws 
of  the  National  Grange,  and  are  in  the  hands 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Grange,  for  dis- 
tribution, if  not  already  distributed.  Write 
him  for  a  copy  and  study  them  when  you  get  it. 


IN  MEMORY  OF  COL.  A.  .T.  LAWTON, 
BLACK  SWAMP  GRANGE. 

Since  our  last  meeting,  our  brother,  Colonel 
A.  J.  Lawton,  died,  in  the  86th  year  of  his 
age.  Like  the  fully  ripened  grain,  he  was 
ready  for  the  sickle,  yet  we  mourn  his  death, 
as  we  will  never  again  welcome  him  in  our 
meetings,  never  more  liear  his  voice  in 
counsel- 

Our  deceased  brother  was  no  ordinary 
man.  A  native  of  this  community,  and 
spending  all  of  his  days  here,  he  has  been  a 
part  and  parcel  of  it,  and  his  life  has  been 
seen  and  read  of  all  men,  while  faithfully 
serving  his  generation,  both  in  Church  and 
State.  In  the  eventful  period  of  the  history 
of  South  Carolina,  A.  D.  1830,  to  him  in 
part,  as  a  trustworthy  servant,  was  committed 
the  interest  of  St.  Peter's  Parish,  and  her 
confidence  proved  to  be  well  reposed.  While 
in  the  vigor  of  manhood  he  professed  religion 
and  for  more  than  a  half  century  showed 
him.self  a  consistent  follower  of  Christ,  filling 
the  office  of  Deacon  of  the  Black  Swamp 
Baptist  Church,  even  to  the  day  of  his  death. 
Colonel  Lawton  was  an  agriculturist,  a  cul- 
tivator, a  Patron  of  Husbandry,  and  to  the 
cause  of  agriculture  he  gave  his  energy  and 
persevering  industry.  His  labors  were  liber- 
ally rewarded,  for  his  home  was  noted  for  its 
noble  hospitality  and  good  cheer.  Let  us, 
therefore,  keep  his  character  before  us  as  an 
example  worthy  of  imitation,  and  be  it 

Resolved,  That,  in  the  death  of  Colonel 
Lawton  this  Grange  has  been  sorely  bereaved. 

Resolved,  That  a  blank  page  on  our  Minutes 
be  inscribed  and  dedicated  to  his  memory. 

Resolved,  That  a  day  be  set  apart  for  plant- 
ing a  memorial  tree  on  our  brother's  grave. 
Pierre  Robert,  Secretary. 

SouTHWOOD  Smith,  Master. 

Black  Swamp  Orange. 
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HINTS  FOR  THE  MONTH. 

Happiness  in  this  life  consists  more  in  the 
anticipation  of  pleasure  than  in  its  actual  pos- 
session or  enjoyment.  And  just  so  it  is  with 
the  farmer's  rest  or  his  idle  time  on  the  farm. 
We  all  look  forward  to  August  as  the  com- 
paratively idle  month  of  the  year,  hut  we 
speak  the  sentiments  of  all  practical  men 
when  we  say  there  is  no  idle  time  for  the 
farmer.  August  is  a  month  of  comparative 
rest  and  leisure  from  the  monotonous  routine 
of  ploughing  and  hoeing,  but  this  is  only  a 
sort  of  relaxation  that  enables  us  to  attend 
the  more  vigorously  to  other  kinds  of  farm 
work. 

Late  cotton,  however,  will  yet  need  and  re- 
ceive a  dressing  with  three  or  four  shallow 
sweep  furrows.  At  this  ploughing  we  have 
usually  sown  our  early  oats,  and  from  them 
invariably  reap  the  heaviest  crop.  Unless 
the  farmer  has  stock,  however,  and  especially 
sheep,  we  think  it  questionable  whether  oats 
should  be  sown  so  early.  They  will  come  up 
in  September,  and  if  October  and  November 
be  seasonable  months,  they  will  grow  half  as 
high  as  the  cotton  and  "  stool,"  and  perhaps 
joint,  which  renders  them  liable  to  be  killed 
by  the  cold  of  winter.  Sheep,  though,  can  be 
pastured  in  a  cotton  field  upon  forward  oats, 
with  great  benefit  to  the  oats,  and  no  injury 
to  the  cotton.  Then  we  advise  farmers  who 
own  sheep,  to  .sow  their  oat  crop  on  cotton 
land  that  can  be  ploughed  in  August. 

"Fodder  pulling"  is  the  heaviest  work  of 
this  month.  In  most  of  the  Cotton  States  the 
plan  is  to  await  the  partial  ripening  of  the 
corn,  and  then  strip  off  the  blades,  cure  and 
bundle  for  long  forage.  There  is  no  better 
jirovender  for  plough  animals  than  corn 
fodder,  but  it  is  the  conviction  of  many  suc- 
cessful farmers  that  the  excellency  of  the 
fodder  is  just  about  equal  to  the  depreciation 
of  the  corn. 

If  the  corn  is  in  the  "  dough  state,"  the 
blades  are  full  of  sap,  and  when  cured  are 
wholesome,  fattening  provender.  But  is  not 
the  corn  caused  to  shrink  and   lose  wliat  the 


fodder  has  gained  in  value  ?  We  have  never 
tested  the  experiment,  and  can  only  remind 
our  readers  that  they  who  plant  largely  of 
corn  should  experiment  on  this  point.  Pull- 
ing, caring  and  hoeing  fodder  is  a  tedious, 
troublesome  job,  that  costs  heavily,  and  if  it 
is  done  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  corn  crop, 
economy  suggests  we  should  pull  no  fodder, 
for  a  large,  round,  plump  ear  of  'corn  is  as 
easily  gathered  as  a  shrivelled  one.  Oat  straw, 
ppa  vines,  crab  grass,  clover  and  rag  weed, 
will  each  and  all  supply  us  with  a  most  ad- 
mirable substitute  for  corn  fodder.  One  acre 
of  millet,  sorghum,  or  corn,  heavily  manured 
and  drilled  thickly  in  two  feet  beds,  and 
ploughed  once,  will  make  more  good  fodder 
than  ten  acres  of  corn  grown  in  the  usual 
way.  Then,  readers,  count  the  cost  of  making 
these  crops,  and  if  "  pulling  fodder"  is  an  ex- 
pensive operation,  quit  it  at  once.  "  A 
penny  saved  is  a  penny  made,"  should  be 
every  farmer's  motto. 

The  present  has  been  a  year  of  varied  ex- 
perience. Its  winter  months  were  warm, 
spring  cold  and  wet,  early  summer  cool 
enough  for  spring,  and  a  large  grain  crop  to 
harvest  when  the  summer  crops  needed  the 
farmer's  presence  and  labor,  increased  the 
difficulties  ;  but  the  cotton  or  money  crop^has 
been  laid  by,  and  whether  good,  bad  or  indif- 
ferent, it  should  have  every  attention  paid  it 
until  it  has  left.the  farmer's  hands.  Prepare, 
therefore,  for  its  harvesting.  Get  the  baskets 
and  sacks  ready  at  once,  clean  up  about  the 
gin  house,  repair  the  press,  and  have  all 
things  ready,  when  cotton  picking  begins,  to 
gin,  and  pack  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  sell 
or  ship  as  soon  as  possible. 

Early  sales  in  a  home  market  we  believe  to 
be  the  best  policy  for  the  average  farmer, 
and  especially  so  this  centennial  jubilee,  po- 
litical election  year,  when  doubtless  roguery, 
burglary  and  arson  will  claim  a  full  share  of 
public  attention.  We  are,  however,  antici- 
pating, though  it  is  well  to  be  forewarned. 

If  tiiere  be  a  leisure  time  this  month  it  is 
the  best  season  for  sprouting  old  lands  to  de- 
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strov  such  pests  as  sassafras  and  the  persiiu- 
inoii.  Fence  corners  may  be  raked  out  and 
nuich  manure  can  be  composted  on  the 
farm. 

Hv.uione  suggests  that  all  rank  weeds  should 
be  turned  under,  or  cut  down  and  composted, 
all  densely  shaded  places  should  be  scraped, 
and  the  whitewash  brush  used  freely  about 
the  premises.  Thousands  of  dollars  are  an- 
nually spent  for  quinine  and  other  antiseptic 
medicines  that  might  be  saved,  if  farmers 
would,  in  time,  look  about  them,  and  remove 
the  causes'of  disease  which  lie  around  on  all 
sides.  An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a 
pound  of  cure.  Remember  this,  and  imme- 
diately take  steps  to  prevent  that  unwelcome 
chill  that  will  make  your  teeth  clatter  like 
an  empty  wagon  over  a  rough  road  before  the 
end  of  September. 

If  you  failed  to  secure  a  stand  of  turnips  in 
July,  (see  our  article  on  turnips  in  July 
RuRAi,,)  sow  again  any  lime  during  August, 
the  earlier  the  better.  Sow  the  seed  abun- 
dantly, cover  lightly,  and  press  with  the  hoe 
or  roller.  Easy  work  to  thin  out  if  the 
plants  come  up  too  thickly. 

The  vegetable  garden  should  be  looked 
after,  and  cabbages  for  winter  use  set  out,  and 
the  second  crop  of  Irish  potatoes  planted,  if 
not  planted  earlier.  If  showers  are  fre- 
quent, almost  any  kind  of  vegetables  can  be 
planted,  and  a  repaying  crop  gathered  before 
frost. 

Stock  will  begin  to  need  attention  and  extra 
feed  as  the  natural  grasses  and  weeds  are  get- 
ting tough  and  bitter.  Salt  heavily  and  give 
a  teaspoonful  of  sulphur,  mixed  with  salt, 
to  each  head  of  stock,  cattle,  sheep  and 
plough  stock,  three  times  a  week,  to  drive  ofl" 
vermin. 


A  STUBBORN  FACT. 

Nothing  is  more  practically  true  than  that 
farmers  everywhere  are  hewers  of  wood  for 
the  speculative  world.  They  plod  along  from 
year's  end  to  year's  end  with  a  stoical  indi- 
viduality that  is  truly  amazing.  Every  one 
struggles  with  patience  and  pertinacity  against 
wind  and  weather,  obstacles  human  and 
divine,  to  reap  the  rewards  of  his  labors 
never  for  a  moment  thinking  of  his  neighbor 


or  the  outside  world,  unless,  perchance,  he 
meets  a  farmer  friend,  and  then  he  asks,  auto- 
matically, "  how's  yr  crop  ?"  But  a  consider- 
ation concerning  the  aggregated  crop  of  iiis 
fellows  he  never  seems  to  entertain.  Farmers 
nowhere  concert  together  to  watch  the  grow- 
ing crop,  and  calculate  in  anticipation  the 
probable  yield  and  the  consequent  average 
price.  This  is  brain  work,  and  hence  is  left 
for  others  to  develop. 

When  we  see  in  the  newspapers  the  words 
"  Cotton  Exchange,"  "Corn  Exchange,"  or 
"Wheat  Exchange,"  it  never  crosses  our 
mind  that  there  is  an  association  of  farmers. 
Not  at  all,  but  the  reverse — the  sure  absence 
of  farmers.  During  the  past  four  months 
these  corporations  have  had  reported  to  them 
by  the  farmers  the  area  and  condition  of  the 
crops;  cui  bono/  Certainly  not  for  the  farm- 
ers, but  for  the  benefit  of  tho.se  who  speculate 
invariably  to  the  detriment  of  the  producer. 
If  we  are  not  credited  or  understood,  let  one 
of  our  commercial  exchanges  speak  for  itself. 

It  says:  "  It  will  be  noticed  that  cotton 
has  risen  a  trifle  during  the  week.  There  is 
so  much  'short'  and  '  long'  selling  of  cotton, 
that  prices  are  governed  as  much  by  the  needs 
of  brokers  as  by  actual  supply  and  demand. 
The  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  has  ju.st 
held  its  annual  meeting  and  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  shows  that  tlie  '  future  '  sales  at  the 
Exchange  during  the  year  cover  7,819,900 
bales — nearly  double  the  actual  crop." 

There  it  is.  Speculators  have  bought  and 
sold  twice,  yes,  we  would  sooner  believe,  ten 
times  as  many  bales  of  cotton  as  were  grown 
during  the  year.  The  same  can  be  said  of 
wheat,  and  corn,  or  any  other  staple  product. 

Do  not  farmers  everywhere  see  that  the 
information  they  communicate  is  u.sed  to 
their  injury  by  those  to  whom  they  give  it? 
And  so  reliable  does  this  information  appear 
that  the  recipients  venture  to  publish,  to  the 
fractional  part  of  an  acre,  the  area  planted. 

But  when  farmers  publish  any  report  that 
looks  to  the  improvement  of  their  own  con- 
dition, for  instance,  that  the  present  price  of 
cotton  does  not  repav  for  production,  not  a 
word  of  it  is  credited.  One  of  these  same 
commercial  bulletins  says: 

"  We  believe,  too,  that  there  has  been  a 
good  deal  of  exaggeration  in  the  current  talk 
at  the  South  about  the  unprofitableness  of 
cotton  raising.     The  same  cry  has  been  heard 
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every  year  since  the  close  of  the  war,  and  yet, 
in  the  face  of  steadily  declining  markets  the 
acreage  has  been  increased  year  by  year,  until 
it  is  now  greater  than  ever  before. 

In  view  of  these  facts  tlie  question  will  be  j 
asked,  when  will  the  bottom  be  reached?  If 
successive  declines  fail  to  check  production, 
what  reason  have  we  for  believing  that  the 
crops  will  not  go  on  steadily  increasing  until 
cotton  sells  for  11,  10,  9  cents  a  pound?  That 
production  will  greatly  increase  in  the  near 
future,  until  a  5,000,000  bale  crop  will  be 
deemed  a  small  one,  we  have  no  doubt." 

Do  farmers  see  any  consolation  in  this  fea- 
ture of  the  case,  which  is  the  fixed  opinion 
to-day  of  the  commercial  world?  If  they  do, 
let  them  continue  in  their  co-operative  efforts 
to  enlighten  speculators  at  a  vital  cost  to 
themselves,  and  receive  condolence  from  the 
following  thought,  which  is  a  reported  conclu- 
sion of  one  of  these  enquiring  exchanges. 

"  Prices  for  a  time  may  fall  abnormally 
low,  but  we  see  no  reason  why  6d  in  Liver- 
pool and  12  cents  in  New  York  should  not  be 
about  the  average  range  for  years  to  come." 


PROGRESS. 

On  all  sides  it  is  heard  and  seen  that  we 
live  in  a  progressive  age.  Onward  and  up- 
ward we  move  as  time  rolls  on,  and  perfection 
is  the  aim  in  everything.  Science  is  applied 
to  roguery  as  well  as  to  morals.  Agriculture, 
as  well  as  mechanics,  is  developing  a  skill,  a 
science,  that  dazzles  our  comprehension.  The 
tiny  sickle  is  no  longer  our  reaphook,  but  the 
powerful  harvester  cuts  the  golden  grain  at 
the  rate  of  twenty  acres  a  day.  The  average 
cotton  planter  is  ashamed  to  say  he  cannot 
make  two  bales  where  one  was  made  only  a 
score  of  years  ago.  The  hod-carrier  has  been 
relieved  of  his  burthen,  whilst  the  derrick 
and  the  steam  engine  elevate  and  deposit 
great  blocks  of  granite  with  as  much  ease  and 
accuracy  as'the  mechanic  lays  a  single  brick. 

Steam  is  universally  superseding  horse- 
power, and  the  railroads  are  substituting  time 
for  space,  and  in  turn  anniliilating  time.  Nor 
is  the  end  yet  reached.  Every  year  developes 
something  more  wonderful  than  was  known 
the  year  before.  Nothing,  however,  has  so 
excited  our  wonder,  and  so  impressed  us  with 
the  progressiveness  of  the  age,  as  a  recent 
railroad  excursion  from  Jersey  City,  opposite 
New  York,  to  San  Francisco. 


The  train,  with  sixteen  passengers,  each  of 
whom  paid  five  hundred  dollars  for  the  trip, 
with  a  week's  board  in  San  Francisco,  left 
Jersey  City  and  ran  to  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  a  dis- 
tance of  four  hundred  and  forty-four  miles, 
without  a  single  stop,  meantime  crossing  the 
heavy  mountain  grade  over  the  Alleghanies, 
and  averaging  forty-five  miles  an  hour 
throughout  the  distance.  This  train  ascended 
grades  of  near  one  hundred  feet  to  the  mile 
at  the  rate  of  thirty-five  miles  to  the  hour. 

From  Pittsburg  to  Chicago  the  same  rate 
of  speed  was  kept  up,  and  from  <Jlucago  to 
Omaha,  a  distance  of  nearly  five  hundred 
mile.s,  the  run  was  made  in  eleven  hours  and 
one  minute.  Whilst  the  train  would  fre- 
quently run  a  mile  a  minute  it  would  some- 
times make  two  miles  in  less  than  two  min- 
utes, and  once  it  ran  two  miles  and  a  half  in 
two  minutes. 

The  entire  distance  of  nearly  thirty-four 
hundred  miles  was  accomplished  in  less  than 
eighty-four  hours,  including  twenty  stoppages, 
and  eight  changes  of  engines.  Leaving  New 
York  Thursday  morning  before  dayligbt,  the 
train  reached  San  Francisco  in  time  on  Sun- 
day for  the  passengers  to  brush  up  and  attend 
morning  service,  which  we  hope  they  did, 
and  returned  fervent  thanks  for  their  safe 
arrival,  for  had  that  train  ''jumped"  the 
track,  broken  an  axle,  or  had  any  other  acci- 
dent, there  would  not  have  been  left  frag- 
ments enough  to  make  sixteen  coffins  ;  Jiow- 
ever,  in  this  event  the  sixteen  bodies  could 
have  been  put  into  one  coffin. 

A  little  more  perfection  in  railroad  man- 
agement, and  the  telegraph  may  be  dispensed 
with,  for  it  will  be  quicker  and  more  satisfac- 
tory for  a  man  to  carry  his  own  messages. 

We  hope  to  live  to  see  the  time  when  steam 
engines  will  carry  passengers  and  freight.over 
well  McAdamized  roads,  up  hill  and  down 
hill,  across  the  country,  in  any  and  every  di- 
rection, at  a  speed  of  twenty  miles  an  hour  as 
easily  as  the  railroad  train  now-a-days  runs  a 
mile  in  two  minutes.  Railroads  will  then  be 
kept  exclusively  for  passengers  and  express, 
and  the  ordinary  .schedule  time  will  be  sixty 
miles  every  hour. 

Why  should  this  not  be  the  case?  The 
distance   from  sucli  a  goal  is  not  half  so   far 
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our  present  attainments  are  from  the  start-     L'^ebrnary,  i.*,  in  onr  jndgment,  labor  lost,  and 


ing  point  of  forty  year?  ago.  We  hope,  more- 
over, to  see  the  time  wiien  a  single  steam 
engine,  with  four  hands,  \vnll  subsoil  for  ns, 
:ind  plant  and  cultivate,  and  harvest,  and  pre- 
pare and  haul  to  market  the  products  from 
two  hundred  acres  of  land,  which  we  will  sell, 
pocket  the  proceeds,  and  ride  home  on  the 
engine.  And  why  siiould  we  not  ?  for  this  is 
an  age  of  progress. 

THRESHING    GRAIN. 

There  isnothing  on  the  average  Southern 
farm  tiiat  evinces  more  progress  than  the  sim- 
ple thre-ihing  of  our  small  grain.  Before  the 
v.-ar  the  grain  after  harvest  was  invariably 
hauled  to  the  gin  house,  and  there  stacked 
until  the  crop  was  laid  by.  When  all  things 
were  in  order  for  the  threshing,  the  gin  head 
was  set  aside,  and  in  its  place  was  stationed 
the  thresher,  to  be  driven  by  the  gin  band. 
The  straw  was  shoved  out  of  the  window,  or 
door,  and  the  grain  and  chaif  had  every  ounce 
to  be  gathered  up  and  run  through  a  fan  pro- 
pelled by  human  muscle. 

How  is  it  now?  The  grain  is  left  shocked 
in  the  field  till  all  is  ready,  and  as  fast  as  it  is 
hauled,  it  is  threshed  by  steam,  either  in  the 
field  or  at  a  convenient  place  on  the  premises, 
so  the  straw  can  be  housed  as  threshed,  and 
tlie  grain  is  thrown  directly  into  tlie  bag  by 
the  thresher,  while  the  chaff  is  blown  in 
another  direction  by  this  almost  intelligent 
piece  of  machinery. 

Oitr  threshing  friends  should,  however,  re- 
member there  is  one  serious  impediment  yet 
in  the  way.  The  farmer  has  tlie  thresher's 
team  always  to  feed,  that  never  works  a  min- 
ute for  him,  and  this  can  be  avoided.  In 
England  the  threehermen  never  carry  a  team 
with  them,  but  make  tiie  engine  haul  the 
thresher  from  farm  to  farm  Can  we  ever 
hope  to  see  this  done  in  the  South  ?  If  so, 
we  must  greatly  improve  our  roads,  for  no 
eriijine  that  is  made  could  now  travel  them.  .        ■    ,    ,    j. 

We  should  show  as  much  progress  in  harvest-    prevents  the  team  becoming  jaded,   for  this 

very  alternation  from  soft  to  hard  walking  is 
a  sort  of  respite  to  the  animal. 

A  second   palpable  reason  is,  that  always 


more  than  lost.  Subsequent  to  that  time  we 
.so  seldom  have  anv  freezing  weather  that  the 
land  lies  as  turned,  only  to  be  melted  and  run 
together  by  Spring  rains,  and  to  be  baked  by 
the  burning  sun.  If  turned,  however,  in 
September  or  October,  the  sod  disintegrates 
from  the  gradually  increasing  cold,  and  with 
no  sun  to  bake  it,  if  kept  free  from  the  hoof 
of  animals,  will  remain  pulverulent  through 
the  winter,  and  in  good  condition  for  Spring 
ploughing  and  cultivation.  We  have  ploughed 
clay  lands  in  October  that  worked  well  next 
year.  We  have  ploughed  adjoining  lands  in 
February  that  were  hard  as  bone  by  April. 
This  has  been  our  experience.  Who  will  test 
it  and  report  result  ? 

But  when  we  speak  of  ploughing,  what  kind 
of  implement  is  suggested  to  do  the  work?  Is 
it  a  one-horse  blunt  shovel  or  a  wooden  stock, 
made  by  some  jack-leg,  who  called  anything 
a  plough  that  had  handles,  foot,  and  a  team, 
put  together  so  as  to  resemble  a  plow?  And 
this  is  the  kind  of  tool  most  of  our  farmers 
now-a-days  allow  to  be  u.-^ed  on  their  farms  ; 
but  we  mean  no  such  implement. 

Fall  ploughing,  we  believe,  should  be  done 
with  the  best  patent  turning  ploughs,  and 
any  land  even  moderately  undulating  should 
be  turned  by  a  swivel  or  hillside  plough. 
Our  reasons  for  believing  this  are  manifold, 
drawn  from  experience,  but  one  or  two,  that 
every  farmer  can  appreciate,  are  given. 

A  swivel  plough  always  turns  the  slice  the 
same  way  and  leaves  no  water  furrow,  and 
consequently  the  lead  horse  of  the  team  going 
in  one  direction  walks  in  the  last  furrow,  and 
I  the  off  iiorse  out  on  hard  ground.  When 
they  return  their  places  are  reversed,  and  the 
lead  horse  is  this  time  on  hard  ground  and 
the  off  horse  in  the  furrow.     This  alternation 


ing  as  in  threshing.  But  to  harvest  scientifi- 
cally, we  should  seed  more  carefully,  and 
upon  this  subject,  we  will  have  something 
to  sav  in  our  next. 


FALL  PLOUGHING. 
If  any  benefit  is  to  result  from  Fall  or  Win- 
ter ploughing  to  a  Southern  farm,  the  time  is 
near  at  hand  when  it  should   be  done.     To 
postpone  turning  the  stubble  till  January  or 


turning  the  slice  down  hill  not  only  covers 
the  stubble  more  thoroughly,  but  the  team 
and  plowman  both  being  materially  aided 
by  gravity,  are  enabled  to  do  the  work  with 
le.ss  effort  than  by  turning  a  furrow  first  down 
hill  and  tlien    up   hill.     Any   one  entering  a 
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field  that  has  been  ploughed  in  the  ordinary 
way,  first  a  furrow  down  hill  and  then  one  up 
hill,  can  in  a  moment  see  that  the  furrows 
thrown  down  the  hill  have  much  more  com- 
pletely turned  the  sod  and  covered  the  stub- 
ble, and  to  an  experienced  farmer  this  thing 
is  observable  ar^  far  as  the  eye  can  see  that  the 
field  has  been  ploughed,  and  is  often  perceptible 
to  the  ploughman  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
succeeding  crop. 

But  we  are  met  with  the  objection  that 
sandy  lands  do  not  need  turning,  and  clay 
land  should  only  be  "  flushed,"  to  prevent 
baking.  All  a  mistake.  Any  land  that  has 
a  vegetable  growth  upon  it  should  be  turned 
deep  enough  to  completely  cover  that  growth; 
and  while  sandy  land  may  not  need  subsoiling 
(which  we  do  not  admit  unless  it  has  been 
well  underdrained),  we  never  saw  a  piece  of 
clay  land  so  poor  that  a  genuine  upturning  in 
the  Fall  would  not  benefit.  The  fault  antici- 
pated lies  with  us,  and  not  with  the  deep  turn- 
ing. We  may  turn  a  piece  of  clay  land  so  as 
to  get  the  surface  soil  entirely  under,  and  the 
clay  on  top-  At  planting  time  we  scratch 
this  clay  and  sow  the  seed,  and  because  an 
abundant  crop  does  not  follow,  we  condemn 
the  system  of  turning  clay  lands.  If  we  had 
done  our  duty  that  clay  surface  would  have 
been  thoroughly  pulverized  before  planting, 
and  then  heavily  manured,  and  the  greatest 
anticipated  results  would  have  followed. 

The  truth  is,  we  Southern  farmers  know 
but  little  aboutploughing  any  way.  Wescratch 
and  tickle  the  land  and  call  it  ploughing,  and 
never  do  plough  as  farmers  should. 

We  know  there  are  many  grave  reasons  for 
this  ignorance,  most  of  which  suggest  them- 
selves to  us  in  the  discussion  of  this  question 
as  unavoidable  impediments  in  the  way  of 
progressive  farming.  First,  lands  are  so  cheap 
and  abundant  that  our  childrens'  children  can 
purchase  them  easier  than  reclaim  them.  Sec- 
ond, our  labor  is,  and  always  was  accustomed 
to  the  skimming  process,  and  cannot  be  tauglit 
anything  else-  Third,  we  are  too  poor  to  in- 
vest in  improved  implements,  and  must  not 
buy  what  we  can  make  at  home.  Fourth, 
every  man  in  this  country  is  free  to  think  and 
act  as  he  pleases  in  the  management  of  his 
own  affairs,  and  this  innate  idea  makes  every 


Southern  farmer  think  he  is  as  good  a  farmer 
as  anybody,  and  he  will  neither  take  advice 
from  his  neighbor  nor  profit  by  reading  agri- 
cultural papers.  These  and  many  other  rea- 
sons could  be  justly  assigned  as  objections  to 
our  expending  time,  labor,  and  money  in  im- 
proving our  lands  by  thorough  and  deep  Fall 
ploughing,  every  one  of  which  would  fall  to 
the  ground  if  we  were  the  philosophers  we 
claim  to  be. 

Basing  our  views  upon  experience,  we  ven- 
ture the  advice  to  those  of  our  readers  who 
manage  their  own  farms,  pay  wages  for  labor, 
or  own  their  own  plough  animals,  to  begin  at 
once  to  do  as  much  Fall  ploughing  as  possi- 
ble between  the  20th  August  and  1st  Decem- 
ber, and  turn  the  land  deep  and  topsy-turvy 
every  time  if  possible. 


MYSTERIES. 


Nature's  ways  of  doing  things  are  wonder- 
ful, and  always  mysterious  Wrapt  up  in  her 
laboratory  are  the  germs  of  new  plants  never 
before  seen,  and  myriads  of  seeds  of  common 
plants  that  it  appears  have  remained  dormant 
under  the  sod  for  centuries,  awaiting  the 
proper  time  and  cau.se  for  germination  and 
plant  life.  We  all  know  that  when  forests 
are  cleared  and  the  surface  soil  broken,  weeds 
and  grasses,  hurtful  to  growing  crops,  imme- 
diately appear,  and  we  can  neither  determine 
the  time  nor  place  whence  sprang  these  seeds. 
Some  were  brought  and  deposited  by  l)irds, 
and  some  by  the  wind,  but  numerous  plants 
spring  up  and  grow  vigorously  on  our  fresli 
lands  that  cannot  be  found  in  miles  around, 
except  upon  similar  bodies  of  fresh  lands. 
Where  did  the  seed  come  from  '! 

We  know,  moreover,  that  our  virgin  oak 
and  hickory  lands  may  be  worn  out,  and 
"turned  out,"  and  forthwith  they  are  covered 
with  a  grt)wth  of  old  field  pines.  In  a  few 
years  these  lands  may  be  again  placed  under 
cultivation,  and  again  worn  out  and  "  turned 
out,"  and  nature  will,  in  a  few  years,  shade 
them  witli  a  stinted  growth  of  oak  and  black- 
jack. Oak  lands  are  well  supplied  with  pot- 
ash. This  ingredient  is  exliausted  by  crop- 
ping. The  succeeding  )iine  forests  have  very 
little  potash,  except  in  the  foliage,  and  this  is 
supplied    by  the  long  tap  root  of   the  pine 
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whicli  piercea  the  substratum  of  earth  in 
search  for  it.  The  straw  is  again  deposited 
on  the  surface,  and  wlien  this  hmd  is  a  third 
time  exhausted,  the  succeeding  growth  of 
hiackjaoks  and  scrub  oaks  are  rich  in  potasli. 
^Vhere  does  this  come  from  ? 

These  reflections  have  been  suggested  by 
the  innumerable  new  weeds  and  plants  our 
wet  spring  and  early  summer  seemed  to  pro- 
duce. Doubtless  this  has  been  observable  to 
all  our  readers. 

We  will  instance  but  a  single  familiar  ex- 
perience. We  had  a  small  field  of  sandy  land 
that  for  twenty  years,  perhaps  thirty  years, 
had  been  enclosed  in  a  pasture,  and  was  an- 
nually trampled  by  stock.  In  1875  it  was 
cultivated  in  cotton.  About  four  acres  of  this 
laud  was  too  thin  and  sandy  to  repay  for  the 
labor  of  cultivating  in  any  crop  this  year, 
and  though  without  a  vestige  of  vegetable 
matter  on  it  in  March,  except  the  small  dead 
cotton  stalks  of  last  year,  it  was  covered  by 
10th  May  with  a  weed  about  six  inches  high, 
with  a  purplish  stem,  pale  green  leaf  and 
yellow  blooms,  which  weed  died  by  10th 
June,  and  before  the  end  of  June  the  entire 
four  acres  were  two  feet  deep  in  that  abomi- 
nable plant  known  in  places  as  "  Mayweed," 
in  other  places  as  "dogfennel."  Where  did 
these  seeds  come  from? 

A  correspondent  of  one  of  our  Northern 
exchanges,  in  submitting  a  new  theory  upon 
the  subject  of  "chess,"  or  "cheat,"  puts  the 
whole  question  well  when  he  says  : 

We  cannot  resist  the  idea  that  the  earth  as 
it  now  is  teems  with  myriads  of  seeds,  patient- 
ly awaiting  the  time  and  the  circumstances 
tliat  favor  tlieir  springing  into  life 

One  of  these  small  hard  siielled  seeds,  tena- 
cious of  life,  peculiar  to  new  lands,  and  not 
often  vegetating,  except  under  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, is  the  chess  plant,  and  the  pabu- 
lum which  it  seems  to  require  for  its  vegeta- 
tion and  prosperity,  is  the  dead  and  decaying 
wheat  plant.  The  evidences  of  this  are,  that 
whenever  and  wherever  the  wheat  flourishes, 
the  chess  does  not  j  but  where  circumstances 
have  caused  the  destruction  of  the  wheat, 
either  in  the  seed  or  plant,  there  and  then  the 
chess  flourishes,  if  so  be  that  there  are  dor- 
mant seeds  in  the  ground,  for  it  does  not 
always  follow  the  destruction  of  the  wheat. 
There  are  several  inst.tnces  on  record  of  the 
roots  of  chess  being  found  permeating  the 
shell  of  the  wheat  kernel,  seeking  there  (like 


the  roots  of  many  other  plants)  the  food  best 
suited  to  its  taste.  If  1  am  asked  how  came 
the  seeds  of  chess  in  the  soil,  I  can  only  answer 
it  by  asking  the  same  question  in  relation  to 
the  seeds  of  tlie  other  plants  named.  To 
tiiose  who  know  from  their  own  experience 
that  "  wheat  does  turn  to  chess,"  I  can  state 
a  case  estiiblished  by  similar  evidence — a  man 
knew  there  were  such  things  as  ghosts,  for  he 
"  had  seen  them." 


KINDERGARTEN. 

Since  publishing  the  article  in  our  July 
number  about  Kindergarten,  we  have  applied 
at  headquarters,  in  New  York  City,  and 
learned  what  the  practice  is  and  means,  and 
what  is  the  object  of  the  system. 

The  purpose  of  Kindergarten  is  simply  to 
teach  useful,  practical  lessons  to  infants,  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  three  and  seven, 
without  the  use  of  books,  or  even  letters.  We 
confess  to  a  prejudice  against  any  such  policy. 
Why  an  infant  should  be  taught  to  work,  even 
if  the  work  be  accompanied  with  play,  (for 
that  is  the  idea,  to  inculcate  labor  and  induce 
the  infant  laborer  to  believe  it  is  all  fun,)  is 
beyond  our  matter-of-fact  notion  of  things. 

We  were  told  these  Kimlergarten  children 
in  New  York  were  "  the  children  of  wealth 
and  competency,"  and  we  could  but  think, 
therefore,  this  Kindergarten  idea  was  a  sub- 
terfuge for  these  luxurious  parents,  who,  tired 
of  fondling  the  little  brats  at  home,  would 
send  them  off  to  this  Kindergartner,  to  try  his 
or  her  hand  with  them  a  while,  and  see  if 
they  could  be  kept  amused. 

In  ante  helium  times  everj'  Southern  hous'3- 
hold  where  there  were  children,  (and  sucli 
arrows  were  generally  found  in  Southern 
quivers,)  was  a  miniature  Kindergarten.  All 
the  wee- wee  ones  were  usually  placed  under 
"  Mauma's"  care,  and  she  would  amuse  and 
entertain  them  very  much  after  the  Kinder- 
garten style,  playing  in  the  sand,  making  clay 
figures  and  houses,  singing  them  plaintive 
little  songs,  and  amusing  them  in  a  general 
cliildlike  way.  And  this  is  exactly  what 
Kindergarten  proposes  to  do  now. 

We  can  see  but  a  single  idea  connected  with 
it  that  commends  it,  and  that  is  this.  We  all 
know  that  "since  freedom"  the  negro  women 
of  the  South  are  a  horde  of  consumers,  and 
but  precious  few  of  them  are  producers. 
They  are  idle  and  frequently  excuse  their 
idleness  by  the  pretext  that  tiiey  have  to  re- 
main in  doors  to  "mi'.id  de  c  ilun."  Now  if 
the  Kindergarten  idea  could  be  introduced  in 
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the  South  amongst  tliat  class,  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  collect  all  the  children  on  some  of 
our  large  plantations  together  at  one  house, 
and  place  them  under  the  care  of  a  single 
woman,  who  would  play  Kindergartner  for  the 
plantation,  whilst  all  tlie  otlier  lazy  mothers 
could  be  put  to  work  in  the  cotton  patch  in- 
stead of  "setten  up  to  keep  house,"  we  tliink 
one  solid  advance  would  be  made  towards  re- 
cuperating the  South.  Beyond  this  we  have 
no  use  for  Kindergarten. 

Mrs.  Kraus,  the  pioneer* of  the  system  in 
this  country,  says  :  ''  It  requires  long  and 
patient  sfudy  and  a  natural  adaptation  of 
character  to  make  a  good  Kindergartner. 
Kindergartening  is  psychology  and  piiiloso- 
phy  applied  to  infant  training." 

If  so,  we  would  be  pleased  to  be  informed 
whether  the  "  psychology"  or  the  "  philoso- 
phy "  of  the  system  was  best  taught  in  the 
extract  we  publish  elsewhere,  headed  "  The 
Kindergarten.'' 


THE   CKOPS. 


We  have  recently  taken  an  extended  tour 
through  the  Northwest,  and  report  the  fol- 
lowing as  the  result  of  observation  and  in- 
quiry up  to  12th  of  July. 

The  wheat  and  hay  crops  good  everywhere- 
though  in  localities  they  have  both  been  seri- 
ously injured  by  rain.  Oats  were  good  except 
in  Indiana  and  Illinois,  where  the  crop  was 
inferior  and  backward.  In  North  Georgia 
the  corn  and  cotton  crops  were  fair,  but  back- 
ward. In  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  the  corn 
crop  was  unprecedentedly  fine.  We  saw 
thousands  of  acres  in  the  silk,  as  thick  as 
canebrakes  and  as  green  as  pigment.  We 
heard  in  both  States  farmers  already  proffer- 
ing to  deliver  corn  in  the  ear  at  the  crib  at 
one  dollar  per  barrel,  which  is  only  twenty 
cents  per  bushel. 

What  a  ninny  the  average  farmer  is;  if  he 
makes  no  crop  he  becomes  a  beggar,  and  if 
his  crop  is  fine  he  almost  begs  buyers  to  take 
it  off  his  hands.  Business  would  suggest  to 
those  owners  of  stuffed  cribs  to  seek  a  foreign 
market,  to  unite  together  and  hunt  up  new 
consumers.  But  instead  of  this,  they  will 
waste  it  at  the  crib  doors. 

In  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Missouri,  the  corn 
crop  was  late,  and  foul  from  wet  weather ; 
though  the  area  is  large,  and  having  yet  time 
enough  to  mature,  the  crop  in  those  States 
will  "be  immense. 


The  area  in  tobacco  was  small  from  lack  of 
plants,  and  the  entire  crop  was  late.  We  saw 
farmers  setting  out  plants  in  Kentucky  on  the 
10th  July.  The  tobacco  crop  is  obliged  to  be 
short  and  inferior  unless  we  have  a  late  Fall. 

On  the  12th  .Inly  iarge  portions  of  Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carolina  seemed  to  be  sufier- 
ing  from  a  month's  drought,  and  a  spell  of 
intensely  hot,  parching  weather. 

This  report  must  be  credited  only  up  to 
12th  July.  Vital  changes  may  occur  between 
that  time  and  fro.st. 


PROLIFIC  SHEEP. 
In  some  of  our  Georgia  Exchanges  we 
saw  an  account  a  few  weeks  ago  of  a  visit 
of  some  friends  to  Ex.  Gov.  Brown's  planta- 
tion near  ("alhoun,  Ga-  An  editor  (who  else 
could  it  have  been  but  an  editor,  and  doubt- 
less a  Grange  editor  at  that,)  reporting  this 
visit,  said  of  Gov.  Brown,  that 

'' The  Governor  has  made  sheep-raising  a 
success.  Five  years  ago  he  purchased  ten 
head;  from  that  number  he  has  sold  forty- 
three,  killed  for  his  own  use  over  twenty,  and 
we  coimted  seventy-three  still  in  the  flock. 
He  has  sold  one  -hundred  dollars  worth  of 
wool.  He  tells  us  that  the  sheep  have  cost 
him  scarcely  anything  for  feed  and  attention. 
We  would  be  glad  to  say  more  on  this  sub- 
ject, but  have  lengthened  out  this  article  too 
long  already." 

In  spite  of  all  we  could  do,  that  Hock  of 
sheep  has  been  worrying  our  brain  ever  since 
we  read  that  article,  and  we  feel  comf)elled  to 
give  vent  to  our  anxiety  on  the  question  by 
asking  the  Governor,  what  kind  of  sheep 
those  are  ? 

Let  us  to  figures  a  little.  The  first  year 
ten  head.  The  second  year  twenty  head,  if 
every  ewe  raised  a  iamb  ;  fifteen  ewes  we  will 
suppose,  and  five  bucks.  Third  year  the  fif- 
teen ewes  raise  fifteen  lambs,  ten  of  whicii  we 
will  suppose  were  ewes  and  five  bucks  ;  then 
there  will  be  in  the  flock  twenty-five  ewes 
and  ten  bucks.  Fourth  year  the  same  buck  is 
had,  and  we  have  say  forty  ewes  and  twenty 
bucks ;  and  tlie  fifth  year  eighty  ewes  and 
twenty  bucks,  or  just  one  hundred  head.  But 
the  reporter  says  he  liad  one  hundred  and 
thirty -six. 

These  are  wonderful  sheep,  and  we  think, 
like  the  editor,  he  "  lengthened  out  his  arti- 
cle "  a  little  too  long  that  time. 
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THE  CENTENNIAL. 

M:iiiy  people  from  the  Soutli  have  visited 
tliis  wonder  of  wonders  at  riiiladelpiiia,  and 
doubtless  many  more  will  go  before  the  close 
of  the  exhibition.  For  the  guidance  and 
benefit  of  future  visitors  we  publish  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  a  letter  from  a  friend 
who  lives  in  Philadelphia; 

"Some  of  our  hotels  were  inclined  to  pile 
on  the  tariff  at  first,  but  rate  now  about  as 
usual,  and  there  are  any  quantity  of  nice  pri- 
vate boarding  houses  seeking  boarders  at  from 
six  dollars  to  fifteen  dollars  per  week. 

Restaurants,  both  inside  and  out  the  exhi- 
bition grounds,  endeavored  to  impose  at  first, 
but  have  since  suffered  so  terribly  by  being 
left  alone  that  the  Sheriff  had  to  sell  some  of 
them  out. 

You  can  get  a  good  dinner  now  inside  the 
grounds  for  from  thirty  to  fifty  cents.  A 
"  greeny"  can  be  easily  imposed  upon  here, 
but  a  man  that  has  his  wits  about  him  can 
fare  first  rate  and  live  economically.  All 
over  the  city  rooms  can  be  had  at  one  dollar 
for  the  day  and  night,  and  thus,  eating  at  the 
saloons,  one  can  live  here  comfortably  at  two 
dollars  per  day." 

This  report  comes  from  a  perfectly  reliable 
source,  and  we  publish  it  that  some  of  our 
readers  may  profit  by  the  information.  We 
caution  every  one,  however,  who  visits  Phila- 
delpiiia  this  Summer  or  f^all,  to  "  beware  of 
pickpockets,"  and  remember  tliat  whilst  away 
from  home,  sight  seeing,  their  money  is  the 
best  friend  they  have  on  earth.  So  take  care 
of  it,  and  know  how  every  dime  goes. 


IMMIGRATION  AND  LABOR  REFORM. 

Everybody  admits  that  the  industrial  world 
is  greatly  out  of  joint.  Manufactories  of  all 
kinds  are  filled  to  their  ceilings  with  their 
unsold  products ;  breadstuffs  have  declined 
until  the  grain  growers  complain  that  trans- 
portation and  speculation  pocket  all  the  pro- 
fits ;  strikes  amongst  the  miners  have  spread 
like  an  epidemic  until  the  sable  laborers  upon 
our  own  coast  have  caught  the  infection ;  in 
the  midst  of  the  plethoric  harvest  fields  of 
the  great  Northwest,  whole  families  have, 
during  the  past  summer,  suffered  for  bread  ; 
labor  reform  in  our  midst  is  a  necessity  to 
prevent  agricultural  bankruptcy  ;  cotton  is 
hawked  upon  the  streets  at  a  price  below  the 
cost  of  production ;  and  times  are  pretty 
tough  generally. 


Sonu!  would  have  us  believe  the  cause  of  all 
this  trouble  is  the  une<iual  distribution  of  the 
wealth  of  tlie  country  Our  circulating  me- 
dium, which  now-a  days  seems  to  be  the  only 
index  of  wealtli,  has  been  Jioarded  by  tiie 
capitalists  of  the  country,  and  will  only  be 
disbursed  at  a  rate  of  interest  ruino'is  to  the 
borrower.  Hence  the  universal  cry,  "  we 
must  have  cheaper  money." 

Well,  we  condemn  on  moral  grounds  every 
species  of  speculation,  especially  t!ie  gam- 
bling in  "  future^"  and  believe  our  grand 
juries  siiould  take  cognizance  of  this  social 
vice,  and  we  firmly  believe  the  American 
people  never  had  a  greater  fraud  practiced 
upon  them  than  the  enactment  of  the  National 
Bank  law.  Still  we  are  unable  to  imagine  a 
method  by  which  a  cheaper  money  can  be 
produced  amongst  an  agricultural  people  than 
by  that  people  subsisting  at  home  and  grow- 
ing a  surplus  of  some  commodity  that  will  be 
needed  abroad.  When  our  crops  are  exported 
to  import  the  speculator's  bank  bills,  wiiicli 
in  turn  are  immediately  paid  out  at  home  or 
shipped  abroad  to  pay  for  subsistence,  of 
course  we  are  accumulating  no  wealth,  but  are 
becoming  annually  poorer,  because  our  wants 
are  daily  increasing. 

Just  here  a  paradox  presents  itself.  The 
South  is  impoverished  because  our  farmers 
do  not  subsist  at  home.  In  the  Northwest 
the  farmer  subsists  at  home,  and  the  very 
excess  of  breadstuff-production  prevents  his 
accumulation  of  wealth.  His  market  is  so 
far  from  home  that  transportation  consumes 
all  the  prafits. 

As  there  is  no  single  cause  for  our  demo- 
ralization, so  can  there  be  no  single  panacea 
for  our  ailments.  Some,  who  believe  that  the 
political  condition  of  the  country  is  the  prime 
cau-se  of  our  woes,  imagine  that  we  have  only 
to  turn  the  tide  of  immigration  towards  our 
Southern  cities,  and  in  a  trice  all  would  be 
well.  Total  error.  We  have  always  opposed 
(and  are  daily  more  convinced  our  views  are 
coi-rect)  the  importation  to  the  South  of  any 
human  beings  who  come  simply  as  laborers, 
whether  they  be  Anglo-Saxons,  Teutonic, 
Mongolian,  or  African,  and  we  would  as  .soon 
import  one  of  these  as  the  other. 

No,  we  have  labor  enough  in  the  South, 
and  the  cheapest,  as  well  as  the  best,  labor  in 
the  world,  if  it  were  properly  and  intelligibly 
controlled.  Just  at  this  point  our  troubles 
begin,  and  they  spread  a  divergent,  corrupt- 
ing, and  debasing  influence  into  all  the  de- 
partments of  life,  social,  moral,  political,  and 
industrial.  And  he  who  believes  this  labor 
will  be  controlled  by  bringing  laborers  of 
other  races  into  competition  with  it,  is  gro.ssly 
in  error,  in  our  judgment. 

Every  man  in  the  South  would  welcome 
the  immigrant  from  any  source  who  came 
with  money  in  his  pocket  to  be  honestly  in- 
vested in  Southern  enterprise  of  any  sort.  But 
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tliis  class  of  desirable  immigrants  will  never 
come  here  until  they  are  told  capital  and  in- 
telligence combined  do  rule  throughout  the 
entire  South.  And  this  can  never  be  accom- 
plished until  tlie  labor  of  the  South  is  re- 
formed, and  such  reformation  must  be  effected 
by  the  employers  alone.  Can  or  will  this  be 
done? 

We  are  too  apt  to  tliink  others  succeed 
better  than  ourselves,  and  therefore  conclude 
that  agriculturists  elsewhere  have  no  trouble 
with  their  laborers,  because,  being  of  the  same 
race,  they  all  live  and  labor  together  in  har- 
mony, and  make  the  farmer's  life  one  of 
pleasure. 

This,  too,  is  a  great  mistake.  Manufac- 
turers everywhere  pay  for  labor  according  to 
quality  and  quantity,  and  control  the  employee 
absolutely  in  politics.  Agriculturists  in  "the 
Northeast  hire  but  little  "  help,"  the  farmer 
himself  doing  the  burthen  of  the  work  on  the 
farm.  In  the  Northwest  more  laborers  are 
employed  and  better  wages  are  paid,  such 
wages  as  no  Southern  farmer  can  pay.  Day 
labor  is  abundant  everywhere,  and  commands 
a  price  measured  by  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  work.  But  a  condition  precedent  al- 
most everywhere  is,  that  the  employee  shall  not 
be  the  employer's  political  antagonist. 

In  Europe  farm  laborers  are  usually  pro- 
tected by  certificates  of  character  from  former 
employers,  and  without  these  they  would  find 
it  difficult  to  procure  homes. 

Now  if  the  South  wants  immigrants,  she 
must  reform  labor.  And  if  she  wishes  to  re- 
form labor,  she  must  require  certificates  of 
character,  or  honorable  discharges,  from  all 
applicants  for  employment,  and  profit  by  the 
example  of  our  Northern  neighbors — employ 
no  one  who  is  an  antagonist  politically  or 
otherwise-  This  accomplished,  industrious 
laborers  would  be  encouraged  by  larger  wages, 
"  tramps  "  and  idlers  would  be  driven  from 
the  country,  and  our  industrial  pursuits  would 
be  so  prosperous  and  remunerative  that  soon 
our  waste  places  would  blossom  as  the  rose, 
and  our  sunny  South  become  attractive  to 
capitalists  from  abroad ;  and  these  are  the 
immigrants  we  want. 


ENTERPEISE. 


Our  friend  and  patron,  whose  display  of 
agricultural  implements  have  for  some  time 
covered  a  couple  of  our  advertising  pages, 
met  with  a  terrible  loss  on  the  7th  of  last 
May,  in  having  his  magnificent  agricultural 
works  destroyed  by  fire,  involving  a  loss  of 
over  §115,000,  upon  which  there  was  an  in- 
surance of  only  $25,000. 

This  was  said  to  be  the  largest  fire  ever 
witnessed  in  York,  Pa.,  and  such  a  destruc- 


tion of  [iroperty  anywhere  South  would  have 
ruined  the  owner,  and  prevented  the  pos.si- 
bility  of  resumption.  But,  PhaMiix  like,  there 
has  sprung  from  the  ashes  of  this  conflagra- 
tion another  manufactory  of  all  kinds  of  agri- 
cultural implements,  more  immense  than  the 
one  that  was  burned,  and  so  nearly  fire  proof 
from  its  grouted  floors  to  its  iron  roof,  that  no 
heat  short  of  a  smelting  furnace  could  set  it 
on  fire,  and  there  is  nothing  in  it  to  burn  if 
set  on  fire,  save  the  material  upon  which  over 
two  hundred  hands  were  working  by  the  7th 
July,  just  two  months  from  the  day  of  the 
conflagration. 

Such  enterprise  deserves  success,  and  de- 
serving it  will  surely  attain  it. 

From  the  descriptions  we  have  seen,  A.  B. 
Farquhar  has  the  most  complete  factor^'  for 
the  manufactureof  agricultural  implements  in 
the  United  States. 


HAED  TIMES. 


We  Southern  people,  had  we  known  it, 
were  once  the  happiest,  or  ought  to  have  been 
the  happiest  people  in  the  world.  But  like 
men  who  lose  their  health,  we  are  only  now 
able  to  appreciate  our  lost  treasures.  And  so 
radically  different  are  our  circumstances  now 
from  what  they  were  ante  bellum,  that  we  are 
apt  to  lament  our  fate,  and  complain  that  of 
all  people  we  are  the  most  miserable.  Did 
we  only  know  how  the  rest  of  the  world  lived 
we  would  see  that,  even  with  all  our  poverty 
and  depression,  we  are  to-day  possessed  of 
better  sources  of  contentment  and  happiness 
than  our  '"generally  educated"  neighbors  of 
Yankeedom. 

We  commend  to  our  readers  a  careful  peru- 
sal of  the  following  article  from  a  New  Eng- 
land paper,  and  assure  them  tliat,  thougii  it 
be  a  "  sad  picture,"  it  is  one  that  can  be  prac- 
tically verified  every  day  in  the  North.  Let 
us  profit  by  such  reports  and  become  more 
content  with  our  lot  in  life. 

The  report  says  :  "  However  much  uncer- 
tainty there  may  be  as  to  the  true  solution  of 
many  (luestions  of  practical  importance  to  the 
farmer  in  reference  to  his  occupation,  there 
are  some  things  about  which  there  can  be  no 
mistake  as  to  what  the  answer  should  be.  I 
will  name  two  of  them,  viz  :  the  happi- 
ness of  the  home  and  our  obligations  to  the 
destitute. 

The  happiness   of  the   home  is  too   much 
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neglected  or  discarded  by  tlie  fiirmors  in 
yieldinsf  to  tiie  tyranny  wiiich  many  allow 
their  daily  ont-ot'-door  work  to  exert  over 
their  time  and  thoiij^hts.  How  many  there 
are  who,  from  Monday  morning  to  Satnrday 
night,  scarce  allow  tiiemselves  to  think  of 
what  they  might  do  to  alleviate  the  cares, 
toils,  and  often  disheartening  lot  of  their 
families. 

The  wife  ia  often  overworked,  without  its 
being  recognized  ;  the  children  too  often 
snubbed  and  driven  about  as  if  they  were  un- 
reasoning brutes  or  unfeeling  clods.  Little  of 
kindly  interest  and  sympathy  is  ever  given  by 
some  to  clieer  and  to  encourage.  The  wife 
becomes  dejected  and  carries  around  a  woe- 
begone look  ;  the  children  find  their  liappi- 
ness  when  they  are  away  by  themselves  or 
with  their  associates.  Home,  to  tliera,  is,  of 
all  places,  the  least  satisfying. 

This  is  a  sad  picture,  too  often  too  true 
No  wonder  that  the  majority  of  the  insane 
women  in  farming  communities  are  farmer's 
wives.  Xo  wonder  that  farms  are  forsaken 
by  the  farmer's  sons  for  a  trial  of  city,  or 
Western,  or  sea  life.  Most  anywhere  and 
most  anything  appears  to  them  far  more  de- 
sirable than  what  they  have  daily  experienced 
of  home  life- 

We  must  think  that  we  are  to  ascribe  to 
this  source  the  principal  reason  for  so  many 
leaving  tlie  farm.  Trained  under  such  influ- 
ences as  we  have  referred  to,  there  is  not  the 
first  requirement  of  the  youthful,  buoyant 
heart  satisfied.  An  unrest  and  longing  desire 
burns  within  until  it  becomes  chronic  for  the 
want  of  daily  food  to  satisfy  its  need  of  happi- 
ness. A  ray  of  light,  a  little  sunsliine  now 
and  then  let  in,  in  the  form  of  kind  words,  a 
holiday,  an  interest  in  some  crop,  or  fowl,  or 
proprietorship  in  a  piece  of  ground,  would,  in 
a  measure,  allay  the  trouble  and  probably 
eradicate  it. 

It  is  true  we  are  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  our  calling  demands  the  most  uncompro- 
mising industry,  and  that  success  is  only  won 
by  eternal  vigilance.  These  facts,  however, 
should  not  blind  us  to  our  own  true  manhood, 
nor  cause  us  to  lose  sight  of  the  best  welfare 
of  those  with  whom  we  should  share  our  every 
joy,  and  bear  every  burden.  There  is  no 
excuse  for  not  being  kind,  gentle,  sympathiz- 
ing and  loving  in  our  homes.  If  we  are  thus 
considerate  of  our  families,  we  shall  soon  find 
our  burdens  lightened  by  their  desire  to  share 
them  with  us,  which  we  too  often  fail  of  se- 
curing, if  we  neglect  our  home. 

We  are  now  burdened  with  what  is  termed 
hard  times.  Business  men  are  failing.  Labor 
is  in  excess  of  the  demand  for  it.  Thousands 
are  out  of  employment.  Suffering  is  all 
around  us.  Many  are  at  their  wits  end,  not 
knowing  where  their  daily  bread  is  to  come 
from.  The  country  has  been  pouring  its  youth 
into  tlie  citv.     Farms  have  been   abandoned. 


The  products  of  our  manufactures  are  in  ex- 
cess of  our  consumption  and  the  requirements 
of  trade.  Capitalists  are  timid  and  dare  not 
invest  their  means,  for  they  know  not  how 
great  the  depreciation  will  be  in  any  direc- 
tion, so  long  as  we  are  not  on  a  specie  paying 
basis.  There  are  grave  doubts  hanging  over 
the  future  of  almost  all  business  pursuits.  So 
long  as  this  condition  of  things  prevails,  many 
men  who  are  idle  in  the  city  will  turn  to  the 
country  with  longing  eyes,  and  to  tlie  farm  as 
affording  them  a  cay  of  hope.  Just  how  they 
are  to  make  the  country  avail  for  their  sup- 
port, they  do  not  clearly  see.  They  may  hope 
to  find  employment,  or  obtain  a  lease  of 
land — any  way  rather  than  hunger  where  they 
now  are. 

This  is  no  overdrawn  picture,  fellow  farm- 
ers. Do  you  ask  what  you  have  to  do  with 
it?  Listen  a  moment.  Is  it  not  written 
"  that  thou  hide  not  thyself  from  thine  own 
flesh?"  Look  over  your  farm  and  see  if  you 
cannot  find  some  way  in  which  you  can  find 
profitable  work  for  one  or  more  men,  or  jobs 
you  were  deterred  from  doing  when  wages 
were  high.  Never  a  better  time  than  now  to 
make  improvements.  Never  a  better  time  to 
show  your  large-heartedness  than  the  present. 
I  am  sure  if  you  cherish  sympathy  for  your 
family  and  show  it-  by  kindly  acts,  it  will  be 
sure  to  overflow  to  the  suffering,  needy  ones 
in  some  way,  and  you  will  experience  the  truth 
of  the  affirmation  that  "  he  that  giveth  to  the 
poor,  lendeth  unto  the  Lord." 


SUMMER  MEETING    OF  THE    STATE 
AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  State  Agri- 
cultural Society,  at  the  annual  meeting  in 
November  last,  resolved  to  hold  its  summer 
meeting  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  August 
next,  at  this  place.  These  meetings  are  in- 
tended to  create  greater  interest  among  the 
farmers  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  progress 
and  welfare  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society, 
and  the  time  is  occupied  in  discussing  sub- 
jects of  value  and  importance  to  the  farming 
community.  We  would  be  glad  to  welcome 
a  large  attendance  from  all  parts  of  the  State, 
and  witness  a  grand  gathering  of  farmers  and 
planters  from  every  section,  as  we  believe 
that  such  a  meeting  would  prove  beneficial  in 
many  respects,  and  secure  the  permanent  es- 
tablishment of  the  State  Agricultural  Society. 
It  cannot  live  in  its  present  languishing  con- 
dition, and  unless  measures  are  inaugurated 
to  bring  together  in  harmonious  co-operation 
the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  State,  its  future  is 
most  uncertain  and  problematical.  The  sum- 
mer meetings  will  do  nnich  to  revive  and 
concentrate  the  needful  interest  in  its  success 
and  prosperity. 

We  are  not  aware  that  any  arrangements 
have  been   made  with   the  railroads  to  bring 
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members  and  delegates  to  Anderson  at  a 
reduced  rate.  The  principal  railroads  in 
Georgia  for  several  years  past  have  carried 
all  persons  to  the  summer  meetings  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Society  free  of  charge, 
upon  the  ground  that  whatever  conduces  to 
the  advancement  of  the  agricultural  interests 
will  benefit  the  railroad  interests.  It  is  pos- 
.'^ible  that  the  railroad  authorities  in  this  State 
might  look  with  'similar  favor  upon  the  sum- 
mer gatherings  of  our  Society,  and  we  direct 
attention  to  the  fact  that  proper  efforts  may 
be  made  at  once.  Certainly,  a  great  reduction 
from  the  usual  fare  will  be  conceded  upon 
due  application. 

We  clip  the  above  extract  from  the  Ander- 
son Intelligencer,  and  remind  tlie  President, 
Secretary,  Executive  Committee,  and  officials, 
in  any  way  connected  with  the  State  Agricul- 
tural Society,  that  they  should  be  up  and 
doing  to  secure  a  full  meeting  on  the  second 
Tuesday  of  this  month.  Induce  the  Green- 
ville and  Columbia  Railroad  to  carry  up  dele- 
gations and  return  them  on  its  line  free,  and 
we  will  guarantee  an  interesting  meeting. 


CHEMISTRY     OF     THE     FATTENING 
PROCESS. 

The  following  article  from  t,he  Journal  of 
Chemistry  will  interest  our  readers,  and  no 
doubt  surprise  them  as  it  did  us,  when  it  told 
us  that  abo)it  two-thirds  of  a  poor  animal  was 
water;  we  had  an  idea  it  was  something  far 
more  substantial  than  that,  and  are  not  quite 
ready  yet  to  credit  this  revelation  of  chemis- 
try, for  we  think  we  have  eaten  some  tough 
poor  beef,  out  of  which  neither  chemistry  nor 
mastication  could  squeeze  any  water.  We  are 
ready  to  believe,  however,  that  the  neck  is  as 
good  as  any  oilier  part  of  a  poor  beef  for 
According  to  our  gastronomy,  neither  is  fit  to 
eat. 

We  would  like  to  know  if  the  Journal  has 
ever  feasted  on  horse  flesh?  as  it  says  there 
is  no  good  rea.son  why  horse  flesh  should  not 
be  used  as  food.  We  have  '■  cut  up"  many  a 
beef,  and  there  was  nothing  disgusting  about 
the  scent.  We  once  assisted  in  dissecting  a 
fat  horse  that  had  been  killed,  and  thirty 
years  have  not  obliterated  from  our  minds  the 
nauseating,  repulsive  flavor.  The  Journal 
says: 

"A  lean  cow  or  ox  is  in  a  very  difTerent con- 
dition, chemically  considered,  from  fat  ani- 
mals of  the  same  kind.     In   the  first  place, 


the  poor  animal  consists  of  about  two  thirds 
water,  the  fat  one  of  only  half,  that  is,  in 
total  weight.  A  fat  animal  is  in  a  dry  condi- 
tion ;  a  poor  animal  is  like  some  of  our  bog 
meadows,  very  wet.  When  the  fattening  pro- 
cess begins,  water  commences  to  disappear, 
and  fat  or  suet  takes  its  place ;  and  the  in- 
crease in  bulk  during  the  process  is  largely 
of  adipose  matter.  It  is  a  curious  circum- 
stance that  during  fattening,  the  proteids,  or 
nitrogenous  compounds,  increase  only  about 
seven  per  cent  ,  and  the  bone  material  or  inor- 
ganic substances  only  one  and  a  half  per  cent. 

The  cost  to  a  farmer  of  fattening  an  ox  is 
much  greater  at  the  close  of  the  process  than 
at  the  commencement,  that  is,  increase  in 
bulk  or  dry  weight  at  that  period  is  much 
more  costly.  If  it  costs  three  cents  a 
pound  for  bulk,  for  the  first  month  after  a 
poor  animal  is  put  in  the  fattening  stall,  it 
will  cost  five  cents  the  last  month.  If,  then, 
a  farmer  consults  his  money  interests,  he  will 
not  carry  the  increase  in  fat  beyond  a  certain 
point,  provided  he  can  turn  his  partially  fat- 
ted animals  to  fair  advantage.  Farmers  have, 
perhaps,  learned  this  fact  from  experience 
and  observation,  and  hence  comparatively 
lean  beef  abounds  in  our  markets.  Wliilst 
this  is  of  advantage  to  the  farmer,  it  is  very 
disadvantageous  to  consumers  of  the  beef,  for 
the  flesh  of  a  fat  animal  in  every  case  is  much 
richer,  in  fixed,  nourishing  material,  than  that 
of  the  lean,  and  it  is  never  good  economy  to 
purchase  lean  beef.  It  is  better  to  purchase 
the  poorest  parts  of  a  fat  animal  than  the  best 
of  a  lean  one.  The  best  piece  of  a  fat  ox 
(the  loin)  contains  from  twenty-one  to  twenty- 
eight  per  cent,  more  fixed  material  than  the 
corresponding  piece  in  a  lean  one,  and  curi- 
ously enough,  the  worst  piece  in  the  lean  ani- 
mal (the  neck),  is  the  richest  in  nourishing 
material.  The  flesh  of  the  neck  improves 
very  little  in  fattening,  hence,  economy  con- 
sidered, it  is  the  best  portion  to  purchase,  as 
its  value  i-;  in  a  measure  a  fixed  one. 

Horse  flesh  is  as  nutritious,  considered  as  a 
food,  as  tliat  of  the  ox  or  cow.  The  relation 
of  nitrogenous  to  fixed  material  is  rather 
higher  in  a  horse  than  in  an  ox,  and  the 
amount  of  water  is  less.  There  is  no  good 
reason  wliy  horse  flesh  should  not  be  used  as 
food.  It  is  prejudice  alone  which  prevents  its 
employment.  It  is  a  regular  article  of  sale 
in  the  meat  markets  of  Paris  at  the  present 
time." 


USE  FOR  THE  SUN. 

As  we  jog  along  through  life  in  this  pro- 
gressive age,  we  have  to  keep  our  eyes  open 
to  see  and  learn  half  the  improvements  of  the 
day.  Our  readers  have  been  told  of  the  ad- 
vancements made  in  the  art  of  cooking,  but 
they  have  not  yet  learned  of  another  science 
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that  lias  been  recently  l)voii<,du  to  the  assist- 
ance of  tlie  cnlinary  art.  Fuel  is  sometimes 
scarce  and  always  expensive,  so  to  economize 
in  this  respect,  solar  heat  has  been  utilized  to 
make  the  pot  boil.  One  more  forward  step, 
however,  is  necessary  to  perfect  this  utiliza- 
tion, and  that  is  to  make  the  sun  always  shine 
at  mealtime,  otherwise  the"marmite  solaire" 
(solar  saucepan,)  will  have  hungry  customers 
on  rainy  or  cloudy  days. 

The  last  number  of  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondcs  contains  an  article  on  the  labors  of 
sundry  scientific  men  intent  upon  puttinn;  to 
use  the  heat  of  the  sun.  The  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette summarizes  tlie  article.  "  In  France," 
it  says,  "  M.  Mouchet,  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics in  the  Lycee  of  Alencon,  has  been  en- 
gaged since  1860  in  experiments.  His  first 
were  made  with  a  vertical  copper  boiler, 
lilackened  externally,  so  as  to  absorb  the  inci- 
dent rays  protected  by  tliree  concentric  bell 
glasses,  and  resting  on  a  badly  conducting 
.surface,  such  as  sand,  brick,  or  wood.  Throw- 
ing on  this  boiler  the  rays  from  a  metallic  re- 
flector, M.  Mouchet  found  that  he  could  dis- 
pense with  two  of  the  bell  glasses.  He 
succeeded  in  vaporizing  water  and  in  fusing 
sulphur,  which  requires  a  temperature  of  116° 
Centigrade.,  and  at  the  end  of  twenty  minutes 
of  exposure  he  raised  the  temperature  of  his 
boiler  when  empty  to  200°  Centigrade.  He 
subsequently  fused  tin  in  two  minutes,  lead  in 
five,  and  zinc  in  six.  The  quantity  of  metal 
in  each  case  was  a  kilogramme,  and  the  de- 
grees of  heat  required  were  235°,  335°,  and 
475°  Centigrade.  The  first  practical  use  made 
by  M.  Mouchet  of  the  re-discovery,  or  rather 
re-application  of  a  force  that  Archimedes  had 
rendered  availal)le  as  a  military  engine  of 
offence  during  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  was  in 
the  humble  but  important  dei>artment  of 
cookery.  His  "  marmite  solaire,"  was  a  glass 
jar,  in  which  he  placed  a  cylinder  of  copper 
or  wrought  iron,  blackened  without,  and  rest- 
ing on  the  bottom  of  the  jar.  The  whole  was 
closed  by  a  glass  lid.  A  cylindrical  reflector, 
plated  with  silver,  cast  the  concentrated  rays 
of  the  sun  on  this  apparatus,  in  which  an  ex- 
cellent soup  was  made  in  four  hours,  perfectly 
cooked,  an  unusually  fine  flavor  being  attri- 
buted to  the  regularity  of  the  heat  This 
solar  soup-kettle  has  been  simplified  into  a 
plain  glass  vessel,  placed  in  the  focus  of  a  coni- 
cal mirror  of  plated  brass,  in  which  vessel  all 
kinds  of  viands — meat,  vegetables,  or  fruit — 
are  cooked  by  the  direct  action  of  the  sun 
Tea,  coffee,  or  any  other  infusion  may  thus 
be  readily  prepared  in  a  Lyons  beer  bottle  ; 
or  tlie  vessel  in  the  focus  may  be  used  merely 
for  the  production  of  steam  which  is  led  off 
to  a  second  'vessel  by  a  pipe,  and  thus  boils 
any  requisite  quantity  of  vegetables  in  a  short 


tiuu'.  Uy  substituting  a  bo.x  of  wrought  iron 
for  the  glass  jar,  a  solar  oven  is  formed  ;  in 
which  a  kilogramme  of  bread,  said  to  com- 
pare favorably  with  that  baked  in  the  or- 
dinary manner,  is  baked  in  less  than  three 
hours.  Roasting  does  not  require  so  fierce  a 
heat  as  either  of  the  former  processes.  It  is 
sufficient  to  suspend  the  meat  to  be  roasted  in 
the  focus  of  the  reflector  without  interposing 
any  other  vessel,  either  of  glass  or  of  metal. 
In  less  than  an  hour  a  joint,  a  fowl  or  a  piece 
of  game  is  well  roasted.  It  is  necessary  to 
avoid  the  use  of  butter  for  basting,  as  the 
chemical  rays  of  the  sun  convert  this  sub- 
stance into  butyric  acid,  which  gives  an 
abominable  taste  to  the  roast;  but  l)y  inter- 
posing a  yellow  or  red  glass,  the  chemical 
rays  are  arrested.  Replacing  the  covering  of 
the  '•marmite  solaire"  by  a  sort  of  alembic,  a 
distilling  apparatus  is  formed.  A  tube  led 
through  a  helix  in  the  ordinary  way  is  added, 
and  in  forty  minutes  the  distillation  of  two 
litres  of  wine  may  be  effected.  In  this  case 
also  the  flavor  of  the  alcohol  is  said  to  be 
unusually  fine  in  consequence  of  the  slow 
regularitv  of  the  heat. 


THE  HONEST  MAN  WHO  PAYS. 

There  is  one  among  the  many, 

Can  you  tell  me  where  he  stays  ? 
He's  an  old,  old-fashioned  party, 

Called  the  honest  man  w!io  pays  ; 
Yes — the  honest  man  who  pays 

Every  dollar  he  may  owe, 
Keeping  up  the  good  old  ways 

That  so  many  scarcely  know. 

If  he  gives  his  word  of  promise, 

'Tis  a  bond  as  good  as  gold  ; 
If  he  hold  a  post  of  honor. 

Not  a  trust  is  ever  sold 
By  the  honest  man  who  pays 

Every  debt  he  may  incur, 
Yielding  each  a  just  reward. 

And  no  grudging  or  demur. 

And  I'm  told  this  rare  old  party 

Lives — within  his  income  won 
By  the  fairest,  squarest  dealing 

We  see  beneath  the  sun. 
And  the  honest  man  who  pays 

Always  holds  it  good  and  right, 
For  the  rich  to  help  the  needy 

When  the  times  are  tough  and  tight. 


WHERE  THE  MONEY  GOES- 

[From  the  Solano  Republican.! 

■"  Mr.  Swipes,  won't  you  split  up  a  little 
wood  and  go  and  borrow  a  brass  kettle  before 
you  go  up  town  ?  " 

"  What  in  thunder  do  you  want  me  to  do 
that  for?" 
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"  'Cause  I  want  to  preserve  some  cherries 
to-day." 

"  Cherries?  " 

"  Yes,  cherries  !  " 

"  That's  just  like  yon,  Mrs.  Swipes.  You're 
always  sjiluttering  and  fooling  around  with 
some  nonsense  like  this." 

"  Nonsense — well,  I  guess  you  like  pre- 
serves as  well  as  anybody." 

"  I  don't  either." 

"  If  you  wasn't  too  lazy  to  split  the  wood 
you'd  like  them." 

■'  Mrs.  Swipes,  now  do  be  sensible.  You 
know  this  preserving  business  costs  money 
for  sugar,  fruit,  cans,  wax,  firewood,  and  the 
deuce  knows  wliat  all.  But  some  way  or  other 
you  never  do  think  about  expense,  for  you're 
always  buying  ribbons,  ruttles,  and  ilurama- 
diddies ;  but  when  I  want  anything,  such  as 
an  easy  chair  to  rest  my  weary  bones  in — oh, 
no,  I  can't  have  it,  because  you've  spent  all 
the  money  for  duds  to  put  on  your  own  back." 

"  Now  you  think  you've  -said  it.  Oh  no,  you 
don't  spend  any  money,  but  I  spend  it  all.  If 
that's  so,  where  do  you  get  money  to  play 
pedro  and  come  home  to  the  bosom  of  your 
family  stone-blind  drunk  ?  Don't  deny  it. 
Swipes,  for  you  know  somebody  blacked  your 
eye-glas-ses  the  other  day,  and  you  was  so 
drunk  you  thought  it  was  midnight  and  came 
home  with  a  lantern  in  your  hand  in  the 
middle  of  the  day.  You  talk  about  squander- 
ing money! " 


is  a  simple  and  easy  thing  to  do,  perhaps 
some  of  the  readers  of  the  American  Grocer 
will  make  the  experiment. — American  Grocer. 


iVOVEL  EXPERIMENTS. 

A  New  .Jersey  agriculturist  is  experiment- 
ing upon  forcing  the  growth  of  potatoes  by 
means  of  steam  pipes  under  the  ground,  and 
has  succeeded  in  forcing  a  growth  of  fifteen 
inches  high  in  two  weeks  from  date  of  plant- 
ing. The  potatoes,  however,  have  always 
turned  out  small  in  comparison  to  the  vine. 
This  is  a  new  idea,  but  the  practicability  of 
forcing  vegetables  bv  electricity  dates  back  as 
far  as  1841,  when  a"Mr.  Pell,  of  Hyde  Park, 
on  the  Hudson  River,  forced  the  growth  of 
tomatoes  so  that  in  a  week  from  tlie  date  of 
planting,  the  plants  bore  small  ripe  tomatoes 
an  inch  in  diameter.  The  following  was  the 
way  it  was  done.  A  row  of  tomato  plants, 
forty  feet  long,  were  set  out  ;  at  one  end  a 
sheet  of  co[)per  an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick, 
fourteen  inches  wide  and  four  feet  long,  was 
placed  perpendicularly  two  feet  in  the  ground, 
leaving  two  feet  in  tlie  air  ;  at  the  other  end  a 
zinc  plate  of  same  size  was  similarly  placed  ; 
a  wire  carried  over  poles  was  fastene<l  to  each 
of  these  plates,  tiie  earth  completing  the  cir- 
cuit ;  an  abundance  of  manure  was  used,  and 
in  one  week  the  result  was  as  above  stated. 
Tills  crop  was  also  followed  by  three  other 
weekly  crtips  of  tiie  same  size  within  a 
month.  Of  course  it  is  not  necessary  to  limit 
the  length  of  the  row   to  furty  feet,  and  as  it 


THE  CULTURE  OF  FLOWERS. 

Some  people  are  so  excessively  practical 
that  everything  which  ha-s  not  a  definite,  visi- 
ble use,  is  either  entirely  unnoticed  or  looked 
upon  with  contempt.  They  see  in  life  only 
an  opportunity  for  labor,  and  its  beauties  and 
sentiments  are  beyond  their  comprehension. 
The  fountains  of  innocent  pleasure  which 
God  has  caused  to  spring  up  along  the  dry 
pathways  of  life,  flow  in  vain  for  ihem.  The 
music  of  the  birds  they  never  hear.  The 
grandeur  of  the  suy,  or  the  glory  of  a  sunset 
they  never  see,  and  the  sublimest  strains  of 
poetry  are  but  the  babble  of  nonsense  in  their 
ears.  We  do  not  .say,  therefore,  that  all 
should  cultivate  flowers.  The  labor  will  be 
unrewarding  to  those  who  can  see  no  beauty 
in  them,  unless  the  heart  is  so  generous  that 
it  finds  pleasure  in  denying  itself  for  the 
benefit  of  others.  But  many  people  see  in 
life  something  besides  a  dusty  workshop,  and 
are  made  happy  at  the  sight  of  a  beautiful 
home,  where  the  useful  and  the  ornamental 
are  tastefully  combined  It  is  a  pity  that  any 
one  who  loves  flowers  should  be  deprived  of 
their  possession,  and  we  write  with  the  hope 
of  convincing  some  who  reluctantly  do  with- 
out them,  of  their  error  in  supposing  that 
much  skill,  labor  and  expense  is  necessary  to 
grow  them  successfully.  A  most  brilliant 
display  of  flowers  may  be  had  by  any  person 
who  has  soil  in  which  to  plant  them,  at  a  very 
trifiing  outlay  of  labor  and  expense.  A  few 
small  beds  [)lanted  with  petunias,  verbenas, 
asters,  portulaccas.  ni\d  pansies,  will  produce 
a  most  beautiful  effect  throughout  the  season, 
and  the  only  cultivation  they  require  is  the 
suppression  of  the  weeds.  Sufficient  seed  of 
these,  and  many  other  beautiful  varieties, 
maybe  purchased  of  any  large  dealer  in  flower 
seeds  for  a  dollar  or  two,  and  when  once 
started,  seeds  may  be  saved,  or  they  will  even 
grow  from  their  own  seeding.  Catalogues 
giving  descriptions  of  varieties,  minute  direc- 
tions for  care  and  culture,  with  hints  about 
the  formation  of  beds,  etc,  are  furnished  free 
by  the  sellers  of  seeds,  so  that  none  can  plead 
a  lack  of  knowledge. 

Women  have  a  keener  appreciation  of  the 
beauties  of  nature  than  men,  and  we  are  well 
aware  that  many  homes  would  be  more 
attractive  than  they  are  if  the  wishes  of  the 
housewife  were  only  seconded  by  the  iuisband. 
We  often  see  a  house  surrounded  witii  deso- 
lation, but  a  beautiful  hanging  basket  in  the 
porch,  or  .some  neat  rustic  work  in  tiie  yard, 
proves  there  is  taste  witliin,  and  we  always 
regret  there  is  not  a  better  opportunity  for 
the  genius  to  develop  itself.  Farmers  who 
treat  with  contempt  the  eflbrts  of  tho.se  who 
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would  cultivate  flowers,  are  botli  selfish  and 
unwise-  Though  tliey  may  not  yield  an  in- 
come in  ereenbacks,  their  benefits  are  not  less 
certain.  The  same  power  that  cau^^es  \Theat 
to  grow,  makes  the  flowers  bloom,  and  we 
may  be  s\ire  that  neither  is  made  in  vain, 
l^ot  no  lady  feel  that  the  slight  success  that 
comes  from  her  unaided  efforts  is  not  appre- 
ciated, for  it  is.  Like  ferns  growing  among 
the  rocks,  these  evidences  of  taste  and  refine- 
ment cropping  out  through  the  chaos  of  a 
disorderly  farmyard,  are  rendered  more  beau- 
tiful by  the  contrast. 

•'  Make  home  attractive  if  you  would  make 
the  young  contented,"  is  hackneyed  counsel, 
but  it  is  not  so  old  that  it  is  no  longer  needed. 
The  ivy  cannot  climb  unless  there  is  some- 
thing to  support  its  graceful  festoons  ;  and 
the  afiections  of  the  young  cannot  twine 
around  a  home  that  has  in  or  about  it  nothing 
lovely.  The  yard  that  contains  only  wood 
piles,  barrels,  boxes,  and  dilapidated  imple- 
ments, all  overgrown  with  weeds,  will  fill 
every  mind  with  disgust  that  has  a  shadow  of 
taste  or  refinement.  On  the  contrary,  the 
youth  whose  honie  is  surri)unded  with  a  lawn, 
shaded  by  beautiful  trees,  with  gardens, 
blooming  with  lovely  flowers,  and  with  or- 
chards bending  with  luscious  fruit,  will  grow 
up  with  a  strong  attachment  for  it,  and  will 
leave  it  if  he  must  with  longings  and  regrets. 
However  far  away  he  may  wander  in  after 
years,  the  dear  old  home,  with  its  fruits  and 
flowers,  will  ever  fill  a  prominent  place  in  his 
reflections,  and  its  memory  will  grow  sweeter 
with  the  advancing  vearA.— Husbandman. 


BOUQUETS,     BRITISH    AND    AMERI- 
CAN. 

Flowers  in  all  the  variety  of  their  grace  and 
beauty  serve  many  purposes  of  showing  love 
and  honor,  and  of  ministering  comfort  and  de- 
light. Flowers  are  strewed  before  the  bride  ; 
they  are  put  in  the  pathway  to  give  an  added 
charm  to  a  welcome ;  they  are  used  as  decora- 
tions ;  they  are  presented  as  the  most  pleasant 
of  gifts  ;  and  to  the  actor  or  actress  nothing  is 
more  grateful  than  the  flowers  thrown  on  the 
stage  by  their  admirers  among  the  audience. 
So  desirous,  indeed,  are  the  personages  of  the 
stage  of  receiving  these  tributes  that  they  are 
accused  of  having  them  made  to  order  and 
presented  to  them  by  their  own  agents. 

The  bouquets  given  at  the  theatres  here  are 
of  moderate  dimensions,  as  a  rule,  compared 
with  those  which  are  offered  at  dramatic 
shrines  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel. 
Some  of  them  in  circumference  are  almost  as 
large  as  cart  wheels,  and  are  rendered  ugly 
by  their  mere  size.  The  recipients  are  in  the 
proud,  but  uncomfortable,  position  of  having 


honors  thrust  upon  them  which  are  greater 
than    they    well    know  how  to  encounter. 

The  boumiet  of  private  life  is  generally, 
however,  as  we  are  accustomed  to  see  it,  a 
manageable  aflair,  and  a  lady  to  whom  two 
bouquets  are  presented,  would  hardly  take 
more  than  one  with  her  into  the  company 
which  she  meant  to  honor  with  her  presence. 
In  such  a  case  of  an  cmbarras  de  richesses  she 
would  consult  her  convenience  and  her  incli- 
nation—  would  choose  either  the  bouquet 
which  best  suited  her  dress,  or  that  whose 
donor  she  specially  desired  to  favor,  and  the 
other  flowers  would  be  relegated  to  the  deco- 
ration of  her  room,  or  kept,  for  considera- 
tion, till  some  more  convenient  season  ar- 
rived. 

It  appears,  however,  that  American  practice 
with  regard  to  bouquets,  differs  considerably 
from  our  own.  The  Americans  are  lavish  in 
their  use  of  very  costly  flowers.  We  have 
heard  of  the  "flower  bells"  (canopies  of 
flowers)  under  which  it  wa.s,  not  very  long  ago, 
the  fashion  for  newly  married  couples  to  stand 
on  the  occasion  when  they  were  first  "'  at 
home"  to  their  friends.  American  ladies 
have  told  us  that  it  is  the  custom  to  send  large 
baskets  of  flowers  on  board  the  steamers  which 
are  to  c  juvey  ladies  from  the  States  to  Europe, 
and  that  the  lady  who  receives  the  greatest 
number  of  these  floral  tributes  is  considered 
to  be  specially  distinguished.  The  state- 
rooms of  a  large  steamer  leaving  New  York 
will  be  crowded  to  excess  and  inconvenience 
with  these  fleeting  tokens  of  what  we  may 
hope  is  lasting  regard. 

We  have  also  recently  learned  that  in  some 
towns  of  the  States,  Philadelphia  for  exam- 
ple, the  number  of  bouquets  carried  by  a  lady 
at  a  ball  is  considered  to  be  indicative  of  the 
number  of  her  actual  admirers  of  the  other 
sex.  A  lady  without  a  bouquet  confesses  her- 
self without  an  admirer  sufficiently  interested 
in  her  to  have  given  her  even  a  simple  flower. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  a  lady  has  several  ad- 
mirers and  each  has  sent  her  a  bouquet,  she 
appears  with  the  whole  number.  No  donor 
is  more  favored  than  another.  This  may  give 
rise  to  a  sense  of  equality,  and  of  levelling  of 
the  claims  of  the  admirers,  but  it  is,  to  say 
the  least,  inconvenient  to  the  lady  and  her 
partners.  We  have  heard  of  a  lady  who  ap- 
peared at  a  ball  with  ten  huge  bunches  of 
flowers,  some  of  which  she  had  to  trust  to  her 
partner,  while  she  carried  the  remainder  her- 
self We  are  told  that  "  the  whole  of  them 
would  have  filled  a  wheelbarrow,  and  the 
effect  was  awkward  in  the  extreme."  This 
is  easily  to  be  believed. 

The  carrying  of  the  bouquets  is  like  the 
bearing  by  the  Indian  brave  of  the  scalps  of 
those  he  has  killed — a  token  of  victorv.  It 
is  a  fashioti  that  we  think  is  hardly  likely  to 
be  imported  from  America  by  our  belles  who 
visit  the  exhibition. — The  Queen. 
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OSTKICH  FARMING. 
Mr.  P.  L.  Simraond.s,  not   long  since,  read 
before  tlie  Society  of  Arts  a  verj'  elaborate 
paper  upon  ostricb  farming,  and  gave  some 
account   of  the  great  development  that   thi.s 
l)usiness  has  assumed  at  the  present  time,  and 
tiie  enormous  profits  resulting  from  it.     This 
is  the  more  interesting  to   us  at  present,  as  it 
is  said  that  parties  in  California  have  already 
commenced  work  in   the   same  direction,  and  1 
that   the    physical    conditions    ajtpear  to    be 
extremely   favorable  for  success.     Tiie  most  : 
successful  of  these  experimenters  is  Mr     A.  \ 
Douglass,    of   Hilton,    in    the   Cape  Colony,  j 
who,  about  eight  years  ago,  bought  a  pair  of  \ 
birds,  and,  subsequently,  added  four,  making 
ills  stock  two  cocks  and  four  hens      Finding  \ 
tiiat  the  old  birds  could  not  be  relied  upon  for  \ 
hatcliing  out  all  the  eggs,  he    devised    an  in- 
genious   form    of  incubator,  which    has  been 
used  by  him  to  great   advantage,  some  form  [ 
of  which  is  now  considered  absolutely  essen-  j 
tial  to  success  in   this  work.     The  incubator  ' 
consists   of  a   wooden    box  about  three   feet  '■ 
square,  open  from  above,  and  capable  of  con- 
taining twenty-five  eggs.     This  rests  upon  a 
copper  or  zinc  pan,  or  cistern,  three  inches 
deep,  and  equal  to  the  size  of  the  box.     This 
is  filled  with  hot  water,  and  has  four  or  five 
openings,  through  which  the  vapor  ascends  to 
the  box.     The  warm  temperature  of  the  water 
is    maintained    by   a  paratfine  lamp,  and  the 
heat  is  regulated  by  means  of  a  thermometer. 
The  eggs  are  kept  at  first  at  a  temperature  of 
102°,  but  in  two  weeks  this  is  reduced  to  10U°, 
and  in   two   weeks   more  to  98^.     The  period 
of  incubation    is    forty-two  days.     The  eggs 
are  turned  and  aired  by  opening  the  box  and 
blanket   covering    once    or  twice  a  day.     A 
fortnight   before  the  expiration  of  the  time 
they  are  held  up  against  the  light  to  examine 
their  condition,  and  a  week  after  are  slightly, 
l)ut  carefully  punctured  near  the  top,  with  a 
sharp-pointed    steel,  to    enable    the    weaker 
chicks  to  break  the  shell  more  readily.   When 
hatched  they  are  turned,  kept  warm,  and  fed 
with  cut  lucerne,    and    allowed   to   run  about 
liieir  inclosure  like  ordinary  fowls.     In  natu- 
ral   hatcliing   the   average    number   of  birds 
raised  is  eighteen  out  of  twenty  eggs  ;  in  arti- 
ficial, when  properly  managed,  not  more  tiian 
one  in  twelve  eggs  fails.     Mr.  Douglass'  farm 
is  about  twelve   miles  from  Graham's  Town, 
and  is  inclosed  and  subdivided  into  a  number 
of  fields  or  paddocks,  in  which  the  birds  are 
kept.     At  the  last  accounts  Mr.  Douglass  had 
two  hundred   and    eighty  ostriches  on  hand, 
and  had  sold  eighty- five   birds.     The  food  of 
each   ostrich   is  about  twenty   pounds   of  lu- 
cerne,   or   other  vegetable    matter,  per    day. 
Sometimes   the  diet  is  varied  witii  fine  grass 
and  beans,  which  may  be  fed  to  them  in  their 
inclosures,   or    obtained   by    roaming  over  a 
large  area.      Indeed,  it   would    seem  that  al- 
most   anv   kind   of  vegetable  substance    will 


answer  the  i)tirpose,  including  cabbage,  bar- 
ley, and  other  grain.  According  to  Major 
Erskine,  the  profits  of  the  sale  of  the  featlurs 
of  twenty  old  birds  and  their  progeny,  in  four 
year.s,  amounted  to  £25,000. 


QUEEN  FASHION. 

From  the  time  when  mother  Eve  was  not 
at  home  to  the  Lord,  because,  like  Flora 
McFlimsey,  she  had  nothing  to  wear,  down  to 
the  time  when  the  wife  of  a  Cabinet  minister 
paid  for  her  Parisian  dresses  and  her  "  num- 
ber one  and  a  half  shoes  "  by  the  sale  of  her 
influence  to  secure  government  api)ointments, 
men  and  women  have  been  the  faithful  and 
willingsubjectsof  tyrannous,  whimsical  (^ueen 
Fashion.  Jacob  gave  his  favorite  son  a  coat 
of  many  colors ;  David  could  not  hit  upon  a 
better  description  of  God's  kindness  to  him 
than  that  "  He  had  anointed  his  head  with 
oil ; "  Solomon,  wise  as  he  was,  had  a  weak- 
ness for  fine  clothes  ;  even  in  Isaiah's  day  a 
maid  could  not  forget  her  ornaments.  These, 
however,  lived  when  life  and  manners  were 
simple,  when  the  frivolous  Queen  was  young 
and  less  powerful  than  now.  Her  rule  has 
been  growing  more  extensive  and  oppressive 
ever  since ;  and  now  it  is  nothing  unusual  for 
women  to  deform  themselves  and  men  to  as- 
sume an  idiotic  expression  that  nature  never 
gave  them,  and  all  because  Fashion  requires 
it  of  them.  Thackeray  writes,  in  the  person 
of  Mr.  Brown,  to  his  nephew  not  to  atiect 
singularity  in  dress,  but  to  conform  to  the 
usual  style,  and  Mr.  Hammerton  takes  to  task 
a  young  man  who  had  retired  froiu  fashion- 
able society  because  he  was  unwilling  to  com- 
ply with  the,  as  he  thought,  foolish  custom  of 
wearing  a  dress  coat.  To  this  coinpkxion 
have  we  come. 

Not  only  are  we  all  the  willing  and  faithful 
subjects  of  Queen  Fashion,  but  no  one  of  us 
pays  her  more  allegiance  than  another.  The 
more  unfashionable  of  us  may  not,  indeed, 
act  in  accordance  with  her  every  trilling  sug- 
gestion ;  but  we,  sooner  or  later,  render  entire 
obedience  to  all  her  laws.  For  instance,  we 
may  not  give  up  our  preference  for  smooth 
clothes  or  for  rough  clothes,  as  the  case  may 
be,  just  because  our  adored  sovereign  has 
expressed  a  liking  for  one  or  the  other  ;  but, 
when  she  issues  a  royal  proclamation  inform- 
ing her  people  that,  for  the  coming  six  months, 
short  coats  and  narrow  dress-skirts  shall  be 
I  the  style,  we,  if  we  cannot  buy  new  ones,  cur- 
tail the  old  coats  and  contract  the  old  dresses. 
We  may  not  lay  aside  a  good  garment  becau.se 
it  is  a  Tittle  out  of  style.  But  still,  plain  and 
I  unpretentious  though  we  be,-  when  we  buy  a 
j  new  dress,  or  a  new  coat,  we  wish  it  done  up 
a  la  mode.  The  difference  between  stylish  and 
unstylish  people  is  usually  nothing  more  than 
a  ditference  of  position  in  (Jneen  Fashinn's 
I  triumphal  procession.       The  former  compose 
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lier  advance  and  liody  p;iianl,  and  tlie  latter 
are  lier  followers.  Tliev  are  more  gorgeously 
attiretl,  are  the  first  to  do  the  queen's  com- 
mands, and  are  more  constantly  in  attendance, 
hilt  are  no  more  faithful  than  these. 

There  is  a  popular  belief  that  women  are 
more  subservient  to  tlie  tickle  sovereiirn  than 
men  are.     But   this    is  a    mistake.     Fashion 
makes  greater  exactions   from  them  than  she 
does  from  men.     But  we  may  be  sure  that,  if 
she  asked  as  many  and  as  outlandish  perform- 
ances from   them,    they    wouKl    be    found    as 
slavishly  submissive  as  the  women  are.     For 
do  they  hesitate  to  do  the  silly  things  she  doe.s 
demand  of  them  ?     When    the    royal  decree 
went  forth,  and  it  was  jjuhlished  to  the  people 
that  all  men  who  would  retain  the  esteem  and 
kind  regard  of  our  most  sweet  Queen  Fashion, 
must    immediately    "stock    up"    and  "swell 
out"   in    standing-collars,  how   many    of  us, 
wiio  eagerly    enlarge   on    the  female  fancy's 
fondness  for  the  ravishing  ruille,  remonstrated 
in  the  slightest   degree?     A   few  bold,  boast- 
ful .spirits  did  indeed  remark  in  a  quiet  way 
that  they -thought  the   standing-collars  very 
unbecoming,  but  they  invariably  qualified  the 
assertion  with  the   additional    statement  that 
"  they  are   however,  mighty    knobby."     The 
objection  of  these  braves,  therefore,  amounts 
to  little  ;    in    fact   it   amounts  to  nothing,  for 
most  of  them  since  making  it  public  have  be- 
come themselves    the  supporters  of  the  most 
impressive    standing-collars    we    have    seen. 
P^ven  Patrons,  notwithstanding  that  it  is  their 
duty  to  "  discountenance  the  fashion  system," 
are  many  of  them  as  good  and  true  subjects  of 
our  Queen  as  anybody,  and  they  have  not  en- 
tirely  escaped     the     high-collar    mania.      A 
worthy  brother,  who  is  to  be  classed  with  the 
plain  and  sensible,  r.nther  than  with  the  gilded 
and  giddy,  presented    himself  at   our  desk  a 
few  days  ago,  his  slender  neck  encased  in  the 
rankest  new-style  collar  made,  and  a  smile  of 
pride  and  contentment  illuminating  his  coun- 
tenance, and  asked  our  opinion  of  the  most 
striking  item  in  his    make  up.     We  had  not 
the  heart  to  destroy  the  happiness  that  beamed 
from  his  face,  with  coldly  impartial  criticism. 
So  we  choked  down  our  convictions  and  re- 
plied in  a  eulogistic  generality. 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is  sim- 
ply this :  We  are  all,  every  man,  woman 
and  child  of  us,  and  the  men  no  less  than  the 
women,  the  faithful  subjects  of  Queen  Fash- 
ion. We  are  all  of  us  obedient  to  her  laws 
and  decrees,  and  the  only  ditl'erence  between 
us  is  that  some  of  us  are  more  prompt  in  our 
acquie.scence  and  obedience  than  others  of  us 
are.  Queen  Fashion  has  probably  more  sub- 
jects than  any  other  sovereign  that  ever  ruled, 
and  she  has  probably  fewer  rebellious  sub- 
jects. Such  being  the  case,  what  likelihood 
is  there  that  Patrons  will  "  discountenance 
the  fashion  system  "  Simply  none  at  all. 
They  will  not  rise  in  their   might  and  over- 


throw this  powerful,  much-loved  Queen. 
Tiiey  cannot.  And  we  are  not  sure  that  it  is 
not  well  that  they  cannot.  What  they  can 
do,  however,  and  what  they  should  do  is  to 
resist  all  attemjjts  on  her  part  to  unjustly  tax 
her  chosen  people,  for  she  is  enough  like 
other  sovereigns  to  demand  of  her  sulijects 
more  of  their  earnings  than  they  can  spare. 
In  short,  discountenancing  the  fashion  sys- 
tem means  simply  discoimtenancing  extrava- 
gance, and  unless  a  man,  whether  a  Patron  or 
not,  does  this,  he  will  certainly  not  be  pros- 
perous, and  will  probably  not  be  happy. — 
Cin.   Grange  Bidlztin. 


APPEARANCES. 


There  are.  two  things  that  are  hard  to  bear. 
It  is  hard  for  a  man  who  was  born  poor, 
raised  poor,  lived  poor,  and  clothed  poor, 
but  who  has,  by  some  freak  of  fortune,  be- 
come suddenly  rich,  to  bear,  with  moderation, 
his  riches.  He  is  apt  to  grow  detestably  proud 
and  iiaughty.  He  is  liable  to  become  of  great 
importance  in  his  own  eyes,  and  look  down 
with  contempt  upon  every  one  else.  Such  a 
one  is  apt  to  conclude  that  when  he  dies  all 
the  machinery  of  the  universe  will  be  thrown 
out  of  gear.  The  fact  is,  there  are  few  men 
who  can  bear,  with  becoming  modesty,  a  sud- 
den elevation  from  the  cellar  to  the  garret. 
They  grow  giddy,  and  render  themselves 
ridiculous  and  hateful  in  the  eyes  of  all  sober- 
minded  men. 

It  is  also  hard  for  one  man  who  has  been 
accustomed,  for  a  long  time,  to  the  ease  and 
comforts  which  riches  bring,  to  adapt  himself 
to  the  hardships  and  inconveniences  which 
attend  poverty.  Poverty  is  bearable,  pro- 
vided we  have  been  poor  all  our  lives,  and 
have  never  known  anything  else ;  but  it  re- 
quires something  more  than  philosophy,  to 
enable  us  to  endure  poverty  after  having  en- 
joyed the  comforts  of  wealth.  All  sorts  of 
means  will  be  employed  to  prevent  facts  from 
taking  their  legitimate  cour.se.  It  is  useless 
to  try  to  conceal  the  fact  that  the  late  war, 
and  the  series  of  events  which  followed  in  its 
train,  reduced  multitudes  of  our  Southern 
people  to  well  nigh  abject  poverty.  For  more 
than  ten  years  the  majority  of  this  class  of 
people  have  been  struggling  to  keep  up  ap- 
pearances. They  have  dressed  as  they  did 
when  times  were  better ;  their  table  has  been 
furnished  as  when  they  were  rich  ;  their  fur- 
niture and  everything  of  this  sort,  has  been 
of  the  most  fasiiionable  style.  All  this  has 
been  done  with  the  vain  hope  that  something 
favorable  might  turn  up  which  would  restore 
them  to  their  former  aflluent  circumstances. 
It  would  have  been  far  better  for  all  parties, 
had  such  persons,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  at 
once  given  their  property  for  their  debts,  and 
met  the  condition  of  things  manfully.  Had 
this   class  of  our   people  done  thi.s,  and  he- 
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roically  gone  to  liard  work,  by  tliis  time 
the  crisis  would  liave  been  past.  They  would 
Jiave  caught  the  flood  tide  of  high  prices  of 
cotton  ;  but  this  time,  in  all  i)robability,  is 
gone. 

Many  are  .still  struggling  to  appear  what 
every  one,  who  knows  any  thing  about  them, 
knows  they  are  not.  Such  a  course  may  have 
nmcii  of  the  pleasure  which  we  experience  in 
dreanjing;  but,  like  a  dream,  it  is  a  base 
fabric  woven  on  the  loom  of  distracted 
thoughts.  It  would  be  far  better  for  every 
one  who  is  involved  to  meet  the  crisis  at 
once.  Let  the  creditor  and  the  debtor  deal 
fairly  and  honorably  with  each  other,  and  let 
the  man  who  is  pre.ssed  down  with  debts  take 
a  ground  start.  Let  him  start  the  world  with- 
out anything,  if  it  be  necessary.  Let  him 
acknowledge  that  he  is  poor,  and  honestly 
live  so  as  to  appear  what  he  really  is. 

Such  a  course  would  not  make  the  country 
any  poorer.  The  same  amount  of  property 
would  .still  be  in  the  country  that  is  now,  and 
it  would  be  in  a  better  shape.  Such  a  course 
may  be  humiliating,  but  there  is  not,  necessa- 
rily, anything  dishonest  in  it.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  strictly 
hone.st  for  an  individual  to  attempt  to  appear 
to  be  what  he  really  is  not.  It  is  a  species  of 
deception  . — Family  Visitor. 


CURE  FOR    PULMONARY  CONSUMP- 
TION. 

Warm  blood  is  said  to  be  a  specific  in  pul- 
monary consumption.  Hence  it  is  that  hun- 
dreds of  emaciated  creatures  in  New  York, 
London,  Paris,  and  other  large  cities,  every 
morning  wend  their  way  to  the  shambles  and 
slaughter  houses  to  get  their  beverage  of  a 
tumbler  full  of  warm  blood. 

This  habitual  drinking  of  blood  is  said  to 
create  a  thirst  for  it,  that  depraves  the  moral 
man  more  rapidly  than  it  cures  the  physical 
man.  Therefore,  in  these  days  of  lawlessness, 
blood-thir.stiness,  and  murder,  we  advise  our 
innocent  readers  against  blood-drinking  for 
hygienic  purposes,  and  especially  the  negroes, 
hundreds  of  whom  are  dying  annually  from 
consumption,  a  thing  unheard  of  twenty  years 
ago.  Let  them  try  the  following  remedy, 
which  we  clip  from  an  exchange.  It  costs 
nothing,  and  t'le  moderate  exercise  of  pulling 
up  the  muUen  in  all  the  old  fields  of  the  coun- 
try will  benefit  tlie  patient,  as  well  as  the  land. 

"J  have  discovered  a  remedy  for  pulmo- 
nary consumption.  It  has  cured  a  number  of 
cases  after  they  had  commenced  l)leeding  at 
the  lungs  and  the  hectic  flush  was  already  on 
the  cheek.  After  trying  this  remedy  tq  my 
own  satisfaction,  I  have  thought  philanthropy 
r.<juired  that  I  should  let  it  be  known  to  the 
world.  It  is  the  common  rauUen,  steeped 
strong  and  sweetened  with  cofiee-sugar,  and 
drank  freely.     The   herb  should  be  gathered 


]  before  the  end  of  July,  if  convenient.    Young 
I  or  old  plants  are  good  dried  in  the  shade,  and 
kept  in  clean  paper  bags.  The  medicine  mn.st 
!  be  coiitinued   from   three  to  six    months,  ac- 
]  cording  to  the   nature  of  the  disease      It  is 
very   good    for  the   blood   vessels    al.so.      It 
j  strengthens  the  system,  and  builds  up  instead 
!  of   taking  away    strength.      It   makes  good 
j  blood,  and  takes  inflammation  from  the  lungs. 
I  It  is  the  wish  of  the  writer  that  every  period- 
ical in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Europe, 
should  publisii  this  recipe  for  the  benefit  of 
j  the  human  family.      Lay  this  up,  and  keep  it 
j  in  the  house  ready  for  use." 


WHISKEY  AND  STRYCHNINE. 

If  it  be  any  consolation  to  those  who  drink 
crooked  whiskey,  we  can  assure  them,  that  it 
does  not  contain  any  strychnine;  but  they 
will  receive  poor  comfort  from  this  knowledge 
when  they  are  told,  that  fusel  oil  is  a  natural 
product  of  all  kinds  of  grain,  developed  by 
distillation,  and  is  in  all  whiskeys.  Fusel  oil 
is  said  to  be  a  superior  lubricator -for  sliding 
the  soul  into  perdition. 

Hear  what  an  eminent  chemist  says  on  this 
subject:  "The  inquiry  is  often  made  by 
physicians  and  others  if  whiskey  or  other 
alcoholic  liquors  are  adulterated  with,  or  con- 
tain the  terrible  poison,  strychnia.  We  reply 
iVo.  In  hundreds  of  chemical  examinations 
of  whiskey  made  by  us,  we  have  never  found 
a  trace  of  the  poisonous  alkaloid,  and  we  do 
not  believe  it  is  ever  used  by  distillers  or 
whiskey  manipulators  in  their  compoundings 
and  mixing.  A  few  grains  would  render  a 
barrel  of  spirits  so  intensely  bitter  that  it 
could  not  be  sold  as  a  beverage;  therefore 
there  is  no  object,  no  interest  to  subserve  in 
adding  it  to  spirits.  It  is  possible  that  it  has 
been  used  to  intensify  the  bitter  in  some  kinds 
of  malt  liquors,  but  we  have  never  found  it  in 
this  class  of  beverages,  and  further,  we  have 
never  learned  from  reliable  chemists  that  it 
has  been  found.  The  required  bitter  can  be 
obtained  cheaply  from  less  dangerous  sources. 
The  adulterations  in  liquors  do  not  gener- 
ally partake  of  the  nature  of  the  quick  poi- 
sons ;  they  are  of  a  diflTerent  kind.  The 
spirits  themselves,  as  they  come  from  the 
hands  of  the  distiller.s,  are  sufliciently  poison- 
ous ;  and  if  sophistications  are  made,  they 
are  of  the  nature  of  attenuations,  and  occur 
from  cupidity  or  desire  of  gain.  Fusel  oil 
and  the  other  grain  oils  are  natural  products, 
and  are  found  in  all  whisk4.'ys.  They  are  un- 
doul)te(ily  hurtful  in  their  influence,  and 
whiskey  drinkers  shorten,  their  days  i)y  habi- 
tually swallowing  these  products  even  in 
minute  quantities." 

Pure  alcohol,  however,  may  he  used  as  St. 
Paul  recommended  the  u.so  of  wine — only  "  a 
little,''  you  rememi)er. 

Of  alcohol,  Dr.  Lander  Brunton,  in  a  sum- 
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in:irv  of  a  memoir  before  tlie  Medical  Society 
of  London,  states  tiiat  in  small  (inantity  it  in- 
creases the  secretions  of  ilie  gastric  Juice,  and 
tliiis  aids  diijestion.  However  unnecessary 
liii-!  may  be  in  health,  it  is  useful  for  the  fee- 
ble and  deliilitated.  Second,  it  increases  the 
force  and  frequency  of  tiie  pulse.  Third,  a 
large  dose  diminisiies  digestion  by  the  too 
great  irritation  of  the  stomach.  Fourth,  it  is 
capable  of  producing  death  by  reflex  action. 
Fifth,  after  absorption  in  the  blood,  it  dimin- 
ishes the  power  of  oxidizing  the  red  globules 
of  the  blood  This  is  useful  in  lowering  the 
temperature  ;  but  when  this  is  done  suddenly 
or  very  frequently,  it  causes  an  accumulation 
of  fat,  and  fatty  degeneration  of  the  organs. 
Sixth,  it  undergoes  a  sort  of  combustion  in 
the  organism,  and  maintains  the  increase  of 
weight  of  the  body.  In  this  respect  it  may 
be  considered  as  a  food.  Seventh,  if  taken  in 
large  doses,  a  portion  is  excreted  in  an  unal- 
tered condition.  Eighth,  it  dilates  the  blood- 
vessels, increasing  the  force  and  frequency  of 
pulsations  of  the  heart  by  its  action  on  the 
central  nerves,  and  facilitates  intellectual  and 
physical  action.  It  does  not  give  any  greater 
power,  but  renders  a  man  capable  of  keeping 
more  energy  in  reserve-  It  can  thus  furnish 
assistance  to  effort  of  short  duration,  but  not 
for  prolonged  exercise.  Ninth,  it  has  the 
same  effect  upon  the  heart ;  but  in  disease, 
alcohol  frequently  relaxes  the  pulsations  of 
this  organ  instead  of  accelerating  them,  thus 
economizing  the  energy  instead  of  wasting  it. 
Tenth,  in  dilating  the  vessels  of  the  skin, 
alcohol  cools  the  surface  at  the  expense  of  the 
internal  organs-  It  is  thus  injurious  when 
taken  during  exposure,  but  after  such  ex- 
posure it  is  useful  as  tending  to  prevent  the 
congestion  of  the  internal  organs.  Eleventh, 
the  symptoms  of  intoxication  are  due  to  a 
paralysis  of  the  nervous  system  ;  the  brain 
and  the  cerebellum  are  first  afi'ected  then  the 
protuberance,  and  finally  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata. Death  by  alcohol  is  generally  caused 
by  paralysis  of  the  medulla. 

HEALTH  NOTES. 

The  best  disinfectants  are  those  which  cost 
the  least,  are  most  easily  applied,  and  which 
causes  the  least  inconvenience  to  the  health, 
or  the  textures  to  which  they  are  applied.  If 
a  disinfectant  corrodes  metals,  stains  gar- 
ments, disfigures  furniture,  or  is  poi.sonoas 
when  outwardly  applied  or  swallowed,  it  is 
comparatively  valueless. 

If  a  man  were  to  say  to  me  that  the  moon 
was  made  out  of  a  monkey,  I  would  say 
nothing,  and  let  him  have  his  own  way; 
either,  first,  because  ''he  was  a  fool,  and  had 
no  sense ;"  or,  second,  that  he  knew  better, 
and  wanted  to  provoke  argument ;  and  I  have 
seldom  found  argument  on  any  subject,  espe- 
cially on  politics  or  religion,  either  profitable 
or  agreeable. 


The  man  who  makes  every  day  a  feast  of 
fat  things,  and  sustains  himself  by  nevc-r 
allowing  alcohol  to  die  osit  of  him  except  for 
a  few  hours  in  the  after  part  of  the  night, 
must  jierish  prematurely,  and  cannot  beget 
healthy  children. 

The  ''  benefits"  arising  from  the  daily  use 
of  anything  that  can  intoxicate  is  always  ficti- 
tious, unreal,  and  deceptive,  and  sooner  or 
later  the  cheat  will  be  found  out  by  the  system 
not  only  failing  to  be  kept  up,  but  going  down 
to  a  point  lower  than  from  which  it  started, 
with  the  attendant  ill  results  of  its  greater 
inability  to  rise,  and  its  greater  inahiiity  to 
repel  the  attacks  of  disease,  or  the  ill  eflects 
of  deleterious  agencies. 

When  a  person  has  been  kept  from  eating 
several  hours  beyond  his  usual  time,  instead 
of  eating  fast  and  hearty,  he  should  take  his 
food  with  deliberation, -and  only  half  as  much 
as  if  he  had  eaten  at  the  regular  time.  Sud- 
den and  severe  illness  has  often  resulted  from 
the  want  of  this  precaution,  and  sometimes 
death  has  followed. 

The  memory,  like  a  true  friend,  is  made 
the  firmer  by  being  trusted;  noting  down  tri- 
fling things  is  the  very  way  to  destroy  what 
remnant  of  memory  you  h.ave. 

Physical  cleanliness  and  mora!  purity,  and 
elevation  of  character,  have  a  close  connec- 
tion ;  while  tidiness  in  dress  has  a  strong  alli- 
ance to  strict  justness  and  fitness  of  action. 

Great  eaters  never  live  long.  A  voracious 
appetite,  so  far  from  being  a  sign  of  health  is 
a  certain  indication  of  disease ;  some  dyspep- 
tics are  always  hungry,  feel  best  when  they 
are  eating,  but  as  soon  as  they  have  eaten 
they  enter  torments,  so  distressing  in  their 
nature  as  to  make  the  unhappy  victim  wish 
for  death.  The  appetite  of  health  is  that 
which  inclines  moderately  to  eat,  when  eating 
time  comes,  and  which,  when  satisfied,  leaves 
no  unpleasant  reminders. 

Real  business  men,  shrewd  and  keen-sight- 
ed, care  very  little  about  letters  of  recom- 
mendation from  anybody,  knowing  that  hu- 
man nature  is  very  accommodating  in  giving 
what  costs  nothing  more  than  writing  a  few 
well-expressed  sentences.  They  know  what 
truth  lies  in  things,  not  words;  in  what  they 
see,  rather  than  in  what  they  hear.  A  youth 
would  not  get  a  clerkship  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  every  Governor  in  the  nation, 
if  he  entered  a  counting-room  with  a  cigar 
in  his  mouth,  a  cane  in  his  hand,  and  a  dia- 
mond ring  on  his  finger. 

Amusement  is  as  much  a  necessity  to  the 
mind  as  f-'od  is  to  the  body.  The  mind  is 
vivified  by  pleasurable  recreations  as  much 
as  the  body  is  sustained  by  nutritious  diet. 

Whatever  begets  pleasurable  and  harmless 
feelings,  promotes  health  ;  and  whatever  in- 
duces disagreeable  sensations,  engenders  di;r- 
ease. 

[From  Dr.  W.  W.  HcdUs  Maxims- 
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The  Rural  Carolinian. 


THE  "  KINDERGARTEN." 

As  so  much  attention  is  directed  to  the 
"Kindergarten"  system  of  late,  perhaps  the 
boys  may  take  a  hint  from  the  following  ac- 
count in  the  i)u//e<i7i; 

Barnes,  the  schoolmaster  in  a  suburban 
town,  read,  in  the  Educational  Monthly,  that 
boy.s  could  be  tauglit  history  better  than  in 
any  other  way  by  letting  each  boy  in  the  class 
represent  some  historical  character,  as  if  he 
had  done  them  himself.  This  struck  Barnes 
as  a  mighty  good  idea,  and  he  resolved  to  try 
it  on.  The  sciiool  had  then  progressed  so  far 
in  its  study  of  the  history  of  Rome  as  the 
Punic  wars,  and  Mr.  Barnes  immediately 
divided  the  boys  into  two  parties,  one  Roman 
and  the  other  Carthageiiian,  and  certain  of 
the  boys  were  named  after  the  leaders  upon 
both  sides.  All  the  boys  thought  it  was  a  big 
thing,  and  Barnes  noticed  that  they  were  so 
anxious  to  get  to  the  history  lesson  that  they 
could  hardly  say  their  other  lessons  properly. 

When  the  time  came  Barnes  ranged  the 
Romans  upon  one  side  of  the  room  and  the 
Carthagenians  on  the  other.  The  recitation 
was  very  spirited,  each  party  telling  about  its 
deeds  with  extraordinary  unction.  After  a 
while  Barnes  asked  a  Roman  to  describe  the 
battle  of  Cannae.  Wher^^upon  the  Romans 
heaved  their  copies  of  "  Wayland's  Moral 
Science "  at  the  enemy.  Then  the  Cartha- 
genians made  a  battering  ram  out  of  a  bench 
and  jammed  it  among  the  Romans,  who  re- 
talliated  with  a  volley  of  books,  slates,  and 
cliewed  paper  balls.  Barnes  concluded  that 
the  battle  of  Canna'  had  been  sufficiently  illus- 
trated, and  he  tried  to  stop  it ;  but  the  war- 
riors considered  it  too  good  a  thing  to  let 
drop, and  accordingly  the  Carthagenians  sailed 
over  to  the  Romans  with  another  battering 
ram  and  thumped  a  couple  of  them  in  the 
stomach. 

Tlien  the  Romans  turned  in  and  the  fight 
became  general.  A  Carthagenian  would  grasp 
a  Roman  by  the  hair  and  hustle  him  around 
over  the  desks  in  a  manner  that  was  simply 
frightful  to  behold,  and  a  Romnn  would  give 
a  fiendish  whoop  and  knock  a  Carthagenian 
over  the  head  with  Green  leaf's  Arithmetic. 
Hannibal  got  the  head  of  Scipio  Africanus 
under  his  arm,  and  Scipio,  in  his  efforts  to 
break  away,  stumbled,  and  the  two  generals 
fell  and  had  a  rough-and-tumble  fight  under 
tiie  blackboard.  Caius  Gracchus  tackled  Ham- 
ilcarwith  a  ruler;  and  the  latter,  in  his  strug- 
gles to  get  loose,  fell  against  the  stove  and 
knocked  down  about  thirty  feet  of  stove-pipe. 
Thereupon  the  Romans  made  a  grand  rally, 
and  in  five  minutes  they  ran  the  entire  Car- 
thagenian army  out  of  the  schoolroom  and 
Barnes  along  with  it,  and  then  ihey  locked 
the  door  and  bcgauto  hunt  up  tlie  apples  and 
lunch  in  the  desks  of  the  enemy. 

After  consuming  the  supplies  they  went  to 
tile  windows  and  made  disagreeable  remarks 


to  the  Carthagenians,  who  were  standing  in 
the  yard,  and  dared  old  Barnes  to  bring  the 
foes  once  more  into  battle  array.  Then  Barnes 
went  for  a  policenian,  and  when  he  knocked 
at  the  door  it  was  opened,  and  all  the  Romans 
were  found  busy  studying  their  lessons-  When 
Barnes  came  in  with  the  defeated  troops  he 
went  for  Scipio  Africanus,  and  pulling  him 
out  of  his  seat  by  the  ear,  he  thrashed  that 
great  military  genius  with  a  rattan  until  Scipio 
began  to  cry,  whereupon  Barnes  dropped  him 
and  began  to  paddle  Caius  Gracchus.  Then 
things  settled  down  in  the  old  way,  and  next 
morning  Barnes  announced  that  history  in 
the  future  would  be  studied  as  it  always  had 
been,  and  he  wrote  a  note  to  the  Educational 
Monthly  to  say  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  man 
who  suggested  the  new  system  ought  to  be  led 
out  and  shot.  The  boys  do  not  now  take  as 
much  interest  in  Roman  history  as  they  did 
on  that  dav. 


LINES  WRITTEN   UNDER  THE  DOG 
STAR. 

[The  following  question  was  asked  in  the 
catechism  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agricul- 
ture, returnable  June  15th:  "What  is  the 
principle  obstacle  to  sheep  raising?"  The 
response  was  so  uniformly  "  dogs,"  that  Mr. 
J.  A.  Stewart,  who  happened  to  be  in  the 
Commissioner's  office  during  the  conversation 
in  reference  to  it,  was  requested  to  write  some- 
thing on  the  subject.  After  a  short  absence, 
Mr.  S.  returned  with  the  following :] 
ON  DOGS.— rM7ie,  "  Old  Father  Grimes." 

Let  dogs  delight  to  bark  and  bite, 

Or  chase  the  buck  and  eWe ; 
Let  dogs  eat  sheep  while  farmers  sleep, 

"  For  God  has  made  them  so." 

Let  dogs  come  forth  to  fill  the  earth ; 

Let  sheep  in  plenty  grow. 
To  make  the  meat  for  dogs  to  eat, 

"  For  God  has  made  them  so." 

Let  dogs  a  score  surround  each  door — 

The  lank,  the  lean,  the  low— 
Or  track  at  night  the  lambkin's  fiight, 

"  For  God  has  made  them  so." 

Let  flop-eared   hounds  range  pasture  grounds 

To  scent  the  buck  and  ewe  ; 
Let  curs  yelp  round  as  w'ell  as  hound, 

"  For  God  has  made  them  so." 

Let  every  man  keep,  if  he  can, 

A  dozen  dogs  in  tow  ; 
And  let  their  greed  on  mutton  feed, 

"  For  God  has  made  them  so." 

Let  man  eat  hogs — feed  sheep  to  dogs — 

Raise  mutton  here  below 
To  feed  the  dogs,  while  man  eats  hogs, 

"  For  God  has  made  them  so." 
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A  Slight  Exposure  in    Bad  Weather, 

when  the  system  is  out  of  order,  often  brings 
on  a  Stubborn  Cold  ;  the  attending  Cough 
irritates  the  Luof^s,  and  if  not  promptly 
treated,  frequently  develops  a  tendency  to  a 
tuberculous  condition.  To  avoid  this  dan- 
ger, those  troubled  with  Colds  should  resort 
at  once  to  Dr.  Jayne's  Expectorant,  which 
soon  loosens  and  eradicates  Coughs,  soothes 
and  heals  inflamed  parts,  and  removes  all 
anxiety  by  setting  the  patient  on  the  way  to 
good  health  once  more. 


PAINTING. 
"  Every  Man  his  own  Painter,"  is  the  title 
of  a  book  sent  free  to  all  who  address  the 
Patrons'  Paint  Company,  Manufacturers  of 
Ingersoll's  Keady  Mixed  Paints,  2.59  Front 
street,  New  York.  The  book  tells  how  to 
select  harmonious  colors,  and  how  to  save 
money  generally.  It  ought  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  all  who  use  Paint. 


JRuPTURK  CuaKD  in  from  80  to  90  days  by 
the  use  of  the  Triumph  Truss  and  Triumph 
Rupture  Remedy,  manufactur-ed  by  the  Tri- 
umph Truss  Company,  334  Bowery,  N.  Y 
This  Truss  and  Supporter  took  the  medal  at 
the  last  session  of  the  Great  American  Insti- 
tute Fair.     Send  10  cents  for  their  new  book. 


The  Only  Sure  Cure  for  Rupture.— 
The  oldest  and  best  hernia  surgeons  in  ihe 
world  are  some  of  the  advantages  offered  by 
the  Triumph  Truss  Company,  334  Bowery, 
N.  Y,,  wiiose  Truss  and  Supporter  were 
awardeti  the  medal  at  the  last  session  of  the 
Great  American  Institute  Fair.  Send  10 
cents  for  their  new  book. 


Fi.\isH  Your  House.— Buy  your  Doors, 
Sashes,  and  Blinds  from  Messrs.  1.  H.  Hali 
&  Co.,  whose  advertisement  appears  in  an- 
other column.  They  can  supply  you  to  the 
best  adyantage. 


je^e:i>  i>.A.^jr5s^. 


Farmers  desiring  Pure  Red  Oats  would  do  well  to 
apply  to  the  subscriber  before  buying  elsewhere. 

D.  W^YATT  AIKEN, 

COKESBURY,  So.   CA. 


Greenville  and   Columbia    Railroad 

Passenger  Trains  run  daily,  Sunday  except- 
ed, connecting  with  Night  Trains  on  South 
Carolina  Railroad  up  and  down. 


Leave  8  15  a.  m. 
9  15  " 
10  00  " 
10  28  " 

10  55  " 

11  20  " 

11  SO  " 

12  00  M. 
12  18  P.  M. 
12  43  " 

I  25  " 

1  55  " 

2  47  " 

3  25  " 

3  53  " 

4  30  " 
4  65  " 
fi  35  " 

Arrive  6  00  " 

Leave  4  30  p.  m. 

5  30  " 

6  30  " 

7  10  " 
Arrive  7  45  " 


Columbia 

Littleton 

Alston 

Pomaria 

Prosperity 

Newberry 

Helena 

Silver  Street 

Salud.i  O.  T. 

Chappell's 

Niuety-Six 

Greenwood 

Cokesbury 

Donnalds' 

Honea  Path 

Belton 

Williamston 

Golden  Grove 

Greenville 

Belton 
Anderson 
Pendleton 
Seneca  City 
Walhalla 


Arrive  5  30  p.  u 
4  SO  " 
3  65  " 
3  25  " 
2  53  •' 
2  13  ' 
2  05  " 
1  .35  " 
1  10  " 
12  48  " 
12  00  M. 
II  28  A  it. 
10  53  •' 
10  10  " 
9  48  " 
9  15  " 
8  35  " 
7  55  " 
7  30  A.  M. 


Leave 


Arrive  9  00  a. 
8  10  " 
7  10  " 
6  10  " 

Leave    5  35  " 


H. 


Accommodation  Trains  run  on  Abbeville  Branch 
Mondnys,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays.  On  Anderson 
Branch,  between  Belton  and  Anderson,  Tuesdays 
Thursdays  and  Saturdays. 

THE   FAMILY  VISITOR. 

A  LARGE  semi-monthly  Literary  and  Family  paper, 
containing  28  colums  of  the  choicest  Miscellaneoui 
matter,  including  ORIGINAL  StJRIAL  STORIES  by 
the  best  writers;  Historical  and  liiographical  Sketches, 
written  expressly  for  its  columns;  Agricultural  matter 
from  pr.actical  pens  ;  Sabbath  and  Children's  Read- 
ing, by  competent  writers ;  Humorous  reading  and 
excerpts  from  the  current  literature  of  the  day.  No 
advertisements,  nor  matter  of  either  a  local  or  politi- 
cal character.  Neatly  printed  on  fine  white  paper. 
Reading  new  and  fresh,  adapted  to  all  tast€8  and  all 
sections  of  the  country. 

Tkkms.— Single  subscriptions,  81.50  per  annum,  in 
advance  ;  in  clubs  of  five  or  more,  $1.25  per  year,  and 
a  valuable  Premium,  worth  from  81.00  to  885.00  de- 
pending upon  the  namber  ofsubscribers.  to  the  mak- 
er of  the  club.  Specimen  copies  and  full  particulars 
of  our  liberal  terms  to  agents  and, club  makers  sent 
on  application.    Address 

L.  M.  GRIST.  Publisher, 
Yorkville,  S.  C. 
*^Thk  F.^MiLT  Visitor  and  the  Rural  Carolinian  will 
be  furnished  one  year  for  82.60. 


PENNSYLVANIA  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS,  YORK,  PA. 

PATENT  THRESHERS  AND  CLEANERS, 

THCE    BEST    insr    TJSE. 
Warranted  superior  to  any  other  in  durability,  lightness  of  draft,  simplici- 
ty, periect  operation,  and  mechanical  construction.     They  give  perfect  satis- 
faction wherever  used.     One  Belt  drives  all  the  paits.     For  geared  machines 
a  Steel  Pinion  is  used. 


The  FAEqniAE  SEPARATOK 


A.B.rAIlQIIHAa 

York,  Pa. 


Oae  B«lt  ealy. 


Farquhar's  Separator. 


Triple-Gear  Horse  Power. 


HORSE  POWERS  OF  ALL  KIWDS  FOR  THRESHING  AND  GINNING. 


STEAM   ENGIITES, 

Threshing,    Ginning,   Sawing,    Grinding,    (j'C,    Mounted 
and  Unmounted,  Portable  and  Stationary. 

MOUNTED   ENGINES 

Have  first-class  iron  axle  wagon,  with 
tongue,  neck,  yoke,  and  double  trees,  made 
of  the  best  material  and  by  the  most  skilled 
workmen.  Wrist  pins,  valve  and  piston 
rods  are  of  steel,  otl»er  parts  of  best  wrought 
and  cast  iron. 

No  ri>k  from  firo. 

iSo  expense  for  repairs. 

Engines  or  Vertical  Tubular  Boilers  arc  light,  convenient,  easily  managed, 
and  if  not  quite  so  strong  and  durable  as  the  above,  ihey  arc  much  cheaper. 
Full  directions  for  starting  accompany  every  Engine. 


PENNSYLVANIA  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS,  YORK,  PA. 


■JE*X^jA.XJSr  «X"X3t3F1.3ESI3EK3ES3F«., 

TVITH     ^V]ND     WITHOUT     SHEA^KEK,. 


These  Thresherd  are  carefully  made  of  the  best  material,  and  are  very 
])(»pulai'.  Making  them  in  large  quantities,  I  am  able  to  put  them  at  very 
low  prices. 

AGRICULTURAL  STEELS  AND  IROXS.  and  Plow  Material,  Cotton 
Sweeps  and  Scrapers,  Shovel  Plow  Blades,  Cultivator  Teeth,  Turn  Shovels, 
Scooters,  Bull  Tongues,  Plow  Woods,  Bolts  and  Clevises,  and  Iron  and  Steel 
Work  generally. 


sm-  All  STEEL  GOODS  are   HARDENED,  POLISHED,  and  Warranted 


A  fall  Illustrated  Catalogue,  with  prices  and  description  of  a  great  variety 
of  Agricultural  Tools  and  Machinery,  sent  on  application. 

A.  B.  FAB.Q"U"HiiIl,  Proprietor, 


SIX  PACKETS  SEEDS  FREE! 

For  two  3  cent  stamps^. 

ivi^iiv^  < nor*  ixiRiNir*  ssx^iiit* 

and  other  Seed  for  Fall  Planting — superior  grains. 

100  PAIR  EXTRA  CHOICE  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS, 

25   pair  Superior   fine   bred    Essex.    Berkshire   and 

Yorkshire  Pigs.     Thoroughbred  Sheep,  Oatile. 
Ground    Bone,    Fertilizers,     Implements,     &c. 
Circulars  free. 

BP:NS0N    &  BURPEE. 
Seed  Warehouse,  2'23  Church  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ROANOKE    COLLEGE, 

SALEM,  YIRGIiMA. 

Mext  Session  begins  September  Oth.  Collegiate 
and  Preparatory  courses.  Unsurpassed  Location, 
Healthy  Mountain  Climate,  Moral  Community,  Mod- 
erate Expenses.  From  S160  to  8240  for  ten  months 
(including  board,  tuition,  &c.,  &c.)  College  quite 
prosperous.  Students  from  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. For  Catalogues,  &c  ,  address  Secretary  of  Fac- 
ulty, Roanoke  College.  Salem,  Va. 


RED  OATS 

Genuine  llust  Proof  Kcd  Oats  for  sale  at 

One  Dollar  a  bushel,  sacked.     Single  orders 

for  100  bushels  or  more,  90  cents  per  bushel. 

Cash  orders  promptly  filled. 

lleference,  COL.    D.   WYATT    AIKEN, 

Cokesbury,  S.  C. 

W.   L.  ANDERSON, 
Ninety  Six,  Abbeville  Co.,  S.   C. 


lil;itchl.-.i'^  t^l.Tu.lni-a  Cuciimhpr  nn:l  (;r.Trir.n  Cn/s  Pnrer".  with 
i:opi'<'i'  I'li'nCT.ohl  and  new  stvlca,  nnd  all  Taluahlp  improvements. 
Maniirni-tiirini!  fiir-ililie^  Toritlv  increased  ;  fU'ct  and  asKortmenl 
LAKGE.iTiee^  SMALL.  Vi^irers.  Deolrrsand  ihrTrartees. 
peeially.nreer.rdinllv  inviimi.irlien  in  town  tntlieliip  Kxliibition, 
to  o:.r.  and  <■"<■  u^  oi-  «eii.l  for  ,TtB|o-n".  iriih  prire^'nnd  termi. 

C.G.BLATCHLEY.Manufr,  506 Commerce  St„Phi!a. 

These  Pumps  can  be  seen  at  Centennial  Exhib., 
Agricult.  Hall,  Cor.  Aisles  9  and  N,  Column  Letter  O. 
No.  10. 
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MANUKACTUBKRS    OF 


Proprietors  of  the  Popular  Brands  of  Flour 
CERES,  HUSBANDMAN 

FLORA,  HARVESTER, 

POMONA,  CULTIVATOR, 

MATRON,  LABORER, 

(lATE-KEEPEU. 


Our  experience  ol  ilirte   years   iu  tilling   orders   enables  us   to  supply  PORK,   BACON,    URY  SALT 
MEAT,  LAKD,  COlv.N,  OATS,  ifeo.   &c.,  at  the  lowest  obtainable  rates  in  St.  Louis. 

Send  for  Circulars  and  Price  Lists.  Address,  W.M.     M.    l?lll<JK    <fe    OO., 

14  South  Cotnmcrcial  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


€OL.    JOHN  jP.  THOMAS,    SUPT., 

ASSISTED  BY  A  FULL  CORPS  OF  ACCOMPLISHED  PROFESSORS. 

Fully  Org:anized  and  Equipped. 

A  Military  (Jollogo,  with  an  Auxiliary  Preparatory  De[)arltnent. 

For  Circulars,  skiving  full  information  as  to  Studies,  Rates,  and  General  Plan,  apply  to 
the  Superintendent. 

Next  Session  begins  Sojiteinber  IHth,  1S7G. 


LIF[ 

UNITED  states" OF  AMERICA. 

AUTllOliJZED  CAPITAL $4t,500,000. 

OF  WHICH  $100,000  TO  BE  OWNED  IN  EACH  UEI'AIITMENT. 
I<!}ich  Policj'  Holder  is  ontidod  to  a  vole  in  llic  miinageinont  of  tliii  Compatiy. 

PA.REMT    OFFICE,  M013II^Ti:,    ^T^A. 

CAPITAL  STOCK $100,000 

F.  E.  DAVIDSON,  President. 

M.    G.    HUDSON,  ViCK-l'RESIUENT. 

R.   W.  FORT,  Secrktary. 

AV.  G.    ENQLA.ND,  G-kseral  Supkrintendent  of  Aqescies. 

J^.JLJ^:BJs^:^LA^  idepa^rtmeistt, 

MONTGOMERY,  ALA. 
CAPITAL  STOCK $100,000 

Hon.  N.  N.  CLEMENTS,  President. 
Hon.  DAVID  CLOPTON,  Vice-President. 
W.  L.  CHAMBERS,  Secretary. 
STONE  &  CLOPTON,  Attorneys. 

MISSISSIPPI   DEI^A.RTME^;rT. 

MERIDIAN,    MISS. 

CAPITAL  STOCK $100,000 

J.  AV.  BECK,  President. 

JNO.   H.  GARY,  Vice-President. 

L.  A.  DUNCAN,  Secretary. 

GEORGIA    DER  ARTMEISTT, 

ROME,    G  A  . 
CAPITAL    STOCK $100,000 

C.  G.  SAMUEL,  President. 
ALFRED  SHORTER,  Vice-President. 
R.  J.  GWALTNEY,  Secretary. 

TEXAS    D  E  R  A  R  ^1"  M  E  ISr  T  . 

AUSTIN,    TEXAS. 

CAPITAL    STOCK $100,000 

GEO.  B.  ZIMPLEMAN,  President. 
N.  G.  SHELLEY,  Vice-President. 
A.  J.  JERNIGAN,  Secretary. 

south:  c  A.:E^oi-.iisr^  iDE:F>^:E^T:iyi;BnsrT. 

COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 
CAPITAL    STOCK $100,000 

THOMAS  B.  JETER,  President. 
THOS.  A.  McCREERY,  Vice-President. 
H.  P.  GREEN,  Secretary. 

McM ASTER  &   LECONTE.  JNO.  H.   EVINS,  Attorneys. 
SECURITY^  ECONOMY,  LIBERALITY,  are  the  leading  principles  of  this  Company. 
All  approved  forms  of  Life  and  Endowment  Policies  issued.     Also,  Term  Policies  of  one, 
three,  five  or  seven  years. 

All  Life  Policies  non-forfeiting,  after  two  annual  p.'iynients,  when  the  insured  will  be  en- 
titled to  a  paid  up  policy,  or  cash  surrender  value  thereof. 

Dividends  may  be  used  to  protect  policies  against  lapsing,  in  case  of  failure  to  ])ay  premi- 
ums. This,  with  the  non-forfeiting  and  cash-surrend<^r  features,  are  sufficient  to  make  this 
Company  ptipular  among  thinking  men.     GOOD  AGENTS   WANTED. 

B.  J.  CURRY,  of  Huntsville.  Ala., 

GENERAL   AGENT. 


WANDO  FERTILIZER 

ACID  PHOSPHATE. 


WANDO    FERTILIZER. 

CASH. — Forty-Six  Dollars  per  Ton. 
TIME. — Fifty-Tvs^o  Dollars  per  Ton. 

WANDO  AOID  PHOSPHATE. 

CASH. — Thirty  Dollars  per  Ton. 
TIME. — Thirty- Five  Dollars  per  Ton 

Each,  without  drayage,  in  lots  of  any  size,  delivered  at  the 
depot  of  South  Carolina  and  N.  E.  Railroads,  and  to  any  of  the 
wharves  on  eastern  side  of  City. 

Parties  wishing  to  pay  in  Cotton,  can  do  so  at  the  following 
prices  : 

WANDO    FERTILIZER. 

Sixty-Five  Dollars  per  ton,  payable  in  Middling 
Cotton,  at  IB  cents,  1st  November,  1876. 

WANDO  ACID  PHOSPHATE. 

Forty-Five  Dollars  per  ton,  payable  in  Middling 
Cotton,  at  16  cents,  1st  November,  1876. 

Cotton  to  be  delivered  to  Agents,  or  to  nearest  Railroad  Depot, 
as  may  be  agreed  upon. 

For  sale  by  our  Agents  in  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and 
Georgia,  and  by  the  undersigned. 

¥ITTE  BROTHERS, 

General  Agents  Wando  Mining  and  Manufacturing  Co., 

CH[^K>ii.ESTOiNr,  s.  a. 


m]  SOUIM  FREIGHT  I  PASSENGER  L 


VIA 


CHA-RLESTON,  S.  C, 

TO  AND  FROM 

BALTIMORE,  PHILADELPHIA,  NEW  YORK,  BOSTON 

AND  ALL  THE 

NEW   ENGLAND   MANUFACTURING  CITIES. 

THREE  TIMES  A  WEEK  FROW  NEW  YORK. 
TUESDAYS,  THURSDAYS  AND  SATURDAYS. 

ELEGANT  STATEROOM  ACCOMMODATIONS. 

SEA  VOYAGE  10  TO  12  HOUlfS  SHORTER  "VIA  CHARLESTON." 

Total     Capacity       -       .      -      -      40,000    Balesi^    Mlonthly. 


THE  SOUTH  CAROLINA  RAILROAD  COMPANY 

And  connecting  Roads  West,  in  alliance  with  the  Kleet  of  Ihirteen  First  Class  Steamships  to  the  above 
pDrts,  iuviie  attention  to  the  quick  time  and  regular  dispatch  afforded  to  the  business  public  in  the  Cotton 
States  at  the 

POBTT   OF   CHAFtLKS  roiv, 

OflFering  facilities  of  Kail  and  Sea  'I'rausporatiou  for  Freight  and  Passengers  not  excelled  in  excellence  an<l 
jipaciiy  at  any  other  port,    'i  he  following  splended  Ocean  Steamers  are  regularly  on  the  line  : 

TO  MEW  YORK. 

/I  ANHATTAN,  M.S.  WooDiiuLL,  Commander.  I    CHARLESTON,  J.tMKS  Berry,  Commander. 

CHAMPION,  R.  W  LocKwooD.Commander.  |    .lAMES  ADGER,  T.  J.  Lockwood,  Commander. 

JAMES    ADGER  &  CO.,  Agents,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

GEORGIA,  S.  Crowell,  Commander.  |    SOUTH  CAROLINA,  T.  J.  Beckett,  Commander. 

WILLL\M  A.  COURTENAY,)    .„„„.      ri,,,i„„,„„     a     n 
WAGNER,  HUGER&  CO.        |  ^8^°'^'  ^^larleaton,    S.    C. 

TO  PHILADELPHIA.— Iron  Steamships. 
At-HLAND,  Alex.  Hunter,  Commander.  |    EQUATOR,  C.  Hincklky, Commander, 

SAILING  DATS—rRJIiATS. 

WM.    A.    COURTENAY,   Agent,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

TO   BALTIMORE. 
FALCON,  Hainie,  Commander.  |    SE.V  GULL,  Dutton,  Commander. 

Sailhiff    Days — Every  Fifth  Hay. 

PAUL  C.  TRENHOLM.  Agent,  Charleston,  S.  C 

TO   BOSTOJM. 
Steamships  MERCEDITA  and  FL*G,  Sail  every  Saturday, 

JAMES  ADGER  &  CO.,  Agents,  Charleston,  S.  C 
Freights  guaranteed  as  l(w   as  those  of  competing  Lines.    Marine   Insurance,  one-half  ol  one  per  cent 
THROUGH    BILLS   OF   LADING  AND  THROUGH  TtCKElS 

Can  be  had  at  the  piincipal  Railroad  Offices,  in  Georgia,  Alabama,  Tennessee,  and  Mississippi. 

State-Rooms  may  be  secured  in  advance,  without  extra  charge,  by  addressing  Agents  of  the  Steamships 
in  Charleston,  at  whce  oflBces  in  all  cases,  the  Railroad  Tickets  should  be  exchanged  and  Berths  assigned. 
The  Through  Tickets  by  this  route  include  Transfers,   Mea's  and  State-hoora,  while  on  ship-board. 

THE   SOUTH   CAROLINA   R.\II..ROAD,    GEORGIA   RAILROAD 

Anfl  their  connecting  lines  have  largely  increased  their  facilities  for  the  rapid  movement  of  freight  and 
Passengers,  between  the  Northern  cities  and  the  South  and  West.  First  Class  Eating  Saloon  at  Branchvjlle. 
On  the  Georgia  and  South   Carolina  Railroad  first  class  Sleeping  Cars 

Freight  promptly  transferred  from  Steamer  to  day  and  night  trains  of  the  South  Carolina  Railroad 
Close  c'onnection  made  with  other  Roads,  delivering  Freight  at  distant  points  with  great  promptness.  The. 
uianagers  will  use  every  exertion  to  satisfy  their  patrons  that  the  line  via  Charleston  cannot  be  surpassed 
in  dispatch  and  the  t-afe  ilelivery  of  goods. 

For  further  iuformatiou,  apply  to  T.  J.  GRIFFIN.  Western  Agent.  Atlanta,  Ga.:  B.  D.  HASELL,  (rcneral 
Agent  P.  O.  Box  4,979,  Office  317  Broadway,  N.  Y.  S.  B.  PICKE.^S.  General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent, 
South  Carolina  R.ailroad,  or  J.  AI.  SELKIRK,  Superintendent  Great  Southern  Freight  and  Passenger  Line, 
Charleston,  S.  C. 


Till!  BOOK  FOR  ALL  FARilEltS ! 


KEEP  YOUR  FARM  ACCOUNTS  SYSTEMATICALLY,  AND  SAVE 

TIME  AND  MONEY. 

How  do  you  know  that  your  Farming  Pays,  unless  you  Keep 

Regular  Accounts  ? 


THE  RURAL  ACCOUNTANT, 

A  COMPLETE  AND  SIMPLE  SYSTEM 


OP 


Plantation  and    Farm  Accounts. 

CONTENTS — A  Plan  of  the  Fjirm,  Gestation  Account,  G-eneral  Accounts, 
Inventory  of  Farm  Investment,  Time  Rolls  for  Each  Month,  Cash  Account, 
Crop  Accounts,  Memoranda.  Prefaced  by  a  full  and  complete  explanation  of 
the  book  ;  also,  comprising  a  selection  of  practical  information  needed  every 
day  on  the  farm. 


GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES, 

PPvICE— Small  Size §1  00 

Large  Size 1.50 

SENT    PER    MAIL    POSTAGE    PREPAID. 

Liteial  Reinctioiis  lo  GraiiEes  anfl  Cliiis  0*rli  Qiianlllies. 

PUBLISHED    BY 

Walker,  Evans  &  Cogswell, 

Stationers,    Printers,    and    Binders, 

NOS.  :i   BROAD  AND  109  EA8T  «AY  STREETS, 

CHARLESTON,  S.  C. 


C.  D.  FINDLAY  &  CO.,  PROPRIETORS. 


TDH^    a-K.EJ^T 


"  ECLIPSE "  SCREW  COTTO 


PATENTED  Feb.  23cl,  1871,  aiirt  April  :i8th,  1874. 

Renewed  Strength  and  New  Improvements!  Our  Patent  Conical  Rollers,  that  cannot 
crush  or  wear  untrue,  now  used  instead  of  the  round  ball. 

THE  GREA.T  ECLIPSE  PRESS,  wherever  operated,  excels  all  others  in  speed,  light 
draught  and  general  convenience.  A  GRAND  GOLD  MEDAL  was  awarded  the  "Eclipse" 
at  the  Georgia  State  Fair,  at  Macon,  in  1873,  over  all  others.  Three  men  or  one  light  mule 
packs  500  to  700  pounds  in  from  two  to  two-and-a-half  minutes,  by  twelve  rounds  of  revo- 
lutions of  Levers.     Compare  this  with  the  speed  and  draught  of  others. 

THE  FINDLAY-NISBET  PRESS— Wrought  Iron  Pin,  ten  feet  long  and  four  inches 
in  diameter,  supplied  with  our  Patent  Conical  Rollers. 

FINDLAY  POWER  PRESS— By  Steam  or  Water  Power.     Very  superior. 

Presses  or  Irons  promptly  furnished  for  Hand  Power,  in  Lint-room,  Horse  Power,  Steam 
or  Water  Power. 

Purchasers  can  be  furnished  with  Press  complete,  (including  the  Iron  Frames,  and  all 
wood  work,  except  levers,)  or  the  irons  complete,  (including  iron  frame,  and  all  bolts  for 
wood  work,)  or  simply  the  Screw  Pin,  Nut,  Sleeve,  Balls  and  Lever  Cap. 

.Send  for  Circular  containing  price  and  testimonials. 

C.  ID.  -FXl<riDlL,J^lZ:  &  CO., 

MACON,  GA. 


1 


Willi 


C.  D.  FINDLAY  &  CO.,  PROPRIETORS. 

FINDLAY'S 

Improved  Power  Press ! 

FOR  STEAM  OR  VS^ATER  POWER. 


FINDLAY'S  IMPROVED  PO  iV^ER   PRESS, 

For  steam  or  water  power,  possesses  rare  advantages  and  conveniences.  Screw  Pin  is  ten 
feet  long ;  Gearing  heavy  and  strong,  and  instead  of  the  doubtful  and  dangerous  "clutch  " 
arrangement,  tight  and  loose  pulleys  with  "  shipper"  are  used,  thus  insuring  Safety,  Cer- 
tainty, and  promptness  of  action.  This  Press  will  be  supplied  with  our  new  patent  Conical 
Rollers,  a  most  valuable  improvement,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  "end  thrust,"  and 
very  materially  lessening  friction. 

This  Press  was  also  Triumphant  at  last  State  Fair. 

O.   ID.   iFIIsriDI-i^AY   cSc   OO., 

MACOy,     GA, 

SEND  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULAR  AND  PRICE  LISTS  AND  TESTIMONIALS. 
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C.  D.    FINDLA.Y  &  CO.,  PROPRIETORS. 


"Hero"  Vertical  Engine  &  Boiler. 

Designed  and  Built  Expressly  for  Driving  Cotton  Grins. 


o» 


^    ^ 
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A  want  long  unsupplied,  viz  :  An  engine  and  boiler  both  eflBcient  and  durable,  economical 
in  fuel  as  well  as  in  space  occupied,  and  a  thorough,  serviceable  and  well  constructed  engine 
and  boiler  at  a  very  low  price.  While  we  have  studied  to  arrange  both  engine  and  boiler 
in  such  simple  and  compact  form,  great  care  has  been  exercised  in  the  proportion  and 
strength  of  each  and  every  part  thereof.  The  boilers  are  made  from  the  best  material,  and 
and  subjected  to  a  tept  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  pressure  to  the  square  inch,  besides 
a  careful  and  satisfactory  steam  trial  with  the  engine  erected  thereon.  Our  new  style  of 
base  or  foundation  for  the  boiler  is  perfectly  secure  and  tight,  making  it  as  safe  as  an  ordi- 
nary stove.  Possessing  these  and  other  advantages,  it  will  befound  desirable  to  all  requiring 
steam  power  of  such  description  and  size.  The  following  table  of  dimensions  we  present  to 
the  public,  satisfied  that  they  will  bear  comparison  with  any  offered: 

•Warranted  superior  in  construction  and  finish  to  any  engine  of  its  class  made. 
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Prices  include  Engine  and  Boiler,  complete,  with  improved  Governor,  Safety  Valve,  I'ump, 
Water  and  Steam  Gauges,  etc.     Send  for  Circular. 

0.  D.  FINDLAY  &  CO ,  Macon,  Ga. 


NEVER  CHOKES  OR  BREAKS  THE  ROLL. 

GINS  FAST,  PICKS  THE  SEED  CLEAN,  AND  MAKES  FINE  LINT, 

OUR  MACHINERY  is  entirely  new,  and  of  the  latest  and  most  approved  kind.  Our 
workmen  are  first-class  practical  Gin  makers,  our  Lumber  thoroughly  seasoned,  every  pulley 
titryied  and  accurately  balanced,  and  the  entire  Gin 

JPI3RF'E:CT    IIN     EVE:K,Y    PA.K'JL'ICTJIL.A.R.. 

THE  BREAST  is  so  arranged  as  to  almost  entirely  separate  the  motes  and  trash  from  the 
lint,  and  the  lint  is  so  well  opened  by  the  brush  before  passing  into  the  lint  room,  as  to 
greatly  enhance  its  value  in  the  market. 

THE  SAWS  are  all  made  in  our  own  establishment,  from  the  very  best  imported  steel, 
and  we  can  furnish  them  9-inch  or  10-inch  diameter,  as  the  planter  may  prefer. 

EVERY  GIN  IS  THOROUGHLY  TESTED  BEFORE  LEAVING  OUR  WORKS. 

The  "I.  X.  L."  has  grown  i-apidly  in  public  favor  since  its  introduction,  and  we  have 
recently  added  important  and  rahiable  improvements,  making  it  the  most  perfect  Cotton  Oin 
ever  offered  for  sale.     FEEDERS  furnished  on  application. 

COTTON  GINS  REPAIRED  in  best  possible  manner,  and  at  reasonable  rates. 

A.LI^    AVOKIt    FUILiX^Y    GUAK  ^NTE  EO. 

Send  for  Circular  containing  testimonials  and  price. 

C.  S.  &  G.  V/.  FINDLAY. 

Uniontown,  Ala.,  October  2,  1875. 
The  40-saw  I.  X.  L.  bought  of  you  is   everything  a  planter  needs  in  a  Gin  of  that  size, 
and  I  am  convinced  it  will  do  all  a  40-Saw  Gin  can  do  in  speed  or  quality  of  sample. 

Respectfully,  GEO.    W.  POLLARD,  Jr. 

Qreenvillb,  S.  C. 
The  45-Saw  I.  X.  L.  Gin   bought  of  you  is  the  best  Gin  that  has  ever  been  run  in  this 
country,  and  excels  any  Gin  I  ever  saw  for  ginning  fast,  cleaning  the  seed,  and  making  good 
sample.     It  will  be  the  cause  of  your  selling  more.  W.  R.   PEARSON. 

MoNTKZUMA,  Ga.,  January  20,  1876. 
I  am  well  pleased  with  the  60-saw  I.  X.  L.  Gin  purchased  of  you  last  fall.  I  have  been  using 
Gins  for  thirty-five  years,  and  can  safely  say  that  I  have  never  seen  or  used  a  better  one 
than  the  I.  X.  L.  I  gin  for  the  public,  and  all  my  customers  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  lint.  I  ginned  over  two  hundred  bales,  and  most  of  it  turned 
out  one  pound  of  lint  to  three  pounds  of  seed  cotton,  and  the  sample  was  as  good  as  any  in 
the  market.  In  fact,  1  sold  to  the  most  particular  buyers  in  our  town.  My  cotton  always 
brought  the  highest  price,  and  I  have  never  heard  one  word  of  complaint.  I  consider  the 
Gin  perfect,  and  if  I  wanted  another  would  buy  the  I.  X.  L. 

Yours,  etc.,  NATHAN  M.  MASSEY. 
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PHOSPHATE  COMPANY, 

OF  CHARLESTON,  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


F.  S.  RODGERS,  Treasurer.      \      F.  J.  PELZER,  PresH. 

DIRECTORS. 

WM.  LEBBY,  WM.  P.  HALL, 

L.  D.  DeSAUSSURE,  B.  G.  PINCKNEY. 


ATLANTIC  PHOSPHATE  S44  per  ton  cash,  or  $50  per  ton,  payable  1st  November, 
1S7G,  or  SGo  per  ton,  payable  in  Cotton  at  fifteen  cents  per  pound  for  Charleston  Middling 
and  grades  above  Cotton  to  be  delivered  prior  to  1st  November,  1876,  at  the  nearest  rail- 
road depot. 

ACID  PHOSPHATE,  $28  per  ton,  cash,  or  $33  per  ton,  payable  Ist  November,  1876,  or 
$45  per  ton,  payable  in  Cotton  at  fifteen  cents  per  pound  for  Charleston  Middling,  and  grades 
above ;  Cotton  to  be  delivered  prior  to  1st  November,  1876,  at  the  nearest  railroad  depot. 

PELZER,  RODGERS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 


^"  Business  Men  want  to  advertise  in  a  paper  READ  BY  THE  GREATEST  NUMBER  of  people,  in  order  to  make  it  pay. 
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^  And  is  the  ONLY  ONE  in  Georgia !    And  is  READ  largely  by  Merchants  and  Farmers 


To  the  Working  Class. — We  can  furnish  you 
employment  at  which  you  can  make  very  large  pay, 
in  yonrown  localities,  without  beinsjaway  from  home 
over  night.  Agents  wanted  in. every  town  and  coun- 
ty to  take  subscribers  for  the  Centennial  Record,  the 
largest  publication  in  the  United  btates-Hi  pages,  i;4 
columns;  Elegantly  Illustrated;  Terms  only  IS  per 
year.  The  record  is  devoted  to  whatever  Is  of  inter- 
est connected  with  the  Centennial  ye;ir.  The  Great 
Exhibition  at  Philadelphia  is  fully  illustrated  in  de- 
tail. Everybody  wants  it  The  whole  people  feel 
great  interest  in  their  Country's  Centennial  Birth- 
day, and  want  to  know  all  about  it,  An  elegant  pa- 
triotic crayon  drawing  premium  picture  is  presented 
free  to  each  subscriber.  It  is  entitled,  'Tn  the  re- 
membrance of  the  One  hundredth  Anniversary  of 
the  Independence  of  the  United  States."  Size,  2:^  by 
30  inches.  Any  one  can  become  a  successful  agent, 
for  but  show  the  paper  and  picture  and  hundreds  of 
subscribers  are  easily  obtained  everywhere.  There 
is  no  business  that  will  pay  like  this  at  present.  We 
have  many  agents  who  are  making  as  high  as  :J20 
per  day  and  upwards.  Now  is  the  time  :  don't  delay. 
Remember  it  costs  nothing  to  give  the  business  a 
trial.  Send  for  our  circulars,  terms,  and  sample  copy 
of  paper,  which  are  sent  free  to  all  who  apply  ;  do  it 
to-day.  Complete  outfit  free  to  those  who  decide  to 
engage.  Farmers  and  Mechanics,  and  their  .--ons  and 
daughters  make  the  very  best  of  agents.    Address 

THE  CE.\TENNIAL  RECORD,  Portland  Maine. 

FOR  SALE. 

White    Winter  Grazing    Oats,    Red.    Rnst    proof 
Winter  Oats,  Bougtitou  White  Wheat.. 
All  warranted  true  to  name  ami  unmixed. 

R.  PF.TERS. 

Atlanta,  Georgia. 


STOCK  FOR  SALE. 

Six  Alderney  Bull  Calves  from  five  to  nine  months 
old,  bred  from  Cows  yielding  two  hun<lred  to  forr 
hun  ired  llis  of  Hutter  in  twelve  montiis. 

They  can  be  boxed  and  shippeo  by  express  or  by 
freight. 

ALSO 

Essex  and  Poland  China  Pigs,  ready  to  ship  wlieii 
three  months  old. 

R.  PETF.RS. 

Atlanta,  Georgia. 


THE  TRIUMPH  TRUSS  CO., 

iVo.   3;i4    Bo^very,  New    York, 

TO  WHOM  W.^S  AWARDED  THE 

PREMIUM     MEDAI. 


Best  Elastic  Truss  &  Supporter, 

At  the  great  American  Institute  Fair, 

(SESSION  1875.) 

Cure  Rupture  in  from  30  to  90  Days,  and  Offer 
$1,000  FOR  A  Case  they  Cannot  Cure. 

They  employ  a  first-class  Lady  Surgeon.  Terms 
moderate.  Cures  Guaranteed.  1  he  usual  discounts 
to  Patrons  of  Husbandry.  Examinations  Free.  Or- 
ders filled  by  mail.  Send  10  cents  for  Descriptive 
Book,  to  Dr.C.  W.H.BURNHAM. 

General  Superintendent. 


E.  N.  FRESHMAl^r  L  BROS., 

Advertising  Agents, 
190  W.  Fourth  St.,  CINCINNATI,  0., 

Are  autliorized  to  contract  for  advertis- 
ing  in  this  paper. 

Eptimntes  furnishtd  free.  S(»n<l  for  a  Ciroiilar 


ETIWAN  FERmiZE&S. 

Etiwan  Guano. 

A   first  class 

FERTILIZER 

tor   Cotton,  Wheat,   Tobacco,  Grass,   Vegetables   and   Flowers. 


The  highest  grade  of 

SOLUBLE   PHOSPHORIC    ACID 

offered    by  any  Fertilizer ;    and,    therefore,   the   cheapest    and 
best  material    for  compost. 

Agents  at  all  usual  railroad  deliveries  and  at  seaports  will 
furnish  further  details. 

Wm.  C.  BEE  &  CO., 

General  Agents^ 


THE  ATLANTIC  COAST  LINE. 


The  Favorite  Passenger  Route 

BETWEEN  THE 

NORTH  AND  SOUTH. 

Quick  Time, 

Easy  Grades, 


AND 


Close  Connections. 


VLUAl  PAMOl  illi 


AND 


PARLOR  CARS  on  Day  Trains. 

•  Passengers  should  ask  for  Tickets  "  via  WILMINGTON,"  and 
take  none  others. 

Tickets  on  sale  at  all  the  principal  Ticket  Offices  in  the  North 
and  South. 


For  further  information,  apply  to  the  undersigned. 


Creneral  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent, 

WILMINGTON,  N.  C. 


,.ions  to  D.  WYATT  AIKEN,  Cokesl)ur 


!Price  S9$V£.4>C>  |>«j-  j^mmni.  arid    l^ostng^e  lO  ets. 
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The  Foreign  Grain  Trade. 


EditoPv  Rural  Carolinian  :  For  the  last  two  years  paragraphs  have  been 
appearing  about  the  jetties  of  Captain  Eads  in  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
Tlie  country,  especially  the  South,  is  more  interested  in  this  work  than  most  people 
are  aware.  A  few  words,  at  this  important  juncture  of  the  work,  may  be  worthy 
the  attention  of  your  readers. 

The  South  Pass  is  one  of  the  outlets  of  the  Mississippi,  and  was   between  seven 
and  eight  feet  deep.     The  jetty  system  is  one  designed  to   make  water  scoop  out 
this  channel  so  as  to  give  a  depth  sufficient  for  the  largest  size  of  merchant  vessels.' 
The  idea  of  the  jetty  is  to  increase  the  velocity  of  the  stream  by  narrowing  its 
channel. 

But  it  is  to  the  effects  upon  trade  and  commerce,  not  to  the  mechanical  work, 
that  I  beg  leave  to  direct  attention.  There  seems  now  no  longer  any  doubt  of 
the  full  success  of  the  plan,  and  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  will  very 
soon  be  cut  through  with  a  channel  twenty  feet  deep,  (twenty-five  feet  deep,  if 
necessary,)  which  will  pass  the  largest  ocean  steamers. 

On  the  31st  of  May  the  telegraph  advised  the  world  that  the  Spanish  steamer 
Ria,  bound  for  Liverpool  drawing  sixteen  feet  two  inches,  went  to  sea  through  the 
jetties;  and.  a  few  days  after  that  date  we  had  intelligence  that  a  ship,  having  a 
draught  of  seventeen  and  a  half  feet,  had  passed  up  to  New  Orleans  at  low  water. 

These  statements  involve  an  announcement  of  the  success  of  Captain  Eads  and 
of  his  operations  in  the  South  Pass.  That  is  to  say,  henceforth,  navigation  from 
the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  thence  to  the  outer  commerce- 
world,  is  open  to  the  merchant-navies  of  the  world. 

The  English  are  quick  to  see  the  effect  of  this  fact ;  and  The  Standard,  of  Lon- 
don, has  already  called  attention  to  its  vast  importance  to  the  industrial  pursuits 
of  the  Southwest. 
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Let  us  see.  Take  the  one  item  of  corn.  The  British  corn  markets  are  supplied 
from  Chicago,  over  nine  hundred  and  sixty  miles  of  railroad  before  it  reaches  an 
ocean  port.  This  railroading  makes  transportation  expensive  ;  so  much  so  that  it 
now  takes  three  bushels  of  corn  to  convey  one  from  Chicago  to  Liverpool,  so  that 
the  British  corn  buyer  has  to  pay  enormous  prices  for  corn. 

Now,  our  English  authority  estimates,  if  corn  can  be  shipped  to  ocean  steamers 
at  New  Orleans  and  passed  through  the  jetty  channel  to  Liverjjool,  that  the  freight 
will  be  reduced  fully  one-half  of  what  it  is  at  present.  This  fact  alone  will,  in  a 
few  years,  change  the  channel  of  corn  trade  from  Chicago  via  New  York  to 
Chicago  via  New  Orleans. 

But  that  is  not  all.  The  New  Orleans  traders  assert  that  they  are  prepared  to 
build  a  class  of  steamers  that  can  ply  both  river  and  ocean  waters  successfully  ; 
and  it  is  fair  to  expect  that  these  will  run  as  far  up  as  St.  Louis.  This  fact  at 
once  transfers  the  great  grain  centre  of  the  Northwest  from  Chicago  to  St.  Louis  ; 
and  develops  important  centres  also  at  Cairo,  Memphis,  and  Napoleon — centres 
that  trade  by  direct  shipment  with  Liverpool,  Havre,  Bremen,  and  the  world  gen- 
erally, and  that  not  in  corn  merely,  but  in  pork,  beef,  cotton,  rice  and  sugar. 
What  follows  ?  In  the  matter  of  corn  and  grains,  (by  corn  the  English  mean  all 
grains)  shipping  from  Memphis,  Napoleon  and  New  Orleans,  is  cheaper  than  from 
centres  farther  north,  so  that  a  stimulus  will  be  given  to  the  cultivation  of  grains 
in  the  southern  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  But  should  there  be  not  one  bushel 
added  to  the  products  of  the  South,  the  currents  of  commerce  always  carry  wealth 
to  every  point  touched,  and  thrift  flows  in  the  stream.  There  is  to-day,  in  com- 
parison, no  commerce  at  all  between  the  lower  Mississippi  valley  and  Europe. 
Open  navigation  through  the  South  Pass  and  enormous  trade,  with  consequent 
wealth,  will  spring  up.  The  freight  from  Chicago  is  now  three  bushels  of  corn  for 
one  bu.shel  ;  and  this  enormous  expense  is  now  reduced  to  one-half  by  sending  it 
via  the  South  Pass,  although  it  has  to  be  re-shipped  at  New  Orleans.  Now  it  is 
estimated  that  by  loading  it  at  St.  Louis,  or  Cairo,  or  jNIemphis.  or  any  other  grain 
market  on  the  river,  the  freight  to  Liverpool  will  be  reduced  to  perhaps  half  a 
bu.shel,  or  po.ssibly  to  less  than  that,  which  is  one-sixth  of  the  present  cost. 

Our  British  authority  expects  important  changes  in  the  grain  trade,  altogether 
favorable  to  the  American  farmer,  and  especially  to  the  farmer  of  the  South  and 
Southwest,  from  this  opening  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  It  is  shown  that 
American  trade  is  fast  driving  all  competition  from  the  British  marts,  and  it  is 
clear  that  this  step  will  complete  the  work.  In  1867,  Great  Britain  bought  forty- 
four  per  cent,  of  her  imported  corn  from  Russia,  and  fourteen  per  cent,  from  the 
United  States-  Six  years  later — in  1873,  that  is — Russia  was  supplying  only  twenty- 
one  per  cent.,  while  the  United  States'  sent  forty-four  per  cent.  And  that,  too, 
while  American  corn  had  to  pay  three  bushels  of  freight  in  order  to  put  one 
bushel  of  corn  into  the  bins  of  Liverpool.  Now,  when  one  bushel  shall  be  put 
there  for  one  sixth  of  that  cost,  is  it  not  clear  that  American  corn  will  oust  all 
other  corn  from  the  British  and  other  foreign  markets.  And,  further,  that  the 
corn  centre  in  our  country  will  gradually  pass  to  St.  Louis,  and  float  down  the 
Mississippi,  developing  the  grain   producing  industries  as  it  goes.     In  1873,  the 
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value  of  Great  Britain's  imported  coru  was  about  $570,000,000,  according  to  The 
Standard's  estimate.  The  difference  between  what  our  country,  at  that  date,  sup- 
plied and  this  aggregate  value  is  about  8320.000,000. 

But  Russia  sends  corn  also  to  Germany,  France  and  Belgium  ;  and  we  can  also 
reach  those  ports  as  well  as  we  can  Liverpool.  Jas.  Wood  David.son. 


Truck  Farming. 


The  following  extract  from  the  N.  Y.  Shipping  Lid  reads  a  wholesome  lesson  to 
Southern  farmers,  and  suggests  to  Northern  farmers  the  innumerable  advantages 
the  South  presents  over  the  North  to  the  enterprising  truck  farmer.  Transporta- 
tion f.'.cilitics  are  a  drawback  to  Southern  truck  farming,  but  if  the  products  were 
grown,  these  obstacles  w(Hild  gradually  be  removed,  and  with  the  present  possi- 
bilities of  rapid  transit,  the  fiirm  gardens  of  South  Carolina  and  the  South  could 
be  placed  within  thirty  hours  travel  of  New  York  and  other  Northern  markets. 
There  is  ample  room  for  investments  in  truck  farming  all  over  the  South,  but 
unfortunately  the  Southern  farmer  doesn't  know  how  to  do  anything  on  au  exten- 
sive scale.  A  big  cotton  field  he  knows  all  about,  but  piddling  with  a  few  acres  of 
beans,  cucumbers  and  the  like,  does  not  suit  his  fancy.  Yet  there  is  money  iu  this 
latter. 

Three  years  ago  we  knew  a  Northern  truck  former  to  invest  in  a  small  tract  of 
land  iu  a  Southern  State,  and  the  very  first  Spring  planted  five  acres  of  cucumbers. 
The  neighborhood  had  been  accustomed  to  plant  about  five  vines  to  the  family, 
and  of  course  thought  this  five  acre  cucumber  man  a  lunatic.  That  Summer  he 
paid  for  the  labor  and  transportation,  and  pocketed  three  hundred  dollars  off  those 
five  acres  That  man  to-day  is  making  money  at  truck  gardening.  Why  can't 
some  one  or  more  of  our  Southern  farmers  follow  iu  his  wake,  where  market  and 
transportation  fiicilities  are  afforded  ? 

The  Shipping  List  says  : 

"  Not  among  the  least  of  the  revolutions  in  trade  wrought  by  the  civil  war  is 
the  great  change  in  the  current  of  market  truck.  Before  the  war,  the  North 
mainly  depended  upon  the  outlying  districts  of  Long  Island  and  New  Jersey  for 
its  early  vegetables  though  new  potatoes,  peas,,  tomatoes,  etc.,  came  then,  as  now. 
from  Bermuda,  but  in  late  years  vast  tracts  of  cheap  land  in  the  Southern  and 
border  States  have  been  purchased  by  enterprising  Northern  farmers,  who  have 
largely  converted  them  into  truck  fiirms,  the  growth  of  cheap  steam  transit,  on  land 
and  water,  materially  aiding  them  in  their  enterprise.  Even  so  far  south  as  Florida, 
truck  farming,  for  the  supply  of  the  Northern  market  has  been  found  so  profitable 
as  to  induce  great  competition  in  that  line,  the  Florida  farmers  now  seeking  to 
extend  their  operations  to  the  western  portion  of  the  Southern  States.  They  are 
looking  for  a  market  iu  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  the  northern  sections  of  Georgia, 
Alabama  and  Mississippi,  which,  though  prices  are  not  so  remunerative  as  along 
the  Eastern  .seaboard,  will  relieve  the  pressure  of  recent  competition.  The  prin- 
cipal difficulty  is  a  lack  of  railroad  advantages,  as  the  managers  of  Southern  lines 
do  not  seem  disposed  to  encourage  the  traffic  by  affording  the  special  facilities 
necessary  to  its  growth.  It  is  only  a  question  of  time,  however,  when  this  diffi- 
culty will  be  overcome. 
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The  principal  supplies  of  early  vegetables  and  fruits  come  from  the  Carolinas 
and  Virginia,  large  tracts  of  laud  in  these  States  being  thus  made  to  pay  much 
better  than  when  they  were  devoted  chiefly  to  cottou  and  tobacco.  As  a  conse- 
quence of  this  change,  the  Northern  truck  farmers  find  their  labors  much  less  pro- 
fitable than  formerly.  They  complain  that  by  the  time  their  early  potatoes,  peas, 
beans,  cabbages,  etc.,  are  ready  for  gathering,  the  "  edge  has  been  taken  off  the 
market,"  and  that  instead  of  receiving  f\incy  prices  for  the  first  products  of  the 
season,  they  are  obliged  to  accept  figures  which  barely  pay  the  cost  of  production, 
their  Southern  competitors  having  already  secured  *'  the  cream  "  of  the  trade. 
Hence  the  business  of  truck  farming  on  Long  Island  and  in  New  Jersey  is  natu- 
rally on  the  decrease,  many  of  the  old  natives  giving  place  to  Germans,  who  by 
closer  economy  and  greater  drudgery  are,  it  is  said,  still  enabled  to  extract  a  fair 
profit  from  the  business.  But,  as  the  adage  hath  it,  "  what's  one  man's  loss  is 
another's  gain,"  and  so  if  the  local  truck  farmers  are  being  driven  to  the  wall  by 
their  Southern  competitors,  the  great  public  are  the  gainers  by  having  an  abund- 
ance of  cheap  early  fruits  and  vegetables." 


M.\THEws  Station,  M.  &  E.  R.  R.,  Ala. 

Editor  Rural  Carolinian  :  If  I  had  listened  to  such  men  as  "  Sunny 
Side,"  in  the  July  Rural,  I  would  to-day  be  eking  out  a  miserable  life  behind 
somebody's  counter,  upon  a  salary  just  sufficient  to  keep  me  alive,  but  not  enough 
to  bury  me,  if  I  should  die.  It  is  a  lamentable  fact,  if  all  the  clerks  in  any  town 
or  city  in  the  United  States  were  to  die  to-day,  they  would  not  leave  enough 
money  to  bury  them  decently,  and  yet  the  "  Sunny  Side"  would  have  them  remain 
•where  they  are. 

I  left  the  city  in  the  Fall  of  1874,  and  came  out  on  the  place  I  am  living  upon. 
My  "  Sunny  Side"  friends  in  the  city  and  "  the  manor  borns"  told  me  I  would  fail, 
and  offered  in  proof  the  failure  of  nearly  all  "the  manor  borns"  in  the  country,  but 
before  I  commenced  operations  I  learned  from  the  ''  Sunny  Sides"  and  •'  manor 
borns"  that  it  was  a  rule  among  them  to  produce  a  crop  of  cotton  to  but/  supplies  to 
raise  another  croj)  of  cotton.  That  pat  me  to  thinking,  and  my  conclusions  were  if  I 
would  raise  the  supplies  I  would  not  have  to  raise  any  cotton  at  all,  and  if  I  did  raise 
any  cotton  it  would  go  into  my  pocket,  instead  of  the  merchant's,  for  supplies  to 
raise  another  crop  upon. 

And  again  the  "  Sunny  Sides"  and  "  manor  borns"  told  me  it  did  not  pay  to 
raise  cotton  at  present  prices,  (although  they  continued  to  plant  all  cottou  )  That 
put  me  to  thinking,  and  my  conclusion  was,  the  cost  to  raise  a  crop  of  cotton  was  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  supplies  raised  upon  the  place  that  produced  that  crop 
of  cotton.  If  I  raised  all  my  supplies  I  could  afford  to  sell  my  cotton  for  five  cents 
per  pound,  much  less  ten  cents,  and  make  some  money.  So  after  thinking  the 
whole  matter  over,  I  could  not  get  out  of  my  mind  the  idea  that  the  "  Sunny 
Sides"  and  "  manor  borns"  had  but  one  object  in  farming,  and  that  was  to  get 
supplies;  it  seems  to  me  that  the  idea  of  making  money  never  entered  their  minds. 
That  did  not  suit  me.  If  I  farmed,  I  wanted  to  make  money,  but  I  saw  no  chance 
of  succeeding  unless  I  raised  my  supplies.  The  financial  embarrassment  of  the 
farmers  for  the  years  1872  and  1873  did   not  follow  because  they  raised  too  much 
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cottou,  but  that  they  phiuted  all  cotton  and  raised  nothing  ;  if  they  had  raised 
even  cotton,  it  would  have  been  better.  My  idea  was  to  avoid  the  rock  upon  which 
they  split,  and  not  to  be  influenced  by  them  into  planting  all  cottou. 

I  sowed  last  Fall  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  in  wheat  and  oats,  and  have  it 
housed,  have  one  hundred  and  fifty  iu  corn  that  is  looking  well,  and  one  hundred 
in  cottou  doing  finely.  I  run  eight  ploughs,  and  have  only  ten  hands,  making 
forty  acres  to  the  hand.  After  I  chopped  my  cotton  and  threw  out  the  middles,  I 
did  notliing  more  to  it  until  I  hud  by  corn  and  luii'vested  my  grain,  using  a 
McOormick  reaper  ami  two  cradles,  cutting  eighteen  acres  p3r  day.  I  have  not 
paid  out  over  fifty  dollars  for  extra  labor.  If  I  don't  make  a  pouud  of  cotton  or 
an  ear  of  corn,  my  wheat  and  oat  crop  will  feed  my  hands  and  stock  until  I  can 
make  another  crop,  aud  I  have  a  herd  of  sixty  head  of  Berkshire  hogs  I  can  draw 
upon  for  my  meat. 

The  "  Sunny  Sides"  aud  the  "  manor  borns"  call  me  the  grain  man,  but  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  name.  I  had  rather  be  called  the  hog  man  than  the  cottou 
man,  but  I  take  notice  after  all  I  raise  about  as  much  cottou  to  the  mule  as  any  of 
them. 

Now  if  one  young  man,  without  experience,  can  leave  the  city,  go  on  a  planta- 
tion and  make  it  self-sustaining,  can't  others  do  it  ?  And  if  the  young  men  can  do 
it,  can't  the  "  manor  borns"  do  it  ? 

I  don't  suppose,  in  the  history  of  our  race,  there  has  been  such  opportunities  for 
the  young  men  to  become  lordly  land  owners  ("  manor  borns,"  if  you  please)  as  is 
offered  in  the  South  to-day. 

The  day  is  coming  when  our  young  meu  will  wake  up  to  the  realization  of  the 
fact  that  they  let  the  golden  opportunity  pass  for  them  to  become  independent, 
li^re  long  these  lands  will  pass  into  other  hands,  their  value  will  be  increased 
beyoud  their  means,  and  they  and  their  children  will  be  hewers  of  wood  and 
di-awers  of  water  for  all  time  to  come.  It's  only  a  question  of  time  when  this 
country  will  be  overrun  with  immigrants  aud  these  lands  taken  up.  They  will 
come,  whether  invited  or  not. 

Yours  truly,  W.  H.  LAWSON. 


Buckwheat. 


Everybody  is  fond  of  buckwheat  cakes,  and  the  amount  is  not  small  that  the 
South  spends  annually  for  buckwheat  flour  to  make  these  cakes  from,  as  if  they 
were  a  luxury  or  a  delicacy  that  could  not  be  made  from  home-grown  buckwheat. 
We  know  that  this  grain  grows  luxuriantly  anywhere  in  the  South,  and  have  eaten 
as  delicious  cakes  from  Southern  grown  buckwheat  as  ever  was  eaten  North  or  else- 
where. Theu  why  is  this  plant  not  more  frequently  grown  in  the  Southern  States, 
we  mean  the  cotton  belt?  We  have  seen  several  patches  of  it  iu  this  vicinity  the 
last  summer,  and  would  be  pleased  to  learn  whether  the  crop  was  utilized  for 
flour,  beer,  or  fertilizing. 
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Mr.   Cordell,    of  Cambridge,  Ohio,  read  the  following  paper  before   the  N.  Y. 
Farmers'  Club,  at  its  July  meeting  : 

"  Buckwheat  is  a  plant  known  to  ahno.st  every  j)art  of  the  worki.  It  is  eaten  iu 
Switzerland  and  the  southern  parts  of  France,  and  in  Flanders  its  cultivation  is  a 
considerable  branch  of  industry,  while  iu  China,  Japan,  and  Hiissia,  it  furnishes  a 
large  percentage  of  the  food  of  the  inhabitants.  It  was  brought  into  Europe  from 
the  northern  part  of  Asia,  and  was  cultivated  in  England  as  early  as  1597.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  buckwheat  raised  in  the  United  States  is  cultivated  in 
Ohio  Pennsylvania,  and  New  York.  Buckwheat  thrives  well  on  almost  any  dry  soil, 
even  of  the  poorest  description.  Indeed,  the  lightest  soils  are  best  adapted  to  it, 
as  on  rich  earth  it  is  liable  to  run  too  much  to  straw.  There  are  .several  reasons 
besides  this  why  buckwheat  is  extensively  cultivated,  namely :  it  calls  for  but  lit- 
tle labor,  and  the  period  in  completing  its  growth  is  very  short.  If  sown  iu 
midsummer  it  usually  has  full  time  for  attaining  maturity.  Still,  the  success  of 
buckwheat  is  very  precarious.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  snsceptible  to  the  slightest 
frost,  and  is  remarkably  affected  iu  the  several  stages  of  its  growth  by  the  weather 
to  which  it  is  exposed.  Immediately  after  sowing  it  requires  dry  weather,  in  fact, 
will  spring  up  best  in  time  of  great  drought ;  but  after  putting  forth  its  third  leaf, 
it  nee<ls  rain,  iu  order  thai  its  leaves  may  be  developed  bef  )i'e  the  flower  comes, 
which  soon  follows.  During  the  flowering  time  it  requires  alternate  rain  and  sun- 
shine to  facilitate  its  growth  and  enable  the  flowers  to  set.  Buckwheat  is  inca- 
pable of  withstanding  violent  eastern  winds,  which  cause  it  to  wither  before  its 
flowers  are  set.  After  flowering,  the  plant  again  requires  dry  weather  to  bring  all 
the  seeds  to  maturity  at  the  same  time,  and  thus  insure  an  early  harvest.  I  also 
believe  that  the  success  of  the  plant  depend.s  not  only  on  the  general  state  of  the 
weather  throughout  its  growth,  but  the  particular  time  which  may  have  been 
chosen  for  sowing,  a  week  earlier  or  a  week  later  often  making  a  vast  difference. 
Hence  many  farmery,  to  insure  a  perfect  crop,  sow  different  portions  at  different 
times.  The  seed  should,  according  to  my  expeiMence,  be  simply  covered  up  with  a 
harrow.  The  ripening  of  the  grain  is  very  unequal,  and  for  that  reason  it  ought 
to  be  cut  at  the  time  the  greatest  quantity  is  ripe,  and  tife  rest  will  ripen  while  the 
crop  is  lying  on  the  ground  after  cutting.  The  small  amount  of  fodder  produced 
is,  perhaps,  the  principal  objection  to  the  extension  of  the  culture  of  buckwheat, 
for  the  straw  being  of  little  value,  if  the  grain  fails  the  labor  of  cultivation  seems 
lost.  But,. .notwithstanding  all  these  drawbacks,  its  cultivation,  I  think,  should  be 
more  general  than  it  is,  especially  where  land  is  abundant  and  not  of  a  very  high 
order  of  fertility.  A  purpose  to  which  buckwheat  has  been  applied  from  time 
immemorial,  and  for  which  it  seems  well  adapted  from  its  quick  growth,  is  plough- 
ing it  down  when  green,  as  a  manure  for  the  land,  but  I  think  that  where  a  good 
system  of  agriculture  is  established,  and  a  proper  combination  of  the  practice  of 
tillagfe  and  feeding  live  stock  exists,  a  green  crop,  when  rai.seil,  will  be  more  advan- 
tageously applied  to  the  feeding  of  animals,  and  the  manure,  which  the  consump- 
tion of  it  |)roduees,  afterward  applied  to  the  ground.  In  addition  to  the  flour, 
which  gives  us  all  our  buckwheat  cakes  during  the  winter  breakfasts,  this  grain 
can  also  be  applied  to  the  same  purposes  for  which  the  grain  of  the  cereal  grasses 
can  be  used.  The  seeds  of  the  buckwheat  are  fed  with  advantage  to  iiorses  to 
poultry,  and  to  hogs  In  conclusion,  I  would  add  that  I  think  the  roller  injurious 
to  its  culture,  and  find  that  in  Ohio  we  can  raise  a  finer  (luality  of  buckwheat  to 
the  acre  than  elsewhere  throughout  the  country  ;  but  whether  this  is  the  result  of 
some  contingent  circumstances,  or  of  some  permanent  adaptation  of  the  soil  and 
climate  to  the  grain,  I  am  not  able  to  decide." 
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Long  Forage. 

It  lias  been  more  than  two  years  since  I  promised  to  write  something  for  the 
Carolinian,  from  the  Gohlen  State.  I  have  never  ceased  to  keep  my  good  inten- 
tions wartn  ;  have  kept  myself  frequently  in  mind  of  my  duty,  but  never  before 
could  find  a  subject  which  would  instruct,  as  well  as  interest.  T  could  have  Avritten 
you  many  pages  about  our  climate,  soil,  ajid  productions,  but  that  would  not  have 
been  instructive,  and  might  have  been  considered  puffing      But  to  my  subject. 

I  know  by  experience  how  difficult  is  the  problem  of  long  forage  to  the  Southern 
farmer.  Corn  fodder  and  free  negro  labor  are  not  generally  compatible.  The 
clovers  and  other  grasses,  though  easy  to  produce,  are  generally  rejected,  and  as 
teams  cannot  be  kept  in  order  without  long  forage,  something  must  be  done  to 
produce  it. 

Here,  in  California,  our  long  dry  season  precludes  the  cultivated  grasses,  usually 
resorted  to  in  the  Northeastern  States  and  Europe  for  long  forage.  And  as  we 
have  no  make-shift  in  a  meagre  supply  of  corn-fodder,  as  you  have,  we  have  had 
to  solve  the  problem,  and  have  done  it  most  satisfactorily.  We  sow  wheat,  barley, 
and  oats  for  hay.  We  do  not  always  literally  sow,  as  nmch  of  our  hay  crop  comes 
from  "  volunteer  ;  "  that  iSjiVom  fields  not  ploughed,  and  which  makes  an  excellent 
crop  in  most  instances.  But  the  great  bulk  of  our  hay  supply  comes  from  fields 
regularly  sown.  The  crop  intended  for  hay  is  allowed  to  go  on  towards  maturity 
until  it  commences  to  turn  slightly  brown  (it  has  headed,  as  a  matter  of  course), 
when  the  mowers  are  put  in  and  the  fields  laid  down  to  the  ground.  The  hay  is 
allowed  to  remain  as  cut  for  several  days,  or  until  it  has  cured  beyond  a  question, 
when  it  is  raked  into  windrows  and  into  cocks,  from  whence  it  is  hauled  in  bulk  to 
the  great  barns  for  use,  or  baled  in  the  field  for  market.  Wheat  hay  is  esteemed 
the  best,  oats  next,  and  barley  last,  but  the  difference  between  the  two  latter  is 
slight,  and  neither  are  much  inferior  to  the  first.  I  have  not  seen,  in  all  my  wan- 
derings through  the  State,  a  straw-cutter;  the  absence  of  which  surprised  me,  as 
this  is  the  country,  ^jor  excellence,  of  machinery.  Upon  inquiry  I  was  told  by 
farmers  that  they  did  not  consider  them,  necessary,  for  so  palatable  is  the  hay  that 
the  animals  consume  it  almost  entirely,  where  unnecessary  waste  is  properly  guarded 
against. 

I  wish  you  could  see  the  splendid  teams  this  splendid  hay  produces  ;  see  the 
work  done,  and  then  you  would  agree  with  me  that  long  forage  on  a  farm  is  second 
in  importance  to  no  other  thing  When  teams  are  not  doing  hard  work  we  never 
think  of  feeding  anything  beyond  hay. 

Now,  then,  could  not  this  system  be  introduced  iu  the  South  with  success  ?  I 
think  .so,  and  I  hope  the  hint  here  given  will  be  treasured  up  for  next  season,  when 
experiments  should  be  generally  made.  Surely,  what  answers  so  excellent  a  purpose 
here  should  also  be  useful  with  you. 

We  have  several  Carolinians  in  this  county.  Doctor  Dozier,  at  the  Insane 
Asylum,  is  from  the  Pee  Dee,  and  is  an  eleve  of  the  Citadel.  Judge  Stoney,  our 
County  Judge,  is  from  near  Charleston.  Judge  Pressley,  of  Sonoma  County  (also 
County  Judge),  is  from  the  Pee  Dee,  and  several  others. 
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This  is  not  our  beautiful  season  of  the  year,  but  it  would  be  very  iustruclive  to 
many  of  your  farmers  if  they  could  be  with  us  for  a  few  weeks.  They  would  see 
machine  farming  pushed  further  than  elsewhere  in  the  world.  I  have  to-day  seen 
a  crop  being  harvested  in  the  following  manner:  a  "header"  was  used  to  cut 
the  grain  :  which  is  an  immense  reaper,  pushed  forward  by  four  horses,  whieii  clips 
the  heads  off,  with  a  foot  or  more  of  straw.  The  heads,  when  cut,  are  thrown  back 
upon  a  "  carrier,"  which  spouts  them  out  on  one  side  of  the  machine  and  into  a 
wagon,  with  a  peculiarly  shaped  bed.  Five  of  these  wagons  were  to-day  plyiug 
from  the  header  to  a  steam  thresher,  and  in  fifteen  minutes  from  the  time  the  head 
was  cut  the  grain  was  sacked  and  piled,  ready  to  start  to  market.  I  will  not  permit 
myself,  however,  to  go  further. 

Our  friend.  Professor  Hilgard,  is  at  the  University,  at  Bei'kely. 

Napa,  Cal,  July  U.  1876.  '  GEORGE  \V.  GIFT. 


The    Poor  Man's  Prospect. 


We  are  always  anxious  to  encourage  those  who  take  a  philosophical  view  of  the 
dark  side  of  life,  and  hence  commend  to  those  who  are  struggling  against  the  pres- 
sure of  the  times,  the  following  article  from  the  3Iinneapolis  Rural  Times  Away 
up  in  that  fertile  Northwest,  the  very  granary  of  all  the  world,  it  seems  that  there 
is  a  depressed  condition  of  things  as  well  as  in  the  Northeast  and  the  South. 

We  think  if  our  readers  will  consider  well  the  three  articles  in  this  issue  of  the 
Rural,  taken  from  various  leading  papers  in  the  most  flourishing  portions  of  the 
North,  and  philosophize  somewhat  about  their  present  condition,  they  will  be  con- 
vinced of  the  equity  of  nature  in  the  distribution  of  her  gifts,  and  conclude  that 
there  is  less  cause  for  complaint  amongst  Southern  farmers  than  any  people  in 
Christendom.  When  the  judicious  Southern  farmer  fails  to  collect  around  him 
the  comforts  of  life,  or  encounters  difficulties  in  proper  efforts  to  keep  soul  and 
body  together,  we  may  rest  a.ssured  his  locality  is  not  at  fault,  and  that  he  would 
do  no  better,  perhaps  not  so  well,  in  any  other  latitude. 

The  Rural  Times  says  : 

"The  fact  is  patent  to  all,  that  hard  times  are  upon  us.  The  pressure  is  felt 
heavily  here  in  the  West,  but  is  much  worse — so  we  are  told — in  the  more 
crowded  Eastern  States,  where  manufacturing  and  trade  interests  have  fed  the 
masses,  and  where  the  production  of  breadstuffs  is  much  below  that  of  the  fertile 
West.  The  more  serious  phases  of  the  present  financial  stringency  are  discussed 
very  frequently  on  the  streets,  and  very  many  men  find  it  a  serious  matter  to  pro- 
vide even  the  necessaries  of  life  for  their  families.  What  shall  be  done?  A  com- 
mon way  to  overcome  difficulties  is  to  try  to  remedy  the  cause,  but  this  is  impos- 
sible in  the  case  before  us.  Over-production  of  manufactures  have  caused  a  glut 
in  the  market  and  reduced  prices,  obliging  manufacturing  companies  to  reduce 
wages  almost  to  starvation  prices,  or  shut  down.  Thousands  of  men  are  out  of 
employment,  to  whom  steady  work,  at  but  half  the  price  paid  a  few  years  since, 
would  be  a  gracious  boon. 

Others  are  at  work,  but  with  large  families  and  small  i)ay,  it  is  almost  impo.ssi- 
ble  to  keep  from  running  behind.  Where  wages  are  scant  and  the  laborer's  credit 
good,  he  may  bridge  over  a  brief  crisis  by  running  uj)  accounts  ;   but  if  the  trou- 
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ble  is  long  coutimieil,  or  the  man  bus  no  credit,  what  is  the  prospect  that  stares 
liini  in  the  iace?  Farmers  complain  that  they  make  no  mone}',  hut  we  must 
decide  that  agriculture  oilers  to  the  laboring  poor,  and  the  poorer,  unem])loyed 
thousands  of  our  land,  the  safest  and  surest,  if  not  the  only  way,  I'y  which  to 
avoid  downright  jjauperism  an<l  ruin.  Farm  ])roducts  are  low,  we  acknowledge, 
but  no  matter  how  low  if  they  feed  and  clothe  tlie  producer.  The  products  of 
early  gardens  may  have  sold  in  the  best  markets  at  much  lower  prices  this  year 
than  ever  before,  or  than  for  the  last  fifteen  years;  but  what  of  that?  Produce 
has  often  sold  heretofore  at  many  times  its  cost  of  production,  and  if  it  is  only 
desirable  to  turn  off  enough  to  ])ay  for  such  necessaries  of  life  as  can  not  well  be 
raised  by  the  farmer,  it  w-ill  be  found  that  a  fair  exchange  can  still  be  niade.  The 
purchasing  value  of  a  dollar  has  greatly  increased  within  five  years.  Ail  kinds  of 
"store  goods"  have  come  down  wonderfully. 

We  are  also  learning  to  live  cheaper  in  many  respects,  which  fact  may  be  placed 
to  the  credit  of  the  hard  times  we  so  universally  blame. 

Let  the  mass  of  struggling  ])oor  men  be  placed  where  a  bare  living  is  made,  and 
the  condition  of  the  great  majority  of  them  will  be  improved  materially.  We 
must  get  over  our  large  notions  of  what  a  man  wants  We  must  unlearn  the  ex- 
travagant lessons  of  a  great  war  and  large  prices  We  tend  inevitably  to  a  gold 
basis  and  bottom  prices,  and  will  settle  there  for  another  period  of  healthy  finan- 
cial prosperity,  unless  again  plunged  into  some  war  or  unexpected  revolution. 

And  we  feel  sure  that  to  those  who  are  glad  to  live  plainly  and  comfortably 
only,  who  do  not  ask  to  live  luxuriously,  or  in  a  style  not  demanded  by  the  real 
wants  of  our  natures,  a  farm  life  offers  a  sure  living,  and  a  refuge  from  a 
thousand  petty  ills  and  annoying  cares.  Talk  of  over-production  of  farm  pro- 
ducts !  Yes,  it  may  exist,  until  the  farmer  kings  cannot  make  fortunes  by 
cultivating  thousands  of  acres,  and  employing  hundreds  of  hands  to  do  the 
work.  But  if  a  man  can  "sit  under  his  own  vine  and  fig  tree,"  eat  to  his  fill 
of  that  which  is  good  and  wholesome,  and  not  fear  that  the  supply  may  be  cut  off 
on  the  morrow,  he  is  better  off  than  the  masses  now  are.  A  barrel  of  flour,  or 
a  hundred  pounds  of  meat,  will  last  to  feed  half  a  dozen  mouths  quite  as  long 
if  worth  only  five  dollars,  as  if  its  cash  equivalent  was  five  times  five. 

Ours  is  a  threat  country,  and  it  is  possible  for  almost  every  man  to  get  posses- 
sion of  a  few  acres,  or  at  least  the  use  of  sufficient  for  his  needs,  and  when  his 
labor  is  judiciously  expended  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  starvation  and  pau- 
perism are  no  longer  imminent." 


The  Situation. 


AVe  commend  to  our  readers  the  following  extract  from  the  Bankers'  Magazine. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  silver  in  this  country  has  almost  been  legislated  out  of 
existence,  and  is  to-day  in  the  bourse  of  the  world  worth  less  than  our  paper  frac- 
tional currency.  Silver  is  not  legal  tender  for  amounts  larger  than  five  dollars, 
and  the  newly  coined  quarters  and  halves  now  current  throughout  the  land  are  a 
sort  of  amalgam,  several  cents  in  the  dollar  less  valuable  than  the  old  silver  Cjuar- 
ters  and  halves.  (We  promise,  however,  to  send  the  Rural  in  exchange  for  the 
face  value  of  those  shining  bits  of  mixed  metal  up  to  any  amount,  if  it  be  even  one 
hundred  dollars.) 

The  Magazine  says  : 

"If  the  question  were  asked  of  each  one  of  a  number  of  business  men  engaged 
in  different  branches  of  trade,  "What  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  depression  or 
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want  of  prosperity  iu  your  particular  branch  of  business?"  the  almost  universal 
reply  would  be,  "over-production"  or  'a  larger  supply  than  demand."  But  this 
is  not  a  cause  for  general  poverty.  It  is.  or  ought  to  be,  prosperity.  The  surplus 
over  consumption  is  wealth.  In  Great  Britain  it  is  generally  conceded  that  good 
crops  mean  good  times,  and  poor  crops  hard  times.  But  our  farmers  complain  of 
poverty  because  of  large  crops.  The  cotton  and  woollen  mills  pay  no  dividends, 
and  no  other  rea.sou  is  given  but  '•  over-production  "  So  it  is  with  every  branch 
of  trade  ;  yet  all  this  should  mean  prosperity  to  us— not  times  when  willing  workers 
are  idle,  and  privations  and  poverty  are  almost  as  hard  to  bear  as  the  evils  which 
exist  during  a  state  of  civil  war.  In  fact,  many  con\[)are  the  so-called  good  "times 
of  twelve  years  ago  favorably  with  our  present  condition,  when  ba!ikru[)tcy  to 
business  men  and  idleness  to  working  men  are  so  common 

What  is  the  trouble  ?  Large  crops  and  an  over  production  of  manufactures — in 
other  words,  a  surplus — must  be  wealth.  It  is  ability  to  pay  our  debts  abroad  and 
at  home.  It  should  bj  traffic  for  railroads  and  steamships,  and  profitable  work  for 
all.  We  have,  however,  a  very  different  result.  Whence  do3->  this  arise  and  why 
is  everybody  poor  ?  Economy  means  reduced  consumption,  and  yet  economy  is 
the  general  step  taken  to  cure  the  evils  coming  from  larger  supplies  than  demands. 
Is  not  our  situation  different  from  any  of  former  times?  Does  not  our  trouble 
come  from  other  causes  than  those  which  were  active  iu  1837,  1845,  1857,  and 
1861? 

The  productive  force  of  steam  is  a  new  element.  Numberless  machines  are  at 
work;  mines,  mills,  workshops  and  lauds,  are  worked  by  steam,  until  only  profit 
limits  production.  The  producing  power  from  steam  in  this  country  and  iu  Great 
Britain  exceeds  the  manual  labor  of  the  whole  world.  The  great  need,  then,  is 
increased  consumption  :  and  this  calls  for  more  monetary  facilities,  but  while  the 
needs  of  the  world  are  thus  growing  with  the  increase  of  population  and  of  i)ro- 
ducing  power,  we  have  gold  absorbed  unduly  by  nations  who  are  using  a  single 
money  standard,  and  the  money  of  commercial  nations  is.  relatively  to  its  use, 
diminishing.  The  amount  of  gold  and  silver  in  the'world  is  substantially  equal 
— about  six  thousand  millions  of  dollars  of  each — but  Great  Britain  and  this 
country  have  giv'en  up  the  use  of  silver  money,  except  for  small  change;  Germany 
proposes  to  follow  her  example,  and  France  threatens  to  do  the  same.  That  is 
while  the  civilized  world — in  other  words,  the  part  of  the  world  using  steam 
power — has  increased  its  production  many  times,  and  has  doubled  its  population, 
the  production  of  gold  has  diminished  from  a  yearly  average  of  8146,000,000  from 
1852  to  1856,  to  a. yearly  average  of  §98,000,000  from  18G7  to  1874,  and  yet  we 
join  in  with  other  commercial  nati3ns  in  demonetizing  silver.  Can  we  as  a  young 
and  a  debtor  nation  afford  to  continue  this  ?  Is  it,  as  a  certain  class  affirm,  a  matter  of 
principle,  oris  it  not  entirely  a  matter  of  policy,  a  question  to  be  properly  governed 
by  our  own  interests?  We  are  a  dei)tor  nation  ;  we  are  the  silver-producing  nation 
of  the  world;  silver  in  every  condition  fulfils  its  part  as  money  equally  well  with 
gold,  and  its  production  is  more  uniform  than  that  of  gold. 

Until  the  present  time  the  amount  of  silver  in  use  has  been  greater  than  that  of 
gold.  Even  up  to  184-8  silver  was  sixty  per  cent  of  the  total.  After  1860  the 
gold  coin  in  use  increased  to  an  amount  about  equal  to  silver  coin.  The  present 
production  of  silver  promises  to  reestablisii  the  old  relation  of  silver  to  gold,  but 
there  is  no  ground  for  apprehension  that  the  excess  of  silver  will  be  beyond  that 
of  the  average  of  the  past  one  thousand  years. 

The  question  then  is,  is  it  to  our  interest  to  have  silver  money?  We  have  no 
contract  with  the  world  which  requires  us  only  to  use  only  gold  for  money.  The 
debtor  class  is  the  life  of  the  country,  and  should  be  protected  in  its  rights,  and  the 
Government  is  bound  to  provide,  as  far  as  its  power  controls,  money  that  will 
increase  iu  amount  as  the  need  for  it  increases  from  year  to  year.     Can  this  be 
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doue  witli  the  siiij^le  staiulard  of  gold  ?  The  growth  of  population  and  of  the 
producing  power  in  this  country  necessitates  a  corresponding  increase  in  money,  in 
order  that  the  creditor  and  the  debtor,  the  man  of  money  and  the  man  of  labor, 
may  each  have  etjual  rights.  This  is  only  possible  when  money  has  a  nearly  con- 
stant value,  and  ir.  cannot  have  while  the  production  of  gold  is  diminishing  actu- 
ally or  relatively  to  its  increased  use,  unless  we  com])ensate  for  this  diminution  by 
using  silver  as  money. 

The  price  of  silver  was  belo^v  sixty  pence  English  money  an  ounce,  previous  to 
the  year  1»60,  when  the  efiect  of  the  increased  production  of  gold  was  felt  in 
advancing  the  price  of  silver  up  to  a  maximum  of  sixty-two  jience  an  ounce,  in 
the  vear  1859.  The  price  fell  below  sixty  pence  an  ounce  in  the  year  1873.  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  price  would  fall  below  the  average  price 
of  preceding  centuries,  except  from  the  effect  of  demonetizing  silver.  The  present 
production  of  silver  would  not,  during  this  century,  reduce  the  proportion  of  gold 
to  silver  below  the  average  of  the  years  from  1700  to  1850. 

We  think  the  question  of  remonetizing  silver,  giving  it  the  same  power  as  money 
that  it  had  for  several  thousand  years  up  to  three  years  ago,  is  the  important 
financial  question  of  the  year." 


The  North  and  the  South. 


When  we  daily  hear  lamentations  around  us  that  the  S  >uth  is  impoverished 
and  ruined,  it  is  that  sort  of  comfort  which  the  old  adage  brings,  "  that  misery 
loves  company,"  which  we  experience  when  we  hear  that  the  North,  with  all  her 
luxnry,  revelry,  deviltry,  and  other  accomplishments,  is  indeed  also  troubled  with 
the  disease  of  "  haj-d  times."  Our  Northern  exchanges  frequently  speak  of  the 
poverty  and  suffering  of  the  operatives  of  the  North  ;  of  the  mental  anxiety  and 
consequent  unhappiness  of  her  business  men,  and  of  the  fears  of  her  capitalists,  but 
the  air  of  thrift  and  prosperity  is  everywhere  so  apparent  to  the  Southerner,  travelling 
North,  that  he  seldom  asks  himself  how  is  it  behind  the  curtains  ? 

Doubtless,  if  clean  sheets  were  shown,  there  is  more  happiness  and  contentment, 
and  less  want  and  misery,  throughout  the  South  than  in  any  country  in  the  world. 
But  we  never  know  when  we  are  well  off,  if  we  did  we  would  "  let  it  alone."  Before 
the  war  we  were  restless  and  unhappy,  and  did  not  appreciate  our  condition.  Now 
tliat  things  are  not  as  they  once  were,  we  can  look  back  and  wonder  why  we  were 
not  the  liappiest  people  then  extant.  This  is  all  as  nature  doubtless  intended  it. 
Nations  are  like  individuals;  if  they  become  too  self-satisfied  they  soon  degenerate 
into  a  listlessness  that  unfits  them  for  great  and  noble  deeds. 
-   The  South,  published  in  New  York,  says  : 

People  have  so  long  been  accustomed  to  regard  the  South  as  a  poverty-stricken 
country,  while  the  North  \vas  wealthy  and  prosperous  that  to  say  that  to-day  the 
South  is  really  better  off  than  the  North  sounds  like  an  absurd  statement.  Pro- 
bably, too,  the  i)eople  who  would  be  most  incredulous  of  the  truth  of  such  an  asser- 
tion are  the  Southerners  themselves.  True  it  is  that  it  would  appear  to  a  merely 
superficial  observer  that  the  Northern  people  were  reveling  jn  luxury,  while  the 
Southern  people  were  decaying  in  poverty.  Travellers  from  the  South  are  apt  to 
misjudge  the  state  of  affairs  from  their  limited  scope  of  observation.     They  come 
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North  to  buy,  not  to  sell.  It  is  the  reverse  with  Northern  commercial  travellers 
going  South.  Their  objective  plans  require  a  strict  investigation  into  the  present 
re.sources  and  future  prospects  of  the  South.  The  Southern  buyer  simply  selects 
what  he  wants,  and  takes  them  home.  It  is  of  no  special  consequence  to  him 
whether  the  merchants  who  have  filled  his  orders  or  the  manufacturer  wlio  have 
supplied  them  are  making  money  or  on  the  verge  of  bankru|)tcy.  To  know  the 
true  condition  of  the  North  one  must  see  more  than  the  always  bustling  throng  in 
the  streets  of  New  York.  Go  to  their  homes  and  seethe  unpaid  bills  for  rent,  food, 
and  gas,  that  nightly  haunt  the  stylish.  New  York  business  man  as  he  enters  his 
brown  stone  residence  on  a  fashionable  street,  on  which  is  a  heavy  mortgage  that  is 
tormenting  its  owner.  Go  away  from  New  York  into  New  Enghuiil,  the  great 
bee-hive  of  the  world,  and  see  tiie  idle  machinery  and  idle  people  looking  to  the 
future  with  dark  foreb<Kiings  of  distress,  suffering  and  starvation.  Go  to  the  West 
and  one  finds  ever}-  one  in  del)t  with  nothing  to  pay  them  with.  The  farmers  are 
overburdened  with  provisions  that  the  warehouses  want,  but  have  no  money  to  buy, 
and  yet  are  dreading  the  sheriff  with  the  foreclosures  on  their  homes,  for  which 
they  owe  some  one  who  must  have  his  money.  Such,  in  brief,  is  the  harrowing 
picture  at  the  North  that  is  presented  on  going  behind  the  scenes.  The  worst  fea- 
ture is  that  the  end  is  not  yet.  From  year  to  year  times  have  been  going  from  bad 
to  worse.  Each  year  have  the  people  hoped  that  next  year  would  bring  better 
times,  but  their  hopes  have  been  disappointed.  More  depression  of  trade,  more 
failures,  and  more  thrown  out  of  employment,  have  followed.  There  seems  nothing 
in  the  immediate  future  to  arrest  their  progress  towards  ruin.  The  next  succeed- 
ing years  are  likely  to  see  the  same  scenes  re-enacted. 

The  South,  on  the  contrary,  has  been  growing  better  off.  Few  people  there 
cannot  but  say  that  they  have  more  of  the  necessaries  of  life  now  than  they  did  six 
years  ago.  Their  ruin  came  suddenly.  They  started  from  that  position  to  retrieve 
themselves.  They  could  be  no  worse;  they  might  become  better:  they  have 
become  better,  although  the  improvement  has  become  so  gradual  as  to  be  imper- 
ceptible to  them.  They  are  hardly  ready  to  believe  it.  So  long  have  they  been 
accustomed  to  feel  themselves  a  ruined  people  that  any  other  condition  seemed  im- 
possible, to  the  present  generation  at  least.  Though  the  peoj)le  at  the  South  do 
not  have  the  appearance  of  wealth  that  one  sees  at  the  North,  what  they  do  have  is 
paid  for.  The  cash  system,  though  it  came  very  hard  at  first  at  the  South,  has 
been  of  vast  benefit.  The  people  can  feel  that  when  they  do  get  a  little  money  it 
is  theirs,  not  their  creditors.  Then  there  is  no  vast  army  of  idlers  at  the  South, 
threatening  bread  riots,  organizing  strikes,  and  adding  to  the  general  fear  and  lack 
of  confidence  in  the  future.  Then,  better  than  all,  the  Southern  people  can  look 
forward  to  a  bright  future,  while  at  the  North  the  prospect  is  dark.  The  poverty 
of  the  South  is  the  poverty  of  the  past;  that  of  the  North  is  the  present  and  the 
terribly  dreaded  future. 

There  is  a  strauge  sound  to  an  appeal  for  aid  from  the  North  to  the  South,  yet 
the  North  really  needs  the  aid  of  the  South.  She  has  no  room  for  her  po[)ulatiou  ; 
the  South  has.  The  North  can  no  longer  give  them  maintenance  ;  the  South  can. 
The  Southern  people  can  give  them  land  to  cultivate  They  can  find  many  ways 
of  employment  for  industrious  and  frugal  p?ople.  The  South  has  great  resources 
that  have  never  been  developed.  The  North  has  capital  lying  idle,  which  is  ra[)idly 
melting  away  on  the  owner.-*'  hands  in  necessary  expenses.  Which  is  really  the 
worst  off?  Or,  perhaps,  the  query  should  be,  which  will  be  the  worst  off?  The 
only  relief  for  the  North  is  in  the  South.  Sooner  or  later  both  must  find  it  out. 
Unemployed  capital  must  be  employed  as  much  as  undeveloped  resources  must  be 
developed,  Put  us  to  a  test  of  endurance  and  the  South  has  the  advantage. 
Uniteci  efibrt  on  the  part  of  both,  however,  is  the  desideratum.  That  will  hasten 
the  rise  of  the  South  and  retard  and  avert  the  fall  of  the  North. 
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We  are  yet  in  the  infancy  of  agriculture  in  this  country.  If  the  South  ever 
recovers  from  her  present  low  con  lition  in  fanning,  she  must  throw  off,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  shackles  thrown  around  her  by  Kiiu/  Cotton.  iShe  jnight  then,  in  a 
short  time,  be,  as  she  should,  and  as  she  is  certainly  able  to  be,  one  of  the  leading 
agricultural  countries  of  the  ■?corW.  Our  soil  and  climate  are  adapted  to  almost 
all  the  products  of  the  globe,  and  yet  so  slow  are  we  to  make  the  most  of  the 
advantages  with  which  a  beneficent  Providence  has  so  wonderfully  blessed  us,  we 
are,  to-dav,  the  poorest  people  upon  earth,  and  will  so  continue  as  long  as  the  ex- 
clusive system  of  cotton  planting  is  continued. 

No  phmter  can  be  in  a  bad  condition,  financially,  with  his  barns  filled  with  corn 
and  his  smoke-house  well  supplied  with  bacon.  When  you  find  a  planter  in  this 
condition,  you  will  find  him  with  ample  means,  and  all  the  appliances  necessary  to 
conduct  his  planting  operations  successfully.  If  laborers  in  a  neighborhood  desire 
employment,  he  is  the  fii-st  one  to  whom  they  apply,  and  he  is  thus  never  at  a  loss 
for  anything  needful  in  his  calling.  As  it  is  with  an  individual,  so  it  is  with  a 
nation.  If  South  Carolina  had  a  bountiful  supply  of  provisions  and  other  neces- 
saries, raised  upon  her  own  soil,  her  people  would  be  in  a  very  different  condition 
to  what  they  now  are,  and  the  cry  of  hard  times  would  "scarcely  be  heard  within 
her  borders.  Labor  would  be  abundant,  we  would  present  a  bold  front  to  the 
world,  our  independence  would  weaken  the  hold  upon  us  by  our  phniderers  and 
bloodsuckers,  men  of  means  and  culture  would  come  among  us  and  assist  us  in 
building  up  our  waste  places.  In  half  the  time  it  has  taken  to  bring  us  to  the 
verge  of  ruin  would  become  a  prosperous  people.  .  Being  free  and  untrammelled, 
financkdhj,  we  would,  at  the  same  time,  be  in  a  better  condition  to  contend  for  our 
rights,  pnh'ticallij. 

I  would  not  by  any  means  condemn  the  planting  of  cotton  entirely,  because  I 
believe  it  to  be  a  valuable  crop,  well  calculated  to  confer  great  blessings  upon  us  ; 
but  I  am  equally  of  the  opinion  that,  with  its  cultivation  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
crops,  it  will  entail  financial  ruin  upon  us  and  upon  our  children  after  us. 

I  know  of  scarcely  a  single  planter  who  is  at  this  time  carrying  on  as  large  a 
planting  interest  as  he  was  five  years  ago.  The  area  of  his  acres  is  gradually 
lessening;  his  fertile  fields  of  five  years  ago  are  fast  growing  up  in  weeds  and 
briers,  and  will,  without  a  marvellous  change,  soon  become  a  howling  wilderness. 
The  lowing  of  a  cow  upon  some  of  our  plantations  is  scarcely  ever  heard,  and  the 
sight  of  a  hog  would  be  a  show  ;  while  if  those  very  fields  which  his  poverty  has 
compelled  him  to  abandon  were  utilized  as  a  pasture  by  a  few  head  of  cattle,  sheep, 
and  hogs,  they  would  bring  him  in  a  greater  income  than  he  realizes  from  those  he 
cultivates  in  cotton. 

A  few  months  ago  a  person,  who  planted  some  of  my  land  last  year,  left  to  go 
where  he  might  get  more  land  to  plant  in  cotton,  but  where  he  thought  it  imprac- 
ticable to  raise  stock,  in  consequence  of  which  he  left  a  few  head  of  hogs  with  me 
to  raise  on  halves.     He  has   planted   about   thirty  acres   of  cotton  and,  I  believe. 
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has  a  fair  crop,  and  notwithstanding  this,  I  remarked  to  him  the  other  day  that  I 
would  not  be  surprised  if  the  profit  from  his  hogs  would  be  more  than  from  his 
thirty  acres  of  cotton.  This  is  strange  doctrine  to  some  of  your  all  cotton  advo- 
cates, but  it  is  not  im])ossible  that  the  close  of  the  year  will  reveal  the  truth  of  the 
remark.  High  prices  for  labor  and  low  prices  for  cotton  leave  but  little  margin 
for  profits. 

These  reflections  suggested  to  me  the  importance  of  making  a  change  in  our 
present  system  of  planting,  and  I  herewith  submit  the  plan  1  propose  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  reader.  Although  it  may  not  be,  and  doubtless  is  not,  the  best 
one,  yet  it  may  arrest  the  attention  of  some  one  of  those  who,  like  the  writer,  is 
desirous  of  improving  upon  the  old  system,  and  thus  it  may  result  in  some  good. 

About  thirteen  years  before  the  close  of  the  war  I  left  ray  plantation  and  pur- 
sued other  avocations;  but  at  that  time  believing,  as  I  now  believe,  that  planting 
might  be  made  profitable,  I  returned  to  it  and,  like  most  of  the  planters,  engaged 
in  the  almost  exclusive  cultivation  of  cotton.  While  prices  remained  at  from 
twenty  to  twenty  five  cents  per  pound  perhaps  I  made  a  little  profit ;  but  with  the 
prices  of  the  last  few  years  the  margin  of  profit  was  so  small  it  became  apparent 
that  a  choice  between  a  change  or  ultimate  ruin  was  inevitable.  Accordingly  last 
year  I  increased  the  area  of  small  grain,  and  in  some  measure  increased  my  stock 
of  hogs.  I  procured  for  that  purpose  about  eight  or  ten  sows,  the  increase  from 
which  now  amounts  to  about  seventy  or  eighty  head — for  the  raising  and  iVittening 
of  which  the  following  plan  has  been  adopted.  I  planted  only  about  one  third  as 
much  cotton  as  last  year.  I  was  thus  able  to  plant  more  corn  and  sow  more  oats, 
and  to  put  in  about  twenty  acres  of  the  chufa*  for  my  hogs.  I  intended  to  plant 
thirty  acres  for  this  purpose,  but  planting  time  disclosed  the  fact  that  rats  and 
hogs  are  not  the  only  animals  fond  of  this  nut. 

The  inclosure  in  which  the  chufas  are  planted  contains  in  woods  and  cultivated 
land  about  one  iiundred  and  fifty  acres.  Upon  this  I  propose  to  fatten  the  hogs  ;  and 
after  slaughtering  those  intended  for  meat,  will  let  the  rest  remain  on  it  the  ensuing 
year  as  a  pasture.  It  will  also  serve  as  a  pasture  for  all  other  kinds  of  stock.  The 
chufa  will  furnish  food  for  the  hogs  through  the  Winter,  and  uutil  late  in  the 
Spring.  The  hay  it  produces  will  hi  buried  in  the  ground  by  the  rooting  of  the 
hogs,  thus  improving  the  land  while  it  is  used  as  a  pasture.  In  the  meantime  it  is 
intended  to  have  another  fijld  (jf  chufas  coming  on  the  next  year,  to  bo  used  as 
above.  Upon  this  I  have  no  doubt  all  kinds  of  stock  might  be  pastured,  except 
hogs,  without  detriiuiut  to  the  growing  chufa  I  having  often  cut  it  for  hay  (of 
which  it  produces  a  large  quantity,)  without  seeming  to  affect  the  field.  Of  course 
too  many  stock  ought  not  to  be  turned  on,  or  remain  on  too  long. 

Entire  success  is  not  to  be  ex[)ected  the  first  year,  because  ditfieulties  incident  to 
a  beginning  in  such  matters  will  necessarily  arise,  aud  must  be  overcuine.  Not- 
withstanding this,  my  prospect  is  fair  to  raise  enough  meat  to  supply  my  family 
and  laborers,  and  to  have  a  few  shoats  to  sell  the  following  Spring  for  pork. 

When  the  last  furrow  is  run  in  this  crop,  the  work  is  over  for  the  year.  The 
])lunter  has  no  gathering  to  pay  for.  The  hogs  will  do  this  work  for  him  free  of 
charge,  and  pay  well  for  the  privilege.    Not  so  well  cotton.    After  the  crop  is  "  laid 
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by,"  cotton  picking  soou  comes  on,  and  with  it,  apart  from  the  expense  of  picking, 
coraes  the  almost  daily  annoyance  of  males  and  wagon  to  haul  the  cotton  to  the 
gin  house.  This  deprives  the  planter  of  the  use  of  the  nuiles  in  various  ways, 
particularly  in  the  sowing  of  oats  at  the  proper  time,  and  when  sown  in  less  quan- 
tity than  would  have  been  if  the  work  could  have  been  done  sooner.  One  annoy- 
ance succeeds  another  from  that  time  till  the  close  of  the  year,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  often  an  empty  purse.  This  is  hard  to  account  f)r.  He  calls  to  his  aid 
all  his  mathematical  skill.  His  utmost  efforts  fail  him  at  first,  but  undismayed,  he 
tries  again  to  solve  the  problem,  and  at  last  succeeds.  This  is  his  solution.  About 
ten  or  fifteen  haga  more  would  have  brought  him  safely  through. 

Is  this  the  experience  of  the  reader?  If  so,  let  him  aliandon  a  course  which 
has  well  nigh  brought  ruin  upon  the  country.  Let  him  plant  a  few  acres  of  chufas 
in  part  of  his  well  prepared  cotton  land  next  Spring,  and  bestow  upon  it  hxdf  the 
labor  he  has  heretofore  done  upon  cotton  ;  turn  upon  this  hogs  enough  to  utilize 
the  crops  as  directed  above,  and  if  he  does  not  realize  a  greater  profit  from  these 
few  acres  than  he  ever  has  from  almost  double  that  quantity  of  cotton,  then  he  has 
found  a  cheaper  way  to  make  it  than  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  discover. 

These  crops  may  be  supplemented  with  the  pea,  for  much  of  this  valuable  food 
cannot  well  be  raised.  All  kinds  of  stock  are  fond  of  it,  and  when  fed  to  them 
in  the  field  its  cost  is  less,  perhaps,  than  any  crop  planted. 

This  system,  or  a  similar  one,  pursued  with  industry  and  zeal  by  the  planter, 
will  crown  his  efforts  with  a  larger  measure  of  success,  and  find  him  at  the  close 
of  the  year  with  a  better  satisfied  mind  than  has  ever  marked  his  devotion  to 
"  king  cotton." 

Columbia,  S.  a  S.  G.  HENRY. 

*  Note. — Planters  seem  to  be  strangely  indifferent  to  the  value  of  thir^  nut.  Many  of 
them,  in  fact,  have  never  heard  of  it.  and  yet  I  will  venture  to  say,  if  a  planter  will  once  try 
it  in  the  proper  way,  he  will  never  afterward  want  to  be  without  it. 


Dried    Figs. 


A  correspondent  addressed  a  letter  of  inquiry  to  the  agricultural  editor  of  the 
Mobile  Register  upon  the  subject  of  drying  figs.  Said  he,  '■  What  kind  of  figs  are 
best  for  drying  purjioses  ?  What  is  the  best  drying  process  ?  How  are  they 
packed?     And,  are  layers  of  sugar  used  in  packing  them?" 

To  these  inquiries  the  editor  replies  as  follows  : 

'•The  '  Smyrna  fig,'  is  the  variety  usually  dried  in  the  old  country,  so  we  are 
told.  Almost  any  of  the  varieties  grown  in  this  country  may  l)e  dried  very  suc- 
cessfully. Permit  us  to  call  your  attention  to  the  following,  lately  reported  to  the 
Florida  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  by  Dr.  Z.  H.  Mason,  a  gentleman  who  has  been 
experimenting  with  figs  for  many  years  ; 

The  preparation  of  the  fig  for  market  is  so  simple  that  any  family  having  the 
trees  may  succeed.  They  require  no  sugar  or  syrup — as  the  fruit  dries  it  forms  its 
own  sugar.  The  greatest  amount  of  labor  and  trouble  is  in  gathering;  if  picked 
by  hand  it  will  be  found  a  tedious  process.  The  best  plan  is  to  hold  a  sheet  under 
the  tree,  then  shake  the  limbs  hard  enough  to  make  the  ripe  fruit  fall.     Do  not 
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place  the  sheet  on  the  ground,  as  the  ripe  figs  will  burst  open  and  be  ruined  for 
drying.  Prepare  a  bath  of  strong  lye,  made  from  potash,  such  as  will  float  an 
egg;  have  tliis  boiling  hot;  put  the  figs  in  a  basket,  and  dip  in  the  lye  for  i?('o 
minutes,  then  dip  in  clear  water  ;  let  them  drip  a  short  time,  and  they  are  ready 
for  drying.  The  reason  why  they  are  placed  in  the  boiling  lye  is  to  destroy  the 
acid  gum  in  the  skin,  and  to  destroy  the  color  of  the  purple  fig.  If  dried  in  the 
open  air,  hurdles  should  be  made,  with  narrow  slats,  upon  which  to  place  the  fruit. 
Keep  them  in  the  sunshine  as  much  as  possible  to  facilitate  rapid  drying.  The 
second  day  you  can  flatten  the  figs  by  pressing  them  with  the  hand.  The  hurdles, 
with  the  fruit  on  them,  must  be  placed  under  slielter  at  night,  or  when  it  rains. 
The  objection  to  drying  in  the  open  air  is,  that  a  fly  lays  its  eggs  in  the  fruit,  and 
in  a  short  time  they  become  wormy  ;  this  can  be  obviated  by  heating  them  in  an 
oven  or  stove,  just  hot  enough  to  destroy  the  vitality  of  the  egg,  but  not  hot 
enough  to  candy  the  fruit. 

It  requires  a  little  practice  to  know  when  the  fruit  is  dry  enough  ;  they  should 
be  soft  enough  to  pack  close  in  a  box  with  moderate  pressure  ;  keep  better  when 
packed  close,  and  freer  from  the  attack  of  insects.  The  boxes  should  contain  from 
ten  to  fifteen  pounds,  as  in  masses  of  this  size  they  are  not  likely  to  become  dry 
and  insipid.  In  making  boxes,  use  oak,  cypress,  or  gum,  but  do  not  use  pine,  as  it 
will  impart  a  turpentine  taste  to  the  fig. 

It  strikes  us  that  a  better  way  would  be  to  dry  them  over  fire  heat  in  a  kiln, 
then  there  could  be  no  trouble  aljout  insects.  We  have  dried  them  very  success- 
fully on  a  small  scale  in  a  common  cook  stove.  We  know  of  no  book  on  the 
subject." 


Almond  Culture. 


The  cultivatioti  of  the  various  fruits  adapted  to  the  climate  of  the  Northern 
States  have  been  extended  until  our  markets  are  fully  supplied  with  all,  very  few, 
if  any,  being  imported.  But  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  Southern  States,  for 
although  the  climate  seems  to  be  especially  adapted  to  the  culture  of  the  fig, 
almond,  orange,  leuion,  and  other  tropical  fruits,  still  we  look  in  the  main  to  foreign 
countries  for  a  supply. 

Wh}'  should  we  import  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  figs,  and  almonds,  while  the 
Southern  States  could  readily  supply  our  markets?  Is  it  for  the  want  of  a  proper 
knowledge  of  their  culture  and  lack  of  energy,  or  scarcity  of  labor?  Of  course  it 
is  not  for  us  up  here  in  the  North  to  answer  these  questions,  as  apples,  peaches, 
pears,  and  similar  fruits,  mainly  occupy  our  attention.  But  it  does  seem  to  us  that 
the  people  of  the  Southern  States  ought  to  be  able  to  supply  us  with  such  easily 
grown  fruits  as  figs  and  almonds,  as  cheaply  as  they  can  be  purchased  abroad, 
counting  in  the  cost  of  exchange,  freight,  insurance,  and  other  unavoidable  expenses. 

THK    ALMOND. 

Some  of  the  varieties  of  the  almond  succeed  nearly  as  far  north  as  the  most 
hardy  sorts  of  the  peach,  but  these  are  rather  inferior,  besides  there  is  really  no 
certainty  of  obtaining  a  crop.  The  finest  sorts,  like  the  Long  Hard-shelled  and 
Ladies  Thin  shelled,  are  rather  tender  and  can  only  be  depended  upon  in  warmer 
climate,  say  from  North  Carolina  and  southward. 

These  varieties  are  as  readily  propagated  and  cultivated  as  the  peach,  and  the 
trees  are  not  only  quite  similar,  but  are  liable  to  tiie  attacks  of  the  same  diseases 
and  insect  enemies.  A  warm  dry  soil  is  best,  and  if  quite  rich,  so  much  the  better, 
not  only  for  securing  a  good  crop  of  fruit,  but  long  life  to  the  trees. 

The  finer  varieties,  such  as  we  have  named  above,  may  be  propagated  by  bud- 
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din?  upon  seedlinsj  nltnond  stocks,  or  upon  the  peach  and  plum,  the  latter  being 
pret'erable  in  localities  where  the  peach  tree  borer  abounds  The  plum  stock,  how- 
ever, has  a  tendency  to  make  the  trees  somewhat  dwarHsh,  in  habit,  but  this  is  not 
objectionable  so  long  as  the  vigor  and  productiveness  of  the  tree  is  not  impaired 
bv  its  use. 

"  When  the  almond  is  ripe  the  flesh  or  pulpy  covering  of  the  nut  dries  and  cracks 
open,  permitting  the  former  to  drop  out.  A  man  who  raises  almonds  is  not  obliged 
to  send  them  forward  to  market  on  a  certain  day,  as  with  peaches,  else  lose  his  crop, 
but  they  can  be  gathered  and  held  for  weeks  or  months,  if  necessary,  in  order  to 
secure  a  good  price,  and  this  is  an  advantage  which  should  tend  to  increa.se  their 
culture,  especially  in  localities  not  contiguous  to  good  facilities  for  reaching  the 
markets  in  our  la  rarer  cities. — Rural  New  Yorker. 


Action  of  I^ime. 


Limestoue  occurs  in  masses  usually  is  readily  obtained  and  changed  to  a  con- 
venient form.  When  burned,  the  carbonic  acid  is  driven  off  and  linie  is  left  as 
the  product,  which  is  also  known  as  caustic  and  quicklime.  Contact  with  water, 
even  the  moisture  of  the  air.  causes  a  union  by  chemical  affinity  of  the  water  and 
lime,  resulting  in  hydrate  of  lime,  commonly  called  "slacked  lime,"  and  the  two 
terms  above  given  are  also  applied  U)  this.  Lime  also  has  a  great  affinity  for  acids, 
especially  carbonic  acid,  and  if  exposed  to  the  action  of  this  latter  substance — so 
abundant  in  the  air — for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  the  two  unite  and  the  hydrate 
becomes  changed  to  the  hard,  practically  insoluble  aud  inactive  carbonate  of  lime. 
Because  of  this  affinity  for  carbonic  acid,  quicklime  and  slacked  lime  both  have  a 
powerful  decomposing  action  upon  organic  matter,  which  is  always  largely  com- 
posed of  carbon  and  carbonic  acid.  Most  organic  substances  also  contain  nitrogen 
in  some  form.  The  action  of  the  lime  causes  the  oxidation  of  the  carbon  and 
nitrogen  (^if  ammonia  is  not  already  formed,)  to  carbonic  and  nitric  acids,  which 
the  lime  unites  with  to' form  carbonate  and  nitrate  of  lime.  When  ammonia  has 
been  formed  in  decaying  nitrogenous  substances,  which  always  happens  after  a 
very  short  period  of  decomposition,  the  effect  of  lime  in  connection  therewith 
would  be  to  drive  off  the  ammonia. 

Thus  we  see  that  lime  mixed  with  fresh  nitrogenous  matter,  such  as  excrements, 
carcasses,  etc.,  is  a  preserver  of  the  nitrogen  ;  while  with  decaying  or  well  rotted 
material  of  this  sort,  such  as  barn-yard  manure,  when  ammonia  has  been  formed, 
the  lime  is  an  unprofitable  admixture. 

During  the  decay  of  organic  substances  in  the  soil,  lime  aids  aud  promotes  the 
production  of  nitric  acid,  with  which  it  combines  to  form  nitrate  of  lime.  Prof. 
Goessmann  found  a  cave  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  the  earth  of  which  contained 
seven  per  cent,  of  nitrate  of  lime.  Doubtless,  the  great  nitre  deposits  were,  in 
many  cases,  formed  by  the  action  of  lime  on  nitrogenous  matter,  then  the  poui.-?h 
or  soda,  as  the  case  may  be,  intervened,  and  the  result  was  the  present  nitrate  of 
potash  or  soda. 

Free  acids,  and  those  in  unstable  compounds  are  likewise  taken  up  by  lime. 
Aud  many  hurtful  compounds  (as  of  iron  in  peat  aud  marsh  lands,)  are  neutral- 
ized aud  rendered  harmless.  According  to  Liebig,  in  soils  rich  in  silicates,  and 
alxjuuding  in  organic  matter,  insoluble  silicates  accumulate.  Lime  serves  to 
destroy  these  compounds  and  liberate  the  potash  in  a  form  suitable  for  use  by  the 
crops. 

By  chemical  action  in  various  ways  in  stiff' clays,  including  several  of  the  above 
lime  destroys  their  tenacity,  and  makes  them  porous  aud  friable. 
No.  9,  Vol.  7.  26 
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APPLICATION. 

From  the  facts  giveu,  aud  the  results  of  experience,  au  instructive  lesson  may 
be  drawn  concerning  the  application  of  lime.  Soils  rich  in  organic  matter,  even 
though  they  already  contain  it  in  considerable  quantities,  drained  peat  swamps, 
stiff  clays  and  coarse  heavy  soils,  and  especially  those  destitute  of  it,  are  all  bene- 
fitted by  au  application  of  lime.  Good  results  also  follow  its  use  on  light  soils  after 
an  incorporation  of  organic  matter,  as  green  manure,  muck,  or  a  thick  sod  or  green 
crop  ploughed  under.  Sterile  soils  are  rapidly  rendered  more  sterile  by  its  appli- 
cation. Wet  lands  show  least  effect  from  treatment  with  lime.  Hence  such  lands 
must  either  be  drained,  or  receive  an  extra  amount.  Clays  should  also  have 
organic  matter  applied  in  connection  with  lime.  It  acts  most  effectually  near  the 
surface.  The  apparent  effect  is  greater  the  second  season  than  the  first,  so  that 
the  most  satisfactory  results  are  obtained  by  sowing  broadcast  in  the  early  fall, 
with  at  most  only  a  light  harrowing  or  brushing  It  should  be  applied  in  au  air 
slacked,  fine  mechanical  condition.  The  most  profitable  quantity  to  apply  depends 
much  on  the  land  ;  wet  soils,  those  well  filled  with  organic  matter  and  clays,  taking 
most — from  ten  to  forty  bushels  being  recommended,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances. 

A  careful  study  of  this  subject  will  explain  why  soils  containing  lime  are  bene- 
fitted by  an  addition  ;  and  also  why,  though  au  excess  of  lime  in  soils  causes  the 
production  of  coarse  plants,  yet  its  use  often  improves  grasses  and  grains.  It  is 
said  that  turnips  on  some  farms,  grown  on  land  well  limed,  are  better  cattle  food 
than  otherwise,  perhaps  because  of  the  potash  set  free  for  their  use.  But  a  great 
deal  still  remains  to  be  learned  about  this  substance. — Scientific  Fanner. 


Lime  to  the  Acre. — Lime,  in  itself,  is  not  generally  considered  a  fertilizer  or 
food  for  plants,  while  pota.sh  is.  Carbonate,  or  quicklime,  as  it  is  usually  called, 
when  applied  to  sandy  soils,  does  little  more  than  hasten  the  decomposition  of 
whatever  vegetable  matter  it  contains,  rendering  every  particle  useful  to  the  plants 
growing  therein,  and,  as  one  of  our  noted  agricultural  writers  long  ago  remarked, 
•'  the  principal  functions  of  lime  as  a  manure  appear  to  regulate  the  condition  of 
the  organic  matter  in  the  soil,  aud  to  facilitate  its  healthy  decay."  Good  judg- 
ment is  required  in  all  ciises  where  lime  is  applied,  else  it  may  do  more  harm  than 
good ;  but  upon  a  light,  sandy  soil,  containing  a  moderate  amount  of  vegetable 
matter,  five  bushels  of  freshly  slaked  stone  lime  would  be  sufficient,  or  ten  to  fif- 
teen of  air-slaked  or  gas  lime,  evenly  distributed  over  the  surface-  It  is  better  to 
apply  lime  in  small  quantities  and  frequently,  than  in  large  doses  aud  at  long 
intervals. — B.   World. 


Cotton    Manufactures. 


Other  men  than  Southern  manufacturers  are  rapidly  learning  that  the  South 
should,  and  will,  at  no  distant  day,  manufacture  her  own  cotton  cloths.  There  is 
scarcely  a  county  upon  the  water  shed  of  the  cotton  States  but  that  furnishes  an 
abundance  of  water  power  tjo  twirl  all  the  spindles,  and  throw  all  the  shuttles  that 
would  spin  and  weave  every  pound  of  cotton  raised  in  that  county.  But,  alas,  alas, 
wfc  are  yet  too  poor  to  invest  in  such  improvements. 

When  farmers  have  to  struggle  this  year  to  pay  last  year's  expenses,  and  enter 
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next  year's  labors  with  tliis  year's  debts  straddled  upon  thera,  it  seeras  like  folly  to 
talk  ofbiiildinir  up  manufactures  by  the  aid  of  farmers.  But  if  the  farmers  of  any 
county  in  the  South  would  only  unite,  and  contribute  each  a  mite  to  erect  a  cotton 
nianufactorv  at  home,  the  building  would  soon  be  erected,  and  in  less  than  a  decade 
the  net  earnings  of  such  an  enterprise  would  equal  the  entire  net  income  of  the 
stockholders  from  other  sources. 

The  Cincinnati  Price  Current,  speaking  of  cotton  manufacturing,  says: 
One  of  the  revolutions  in  commercial  affairs  incident  to  our  late  war,  and  as  the 
result  more  immediately  of  the  abolition  of  slavery,  is  the  transfer  from  New  Eng- 
land to  the  Southern  States  of  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods,  especially  those 
of  the  cheaper  kind,  in  which  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  is  the  larger  item. 
Before  the  war  there  had  been  some  cotton  mills  erected  and  operated  in  the  South, 
but  not  enough  to  produce  sufficient  goods  for  local  C()nsum[)tion.  During  the  last 
few  years,  however,  there  have  been  many  new  mills  built,  and  some  of  them  are 
able  to  turn  out  standard  brown  sheetings,  equal  in  every  respect  to  the  best  Eastern 
manufacture,  and  at  a  cost  which  defies  competition.  There  has  been  a  prejudice 
against  Southern  made  goods,  but  this  is  fast  dying  out,  and  all  that  the  Southern 
manufacturers  have  to  do  to  secure  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  in  this  class  of  goods 
is  to  preserve  a  high  standar(L  of  excellence,  for  this  will  insure  them  a  ready 
market.  If  Xew  England  does  not  wish  to  see  this  industry  pass  from  her  gras[) 
entirelv,  she  will  have  to  revolutionize  her  system  of  manufacture.  Take  tlie 
Atlantic  Mills,  of  Lawrence,  Massachusetts,  for  instance.  This  is  one  of  those 
large  corporations  with  an  immense  capital — S2, 500,000.  we  believe— controlled 
by  a  board  of  directors,  with  a  pi'esident,  treasurer,  and  superintendent,  all  of 
whom  draw  large  salaries — and  there  maybe  other  officers  to  pay — before  anything 
can  be  divided  among  the  stockholders.  As  mentioned  in  our  monetary  review, 
this  company  suspended  last  week.  The  large  capital  invested  in  buildings  and 
machinery  is  now  idle.  With  every  facility  which  money  could  procure  for  pro- 
ducing goods  economically,  it  was  unable  to  compete  with  its  more  unpretending 
Southern  sisters — for  it  was  engaged  chiefly  in  making  the  same  class  of  goods.  It 
is  probable  that  if  it  resumes  business  it  will  be  run  on  some  finer  fabrics,  of  which 
the  raw  material  forms  only  a  small  part  of  the  cost  The  Southern  mills,  at  least 
the  more  successful  of  them,  are  comparatively  small  affairs,  owned  and  operated 
by  practical  men,  who  are  able  and  willing  to  superintend  their  mills  themselves. 
The  structures  are  substantial,  but  not  expensive  ;  their  water  power  costs  them 
comparatively  little — probably  nothing  beyoml  the  expense  of  utilizing  it — the  raw 
material  is  bought  from  neighboring  planters,  subject  to  no  .expense  whatever  of 
transpcrtatiou  ;  there  are  no  high  salaried  officers  to  pay,  and  labor  is  as  cheap,  if 
not  cheaper,  than  in  Xew  England.  With  such  advantages  it  is  perfectly  plain  to 
be  seen  that  New  England  cannot  compete  with  the  South  in  manufacturing  the 
coarser  cotton  fabrics,  and  that  in  this  branch  of  the  business  at  least  the  glory  of 
New  Englaml  has  departed.  The  only  thing  for  the  New  England  manufactureis 
to  do  is  to  turn  their  attention  to  making  the  finer  fabrics,  such  as  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  get  from  Europe.  Some  of  them  have  already  done  so,  and  the 
character  of  these  domestic  fabrics  has  vastly  improved  during  the  past  few  years. 
It  may  be  only  a  question  (jf  time,  however,  whether  the  South  will  not  be  a  suc- 
cessful competitor  in  this,  for  cotton  manufacturing  in  the  South  is  in  its  infancy, 
and  it  has  every  natural  facility  which  New  England  possesses  of  building  up  a 
manufacturing  industry.  There  is  no  better  water  power  in  the  world  than  is  to  be 
found  in  Tennessee,  Georgia,  and  the  Caroliuas,  and  it  is  practically  inexhaustible, 
while  in  nearly  every  Southern  State  there  is  more  or  less  of  it.  All  that  is  wanting 
is  the  enterprise  and  capital  to  utilize  it,  and  these  will  be  forthcoming  before  the 
end  of  many  years. 
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"Founder,"  or  Laminitis. 

Fouuder,  or  Lamiuitis,  consists  of  a  rheumatic  inflammation  of  the  hirainre  or 
fleshy  parts  in  the  interior  of  the  hoof,  which  connect  the  latter  with  tiie  coffin- 
bone,  or  third  phalanx,  and  with  the  other  interior  parts  of  the  foot.  The  causes  are 
several.  The  feeding  of  grain  or  of  other  heavy  food  just  before  or  immediately 
after  hard  work,  especially  such  as  causes  perspiration,  without  giving  sufficient 
time,  respectively,  for  digestion  or  for  cooling,  constitutes  one  of  the  principal  and 
most  frequent  causes.  Rye.  wheat,  barley,  peas,  beans,  etc,  probably  on  account 
of  containing  a  large  quantity  of  nitrogenous  compounds,  and  of  being  not  easily 
digested,  are  more  dangei'ous  than  corn  or  oats.  An  abundance  of  green  clover, 
or  of  other  juicy  food,  rich  in  nitrogenous  compounds,  is  also  able  to  cause  founder, 
especially  if  want  of  exercise  and  high  feeding  have  created  a  predisposition. 
Founder  is  also  caused  quite  frequently  by  a  sudden  cooling  of  the  body  when 
warm  or  perspiring,  for  instance,  by  fording  rivers  or  creeks  during  the  cold  sea- 
sous  of  the  year;  by  allowing  a  horse  heated  by  work  or  exercise  to  drink  a  large 
quantity  of  cold  water;  or  by  exposing  such  an  animal  to  a  thorough  wetting  in  a 
cold  rain,  etc.  In  other  not  so  frequent  cases,  founder  seems  to  proceed  from  other 
diseases,  such  as  colic,  inflammation  of  the  intestines,  rheumatic  inflammation  of 
the  pleura,  etc. 

Founder,  or  Laminitis,  attacks  in  most  cases  only  both  forefeet;  and  then  the 
horse  endeavors  to  relieve  the  latter,  and  to  throw  us  much  weight  as  he  possibly 
can  upon  the  healthy  hindfeet.  Hence  the  peculiar  and  characteristic  po.sition  of 
the  feet  of  a  foundered  horse  ;  the  forefeet  stretchetl  forward  ;  the  weight  thrown 
upon  the  heels,  the  toes  scarcely  touching  the  ground;  the  muscles  of  the  neck  and 
breast,  which  have  the  office  of  advancing  the  forelegs,  contracted;  and  the  hind- 
feet  placed  almost  under  the  middle  of  the  body.  In  other,  though  not  so  fre- 
quent cases,  the  hindfeet,  too,  are  inflamed,  and  then  the  position  of  the  latter  is 
less  characteristic ;  but  still  the  weight  of  the  body,  just  the  same,  is  thrown  as 
much  as  possible  upon  the  heels.  The  sick  horse,  at  any  rate,  shows  very  plainly  that 
the  seat  of  pain  is  in  the  feet.  He  hesitates  to  move,  does  so  only  when  compelled 
to,  and  will  scarcely  lift  a  foot  from  the  ground,  notwithstanding  his  plainly  mani- 
fested desire  to  shift  the  weight  of  the  body  from  one  foot  upon  another.  The  feet 
seem  to  be  sticking  to  the  ground,  and,  if  thev  are  moved  at  all,  the  motion  is 
always  in  a  forward  direction.  It  is,  therefore,  very  difficult  to  induce  a  foundered 
horse  to  move  backward.  The  hoofs  themselves  are  uncommonly  warm  to  the 
touch,  and  the  pulsation  in  the  main  artery  of  the  shank  and  in  those  of  the  pastern, 
otherwise  imperceptible,  is  very  plain  and  even  forcible.  Pressure  on  the  sole  of 
the  hoof  causes  considerable  pain,  while  the  heels  and  the  frog  are  not  uncommonly 
sensitive.  Respiration  and  pulsation  are  more  or  less  accelerated,  according  to  the 
degree  of  inflammation,  and  the  height  of  the  attending  fever.  The  beating  of  the 
neart  is  always  plainly  perceptible  The  voiding  of  the  excrements  and  the  dis- 
charge of  urine  are  frequently  retained,  and  the  appetite  is  usually  more  or  less 
diminished,  or  ceases  entirely  if  the  morbid  process  and  attending  fever  are  very 
violent.  A  foundered  horse  will  usually  remain  standing  as  long  as  the  disease 
lasts,  for  he  apparently  seems  to  know  that  it  will  be  very  painful  to  get  up;  in 
very  severe  ca.ses,  however,  the  pain  frecjuently  becomes  so  groat  as  to  make  it 
impossible  for  the  animal  to  stand  on  his  legs,  and  then  he  will  lie  down,  and  once 
on  the  ground,  it  is  usually  very  difficult,  or  almost  impos-sible,  to  induce  such  a 
foundered  horse  to  get  on  his  legs  again  before  the  inflammation  has  subsided.  In 
about  three  days,  counted  from  the  appearance  of  the  first  symptoms,  the  inflamma- 
tion  will  either  disperse,  and  then  the  disease  may  terminate  in  perfect  recovery  ; 
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or  morbid  changes  will  have  been  effected  in  the  tissue  of  the  laminiC,  or  soft  parts 
of  the  foot,  aud  then  very  frequently  the  coronet  will  exhibit  a  slight  concavity,  or 
depression  ;  the  upper  border  of  the  crust  of  the  hoof  will  show  a  tendency  to 
loosen  its  connection  with  the  skin,  especially  if  the  inflanmiatiou  is  very  severe, 
and  a  serous  fluid  will  often  commence  to  exude. 

If  a  foundered  horse  that  is  lying  down  is  compelled  to  stand  up,  he  will  indi- 
cate the  great  pain  which  the  rising  causes  him,  by  groaning,  trembling,  and  a 
suddenly  accelerated  pulsation  and  respiration.  In  many  cases,  but  particularly  in 
such  in  which  all  four  feet  are  diseased,  the  patient  will  show  a  tendency  to  pre.sei 
forward  toward  the  manger;  and  the  muscles  on  the  neck,  but  especially  the  del- 
toid and  the  deido-niastoid,  or  the  common  muscle  of  the  arm,  neck,  and  head,  will 
be  contracted  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cover  the  jugular  vein,  anl  to  make  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  bleed  such  an  animal  on  the  neck.  In  extreme  cases,  a  foun- 
dered iiorse  is  covered  all  over  with  perspiration. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  symptoms  of  founder  are  somewhat  obscured  by  compli- 
cations with  other  diseases,  such  as  pleuritis,  pneumonia,  etc,  and  are  blended  with 
the  symptoms  of  those  diseases,  but  never  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  the  diag- 
nosis a  difficult  one.  The  great  painful ness,  the  increased  warmth  of  the  feet,  the 
plainly  perceptible,  or  even  forcible  pulsation  in  the  arteries  of  the  shanks  and 
])asterns,  and  the  constant  endeavor  of  the  patient  to  throw  the  weight  of  the  body 
upon  the  heel  parts  of  the  feet,  remain  under  all  circumstances  the  same. 

Treatment.  Founder  is  acute  and  chronic.  In  an  acute  case,  unless  the  cause  is 
superpurgation,  give  a  moderate  purgative,  with  injections  of  warm  water  aud  soap. 
The  shoes  should  be  taken  off  and  the  patient  stood  in  a  clay  puddle  up  to  the 
fetlocks.  If  the  fever  is  high,  give  ten  drops  of  Fleming's  tincture  of  aconite,  with 
half  an  ounce  of  tincture  of  belladonna,  in  a  little  water,  every  three  or  four  hours 
as  required.  Some  advocate  bleeding,  others  oppose  it ;  for  my  own  part,  I  have 
been  exceedingly  successful  without  it.  Even  local  bleeding  is  rarely  advisable 
After  the  physic  has  operated,  give  one  drachm  of  nitrate  of  potash  three  times  a 
dav  in  the  mash,  for  a  week.  The  patient  should  stand  in  the  clay  four  hours  daily 
during  the  week  ;  afterwards  have  heavy  rocker  shoes  applied,  and  have  a  run  at 
grass  in  a  moist  pasture,  dressing  his  hoofs  with  hoof  ointment.  If  pain  remains 
after  this,  blister  around  the  coronet. 

For  chronic  founder,  a  long  run  at  grass,  the  application  of  hoof  ointment  regu- 
larly, application  of  the  rocker  shoe  with  a  leather  sole,  stuffed  with  tar  and  tow, 
with  repeated  blisters  around  the  coronet  aud  as  high  up  as  the  fetlock,  are  the 
means  offering  the  best  prospects  of  success. 
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An  English  poultry  raiser  writes  thus  to  the  London  Farmer  of  a  humane  experi- 
ment with  young  chickens  :  * 

"  A  Cochin  hen,  that  had  hatched  a  brood  of  my  Golden  Polish  chickens,  sud- 
denly died  when  the  chicks  were  very  young,  and  I  fully  expected  to  lose  them  all, 
they  being  with  their  mother,  in  a  coop  about  two  and  a  half  feet  square,  in  the 
open  air  night  and  day,  when  an  idea  struck  me  that  I  thought  might  give  just  a 
chance  of  saving  them,  viz.,  in  the  corner  of  the  coop  farthest  from  the  wired  front 
I  placed  a  little  box  without  a  lid,  about  n-ne  inches  wide,  inverted,  resting  on  the 
floor  of  the  coop,  with  an  opening  made  in  one  side  large  enough  to  admit  thr; 
little  "orphans"  one  at  a  time;  about  three  inches  of  perfectly  dry  warmefZ  sea- 
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sand  was  plated  on  the  floor,  inside  the  box.  for  them  to  nestle  in,  and  a  few  grains 
of  canary  seed  to  ten)pt  them  inside.  First  one,  then  another,  veutnred  in,  till  all 
were  huddled  together,  closely  packed,  embedded  in  the  warm  sand.  After  the 
first  experience  of  the  nest  no  inducement  was  required,  they  regularly  toddled  in 
to  sleep,  and  at  intervals  during  the  day,  burrowing  in  the  sand,  leaving  nothing 
visible  but  eight  or  nine  little  heads  peeping  out  of  the  sand,  and  each  other's 
fluffy  feathers  The  sand  was  not  warmed  a  second  time,  and  the  brood,  with  one 
excepti(m.  throve  capitally  ;  their  simple  artificial  mother  proving  all  that  could 
be  required  As  they  began  to  get  too  large  to  be  able  to  get  into  the  little  box 
all  together,  some  took  to  roosting  on  the  top  of  it,  turning  out  at  intervals  others 
from  the  inside,  who  were  then  forced  to  change  places.  For  a  week  or  so  I  had 
the  front  of  the  coop  at  night  covered  with  a  piece  of  matting  ;  in  all  other  respects 
the  birds  Avere  treated  exactly  as  if  the  \i€n  had  been  with  them,  except  that  till 
six  or  seven  weeks  old,  they  were  not  allowed  to  roam  beyond  a  small  run,  Avired 
off  in  front  of  their  coop.  After  this  I  think  Golden  Polands  must  be  admitted 
not  only  to  be  pretty  hardy,  but  to  set  an  admirable  example  of  making  the  best 
of  things  nnder  adverse  circumstances,  though  possibly  from  a  moral  ]ioint  of 
view  their  total  disregard  to  the  loss  of  their  mother  might  be  objectionable." 


Sheep   and   their  Management. 


Our  views  upon  the  subject  of  sheep  husbandry  are  well  known  to  the  readers 
of  the  Rural.  We  have  often  asserted,  and  we  know,  that  a  pound  of  wool,  up 
to  a  certain  number  of  pounds,  can  be  grown  on  any  Southern  farm  as  cheaply  as 
the  same  number  of  pounds  of  cotton  can  be.  But  this  can  never  be  done  by 
growing  sheep  as  they  are  usually  grown  by  cotton  planters. 

We  have  frequently  heard  farmers  say,  they  once  had  a  flock  of  sheep,  but 
the  dogs  killed  them  all,  and  upon  inquiry  we  learned  that  such  men  turned  their 
flocks  out  to  roam  at  large,  until,  perhaps,  the  owner  wanted  a  bait  of  fresh  mutton, 
or  he  anticipated  the  time  had  come  for  him  to  be  looking  for  his  lambs ;  the 
sheep  were  then  hunted  up,  and  most  probably  were  never  found.  Is  there  any 
wonder  at  this?  We  all  know  that  the  dog  has  an  instinctive  fondness  for  sheep's 
blood  and  for  this  reason  the  wool  grower,  being  forewarned,  ought  to  be  fore- 
armed, and  never  expose  his  sheep  to  the  depredations  of  dogs. 

For  over  twenty  years  we  have  grown  sheep,  and  never  lost  one  by  dogs  but 
oilce,  and  then  from  our  own  carelessness,  though  we  confess  to  have  exercised 
eternal  vigilance  over  our  flock,  and  to  have  waged  an  uncompromising  and  anni- 
hilating warfare  against  dogs. 

If  half  the  sheep  in  an  ordinary  flock,  or  thirty  in  every  hundred,  have  bells 
constantly  tingling  from  their  necks,  strange  dogs  will  never  attack  them.  The 
dogs  on  the  farm  become  accustomed  to  this  noise,  and  are  not  afraid  of  it.  If  the 
bells  be  left  off  for  a  fortnight  and  then  replaced,  it  will  be  security  against  the 
(log  "  at  home."  We  have  seen  it  stated,  if  a  puppy  be  tied  to  a  ram  or  wether, 
either  will  run  till  nearly  exhausted,  dragging  the  puppy  after  him,  and  finding 
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no  relief  from  running,  will  luru  upon  the  pup  and  pelt  him  uuraerch'uliy.  That 
pup,  'tis  said,  will  never  afterward  run  after  a  sheep.  This  is  hearsay,  and  we 
doubt  its  truthfulness.  We  have  had  common  curs  to  go  with  us  so  frequently 
that  they  would  become  accustomed  to  the  sheep,  and  occasionally  perform  a  good 
part  in  hunting  up  the  sheep  in  a  large  pasture,  without  showing  the  least  disposi- 
tion to  injure  them.  We  have  shot  dogs  within  a  stone's  throw  of  our  bed-room 
Avhile  looking  wistfully  through  the  fence  at  the  sheep  in  the  pen. 

We  therefore  say,  that  knowing  it  to  be  a  part  of  dog  nature  to  wilfullj;  kill 
sheep,  the  farmer,  to  grow  sheep  successfully,  must  watch  both  sheep  and  dogs  regu- 
larly and  unceasingly. 

But  is  this  demanding  any  more  of  him  than  is  exacted  by  every  crop  he  grows  ? 
Suppose  a  farmer  were  to  turn  out  his  cotton  crop  in  the  spring  and  not  look  after  it 
'till  he  expected  to  gather  its  product,  how  much  would  he  harvest  ?  Just  so  with 
sheep.  Neglect  them  and  they  are  profitless,  and  will  yield  neither  mutton  nor 
wool  ;  but  give  them  carefol  attention,  and  they  will  produce  both  at  a  nominal 
•cost. 

With  a  moiety  of  success  a  flock  of  sheep  can  be  kept  at  a  gross  cost  of  one 
dollar  per  head  during  the  year.  Three-fourths  of  them  at  twenty  cents  per 
pound  for  wool  will  return  the  money,  and  this  proportion  of  ewes  will  annually 
produce  a  lamb  as  a  net  gain,  in  addition  to  the  wonderful  amount  of  invaluable 
fertilizer  each  will  distnbute  over  the  land  when  penned  every  night. 

If  it  be  true,  as  the  Spanish  proverb  has  it,  that  the  sheep  is  golden  hoofed,  there 
never  wa§  a  time,  nor  place,  where  this  truth  can  be  more  easily  verified  than 
throughout  the  Cotton  States.  Lands  are  cheap,  labor  is  unreliable,  summers  are 
treacherous,  other  crops  are  deceptive,  and  everything  points  to  the  fac^,  that  sheep 
are  peculiarly  adapted  to  this  sunny  South.  A  few  more  panics,  and  a  few  more 
cents  fall  in  the  price  of  cotton,  may  possibly  convince  our  farmers  that  there  is 
money  in  Sheep  Husbandry. 

The  following  interesting  article  on  the  summer  management  of  sheep  we  take 
from  the  Country  Gentleman  : 

SHEEP   IN   SUMMER. 

'"After  the  flocks  are  sheared  and  turned  out  to  pasture,  too  many  farmers  are 
apt  to  neglect  them,  especially  as  the  hay  and  grain  harvest  requires  immediate  and 
constant  attention,  and,  in  good  weather  gives  but  little  time  for  attention  to  any- 
thing else.  There  is,  nevertheless,  uo  stock  on  the  farm  which  repays  so  much  for 
a  little  every  day  attention  as  do  sheep.  They  are,  naturally,  of  a  roaming  dispo- 
sition, not  always  satisfied  with  their  pastures,  eveu  if  abundant ;  but  like  to  creep 
through  or* under  the  fence  into  fresh  and  untrodden  fields.  Where  the  crooked 
rail  fences  surround  the  sheep  pasture,  there  are  sure  to  be  openings  between  rails, 
Avider  at  one  end  than  the  other.  Through  one  of  these  a  sheep  will  push  its  head 
and  eat  greedily  all  the  grass  within  reach,  apparently  no  better  or  sweeter  than 
that  in  the  pasture.  In  s'uch  a  case  it  often  occurs  that,  if  the  opening  be  wider 
at  the  lower  end,  the  sheep  will  work  its  head  along  upwards  'till  the  highest  point 
is    reached,  where  it   will  remain,  seldom  knowing  enough  to  go  back  if  the  head 
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has  to  be  depressed  by  so  doiug.     If  the  opeuiug  is  not  wide  enough  for  the  sheep  ^ 
to  pull  its  head  through  at  the  upper  end,  it  is  then  fast,  or  as  comiaouly  called, 
"  hung."     Here  it  will  remain  until  it  starves  to  death,  unless  released  by  the  owner 
or  some  one  passing. 

In  hot,  showery  weather,  sheep  (Merinos)  are  liable  to  a  disease  of  the  foot, 
called  "  fouls."  Unless  this  be  cured  before  the  formation  of  pus  in  the  cleft  of 
the  hoof,  it  sometimes  is  apparently  contagious,  and  the  flock  becomes  considerably 
affected.  In  this  case  the  usual  remedies  for  "  foot-rot "  are  required  to  cure  the 
flocic.  The  farmer  who  daily  sees  his  flock  is  apt  to  notice  whether  any  sheep  is 
lame,  and  if  any  such  case  is  noticed,  the  sufl'eriug  animal  can  be  cured  without 
handling  the  flock,  or  even,  if  the  farmer  is  a  skillful  shepherd,  without  taking  the 
flock  to  a  pen,  or  disturbing  any  except  the  ailing  sheep.  A  little  vial  of  salve 
can  be  carried  in  the  pocket  when  visiting  the  sheep  pasture,  and  a  single  applica- 
tion will  cure  an  attack  of  fouls,  if  given  when  the  sheep  first  becomes  lame. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  as  much  interest  taken  by  the  sheep  in  the  visits  of 
the  owner  as  by  himself,  it  will  be  found  a  good  plan  to  carry  a  little  salt  and 
give  it  to  them  at  each  visit.  Sheep  like  a  little  salt  every  day,  and  any  farmer 
of  ordinary  intelligence  will  soon  learn  how  much  to  feed  them  at  once,  so  that 
they  will  be  ready  for  a  repetition  of  the  dose  the  next  day.  This  plan  creates  a 
perfect  mutual  understanding  between  the  sheep  and  their  owner,  and  they  soon 
become  so  tame  that  he  can  catch  and  examine  any  ofle  of  the  flock  without 
frightening  the  remainder.  Some  advise  feeding  a  little  sulphur  with  the  daily 
salt,  or  perhaps  once  a  week,  to  prevent  foot-rot,  and  expel  ticks.  Several  sea- 
sons' experience  in  this  practice  showed  the  uselessness  of  expecting  any  such 
results  froru^feeding  sulphur.  The  foot-rot  has  proved  as  virulent  aud  the  ticks  as 
prolific  when  the  sheep  had  sulphur  weekly  as  where  none  was  fed.  The  fact  that 
a  tick  will  live  in  a  vessel  containing  sulphur  until  it  dies  of  starvation,  is  proof 
sufficient  that  that  drug  is  not  poisonous  to  ticks. 

Within  two  to  four  weeks  after  a  flock  is  sheared,  the  ticks  should  all  be  killed 
by  dipping  the  lambs  into  tobacco  water,  or  the  tobacco  aud  arsenic  solution  re- 
commended by  English  shepherds  There  is  no  danger  to  sheep  or  lambs,  if 
properly  applied,  and  reasonable  care  is  taken  that  the  animals'  heads  are  not  im- 
mersed so  that  the  liquor  gets  into  the  eyes  or  mouth.  If  the  sheep  are  dipped  as 
well  as  the  lambs,  there  will  not  enough  adhere  to  the  udders  of  the  ewes  to  sicken 
the  lambs  in  the  least,  though  some  shepherds  are  so  careful  that  they  keep  the 
lambs  from  their  dams  for  an  hour  or  two,  to  permit  the  liquor  to  drain  away. 
Still  this  is  not  necessary,  as  the  proportion  of  arsenic  is  so  small  that  it  would 
take  a  pint  of  the  liquor  to  nauseate  or  injure  a  lamb.  The  tobacco  is  the  more 
dangerous  of  the  two  ingredients.  The  salve  for  foot-rot  or  fouls  is  macle  of  equal 
parts  by  weight  of  finely  pulverized  blue  vitriol  and  lard,  well  rubbed  together. 

The  farmer  who  gives  his  flock  daily  attention,  really  spends  less  time  with  them 
during  the  summer  than  the  one  who  visits  them  only  twice  in  a  month,  for  he 
never  is  required  to  hunt  the  neighboring  fields  or  farms  for  an  escaped  animal  or 
flock  ;  he  has  no  "  hung"  sheep  to  put  into  his  profit  and  loss  account ;  his  ca.>es  of 
foot  rot  are  few,  and  not  so  general  that  himself  aud  hired  man  have  to  .stop  oH'  a 
day  from  the  harvest  to  doctor  sheep,  and  his  sheep  know  him  and  watch  for  his 
coming,  and  are  otherwise  quiet — a  great  desideratum  in  keeping  stock  profit!il)iy." 
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THE  PATRONS  OF  HUSBANDRY. 

Tliere  are  men  so  averse  to  oo-operating 
with  tlieir  fellows  to  effect  any  public  good, 
that  they  stand  ever  ready  to  find  fault  witii 
the  supposed  motive,  as  well  as  the  act  itself, 
wjiich  they  condemn  as  unnecessary,  and  per- 
hai)s  pernicious.  Such  men,  seeing  no  benefit 
resulting  from  the  Grange  organization,  as- 
sert that  this  kind  of  co-operation  is  hurtful, 
because  of  its  political  tendency,  and,  being 
secret,  is  as  bad,  politically,  as  ku-kluxism 
or  know-nothingism.  Fortunately,  these 
croakers  are  silenced  by  the  words  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  Order,  which  are  these: 

"  Religious  or  political  questions  will  not 
be  tolerated  as  subjects  of  discussion  in  the 
work  of  the  Order,  and  no  political  or 
religious  tests,  for  membership,  shall  be 
applied." 

If  there  be  any  religion  in  the  Grange,  it 
must  be  a  sort  of  pan  theology,  for  the  list  of 
membership  will  show  that  persons  of  every 
variety  of  creed  belong  to  the  Order.  There 
is  no  sectarian  religion  in  the  Order  at  all. 
No  applicant  ever  has  or  ever  will  be  ad- 
mitted or  rejected  upon  his  confession  of 
faith.  And  yet  the  principles  and  precepts  of 
the  Order  all  inculcate  the  purest  religion, 
and  In  this  wise  the  Order  is  an  adjunct  to 
the  Church. 

If  pure  religion  be  keeping  one's  self  un- 
spotted from  the  world,  and  daily  practising 
the  behests  of  charity  to  the  poor  and  needy, 
then  the  Grange  at  its  every  session  incul- 
cates this  religion  and  strengthens  it  by  con- 
tinually impressing  upon  the  fraternity  that 
they  are  a  brotherhood,  and  it  Is  the  duty  of 
every  member  to  love  his  neighbor  as  him- 
self. In  this  wise  the  Grange  may  be  said 
to  greatly  aid  the  Church,  but  no  one  would 
for  a  moment  accuse  it  of  being  a  religious 
order.  It  professes  no  doctrine,  save  the 
simple  one  of  brotherly  love. 

Just  so  it  is  in  politics.  The  Grange  pro- 
fesses no  political  doctrine  beyond  the  ac- 
kno\\ledged  axiom  that,  for  any  purpose, 
political    or    otherwise,    in    union    there    Is 


strength.  No  political  platform  Is  presented 
to  any  applicant  for  membership,  except  the 
general  one,  that  by  association  of  ideas  there 
is  developed  knowledge,  which  can  and  will 
be  utilized  In  the  political,  as  well  as  In  the 
Industrial,  social,  or  moral  world.  When  a 
farmer  applies  for  admission  to  a  Grange,  no 
question  is  made  concerning  his  political 
status,  and  there  can  be  nopossil^illty  of  rejec- 
tion on  that  ground,  because  it  Is  one  which 
the  Constitution  prevents  the  members  from 
at  all  entertaining 

On  the  other  hand,  were  an  applicant  to 
base  his  petition  for  admission  upon  his  po- 
litical creed,  he  would  be  at  once  rejected. 
For  Instance,  a  man  is  no  more  admissible 
because  of  his  Democracy,  than  he  would  be 
for  his  Presbvterlanism.  Nor  Is  he  any  less 
admissible  because  of  his  Re{)ublicanism 
than  he  would  be  for  his  Unlversallsm. 
These  are  question?'  about  which  the  Grange 
cares  nothing.  And  yet  It  is  evident  that  the 
Grange  inculcates  pure  religion.  And  just 
so  does  it  teach  politics,  divested  of  all  its 
partlzan  bias.  It  educates  the'  farmer,  and  a 
part  and  parcel  of  that  education  Is  to  learn 
his  rights,  his  obligations,  his  whole  status  as 
a  citizen.  Being  taught  to  think  for  himself, 
he  will  soon  learn  to  act  for  himself.  And 
learning  by  association  that  there  are  rights 
which  are  his,  he  will  not  lack  the  courage  to 
maintain  them,  and  apprised  of  his  obliga- 
tions, he  will  never  hesitate  to  perform  them. 
And  thus  appreciating  the  duties  as  well  as 
the  privileges  of  society,  he  soon  becomes  a 
factor  of  merit  In  the  community,  and  his  In- 
fluence Is  at  once  impressed  upon  his  sur- 
roundings. 

Our  observation  has  been  constantly  di- 
rected to  this  point  in  the  Grange  organization 
for  tiie  past  four  year.s,  and  to  us  it  is  appa- 
rent that  the  social  worth  and  political  worth 
of  our  farmers  have  been  increased  one  hun- 
dred fold.  Whilst  the  average  farmer  has 
always  been  considered  a  plodding  fellow, 
that  cared  for  naugiit  but  his  daily  routine 
of  labor,  tlie  average  Patron  of  Husbandry  is 
rapidly  impressing  society  with  the  idea  that 
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J-i  has  learned  something  latterly,  and 
amongst  other  things  he  has  learned  that  to 
appreciate  the  fact  of  this  being  the  "  land  of 
the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave,"  he  must 
inform  himself  somewhat  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  governed,  why  he  is  governed 
tiiiis  and  not  otherwise,  who  is  it  that  governs 
and  why,  what  are  the  merits  of  certain  prin- 
ciples by  which  society  is  governed,  and 
thousands  of  other  ideas  that  instinctively 
lead  him  to  examine  more  closely  the  poli- 
tics of  the  day,  and  thus  teach  him  what 
politics  are  and  what  they  should  be. 

Thus  it  is  manifest  that  whilst  there  is 
nothing  of  a  political  nature  in  the  Grange 
organization,  that  is,  nothing  tending  at  all  to 
partizanship,  there  is  much  in  it  that  has  a 
tendency  to  shape  the  politics  of  any  commu- 
nity, simply  because  of  its  certainty  to  edu- 
cate and  enlarge  the  mental  vision  of  its 
members,  and  from  this  results  the  necessary 
consequence  of  a  closer  examination  into  the 
rights,  privileges,  obligations,  and  duties  of 
the  citizen.  These  cannot  be  taught  without 
involving  the  question  of  politics,  not  parti- 
zanship, but  politics  as  comprehending  the 
science  of  government. 

Would  that  every  farmer  in  the  South 
were  to-day  aii  active  co-laborer  for  the  dis- 
semination of  Grange  principles.  We  would 
not  simply  see  a  band  of  brothers  contending 
for  the  industrial  development  of  our  country, 
but  we  would  all  feel  the  moral  effect  of  com- 
bined numbers  upon  the  political  condition 
of  the  land,  especially  when  that  combination 
aimed  at  the  elevation  and  education  of  the 
masses.  So  evident  does  it  appear  to  us  that 
such  co-operation  would  naturally  result  in 
the  redemption  and  restoration  of  our  pros- 
trate country  to  her  wonted  prosperity,  that 
we  are  compelled  to  urge  upon  every  farmer 
who  reads  this  article  to  connect  himself,  and 
advise  his  friends  to  connect  themselves,  at 
once  with  this  Grange  organization. 


INTERNATIONAL  CO-OPERATION. 

We  promised  in  our  last  issue  to  report  the 
result  of  the  mission  of  our  Commissioner  to 
England  upon  the  subject  of  international 
co-operation.  Our  readers  know  that  Bro. 
Wright,  of  California,  was  the  official  com- 
missioned by  the  Worthy  Master  of  the  Na- 


tional Grange,  while  on  a  visit  of  a  private 
nature  to  England,  to  attempt  to  organize 
Granges  in  England,  and  effect,  if  practicable, 
a  permanent  establishment  of  the  Interna- 
tional co-operation  alluded  to  in  our  July 
number,  as  having  been  begun  under  favor- 
able aus[)ices,  but  thwarted  by  the  total  un- 
fitness of  the  individual  selected  by  the  Eng- 
lish branch  as  Managing  Director  of  this 
international  organization. 

Brotlier  Wright  remained  in  England  much 
longer  than  was  at  first  expected,  or  intended 
he  should,  and  labored  assiduously  in  the 
cause  he  represented.  It  seems,  from  his  re- 
port, that  the  farmers  of  England  had  never 
heard  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  before  he 
told  them  of  their  existence,  and  they  were  in 
no  humor  to  accept  the  proposition  to  organize 
secret  societies  with  women  in  them,  and  were 
generally  indisposed  to  take  hold  of  the  Order 
in  any  way.  Not  a  Grange  was  organized, 
but  one  intelligent  representative  farmer  con- 
sented to  receive  the  commission  of  Deputy, 
and  go  to  work.  He  has  addressed  his  circu- 
lars to  the  English  farmers,  and  urged  them 
to  accept  tlie  proffered  boon,  and  become  good 
Patrons.  AVliether  they  will  accept  remains 
yet  to  be  seen. 

We  confess  to  a  lack  of  interest  in  this  part 
of  the  Commissioner's  work,  for  it  does  not 
amount  to  a  row  of  pins  whether  we  ever  see 
our  Order  flourishing  across  the  waters  or 
not.  Possibly  fraternal  co-operation  amongst 
the  farmers  of  the  crowded  and  densely  popu- 
lated States  of  Europe  may  prove  successful, 
and  benefit  its  brotherhood,  but  we  doubt  it. 
The  proportion  of  farmers  is  so  small  com- 
paratively, that  it  seems  to  us  they  would  be 
too  weak  in  numbers  to  successfully  carry  out 
the  designs  of  the  Ord«r. 

But  we  are  deeply  interested  in  the  other 
branch  of  Brother  Wright's  mission,  and 
wish  sincerely  we  could  see  that  there  was  a 
probability  of  immediate  success;  but  the 
magnitude  of  the  business,  and  the  distance 
between  the  interested  parties  render  a  con- 
summation so  improbable  that  we  fear  succe.ss 
is  not  in  the  near  future. 

Our  Commissioner  attended,  whilst  in  Eng- 
land, many  of  the  meetings  held  by  various 
co-operative  associations,  and  in  concert  with 
Mr.    Vansittart   Neall,    (one  of  the   English 
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Deputation  sent  to  America,  in  1875),  con- 
cocted a  sclieme  of  co-operation,  which  was 
presented  to  the  Co-operative  Congress,  in 
Enghiiid,  and  by  them  approved,  so  far  as  to 
agree  to  act  or  co-operate  with  associations  in 
America  organized  under  said  sclieme. 

The  general  plan  of  this  scheme  is  as  fol- 
lows :  Co-operative  unions  are  to  be  organ- 
ized amongst  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  in 
various  sections  of  the  Government,  we  will 
say  one  for  the  Pacific  States,  one  for  tlie  Mis- 
sissippi Valley,  one  for  the  lower  Mississippi 
States,  one  for  the  Middle  States,  one  for  the 
Ifew  England  States,  and  one  for  the  Southern 
Atlantic  States.  These  Unions  will  be  re- 
quired to  become  incorporated,  and  take  stock 
in  the  "Anglo-American  Co-operative  Com- 
pany," to  the  amount  of  one  share  ($5)  for 
every  five  members  of  the  Union.  Each  of 
these  Unions  is  to  send  delegates  to  the  gen- 
eral or  annual  meeting  of  the  Company,  and 
these  delegates  will  be  in  proportion  to  the 
membership  of  the  Union,  while  the  votes  to 
which  each  Union  will  be  entitled  through 
its  delegates  will  be  in  proportion  to  mem 
bership  and  amount  of  capital  subscribed. 

The  American  department  of  the  Company 
is  to  have  its  own  quota  of  ofiicers.  President, 
Vice-President,  Board  of  Directors,  &c.,  and 
the  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  In- 
ternational or  Anglo-American  Company 
shall  alternate  between  England  and  Ameri- 
ca, the  first  President  will  be  the  President  of 
the  European  branch,  and  the  first  Vice- 
President  will  be  the  Vice-President  of  the 
American  branch,  and  they  will  alternate 
annually.  The  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
American  branch  will  consist  of  eleven,  an 
nually  elected,  and  at  any  time  re-eligible. 

These  are  the  general  ideas  towards  the 
organization  of  this  Anglo-American  Co- 
operative Company,  to  be  compo.sed  of  the 
"Co-operators,"  in  England  (societies  now 
in  existence),  and  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry 
of  America. 

To  many  of  our  readers  this  entire  thing  is 
new,  and  they  may  ask  what  is  the  purpose 
or  object  of  this  international  association  ? 
The  sole  purpose  is  to  reduce  to  practice  that 
fundamental  idea,  upon  which  the  Order  of 
the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  was  originally 
based,  of  bringing  the  producer  or  consumer 


more  closely  together.  The  English  co-oper- 
ators are  producers  of  every  imaginable  de- 
scription of  wares  that  we  wish  to  consume. 
They  manufacture  cotton  and  woollen  goods, 
hardware,  cutlery,  shoes,  and  everything  else 
that  we  need,  and  they  get  favorable  markets 
for  them  too,  but  in  exchanging  manufactured 
articles  for  bills  of  exchange,  or  coin,  they 
are  compelled  to  convert  these  same  medi- 
ums of  exchange  into  breadstuflfs,  raw  cotton, 
tobacco,  &c.  by  dealing  with  the  third,  fourth 
or  fifth  party  that  has  handled  these  articles, 
each  of  whom  has  made  a  profit  by  so  doing, 
The  successful  operation,  too,  of  the  Rock- 
dale system  of  trading  amongst  themselves 
for  the  past  forty  years,  has  accumulated 
much  surplus  wealth  amongst  those  co-oper- 
ators, in  the  shape  of  bank  depo.sits,  which  they 
are  anxious  to  convert  into  loans,  the  deposits 
bringing  them  but  two,  three  and  four  per  cent, 
per  annum,  whilst  the  loans  would  be  easily 
negotiable  at  eight  or  ten. 

On  the  other  hand,  we,  the  producers  of 
America,  who  sell  our  cotton,  tobacco  and 
breadstufFs,  at  prices  set  by  speculators,  and 
buy  manufactured  goods  after  they  had  been 
manipulated  by  two  or  three  sets  of  ''  Bulls," 
are  anxious  to  draw  nearer,  and  deal  more 
directly  with  those  who,  across  the  waters,  are 
ready  to  deliver  first  class  goods  on  this  side 
for  less  money  than  they  can  be  bought  or 
manufacturpd  for  here,  despite  the  onerous 
tariff  paid  by  many  of  the  necessary  articles 
of  consumption. 

The  idea  is  a  grand  one— that  producers 
in  America  should  ship  their  products, 
or  such  a  proportion  of  them  as  may  be 
needed,  directly  to  the  consumers  in  Europe, 
and  receive  in  return  from  first  hands  all  the 
necessary  manufactured  articles  at  less  cost 
than  they  can  be  manufactured  for  at  home. 

The  only  question  is,  can  this  scheme  be 
accomplished?  Is  it  practical  ?  Not  whether 
international  trading  is  feasible,  for  this  is  a 
business  of  every  day  life,  but  can  it  be  so 
materially  changed  in  its  present  places  as  to 
obviate  the  necessity  of  so  many  agencies? 
Whether  in  international  trading  "  middle- 
men" are  too  numerous  under  the  present 
system  ? 

The  scheme  is  practicable,  entirely  and  emi- 
nently so,  but   an   acquaintance.ship  between 
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the  actors  has  first  to  be  cultivated.  Our 
European  co-laborers  are  the  capitalists  to 
inaugurate  this  sclieme,  and  they  Iiave  already 
begun  their  labors.  Tliey  will  very  easily 
scrape  up  an  acquaintance,  yes,  a  familiarity 
and  a  friendship  for  us,  if  we  will  aliow  our 
earnestness  in  the  matter  by  becoming  co- 
capitalists  as  well  as  co-laborers.  There  is 
nothing  so  well  calculated  to  establish  and 
retain  confidence  between  parties  as  tiie 
mutual  appropriation  of  money  for  a  certain 
end.  The  English  co-operators  have  organ- 
ized their  branch  of  this  international  com- 
pany, and  all  that  its  practical  and  beneficial 
results  await,  is  our  contribution  of  our  share 
of  the  money  to  put  tiie  company  into  active 
operation.     Will  they  do  it  ? 

They  ask  of  the  American  branch  the  ac- 
cumulation of  §125,000,  when  they  will  sub- 
.scribe  ten  times  as  much.  If  we  double  our 
subscription,  they  will  double  theirs.  If  the 
various  sections  of  the  United  States  would 
organize  amongst  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry 
the  Unions  spoken  of  in  this  article,  it  would 
require  only  about  five  dollars  from  one  in 
twenty  of  all  the  Patrons,  or  twenty-five  cents 
from  each  Patron  in  the  United  States  to 
establish,  successfully,  the  grandest  Interna- 
tional Trading  Company  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  Will  the  Subordinate,  State  or  Na- 
tional Granges  practically  develop  this  great 
idea  during  this  our  centennial   year? 


FAKMEE'S   REPORTS 

At  the  July  meeting  of  the  County  Council 
of  Abbeville  County,  S.  C,  held  in  the  hall 
of  Level  Land  Grange,  the  President  called 
upon  the  delegates  from  the  various  Granges 
of  the  County  for  their  reports  Loundsville 
Grange  was  called,  and  a  general  report  made 
of  the  crops  within  its  jurisdiction  by  a  Past 
Master;  but  Worthy  Master  J.  P.  Young, 
who  lives  ''over  the  creek,"  thought  his  sec- 
tion worthy  of  a  more  detailed  and  itemized 
report,  and  therefore  rose  and  submitted  the 
following.  Would  that  we  had  a  dozen  s\ich 
men  in  every  Grange  in  the  State. 
•    He  said  : 

"  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to 
that  region  of  country  known  as  the  Fork, 
from  its  locality,  situateil  in  the  junction  of 
Rocky  and  Savannah  Rivers,  embracing  about 


twenty-five  farms.    The  lands  are  broken.    A 
certain    gentleman    in    passing    over    it    re- 
'  marked,  his    objection   was,  it  only  had  half 
;  hills  enough,  the  other  half  needed  to  fill  up 
]  the  hollows;  its  virgin  i^oil  rich  and  product- 
I  ive,  but  palpable  effects  of  a  wasting  system, 
i  apparent  in  tiie  washed  and  gullied  iiills.  from 
I  wiience   rolled   the  cotton    liags      It  is  sad  to 
j  contemplate  the  wear  and  waste  ;  we  condemn, 
and  yet  pursue  the  same  course.     In  the  early 
settlement    of    the    county    this    locality  was 
avoided,  being  regarded  a  grave-yard   in  the 
midst  of   disease  and  death.     But  the  pros- 
pects for  gain   led   the  adventurers    in,   and 
under  the  hand  of  indilstry  the  hatching  beds 
of  disease  were  destroyed,  and  the  past  thirty 
years  a  more  healthy  locality  has  not  been  in 
Abbeville  County. 

This  small  scope  of  country,  for  fifty  years 
prior  to  the  war,  supported  in  prosperity  a 
population  of  over  five  hundred  at  home,  be- 
sides merchants,  manufacturers,  and  tradesmen 
abroad.  A  section  once  noted  for  its  pros- 
perity, having  raised,  up  to  the  war,  its  meat, 
grain,  and  quite  all  of  the  farming  stock,  and 
passed  through  that  memorable  dry  year  of  '45 
without  importing  into  its  boundary  as  much 
provisions  as  some  of  its  iirmsarenow  doing 
year  after  year. 

Prior  to  the  war  this  was  an  exporting  sec- 
tion, even  of  grain.  But  now  this  same  sec- 
tion, so  self-sustaining,  is  a  consumer  of 
products  from  abroad,  still  wearing  and  tear- 
ing its  lands  in  cotton  to  enrich  distant  coun- 
tries ;  their  gain  is  our  poverty.  Oh,  for  a 
return  of  ante  helium  davs  of  independence 
and  plenty,  with  a  better  system  of  tillage  to 
our  hard  ridden  lands. 

The  farming  of  to-day  is  different  in  mode 
and  manner  from  that  of  former  years,  but 
not  bettered.  In  passing  through  the  ordeal 
of  a  revolution  in  agriculture,  many  mistakes 
and  errors  have  occurred,  which  have  mate- 
rially retarded  farming  Some  of  these  are 
apparent:  for  instance,  the  high  price  of  cot- 
ton and  the  scarcity  of  money  at  the  close  of 
the  war,  naturally  led  to  an  infatuation  upon 
tiie  culture  of  cotton.  Also  nniny  fine  cal- 
culations appeared  as  demonstrating  the  farm- 
ing |)roblem,  minus  grain  and  other  things. 
Thus  followed  a  complete  letting  go  of  the 
bulwarks  of  an  agricultural  people — the  rais- 
ing of  products  for  home  consumption.  So, 
even  the  rye  and  barley  lots  disappeared, 
these  (xoslien  spots  of  the  farm,  where  the 
colts  gamboled  and  the  faithful  cows  gathered 
their  tributes  of  lu.vuries  for  the  farm  table. 
The  griMit  of  the  pig  died  within  the  sty.  I 
was  struck,  at  our  late  County  Agricultural 
Fair,  at  the  hog  exhibition — three  orphan 
pigs  and  a  lone  boar.  The  curse  of  Cain 
seemed  to  be  upon  him  ;  he  will  have  to  go  to 
the  land  of  hogs  to  liiid  a  mate. 

The  most  prolitic  .animal  of  to-day  is  tlie 
dog  ;  his  ears  are  ever  open  to  the  bleat  of  the 
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sheep  ;  lie  lords  over  the  wide  domain,  and 
augurs  for  this  generation  a  canine  taste- 

Anotiier  mistake  nitide;  this  joint  system  in 
farming  should  read  ilisjoinl  land-owner  and 
laborer  in  copartnership,  the  land  owner  at 
all  expense  and  risks,  the  laborer  controlling 
and  driving  the  farm.  I  have  had  some  ex- 
perience just  here.  When  at  the  height  of 
the  struggle  between  tl»e  blade  and  tiie  spire, 
lively  work  was  expected;  but  my  copartner 
viewed  the  situation  with  a  degree  of  calm- 
ness wortiiy  of  a  veteran.  He  commanded 
the  forces  and  planned  the  campaign.  The 
victory  hung  in  an  uncertain  balance,  until 
my  copartner  ingloriously  fell  from  sheer  ex- 
haustion. Excuse:  his  host.s  were  not  prop- 
erly marshalled  ;  his  onsets  were  made  at 
inopportune  times.  But  he  rightly  counts  the 
neighboring  fields  good  for  his  peiuiy  a  niglit. 

I  have  noticed  some  marked  improvements 
for  the  better.  Cotton  acreage  has  fallen 
apace.  The  small  grain  crops  are  more 
al)undant  than  for  years  past;  more  care 
manifested  in  the  cultivation  of  corn;  pros- 
pects good.  Cc"on  still  claims  the  chief 
nursing,  and  lies  nearest  the  heart.  But  the 
times  are  ominous;  the  people  are  in  a  strait; 
their  poverty  jacket  fits  close.  However, 
necessity  is  said  to  be  the  mother  of  inven- 
tions. Siie  is  now  in  travail — may  it  prove  a 
bright  issue  for  tliese  degenerate  times. 

Mr  President,  all  honor  and  praise  to  the 
jilanters"  champions  scattered  here  and  there. 
Their  warnings  will  be  heeded,  tiieir  counsels 
lollowed.  I  trust.  May  the  bright  morning 
for  agriculture  dawn  upon  this  generation." 

PURE  SEEDS. 

In  our  March  issue  of  the  Rural  we  pub- 
lished an  account  of  the  seedsmen  of  New 
York  holding  a  Convention  and  resolving 
that,  though  they  disclaimed  any  idea  of  sell- 
ing poor  or  imperfect  garden  seeds,  they 
would  not  in  future  guarantee  any  of  their 
seeds  It  will  be  remembered  that  all  the  gar- 
den seed  Ave  buy  usually  comes  from  New 
York,  from  Messrs.  Thorburn,  Henderson, 
Bliss,  Allen,  Landreth,  Dreer,  and  others, 
each  of  whom  was  a  member  of  that  Conven- 
tion. Our  readers  will  remember  that  tho.se 
men  deemed  a  Convention  necessary  becaiise 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  had  each  passed 
a  law  holding  seedsmen  liable  for  failure  of 
crops  where  impurity  of  seed  was  the  cause, 
and  so  flagrant  was  the  criminality  of  these 
men  in  selling  defective  seed  that  the  law  was 
simply  a  necessity. 

The  Master  of  the  State  Grange  of  New 
York  is  a  horticulturist  and   seedsman,  and 


having  the  past  season  used  a  few  of  his  seed 
with  more  than  satisfaction,  without  his 
knowledge,  or  cost  to  us,  we  think  it  due  to 
him  to  advise  our  readers  that  we  never  had 
finer  specimens  or  more  delicious  vegetables 
while  they  lasted,  than  were  grown  from  the 
seeil  from  G.  D.  Hinckley's,  Fredonin,  (New 
York.) 

At  the  Charleston  meeting  of  the  National 
Grange  the  members  were  requested  to  ex- 
hibit sample  specimens  of, their  various  crops 
at  the  next  meeting  in  Louisville.  Many  or 
nearly  all  of  the  Masters  did  so,  and  Brother 
Hinckley  made  a  fine  display  of  his  garden 
seeds.  They  were  left  for  gratuitous  distri- 
bution, and  we  fell  heir  to  a  few  or  perhaps  a 
dozen  varieties.  We  planted  them  all,  and 
only  regretted  we  had  not  bought  our  entire 
supply  from  him.  His  beans,  squashes,  and 
canteloupes  were  especially  fine. 


GRANGE  QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

1-  "  The  question  is  being  discussed  in  our 
Grange,  whether  a  sister  is  eligible  to  tlie 
office  of  Secretary.     Please  advise  us." 

Answer.  Of  course  she  is.  Why  should 
she  not  be?  We  believe  a  woman  eligible  to 
any  office  in  the  Order,  whose  name  or  title 
does  not  carry  with  it  the  male  or  masculine 
idea. 

A  Secretary  is  simply  an  amanuensis,  and 
may  be  male  or  female.  So  with  the  Treas- 
urer. A  woman  can  take  care  of  the  funds  as 
well  as  a  man.  But  there  must  be  a  limit  to 
this  construction,  and  we  think  the  limit  is 
just  there,  ending  with  these  two  offices.  We 
think  the  word  "Lecturer"  implies  male, 
and  yet  the  Lecturer  of  the  State  Grange  of 
Iowa  is  a  woman,  and  unmarried  at  that. 
We  believe  the  word  Overseer  implies  male, 
but  the  Overseer  of  the  State  Grange  of  New 
Hampshire  is  the  wife  of  the  Master  of  that 
State  Grange.  At  the  North,  women  are  con- 
sidered eligible  to  all  the  oflBces,  but  we  have 
never  heard  of  a  man's  election  to  the  office 
of  Ceres,  Flora,  or  Pomona.  Right  there  the 
woman  in  the  Grange  has  more  rights  than 
the  man 

2.  "  How  can  a  member  be  reinstated  when 
dropped  from  the  roll  for  non-payment  of 
dues?" 
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Answer.  By  applying  for  readmission, 
being  elected,  and  paying  the  monthly  dues 
that  have  accrued  since  iie  last  paid  thera.  See 
Ruling  39,  paid  25,  of  Parliamentary  Guide. 

3.  '•  If  an  applicant  for  membership  in  a 
Grange  pays  the  membership  fee,. is  ballotted 
for  and  elected,  but  does  not  receive  the  first 
degree,  can  he  apply  again  to  another  Grange 
which  is  nearer  him  upon  payment  of  the 
initiation  fee  ?" 

Answer.  If  he  has  the  Y's  "  lying  around 
loose,''  he  can  give  one  to  as  many  Granges 
a.'^  he  pleases,  and  never  take  any  degree  from 
any  Granges  if  he  thinks  proper  to  do  so. 

4.  ''Can  a  Grange  to  which  an  applicant 
lias  paid  his  fee,  but  in  which  he  lias  only  been 
elected  and  never  taken  a  degree,  grant  such 
applicant  a  dirait  to  join  another  Grange?" 

Answer.  This  is  a  point  that  we  are  not 
aware  has  ever   been  presented  for  a  ruling, 


There  is  no  decision  in  the  Guide  exactly  to 
meet  it.  lluling  59,  page  28,  of  Parliamen- 
tary Guide,  says  :  *'  A  member  in  good  stand- 
ing, who  is  clear  on  the  books,  is  entitled  to 
.a  dimit,"  etc  In  this  special  case,  as  Master 
of  the  State  Grange,  of  South  Carolina,  we 
would  be  compelled  to  rule  that  such  dimit 
could  not  be  granted,  simply  because  we  can 
not  see  that  such  applicant  is  at  all  a  member 
of  the  Grange  in  good  standing.  True,  he 
has  paid  his  fee  and  been  elected,  but  these 
are  only  initiatory  steps.  He  is  not  entitled 
to  any  of  the  benefits,  pecuniary  or  other- 
wise, until  he  has  taken  at  least  one  degree. 
For  this  reason  we  would  rule,  that  to  entitle 
him  to  a  dimit,  he  must,  at  least,  have  taken 
one  degree  in  the  Grange  to  which  he  paid 
his  initiation  fee.  After  that  he  could  be 
granted  a  dimit  at  any  lime  before  or  after 
taking  the  remaining  degrees. 


Editorial  and    /VIiscellaneous. 


HINTS  FOR  THE  MONTH. 

September  is  upon  us,  and  with  this  month 
begins  the  labors  of  harvesting  the  fruits  of 
the  past  eight  months'  labor.  There  can  be 
but  little  fault  found  with  the  seasons  during 
the  past  year.  The  winter  was  warm,  and 
the  spring  was,  perhaps,  nnplea.santly  cold 
and  damp,  but  the  early  and  latter  rains  have 
fallen  throughout  the  summer,  and  \vhere  the 
laborer  has  done  his  duty,  the  crops  about  to 
lie  harvested  are  above  an  average.  The 
heavy  rains  of  June  greatly  damaged  bottom 
crops,  but,  generally  speaking,  this  year's 
farming  has  been  a  productive  success. 

Daring  this  month  much  cotton  will  be 
picked  out,  and  packed,  and  should  be  .sold 
as  soon  as  picked.  Early  cotton  left  open  in 
the  field  is  injured;  thrown  in  bulk  in  the 
ginhouse  it  will  heat  and  depreciate  in  value, 
and  ginned  and  packed  and  rolled  under  the 
shed,  is  liable  to  destruction.  Early  sales  in 
the  nearest  market  is  always  best  for  the 
farmer,  in  our  judgment  Cotton  should  be 
picked  free  of  trash  or  dirt.  Grit  or  sand 
adds    to    its    weight,    but    subtracts    from    its 


price.  Trash  olily  reduces  the  price  while  in 
the  farmer's  hands  ;  it  does  not  add  percepti- 
bly to  the  weight,  nor  affect  the  value  of  the 
staple  ;  and  so  thoroughly  does  the  improved 
machinery  of  the  manufacturer  rid  the  staple 
I  of  every  vestige  of  trash,  that  he  would  pre- 
I  fer  buying  it  a  little  "  trashy,"  because  he  can 
get  it  cheaper.  Hence  we  should  pick  cotton 
i  as  clean  as  po.ssible,  and  as  rapidly  as  it  opens. 
Early  upland  corn  should  be  gathered  as 
soon  as  ripe  during  this  month.  Corn  should 
be  housed  in  the  shuck,  and  shucked  as 
needed.  It  will  last  much  longer,  because 
the  very  act  of  shucking  will  make  one  count 
the  ears  he  uses  for  any  purpose.  Throw  a 
little  salt  over  the  pile  as  it  is  housed  ;  this 
will  make  both  cattle  and  mules  eat  the 
shucks  voraciously  all  winter.  Young  corn 
will  ripen  its  fodiler  this  month,  and  if  the 
blades  are  to  be  stripped,  cure  well,  and  house 
at  once.  Fodder  stacks  are  an  expejisive 
nuisance. 

Peas  sown  for  manuring  should  now  be 
turned  under,  not  only  the  vines,  but  peas 
also.     Remember,  that  to  grow  a  crop  to  turn 
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under  and  then  take  off  the  germ  of  tlie 
growth,  the  fruit  of  the  vine,  the  concentrated 
fertilizer  is  taken  off  at  the  same  time.  Bury 
under  the  vine  and  the  pea  ;  sow  the  land  in 
oats  as  soon  as  turned  over,  sow  to-day  the 
land  turned  over  yesterday,  run  "a  drag"' 
over  it  (an  implement  described  elsewhere  in 
this  number),  and  the  work  is  done  till  next 
June. 

Oat  stubble,  broken  up  well  early  this 
month,  will  produce  a  valuable  crop  of  vol- 
unteer oats,  if  the  land  has  not  been  pastured 
too  closely  with  sheep  or  hogs,  which  is  not 
apt  to  be  the  case,  as  these  animals  are  rari- 
ties now  in  the  cotton  section. 

If  it  was  not  done  in  August,  sow  oats  this 
month  in  cotton  land.  Run  two  sweep  fur- 
rows, then  sow  the  oats  and  cover  with  one 
or  two  sweep  furrows,  depending  upon  the 
width  of  tlie  cotton  rows.  The  injury  done 
the  cotton  by  this  ploughing  is  more  apparent 
than  real.  Bolls  do  not  knock  off  as  easily 
now  as  they  will  after  frost. 

Select  the  richest  piece  of  land  you  have 
(half  acre  to  the  mule),  make  it  still  richer 
by  fertilizers,  and  sow  it  in  barley  early  tliis 
month,  two  bushels  to  the  acre.  Old  red  land, 
heavily  cowpenned,  grows  the  best  barley. 
New  ground  is  tlie  next  selection.  Sandy 
land  does  not  pay  in  barley.  A  half  acre  of 
l)arley  is  more  than  half  the  feed  necessary 
to  keep  a  mule  fat  between  first  February  and 
first  May. 

Sow  rye  with  the  same  preparation  recom- 
mended for  barley,  on  gray  or  sandy  land, 
and  the  sower,  who  has  never  tried  it  before, 
will  simply  be  amazed  at  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  green  food  he  will  harvest  during 
the  early  spring  for  all  kinds  of  stock. 

The  vegetable  garden  should  now  be 
worked  over  thoroughly,  to  prevent  weeds 
and  grass  from  going  to  seed.  Onions  should 
be  planted  in  richly  prepared  beds,  and  col- 
lards  set  out  for  early  spring  and  winter  salad. 

Look  after  the  stock.  They  should  now 
all  be  fat,  and  kept  so-  Very  little  trouble  or 
attention  will  keep  a  fat  animal  fat,  but  to 
fatten  a  poor  animal  is  always  an  expense. 


LONG  FORAGE. 

Our  California  friend  reads  us  an  admira- 
ble article  in  this  issue  of  the  Rural  upon 
the  subject  of  Long  Forage,  and  we  advise 
and  urge  our  readers  to  profit  by  his  advice. 


j  Those   of   us   who   sow   largely  of   red  oats 
j  seldom      lack     for     long    forage,    but     far- 
mers who  depend   upon  corn  and  fodder  to 
I  keep  plow  stock  up  whilst  cultivating  a  large 
^  cotton  crop,  almost  always  find  their  supply 
of  long  forage  exhausted  before  the  succeed- 
ing fodder  pulling  time  arrives,   and  hence 
1  have   mules  and   horses   jioor  from    lack   of 
\foddfr,  if  not  of  corn,  for  every  farmer  knows 
that  some  distender    is  as  necessary  for  the 
healtlifulness  of    his  }>low  animals,  as  is  the 
most  concentrated  food. 
j      Mr.  Gift  advises  to  sow  small    grain,   and 
I  mow  just  before  the  ripe — in  the  milk  state. 
We  insist  upon  our  readers    accepting    his 
advice,  as  experience  teaches  us  this  is  the 
cheapest  provender  ever  put  in  a  barn.    Four 
!  yeai-s  ago  we  saw  one  hundred  acres  of  oats 
1  in  Eastern  North  Carolina  cut  with   mowers, 
and  harvested  with  horse  rakes,   and  stacked 
like  fodder  in  the  lot  adjacent  to  the  stable; 
and  were  told  it  kept  well  and  soundly  in  the 
stack    until  fed   away.     This    information   is 
giveu;   because  our  fiirmers  are  badly    pre- 
pared to  take  care  of  anymore  than  a  meagre 
quantity  of  long  forage.     Diversified  industry 
will  require  the  same  preparation  for  shel- 
tering and    housing    provender    that    cotton 
planting  does  fur  the  protection  of  the  fleecy 
staple. 

.  The  same  previous  preparation  too,  is 
necessary  to  use  a  mower  advantageously.  It 
will  not  do  simply  to  sow  the  grain  and  plow 
it  in,  and  then  expect  to  mow  it  profitably.  Tlie 
closest  plowing,  v/hich  to  the  eye  makes  the 
laud  very  smooth,  leaves  it  for  too  rough  to 
use  the  mower  upon  it  successfully.  But  it  is 
easy  to  prepare  the  land  properly  without  an 
expenditure  of  money  for  expensive  imple- 
ments, and  unless  this  is  done,  sowing  grain 
for  long  forage  will  not  be  remunerative.  A 
heavy  brush  drawn  by  two  mules  over  freshly 
plowed  land  will  sufficiently  level  it  to  allow 
the  use  of  the  mower.  But  if  there  are  clods, 
or  partially  dried  ridges,  in  clay  land  this 
will  not  suit.  We  generally  u.-se  a  ''drag" 
made  as  follows  : 

Cut  three  pine  poles,  each  eight  feet  long, 
and  five  inches  in  diameter.  Lay  one  on  the 
ground,  and  place  the  other  two  parallel  to  it. 
two  feet  from  it,  oneon  either  side,  thus  making 
them   cover  a  space  on  the  ground  eight  feet 
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long  and  nearly  five  feet  wide.  Take  t  ree  j  The  producer  everywhere  says,  money  is 
more  cuts  from  the  same  pine  trees,  each  five  scarce.  The  banker  laments  his  pletlioric 
and  a  half  feet  long.  Lay  two  of  these  across  i  purse,  because  lack  of  confidence  prevents  his 
the  ends  of  the  three  long  poles,  and  one  discounting  anything  short  of  gilt-edged 
across  the  middle.     Notch  them  where  they  ]  paper. 

touch  tlie  eight  feet  poles  so  they  will  clamp  i  Wherefore  tliis  unnatural,  abnormal  condi- 
them.  Bore  inch  and  a  half  augur  holes  tlon  of  things?  A  disastrous  war  tiiat  swept 
through,  at  all  these  places,  and  drive  in  sound    countless  millions  from   the   wealth   of    the 


pins.     Bore  two  similar  holes  aslant  in  the 
front   eight-foot   pole,    holding  the  handle  of 


South  could  but  have  impoverished  the  land. 
But  with  the  recuperative  energy  of  our  peo- 


the  augur  each  time  towards  the  end  of  the  j  pie,  the  productiveness  of  our  soil,  and  the 
pole.  Drive  in  two  pins.  Have  these  two  |  salubrity  of  our  climate,  this  poverty  should 
slanting  pins  five  feet  apart,  and  drop  the  end  j  have  been  short  lived.  Producing  and  ex- 
links  of  a  six  feet  chain  over  the  two  pins;  porting  within  the  last  decade  a  surplus  of 
to  the  centre  of  the  chain  hitch  tlie  stretchers ;  1  more  than  two  thousand  millions  of  dollars 
nail  a  plank  across  the  three  short  poles  for  worth  of  cotton  alone,  it  would  seem  the 
the  driver  to  stand  upon,  and  the  ''drag  "  is  South  should  have  been  restored  to  industrial 
ready  for  use.  ..  pro.sperity,  and  the  several  hundred  millions 

Turn  under  stubble  land  with  a  two-horse  of  dollars  worth  of  breadstufi's  shipped  annu- 
plow,  sow  the  grain  and  cover  with  one  of  j  ally  from  the  Northwest  should  have  brought 
these  drags  drawn  the  way  tiie  furrows  were  ^o  those  producers  not  only  industrial,  but 
ploughed,  not  across  them,  and  the  grain  will  [  financial  prosperitv. 


not  only  be  well  put  in,  but  the  land  left  in 
beautiful  condition  for  the  mower  next  spring. 

Now  is  the  time  to  do  this  work.  Turn 
under  the  weeds  before  frost.  Do  it  in  Sep- 
tember before  the  rush  of  corn  gathering  and 
cotton  picking  comes  on. 

Anil  now  is  the  best  time,  if  there  be  such  a 
time,  to  sow  red  oats.     We  tiierefore    urge 


The  small  grain  crop  of  the  entire  country 
has  this  year  been  good.  The  corn  ciop  will 
be  superabundant,  and  the  cotton  crop  bids 
fair  to  be  more  than  it  was  last  year,  and  last 
year  it  was  several  hundred  thousand  bales 
more  than  it  was  the  year  before. 

Commercial  men  tell  us  money  is  too  plen- 


our  readers  to  try  this  experiment:  prepare  j  ^if"'.  ^  belief  we  can  only  entertain  when  we 
the  land  thoroughly  by  turning  it  over  witii  a  j  V^^^  out  our  Confederate  wallet  that  is  stuffed 
two  horse  plow  ;  sow  it  in  oats,  if  it  be  only  I  with  those  fifties,  in  the  centre  of  which  is 
two  acres  to  each  mule  you  own  ;  drag  in  the  j  stamped,  so  life-like,  the  erect  bust  of  Mr. 
oats  as  above  suggested,  and  anticipate  the  I  Davis.  Breadstufts  are  cheaper  than  they 
best  and  cheapest  supply  of  long  forage  you  have  been  since  the  war,  and  manufactured 
have  ever  grown  or  harvested.  [  cotton  and  woollen  goods  can  be  bought  at  the 

I  cost  of  production.     And  yet,  with  all  thi.s, 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  OUTLOOK.  !  tbe  industrial   interests  are  "stagnant,  and  the 

The  South  is  in  a  bad  fix,  the  North  is  no  whole  country  seems  depressed, 
better  off,  and  the  industrial  investments  of  j  In  the  midst  of  plenty  we  are  in  want,  and 
the  whole  Union  are  sadly  out  of  joint.  In  I  with  the  prowess  of  a  first-class  nation,  we 
the  South,  farmers  are  poor  because  they  buy  are  crippled  almost  beyond  redemption  by 
everything  to  eat.  In  the  Northwest,  farmers  our  indebtedness  to  foreign  nations.  We  ask 
are  poor  becau.-!e  they  gmw  nothing  but  again,  wherefore  tiiis  unnatural  condition  of 
breadstuff's,   and   fire  too    far   from  market  to  '  things? 

realize  a  profit  u[)on  their  productions.  In  ■  We  do  not  believe  it  comes  from  over  ju-o- 
the  Northwest  the  jieople  are  [uior  because  ■  duction,  noi  from  inflation  of  our  currency, 
the  currency  of  the  country  is  locked  up  in  '  Tiie  world  will  consume  all  that  we  can  or 
the  vaults  of  a  few;  the  manufactories  are  |  ever  will  annually  produce  or  manufacture, 
burthened  with  surplus  stock,  and  the  opera-  |  and  a  restoration  of  confidence  in  the  stabil- 
tives  are  idle   consinncrs    uikhi  the  country.  (  ity  of  our  government,  and  a  wiping   out   of 
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evtM-y  possible  recurrence  of  sectional  strife,  '  penses,  reform  his  habits,  economize  his 
would  soon  put  in  circulation  the  locked  np  j  living,  and  increase  his  products.  This  ef- 
fected, he  .should  not  contract  the  sphere  of 
his  efforts  too  closely,  or  strive  too  earnestly 
for  the  welfare  of  self;  but  he  should  branch 
out  a  little,  and  enquire  what  interests  have  I 
in  this  government,  State,  or  National  ?  In 
what  respect  will  a  good  administration  aid 
me,  and  how  will  I  be  injured  by  a  bad  one?" 
And  will  not  the  effect  produced  upon  me  be 
the  same  as  that  produced  upon  others?  Have 
I  no  influence  to  reciprocate  for  the  benefit  or 
injury  imposed  upon  me  by  the  government  ? 
Revolving  these  thoughts  in  mind  he  can  but 
determine  that  his  dutv  is  at  least  to  exercise 


currency  of  the  land. 

But  we  believe  it  is  the  maladministration 
of  governmental  affairs,  both  State  and  na- 
tional, that  has  been  the  cause  of  all  our  woes. 
Scarcely  a  State  in  the  Union  but  that  has 
suffered  from  this  cause  since  the  year  1864, 
and  to-day  the  whole  people  groan  under  a 
system  of  taxes  levied  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  national  prostitution. 

State  taxes  have  increased  three-fold  within 
the  past  ten  years  ;  national  internal  revenue 
demands  a  levy  almost  upon  the.  very  air  we 
breathe,  and  under  the  guise  of  a  tariff  for 
revenue,  over  three  thousand  staple  articles  j  the  freedom  of  suffrage  to  effect  in  the  State 
jiay  an  import  duty  at  our  palatial  custom  and  Nation,  what  he  has  determined  to  prac- 
houses,  where  hordes  of  beneficiaries  of  the  tice  at  home,  to  wit,  economy,  retrenchment 
nation  revel  and  luxuriate  upon  the  people's  and  reform. 
money.     Ninety-five  thousand   appointees  of 


the  President,  with  an  aggregated  salary  of 
more  than  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars 
annually,  suck,  with  the  avidity  of  the  horse 
leech,  the  pap  of  the  national  treasury.  Mis- 
demeanors, crime,  fraud  and  corruption  are 
so  prevalent,  tliat  those  who  hold  offices  of 
either  profit  or  trust,  are  commended  for  sim- 
ply doing  their  duty,  as  if  such  a  course  was 
now-a-days  not  the  measure  of  one's  capacity 
for  office. 


RED  OATS. 
We  have  so  frequently  written  in  these 
pages  about  red  oats,  and  have  sent  them  to 
so  many  sections  of  the  State  and  the  South, 
that  we  thought  every  farmer  sowed  tiiem, 
and  if  he  did  not,  that  he  at  least  had  heard 
of  their  intrinsic  worth.  But  much  to  our  sur- 
prise we  are  in  almost  daily  receipt  of  letters 
making  enquiry  about  this  invaluable  grain. 
How  much  do  you  sow  to  the  acre?     AVhen 


The  humblest  producer  in  the  land  feels  <^o  you  sow?  Why  do  you  sow  in  cotton 
directly  the  effects  of  these  disturbances.  His  ^a"'!  ?  What  becomes  of  the  cotton  stalks  ? 
cotton,  or  tobacco,  or  grain,  is  thrown  upon  {  These  and  hosts  of  similar  questions  are  asked 
the  market,  rendered  unstable  by  doubt  and  now-a-days,  and  we  will  answer  most  of  them 
speculation,  and  costing  much  or  little  to  I  ^o  ^''^^  ^here  can  be  no  error  either  in  the 
produce,  it  has  to  be  sold,  and  most  probably  ^owi"g  or  reaping,  and  to  be  plain  and  ex- 
sacrificed,  to  pay  current  expenses  Experi- '  P'icit,  we  will  >  simply  narrate,  as  we  have 
ence  teaches  us  this  has  been  the  case  in  the    frequently   done   heretofore,  a   little  experi- 


past.     Does  prescience  assure  us  it  will  not 
be  so  in  the  future?    Quite  the  contrary.    The 


ment  during  the  past  .season. 

In  1875  one  of  our  tenants  planted  a  twelve 


steady  decline  in  cotton  since  last  Spring  j  acre  field,  (four  years  old)  in  cotton,  land 
gives  the  Southern  planter  little  hope  of  more  I  good  and  strong,  oak  and  hickory.  We 
than  making  both  ends  meet  this  year,  and  j  determined  to  put  this  field  in  red  oats,  and 
nowhere  is  the  farmer  more  liopeful  through-  i  hence  advised  the  tenant  to  postpone  as  late  as 
out  the  country.  To  the  producer  who  is  free  I  practicable  the  last  ploughing  of  his  cotton, 
of  debt,  the  way  is  clear,  but  to  those  who  j  This  was  done,  and  on  the  10th  August  we 
owe    money,   (and    their   name   is  legion,)  a  ;  gave   him  eighteen   bushels  of  red  oats,  and 


remedy  for  all  these  troubles  cannot  so  easily 
be  presented.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  any 
and   all    relief   must    first  originate  with  the 


advised  him  to  run  two  "  sweep"  furrows  in 
his  cotton,  then  sow  the  oats  at  the  rate  of 
one  and  a  half  bushels  per  acre,  and  cover 


producer  himself.     He  must  retrench  his  ex-  ]  the  grain  with  one,  sometimes  two  more  simi- 
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lar  furrows.  Taking  his  own  time  about  it, 
he  consumed  just  two  weeks  in  laying  by  that 
field  of  cotton,  and  we  paid  him  two  dollars 
for  sowing  o(/r  oats  in  his  cotton.  The  plough- 
ing we  did  not  pay  for,  because  with  his  own 
mule  he  was  giving  his  own  crop  what  it 
needed  before  it  was  laid  by. 

A  fine  stand  was  secured  and  the  oats  grew 
ofT  very  raplily.  The  winter  being  warm, 
this  crop  would  have  made  a  luxuriant  sheep 
pasture  all  the  winter,  but  it  was  not  touched 
by  stock  except  occasionally  when  hunger 
would  force  a  lot  of  tenant's  cows  to  mount 
the  fence  and  gorge  themselves.  This  was 
done  so  frequently  that  at  times  the  crop 
seemed  literally  ruined. 

But  we  had  faith,  for  we  never  yet  have 
had  a  crop  of  red  oats  to  "come  up  missing" 
at  harvest  time.  About  the  middle  of  Feb- 
ruary these  intrusions  were  put  a  stop  to. 

The  first  week  in  March  the  wife  and 
children  of  our  tenant  were  paid  twenty-five 
cents  per  acre  to  knock  down  the  cotton  stalks 
low  enough  not  to  interfere  with  cradling. 

Early  in  June  the  twelve  acres  were  har- 
vested by  five  cradlers,  five  binders,  two 
shockers,  and  one  water  carrier,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  twenty-two  dollars.  The  work  was 
well  done,  and  was  a  good  day's  work  for  the 
laborers,  the  oats  being  in  places  so  heavy 
that  cradling  was  done  to  great  disadvantage. 
Could  the  crop  have  been  harvested  with  a 
reaper,  however,  we  believe  many  more  bush- 
els would  have  been  saved. 

These  oats  were  stocked  in  large  shocks, 
sometimes  thirty  bundles  in  a  shock,  and 
capped  by  simply  laying  one  or  two  bundles 
across  the  top  of  the  sliock.  A  week  after 
being  cut,  we  began  to  haul  them  in,  but  the 
very  next  day  rain  fell  and  continued  to  fall 
for  five  consecutive  days.  Much  apprehen- 
sion was  felt  about  the  grain  crop,  every  one 
was  predicting  ruin,  because  tlie  grain  would 
sprout  in  the  field.  Our  faith  was  not  shaken, 
because  we  knew  red  oats  had  never  yet  dis- 
appointed the  farmer. 

In  due  time,  after  the  rainy  season  ended, 
we  l)egan  to  liaul,  hiring  our  tenants,  with 
their  own  teams,  to  haul  those  oats  from  that 
field  to  our  dwelling  place,  a  distance  of  six 
miles,  paying  one  dollar  and  a  half  for  every 


two  horse  load,  hauling  two  loads  a  day,  and 
twenty  dozen  bundles  to  the  load.  We  liauled 
nineteen  loads,  and  though  none  of  these  oats 
were  intended  to  be  threshed,  but  to  be  cut  up 
as  needed  and  fed  to  animals  ofl  the  planta- 
tion, we  have  so  frequently  threshed  this 
grain  and  know  so  well  what  it  will  yield, 
that  we  are  warranted  in  saying  that  every 
load  would  have  measured  twenty  bushels  of 
shelled  oats.  They  are  now  housed  snugly, 
and  carefully  packed  away  in  a  loft  that  ex- 
perience teaches  us  holds  just  enough  oats  in 
the  sheaf  to  I'eed  three  horses  for  twelve 
months.  We  have  that  many  now  feeding 
upon  them,  and  we  are  confident  these  oats 
will  feed  them  and  have  some  to  spare  when 
the  oat  crop  of  1877  is  harvested. 

Now  let  us  see  what  these  oats  cost  us. 
First,  there  is  the  seed,  eighteen  bushels, 
worth  last  fall  eighteen  dollars.  Then  we 
paid  for  sowing  two  dollars.  Then  for  knock- 
ing down  cotton  stalks  one  dolhir  and  fifty 
cents.  Then  the  harvesting  cost  twenty-two 
dollars.  And  finally  we  paid  twenty-eight 
dollars  and  fifty  cents  to  have  them  liauled  to 
our  stable,  six  miles  off.  Well,  with  our 
tribe  of  little  ones,  we  ourselves  packed  away 
these  oats,  and  ought  to  have  been  paid  for  it, 
we  will  say,  three  dollars.  Add  to  this  the 
wear  and  tear  of  tlie  land,  with  a  fair  interest 
upon  the  investment,  say  of  two  dollars  and 
fifty  cents  per  acre,  or  thirty  dollars  for  the 
twelve  acres. 

If  we  knew  of  any  other  expense  we  would 
add  it,  but  we  do  not,  and  really  think  we 
paid  more  liberally  all  round  for  our  work 
than  most  of  our  neighbors  would  have  done. 
Could  we  have  possibly  spared  the  time  we 
would  have  sowed  the  field  and  paid  no  one 
else  to  do  it.  Lack  of  time  prevented  our 
being  with  the  reapers,  and  hence  we  believe 
we  paid  at  least  two  dollars  too  much  there. 
Too  many  irons  in  the  fire  compelled  us  to 
pay  for  the  hauling,  which  might  otherwise 
have  been  done  with  our  own  team.  And 
the  packing  away  was  a  frolic,  no  money  out, 
but  simply  valued  at  three  dollars. 

But  with  all  these  high  charges  we  believe 
we  have  housed  three  hundred  and  eigiity 
bushels  of  beautiful  oat.s,at  an  aggregate  cost  tjf 
one  hundred    and    five  dollars,  or   less  tiian 
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twenty-eight  cents  perbnsliel.  Three  bushels 
of  these  oats  are  worth  two  bnsliels  of  corn. 
Can  any  farmer  in  the  South  grow  corn  at 
forty-two  cents  per  bushel  ? 

This  is  liie  fourtii  crop  of  oats  we  have 
hauled  six  miles  in  the  sheaf,  and  never  before 
has  it  cost  us  over  twenty-five  cents  a  bushel, 
housed.  We  say  then  earnestly  to  our  read- 
ers, sow  red  oats,  and  advise  your  neighbors 
to  sow  them  Don't  stand  upon  the  price  of 
a  few  buslrels,  but  buy  and  sow.  Oats  all  this 
Fall  have  been  cheap,  and  no  better  invest- 
ment can  be  made  than  in  a  few  bushels  of 
seed  oats.  Sow  now,  sow  next  month,  and 
sow  any  time  that  the  land  can  be  ploughed 
between  tiiis  and  the  first  day  of  March  next. 
We  sowed  six  acres  after  the  loth  of  last 
March,  and  harvested  eighty  dozen,  equiva- 
lent to  eighty  bushels.  The  first  sown,  how- 
ever, in  the  early  Fall,  are  always  the  heavi- 
est and  best  oats.  Pick  over  a  cotton  field 
once,  then  sow  and  cover  with  a  sweep.  The 
few  lost  cotton  bolls  will  never  be  missed. 


CALIFORNIA  FARM. 

In  this  sunny  South,  where  a  few  hundred 
acres  are  a  huge  plantation,  and  where  the 
prevalent  idea  is,  that  small  farms  are  more 
remunerative  than  large  ones,  it  is  refreshing 
to  read  of  some  of  those  mammoth  concerns 
often  seen  in  the  Northwest,  and  on  the 
a   Pacific  coast. 

We  are  impressed  with  the  idea,  that  a 
business  man,  who  is  an  experienced  planter, 
can  manage  one  hundred  hands  as  success- 
fully as  he  can  ten  or  five;  and  now  that 
lands  are  cheap  and  labor  abundant  and  low, 
we  feel  that  the  capacity  to  purchase  the  farm 
is  the  only  ol)stacle  in  the  way  to  large  for- 
tunes being  made  by  planting  in  the  South. 
Men  fail  and  lose  money  farming  now  a  days 
because  they  spend  their  money  before  they 
make  it,  and  live  always  in  anticipation  of 
their  income. 

We  believe  with  our  correspondent  in  this 
issue,  that  the  golden  opportunity  will  have 
passed  soon,  and  many  will  then  lament  they 
did  not  take  advantage  of  it  when  presented. 
If  we  had  thousands  we  would  invest  every 
dollar  in  Southern  lands,  and  would  plant  an 
area  as    large   as   a   county,   feeling  assured 


we  could  make  at  least  twenty   per  cent,  on 
present  prices. 

A  California  exchange  told  us  recently  of 
Dr.  H.  J.  Glenn,  who  was  born  in  Virginia, 
taken  by  his  father  to  Missouri  when  a  lad, 
received  a  common  school  education,  was  in 
the  Mexican  war,  became  a  Doctor,  married 
in  Virginia  in  1849,  with  one  hundred  and 
ten  dollars  as  his  patrimony,  as  soon  as  mar- 
ried went  to  California,  was  successful  in  the 
mines,  bought  ox  teams  and  followed  teaming 
on  the  plains,  bought  a  livery  stable  in  Sac- 
ramento and  soon  sold  out,  returned  to  Mis- 
souri in  1850,  with  five  thousand  dollars  in  his 
pocket  "  feeling  richer  then  than  he  ever  has 
since,  or  ever  will  again;  "  for  ten  years  he 
traded  in  horses  and  mules,  driving  to  Cali- 
fornia and  the  Southern  States,  which  we 
presutue  he  continued  to  do  until  1867,  for 
though  the  paper  does  not  say  so,  it  tells  us 
nothing  of  him  until  1867,  when  he  made  his 
first  purchase  of  the  Jacinto  Grant. 

"  He  has  now  forty-five  thousand  acres 
under  cultivation.  He  farms  fifteen  thousand 
acres  himself,  and  rents  ten  thousand  acres  to 
G.  W.  Hoag,  ten  thousand  acres  to  Pike  Gup- 
ton,  and  ten  thousand  acres  to  Isaac  Bayless. 
He  has  on  his  property  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  of  fence.  The  average  yield  of  wheat 
on  these  lands  has  been  twenty  five  bushels 
per  acre  in  favorable  seasons.  Of  this  year's 
crop  Dr.  Glenn  says,  although  he  has  on 
hand  tliref  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand 
(one  hundred  and  forty  pounds)  sacks,  he 
thinks  they  will  not  hold  the  wheat. 

GEORGE   W.    HOAG. 

On  his  ten  thousand  acre  farm,  Mr.  George 
\V.  Hoag  has  everything  arranged  for  com- 
plete independence  in  farming  operations.  He 
hashes  own  machina  shops,  blacksmith  shops, 
boring,  urning  and  planing  machines,  buzz 
saws,  etc.  He  manufactures  his  own  wagons, 
separators,  Leaders,  harrows  and  nearly  all 
the  machinery  and  implements  used.  Perhaps 
we  cannot  give  a  better  idea  of  the  magnifi- 
cent breadth  of  this  establishment  than  by 
enumerating  some  of  the  leading  items  of 
men,  animals  and  implements  em[)loyed.  He 
has  employed  about  forty-five  men  in  seeding 
and  one  hundred  in  harvest.    He  has  also  two 
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hundred  Ilea. ler  horses  and  mules;  fifty-five 
grain  headers  and  otlier  wagons ;  twenty-five 
eight-mule  gang  plows ;  twenty-one  eight- 
mule  harrows;  one  hundred  sets  of  harness  ; 
ten  twelve-foot  headers;  three  sulky  hay 
rakes ;  nine  eight-mule  cultivators  ;  two  Gem 
seed  sowers;  four  Buckeye  drills  ;  six  mow- 
ers; one  forty-eight  inch  separator,  thirty-six 
feet  long  and  thirteen  and  a  half  feet  high, 
when  mounted,  capacity  ten  bnshels'per  min- 
ute ;  one  forty  inch  separator,  thirty-six  feet 
long;  two  forty  foot  elevators  for  self  feeder; 
one  steam  barley  or  feed  mill ;  two  eighteen 
horse  power  engines. 

THK    MONITOR  SEPARATOR. 

A  prominent  feature  is  Mr.  Hoag's  mam- 
moth separator,  the  "Monitor."  The  "Moni- 
tor" is  a  combination  of  the  "Pitts." 
"Geyser"  and  "Vibrator"  machines,  and 
was  built  at  Mr.  Hoag's  shops,  on  the  Glenn 
farm,  under  his  supervision.  This  separator 
threshed  on   the  8th    of  August,  1874,  5,779 

■  bushels  of  wheat.  The  working  force  to  run 
the  machine  is  fifty-six  men,  seven  headers, 
twenty-one  header  wagons,  ninety-six  horses 
or  mules.     The  average   run  of  the   machine 

•is  one  thousand  seven  hundred  sacks,  con- 
taining two  and  a  quarter  bashels  each  per 
day.  The  utmost  capacity  of  the  raachire  is 
three  thousand  sacks,  or  six  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  bushels  per  day. 


NATIONAL  DEBT. 

We  often  hear  of  our  great  national  debt 
and  of  Government  bonds  and  securities,  but 
as  the  Southern  farmer  seldom,  if  ever,  sees 
one  of  the  latter,  it  is  not  expected  he  should 
know  much  of  the  former.  That  he  may 
appreciate  the  magnitude  of  our  debt,  and  be 
acquainted  somewhat  with  our  Government's 
promises  to  pay,  and  thereby  have  an  idea 
of  the  why  and  wherefore  of  the  monetary 
troubles  of  the  country,  we  present  a  few 
facts  for  his  careful  perusal  and  thoughtful 
consideration. 

During  the  war  Uncle  Sam  found  it  almost 
as  difficult  to  raise  money  as  did  Uncle  Jefl, 
and  having  no  machine  by  which  it  could  be 
manufactured  .is  rapidly  as  "needed,  he  had 
to    borrow,    and,  like    all    otlior    men   whose 


credit  is  not  first  rate,  he  had  to  pay  more 
for  the  loan  than  it  was  worth 

European  capitalists  came  to  this  country 
during  the  war  with  gold  in  their  ppckets 
and  bought  up  greenbacks,  which  frequently 
were  worth  less  than  fifty  cents  in  the  dollar 
of  gold  To  redeem  these  greenbacks  Uncle 
Sam  had  to  give  his  note,  which  was  simply 
a  Government  bond,  which  the  Government 
promises  to  pay,  some  in  twenty  years,  and 
some  in  forty  years  after  date,  with  semi- 
annual interest  in  gold,  at  some  five,  and 
some  six  per  cent. 

Speculators,  Government  contractors,  capi- 
talists, manufacturers,  congressmen,  and  eve- 
rybody else  that  had  a  dime  to  spare,  loaned 
their  money  at  these  ruinous  rates  to  the 
Government  during  the  war,  receiving  in 
exchange  these  bonds,  until  finally  the  sum 
loaned  amounted  to  over  §1,600,000,000  in 
Government  bonds,  but,  perhaps,  the  gold 
value  was  not  over  one  thou.^and  million,  all 
of  which,  and  more  too,  was  expended  in 
crushing  the  Confederacy. 

None  of  these  bonds  have  yet  matured, 
and,  of  course,  the  debt  remains;  the  interest 
is  promptly  paid  semi-annually,  eitlier  in 
January  and  July,  or  in  March  and  Septem- 
ber. These  bonds  have  appreciated  until 
to-day  some  of  them  are  worth  twenty  per 
cent  above  par,  establishing  the  credit  of  the 
Government,  but  at  most  ruinous  rates. 

For  example,  at  one  time  during  the  war 
$1,000  in  gold  bought  $2,500  in  greenl)acks, 
which  were  exchanged  at  the  National  Treas- 
ury for  $2,500  in  bonds,  paying  a  semi-annual 
interest  in  gold.  To-day  those  $2,500  in 
bonds  are  wortli  on  the  market  $3  000  in 
greenbacks.  Thus  the  Government  is  paying 
a  semi-annual  gold  interest  on  a  marketable 
value  of  $3,000,  for  which  she  received  and 
spent  $1,000.  Tiiis  is  very  much  like  the 
policy  of  the  farmer,  who  buys  bacon  on  a 
credit  to  run  his  farming  operations  upon, 
promising  to  pay  two  prices  for  it  out  of  the 
crop,  and  then  when  he  can't  pay  the  ac- 
count in  the  fall  gives  a  note  upon  these 
credit  prices,  and  further  promises  montlily 
interest. 

The  deitt  of  tiie  United  States  or)  July  1st, 
1S7G,  stood  as  follows: 
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Bonds  bearing  interest  at  1  per 

cent,  in  gold $  984,999,650 

Bonds  bearing  interest  at  5   per 

cent,  in  gold 711,685,800 

Debt  bearing  no  interest :     465,807,190 

Interest   due    on    Coupons,    but 

not  collected 38,514,014 

Total  liebt  on  July  1st,  1876 $2,201,006,690 

Amount  in  tlie  Treasury  af  same  date. 
Coin,  $73,625,584;  currency,  $13,004,141; 

special  deposits,  $32,840,000. 

Total  in  the  Treasury  July  1st, 

1876 ■ $  119,469,725 

National  debt  less  the  amount  in 

the  Treasury 2,081,536,965 

This  debt  was  decrea-sed  between 
June  30th,  1875,  and  July  1st, 
1876.. 29,249  381 

On  1st  July   last  there  were  in 

circulation  in  greenbacks 369,772,284 

At  same  time  there  were  in  cir- 
culation   in     National     Bank 

notes 330,899,146 

There  were  retired  from  circulation  during 

the  year  ending  June  30th,  1S7(),  $20,962,304 

in  National  Bank    notes,'  and  $49,137,048  in 

greenbacks. 


GO  WEST— TEXAS. 

We  have  received  from  a  friend  in  Texas  a 
printed  placard,  something  less  in  size  than 
a  wagon  sheet,  which  sets  forth  all  and  sin- 
gular the  advantages  of  Montgomery  County, 
Texas. 

Well,  we  hope  Texas  may  get  all  the  im- 
migrants she  wants,  and  of  every  kind  and 
description  needed;  but  we  feel  safe  in  ad- 
vising the  enterprising  young  white  men  of 
the  older  cotton  States,  that  the  opportunity 
for  them  lies  just  where  they  are.  Our  Texas 
friend  is  frank  enough  to  say,  "  a  large  part 
of  the  richest  lands  of  Texas  is  not  imme- 
diately tenable,  for  want  of  timber  for  fenc- 
ing ;  plank  and  wire  fencing  cannot  be  used 
by  the  new  comer,  because  his  means  have 
been  exhausted  in  getting  here,  and  in  buying 
necessities."  That  is  one  good  point,  and  we 
wish  our  restless  spirits  to  bear  it  in  mind. 

Our  friend  further  says  :  "  You  see  by  this 
circular   we   are   attempting  to.  induce  your 


young  and  enterprising  good  people  to  come 
to  Texas,  but  '  let  well  enough  alone,'  is  a 
good  maxim  to  those  comfortably  situated." 
This  is  another  .suggestive  idea  worth  remem- 
bering. 

Railroad  facilities,  church  privileges,  school 
advantages,  healthful  localities,  and  social 
ties  of  the  dearest  and  tenderest  nature,  have 
all  to  be  sacrificed  and  broken  nj)  by  tlie 
pioneer  or  emigrant  from  our  older  to  our 
new  States,  and  all  of  these  should  be  care- 
fully pondered  before  the  step  is  taken  by  any 
one. 

Our  friend  writes  so  pleasantly  that  we  ap- 
pend th^  following  extract  from  his   letter: 

I  am  a  Charlestonian ;  came  here  in  1829, 
and  have  never  seen  dear  old  Carolina  since. 
I  was  one  of  the  original  Secessionists  from 
Mexico,  and  mover  in  the  Revolution  of 
Texas.  We  then  pledged  our  lives,  our  for- 
tunes, and  our  sacred  honor,  etc  ,  but  what 
we  had  of  fortune  was  not  much  then.  We 
declared  ourselves  independent  of  Mexico,  at 
Washington,  on  the  Brazos,  on  the  2d  March, 
1836,  and  then  commenced  figures,  as  a  dis- 
tinct people  from  the  Aztec.  A  short  while 
after  I  came  here  1  knew  everybody  within 
a  scope  of  one  hundred  miles.  It  was  good 
times  then.  No  one  was  in  another's  way. 
Grass  and  acorns  fed  us.  No  other  crop  but 
a  little  corn,  dropped  in  a  hole,  made  with  a 
crowbar,  amongst  the  cane  roots ;  no  work 
needed  but  to  keep  down  the  young  cane- 
Game  was  plentiful,  and  we  iiunted  and 
fished,  and  talked  philosophy,  and  astronomy, 
and  politics,  etc  No  backbiting  in  those 
days;  there  was  nothing  to  bite.  We  were 
then  all  one  big  family.  Beauty,  unadorned, 
in  those  days  stalked  around  in  calico,  blue 
spot  calico,  ten  cents  a  yard,  and  the  gents, 
after  wearing  out  their  store  clothes,  dressed 
in  suits  made  of  buck  and  doeskins.  Changes 
of  clothing  were  scarce,  and  if  a  gentleman 
in  his  buckskin  suit  was  cauglit  in  a  norther, 
or  got  wet  in  any  way,  he  would  have  to  hang 
himself  up  by  the  fire  to  dry,  and  if  he  dried 
too  rapidly,  the  shrinkage  of  his  suit  soon 
placed  the  wearer  in  a  straight  jacket. 

But  after  those  times  came  annexation,  and 
then   cotton,  and   then   negroes,  and   all    this 
disturbed  our  equanimity.     Then  commenced 
the  struggle  for  wealth,  and  a  cloud  shadowed 
our  happy  leisure.      Now-a-days,  in  this  sec- 
tion, we  get  up  to   cotton,  lie  down  to  cotton, 
and,  when  we  die,  expect  doubtless  to  go  to 
cotton.     In  more   northern    Texas,  wheat   is 
largely  the  chief  staple. 
j      But  I  am  garrulous,  and  well  I  may  be.     I 
!  am  beyond  the  allotted   age  of  man,  but  take 
1  things  "  right  jollilie."      This  is  a  "  pleasant 
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land  of  sun  and  shade,  where  all  do  pass  their 
time  right  jollilie"  Oh,  that  I  could  see  old 
Carolina  as  it  was  when  I  left  her  !  All  was 
peace  and  comfort  then. 

We  have  frequently,  in  our  travels  through 
the  West,  met  venerable  old  citizens  who,  in 
early  manhood,  had  gene  to  those  younger 
States,  ajid  we  have  yet  to  meet  one  that  did 
not  speak  most  affectionately  of  his  dear  old 
Carolina.  Love  for  one's  own  native  land 
is  as  indelible  as  the  tracks  of  time,  and 
thousands  are  the  sons  and  daughters  of  South 
Carolina  west  of  the  Savannah,  whose  eyes 
are  upon  her,  and  whose  prayers  ascend  for 
her  restoration  to  her  wonted  prosperity. 


AGKICULTUEAL  CONVENTIONS. 

On  the  8th  of  August  the  State  Agricultural 
Society  of  Georgia  met  in  Gainesville.  On 
the  9th  of  August  the  State  Agricultural  So- 
ciety of  South  Carolina  met  at  Ander.son. 
The  former  had  a  full  attendance  of  delegates 
from  almost  every  county  in  the  State.  The 
latter  was  composed  of  the  President,  Secre- 
tary, and  a  portion  of  the  Vice-Presidents 
and  Executive  Committee.  The  former  was 
edified  and  enlightened  by  essays  and  speeches 
from  such  eminently  practical  men  as  Gov. 
Brown,  Dr.  Pendleton,  Dr.  Means,  Dr. 
Janes,  Mr.  Berckmans,  and  others.  The 
latter  spent  their  time  in  concocting  a  pre- 
mium list  for  a  Fair  to  be  held  in  Columbia, 
S-  C,  next  November,  the  week  after  the 
election.  The  former  were  collected  at  no 
expense  to  the  delegates,  thanks  to  the  ad- 
mirable liberality  of  the  railroads  of  that 
grand  old  Empire  State.  The  latter  paid  half 
fare  it  is  true,  but  far  too  much  fare  for  the 
average  farmer  who  leaves  home  to  do  public 
service,  without  fee  or  reward.  The  former 
gave  a  stimulus  to  agriculture,  which  will  re- 
sult in  enhanced  production  and  increased 
railroad  freights.  The  latter  will  fall  still- 
born upon  the  State,  without  suggesting  an 
industrial  idea.  In  fine,  the  former  was  a 
success,  and  the  latter  a  failure. 

Where  lies  the  fault?  Are  the  farmers  of 
Georgia  any  more  alive  to  their  own  interests 
than  are  the  farmers  of  South  Carolina  ? 
Have  we  any  less  intelligence  amongst  the 
farmers  of   South   Carolina    than    there    is 


I  amongst  the    farmers    of  Georgia,    that   our 

j  Agricultural  Conventions  are    never  well  at- 

I  tended  ?     Is    there    less   agricultural   enter- 

pri.se  here  than  there?     The  condition  of  our 

crops  and   the  aggregate  amount  of  our  pro- 

j  ducts  give  a   negative   answer    to    all    these 

enquiries. 

What  then  is  the  cause  of  this  success  across 
Savannah'  river,  and  failure  on  this  side  ? 

We  believe  it  results  entirely  from  the 
difference  in  the  policies  adopted  by  the  rail- 
road companies  of  the  two  States  Assem- 
bling a  Convention  by  free  transportation  or 
at  half  fare,  are  two  vitally  different  methods. 
We  do  not  care  to  discuss  the  question 
whether  railroads  are  obligated  so  far  to  the 
interests  of  the  State  as  to  be  expected  at  any 
time  to  give  free  rides  to  anybody,  individu- 
ally or  collectively.  But  we  do  say  that 
when  a  Convention  of  the  producers  of  a 
State  assembles  with  the  avowed  purpose  of 
attempting  to  develop  and  increase  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  country,  the  transportation  com- 
panies of  the  State  are  vastly  more  obligated 
to  assist  in  encouraging  such  an  assemblage 
than  they  are  in  even  recognizing  the  claims 
of  any  other  Convention.  To  increase 
products  means  to  increase  freights,  and 
this  means  to  pay  more  money  into  the  rail- 
road treasuries.  Freight  trains  do  not  run 
unless  they  have  freight  to  transport.  Pas- 
senger trains  run  anyhow,  and  an  engine  is 
little  less  wearied  by  propelling  an  empty 
than  a  full  train.  The  cost  to  the  railroads 
of  conveying  delegates  to  a  Convention  is  not 
perceptibly  increased.  An  improved  system 
of  farming  invariably  multiplies  tlie  number 
of  freight  trains, 

Many  farmers  from  the  low  country  and 
from  the  Pee  Dee  Section  were  anxious  to 
attend  the  Anderson  Convention,  but  were 
debarred  by  reason  of  the  expense  of  travel. 
And  yet  the  very  day  that  Convention  as- 
sembled the  several  railroads  of  South  Caro- 
lina did  not  transport  enough  passengers 
scarcely  to  keep  each  other  company.  The 
trains  ran,  however,  and  ran  almost  empty. 
How  much  more  encouraging,  how  mucli 
more  liberal,  how  much  more  magnanimous, 
how  much  more  patriotic,  how  much  more 
profitable  to  their  treasury  ultimately,  would  it 
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luive  been  to  the  railroads  of  the  State  Iiad 
tliey,  as  in  Georgia,  manifested  an  admirable 
pnblic  spirit  and  encouraged  attendance  upon 
this  Convention  by  transporting  two  or  three 
delegates  from  each  county  free  of  cost !  Our 
railroad  officials  think  otherwise,  however, 
and  conse(iuently  our  Agricultural  Conven- 
tions are  always  failures. 

THE  CLEMENT  ATTACHMENT. 

We  have  frequently  heard  of  the  Clement 
Attachment  as  an  invention  that  would  revo- 
lutionize the  cotton  spinning  question  in  a  few 
years,  and  we  have  often  read  newspaper  ex- 
tracts about  it,  but  never  before  until  now 
have  we  been  able  to  learn  directly  from  any 
one  acquainted  with  its  operation,  any  of  its 
known  or  tried  virtues.  The  following  arti- 
cle, which  was  a  private  letter  that  we  assume 
to  publish,  will  repay  careful  and  thoughtful 
perusal.  There  are  no  "  ifs  "  and  "  ands  " 
about  this  machinery.  It  is  an  accomplished 
fact,  and  now  in  successful  operation.  Will  not 
our  readers  ponder  well  the  proposed  advan- 
tages of  this  improvement,  and  attempt  to 
introduce  it  into  every  neighborhood  of  the 
South.  There  is  not  a  township  in  the 
Southern  States  that  could  not  with  the 
slightest  efiort  introduce  one  of  these  attach- 
ments, which,  if  skilfully  managed,  would 
pay  for  itself  in  a  season. 

Read  carefully,  fellow  farmers,  and  hand  to 
your  neighbors  to  read,  and  thei;  resolve  to 
act.  Unite,  co-operate,  assist  each  other,  and 
but  little  effort  will  be  required  to  double  the 
value  of  your  crop.  Cotton  at  eight  and  nine 
cents  per  pound,  or  even  ten  cents,  is  a  crush- 
ing business.  But  thread  at  from  sixteen  to 
twenty,  directly  from  the  farmer's  hands,  will 
be  remunerative  everywhere. 

Corinth,  Miss. 

"  By  the  new  process  of  converting  seed  cot- 
ton directly  into  yarns,  only  four  machines  are 
Used,  viz :  The  card,  drawing  frame,  speeder 
and  spinning  frame,  (such  as  are  now  in  com- 
mon use)  the  card  only  is  changed,  and  that 
slightly,  by  substituting  an  attachment  for  the 
licker-in  at  a  cost  of  about  three  hundred 
dollars. 

The  attaMiment  receives  the  seed  cotton, 
gently  removes  the  seed,  combs  out  the  dust, 
trash,  motes,  etc  ,  and  delivers  the  filaments, 
untiingled   and   parallel    to  the  card.      Thus 


superseding  the  gin,  press  and  comprtssvs 
(which  are  only  used  to  render  cotton  trans- 
portable) the  willower,  iapper,  doul)le  lap|)er, 
breaker,  and  four-fifths  of  the  cards,  (which 
are  only  intended  to  try  to  remedy  the  injury 
done  by  the  gin,  press  and  compress.)  It 
also  saves  or  supersedes  the  railway  and  R. 
W  drawing  head,  also  all  jack  frames,  slub- 
bers, mulfs,  twisters,  eveners,  etc,  together 
with  all  the  buildings,  motive  power,  and 
operatives  to  hold,  drive  and  attend  snid^dis- 
carded  machinery.  It  saves  one-half  the 
usual  waste,  and  produces  better  and  stronger 
sliver,  roving  and  thread,  than  can  be  made 
of  bale<l  cotton,  thereby  enabling  operatives 
to  attend  more  machinery,  and  eacii  machine 
to  do  more  work,  especially  in  the  spinning 
and  weave  rooms.  The  reason  why  the  card 
will  do  four  times  more  by  this  process,  using 
the  same  motive  power,  is,  the  filaments  are 
not  permitted  to  leave  the  machinery,  fly,  or 
become  tangled,  but  are  kept  straight,  and 
carding  is  but  the  straightening  of  the  cotton 
filaments.  The  extra  strength  of  the  thread 
is  owing  to  the  working  of  the  cotton  fresh 
from  the  seed,  the  oil  of  which  has  kept  it 
alive,  light,  elastic  and  flexible,  with  all  its 
attenuating  qualities  perfect,  and  to  the  fact 
that  it  has  never  been  napped,  cut.  or  tangled 
by  tiie  gin,  pressed,  compressed,  or  permitted 
to  become  dry,  seasoned  and  brittle  in  this 
tangled  condition,  nor  has  it  been  injured  by 
the  willower,  Iapper,  double  lappL-r,  breaker 
and  cards,  where  the  damage  done  by  the 
gin,  press  and  compress,  are  sought  to  be 
remedied. 

This  small  attachment  (only  thirty-six 
inches  long  by  eighteen  inches  square,)  super- 
sedes the  above  mentioned  eight  machines, 
simply  because  the  first  three  are  used  to  ren- 
der cotton  transportable,  and  the  last  five  are 
intended  to  remedy  the  damage  done  by  the' 
three  first.  But  these  advantages  (great  as 
they  are)  are  not  half  that  are  claimed  for  the 
new  process.  The  ginning,  seed,  bagging  and 
ties  are  saved. 

Take  a  bale  of  cotton  on  a  farm  near 
Corinth,  and  see  the  expenses,  etc,  incurred 
in  sending  it  via  Memphis  to  Boston,  Mass. 
Hauling  to  Corinth,  sampling,  weighing,  de- 
duction of  two  to  four  pounds  from  weight, 
profits  of  purchaser,  freight  and  insurance  to 
Memphis,  drayage  to  cotton  shed,  storage, 
insurance,  deep  sampling,  commissions  for 
selling,  brokerage  for  buying,  deej)  boring, 
second  weighing,  repairs,  drayage  to  com- 
press, compressing,  drayage  to  steamboat  or 
depot,  freight  and  insurance  to  Boston.  To 
these  add  waste,  dryage  and  stealage,  all 
the  expenses,  speculations  and  peculations  of 
the  guerrillas  of  the  South,  and  the  great 
cotton  rings  of  the  North,  add  also  the  ex- 
penses in  our  seaport  town,  (where  'tis 
recompressed  to  be  shipped  to  Europe)  the 
expenses     and     profits     of     the    shipment, 
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and  tlie  expenses  after  its  arrival  there, 
until  it  is  sold  to  the  manufacturer,  who 
buys  only  the  net  cotton,  (not  the  bag- 
ging and  ties)  at  his  own  price.  For  "Liver- 
pool, Manchester,  Leeds,"  etc-,  take  the  sur- 
plus crop  of  the  world,  fix  and  control  the 
price,  not  only  there,  but  in  every  cotton 
mart. 

'■  Europe,  China  and  India  "  pay  gold  for 
cotton;  and  cotton  fabrics  shipped  from  Fall 
Kiver  in  Massachusetts,  and  other  places. 
The  planter  gets  receipts  from  his  merchant, 
for  a  year's  supply  of  provisions,  farm  tools, 
etc..  and  is  fortunate  if  the  receipts  are  in  full 
to  date ;  the  negro,  for  his  share  over  and 
above  his  .scant  food  and  clothes,  gets  jews- 
harps  and  ginger  cakes  ;  who  gets  the  differ- 
ence in  exchange  between  the  nations,  the 
margin  of  fourteen  per  cent,  between  gold 
and  national  bank  notes?  It  probably  is  one 
of  the  perquisites  of  "  middle  men,"  except 
in  such  instances  as  ''Fall  River  Manufac- 
turing Company." 

Now,  if  to  all  these  you  add  the  expenses, 
profits,  etc.,  of  the  manufactured  goods  re- 
turned South,  you  will  have  some  idea  of  what 
"middlemen"  receive,  and  what  the  new 
process  will  save  to  our  impoverished,  but 
still  beloved  South  Land.  For  instance,  take 
eight  of  the  above  twenty-five  enumerated 
items  of  expense  on  cotton  "m  transitu" 
from  the  field  to  New  England,  viz,  ginning, 
four  dollars,  bagging  and  ties,  two  dollars 
fifty,  freight  to  Memphis,  two  dollars,  com- 
missions, one  dollar  twenty-five,  brokerage, 
seventy- five  cents,  storage,  fiftv  cents,  con>- 
pressing,  seventy-five  cents,  freight  to  Boston, 
six  dollars  twenty-five,  total  eighteen  dollars 
per  bale,  which  on  4,200,000  bales  amounts 
to  §75,600,000.  The  item  of  seed  is  worth 
five  dollars  per  bale  as  a  fertilizer,  equal  to 
§21.000,000,  and  decorticating  more  than 
double  its  value. 

There  can  be  no  competition  away  from 
the  cotton  fields,  for  seed  cotton  will  nut  bear 
transportation,  and  none  other  can  be  used. 

The  crop  of  1875  is  estimated  at  4,100,000 
bales,  of  which  the  South  consumes  about 
200,000 — the  balance  was  shipped  North  and 
to  Europe — the  average  price  was,  probably, 
about  ten  cents  per  pound,  or  fifty  dollars  per 
bale.  The  enhanced  value  of  crude  cotton, 
when  converted  into  yarns,  is  estimated  at 
from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  per  cent. ;  into  shirting  and  sheeting,  two 
hundred  per  cent.  ;  into  prints,  still  more; 
and  into  fine  muslins,  three  to  four  hundred 
per  cent.  These  are  gross  profits;  but  if  the 
South  made  lier  machinery,  furnished  ope- 
ratives, and  fed  them,  they  would  be  net  to 
her. 

The  machine  has  run  for  five  months  stead- 
ily, giving  entire  satisfaction,  making  first 
quality  of  yarns,  which  sell  readily  Jiere  in 
market  for  twenty-five  cents  per  pound,  pay- 


ing for  seed  cotton  from  one-half  to  three  and 
a  half  cents  per  j)t)und.  The  only  objection 
yet  seen  to  it  is,  that  on  the  first  of  January 
it  is  necessary  to  hold  eight  months'  supjily 
of  seed  cotton  ;  this  requires  capital,  but  pays 
a  large  interest  on  it,  for  the  seed  cotton 
lying  in  bulk  six  or  twelve  months,  greatly 
improves  by  the  absorption  of  oil  from  the 
seed,  by  the  filaments,  rendering  them  more 
attenuating,  or  workable,  giving  them  a  rich 
cream  color,  saving  waste  from  Hyings  in 
working,  and  enhancing  the  value  af  the  sta- 
ple fully  one  and  a  half  cents  per  jiound, 
whilst  baled  cotton  deteriorates  nearly  as 
much  in  the  same  time;  these  are  facts  which 
some  have  long  known,  and  profited  by  as 
planters 

The  South  has  many  important  natural 
advantages  over  the  Northeast  and  England 
in  manufacturing  cotton,  such  as  short,  mild, 
winters,  more  reliable  water  power,  cheaper 
land,  building  materials,  fuel,  food,  and  labor, 
exemption  from  strikes,  and  direct  reclama- 
tion. It  would  furnish  pleasant  remunera- 
tive employment  to  her  indigent  women  and 
children,  (unwilling  to  enter  the  field  in  com- 
petition with  the  negro,)  and  assembling  them 
in  villages  around  factories,  would  afford 
much  greater  facililies  for  physical,  mental, 
and  moral  training  of  children,  creating  a 
market  for  edibles,  and  an  incentive  to  farm- 
ers around  to  diversify  their  products 

The  right  to  use  one  attachment  is  $150. 

One  attachment,  with  the  necessary  ma- 
chinery to  convert  seed  cotton  into  yarns,  put 
up  in  bales,  will  require  ten  or  twelve  horse 
power  to  drive,  and  from  six  to  eight  opera- 
tives (mostly  boys  and  girls)  to  attend  it,  and 
will  work  up  from  three-quarters  to  one  pound 
of  seed  cotton  per  minute,  or  two  hundred  to 
two  hundred  and  twenty  pound.';  per  day,  and 
will  cost  with  rovaitv  $4,500;  two  will  cost 
$7,500;  and  three  about  $10,000;  this  is  ex 
elusive  of  shafting,  pulleys,  hangers,  cans, 
and  belts." 


ENQUIRIES  AND  ANSWERS 
No.  1.  ''I  send  you  the  leaf  of  a  plant 
that  I  find  growing  on  my  land  that  is  in 
clover.  The  seed  came  with  clover  seed  from 
Virginia.  Shall  I  destroy  it,  or  encourage 
its  growth?" 

This  is  simply  a  plantain,  that  is  of  no 
value  for  any  purfxxe,  and  will  occupy  the 
space  some  more  valuable  plant  ruight  cover. 
We  would,  therefore,  destroy  it,  which  we 
think  you  will  find  it  difficult  to  do,  if  it  once 
gets  firm  hold  upon  your  land. 

No  2.  '•  Is  the  enclosed  specimen  Bermu- 
da grass  or  not  ?  We  call  it  wire  grass  here 
in  Niirth   Carolina  ?" 
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No,  the  specimen  is  not  Beriniula.  but  what 
is  i<no\vn  iiero  as  joint  grass,  a  species  simihir 
ill  appearance  to  Bermuda,  but  of  tar  ranker 
growtli,  and  much  coarser,  stronger ,  roots. 
We  doubt  whether  citlier  of  tliese  grasses  are 
propagated  by  seed-*.  We  know  of  a  square 
rod  ofjointgrass  that  has  not  spread  percepti- 
bly in  twenty  years  by  iiaving  its  edges  cut 
several  times  during  the  spring  and  summer. 
A  southwestern  Georgian  would  smile  to  hear 
you  call  that  Wire  grass. 

No.  3.  "  1  send  you  a  sample  of  a  silk 
plant  that  grows  well  on  thin  land,  is  peren- 
nial and  very  prolitic.  I  think,  if  cidtivated, 
it  would  be  far  ahead  of  the  silk  spider 
spoken  of  in  the  June  number  of  your  valu- 
able paper  ?" 

This  silken  libre  is  very  beautiful,  and  for 
its  beauty  perhaps  would  repay  cultivation. 
But  it  is  otherwise  useless.  It  cannot  be 
spun  and  has  no  felting  properties.  Good 
authority  advises  us  it  has  been  tried  and  not 
even  the  tough  fibi'e  on  the  inner  bark  of  the 
plant  is  of  any  commercial  value. 

No.  4.  ''  Can  you  tell  me  at  what  time  to 
graft  the  grape.  I  have  tried  frequently  and 
never  had  one  to  grow?" 

We  regret  not  b?ing  able  to  answer  our 
esteemed  friend,  from  whom  we  expected  to 
get  the  very  information  he  asks  for.  Will 
not  some  of  our  readers  come  to  the  rescue, 
and  let  the  world  know  how,  successfully,  to 
graft  the  grape  ? 


NURSERIES. 


of  the  rapid  increase  of  grasshoppers  and 
other  destructive  insects.  Said  he,  raise 
more  hogs  and  turkeys,  and  protect  birds  by 
legislative  action,  and  there  will  be  fewer 
grasshoppers  Sensible  advice  !  Would  that 
it  could  be  followed. 

The  small  game  of  our  country  is  literally 
destroye<l.  liecetitly  we  traversed  a  large 
portion  of  this  State,  and  whilst  rejoiced  to 
see  everywliere  excellent  corn  crops,  we  were 
struck  with  the  absence  of  the  usual  signs  of 
innocent  theft  in  the  corn-fields.  We  asked 
a  farmer,  whose  seventy-five  acre  field  of 
beautiful  corn  we  were  inspecting,  how  is  it 
we  see  no  ears  torn  open  by  squirrels  and 
birds?  Oh,  said  he,  I  have  not  seen  a  squir- 
rel in  two  years,  and,  indeed,  1  seldom  see  a 
bluejay.  The  time  was  when  riding  around 
our  farms  one  felt  that,  though  alone,  he  had 
com()any  when  he  heard  the  constant  chirj)- 
ing  of  birds,  and  saw  the  rascally  scpiirrel  go 
jumping  away  from  the  field  to  tlie  forest. 
But  now-a-days  such  a  rambler  is  entirely 
alone,  unless  he  meets  a  freedman  and  gun 
and  about  sixteen  cur  dogs. 


Rochester,  New  York,  seems  to  be  the  city 
of  nurseries.  In  no  other  city  of  our  ac- 
quaintance can  so  many  and  such  variety  of 
I'oses,  shrubs,  ornamental  trees,  and  seeds  of 
all  sorts,  be  purchased  as  there.  We  have 
frequently  published  cards  of  the  Rociiester 
nurserymen,  and  with  this  issue  present 
another  claimant  for  patronage.  Judging  by 
their  voluminous  catalogue  sent  us,  and  its 
varied  contents.  Messrs.  Ellwanger  &  Barry 
arf  second  to  none  of  the  large  nursery  houses 
in  Rochester. 


GAME  AND  INSECTS. 

At  the  recent  Convention  of  the  State  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  Geo7'gia,  Dr.  E.  M.  Pen- 
dleton said  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  wholesale 
shooting  of  insectivorous  birds  was  tlie  cause 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  SEED. 

Editor  Rural  Carolinian  : — In  an  ar- 
ticle to  your  excellent  Monthly,  sometime 
since,  I  gave  you  my  method  of  selecting  and 
saving  seed.  The  experiments  I  have  made 
this  season  on  corn  and  wheat  fully  u))held 
the  theory  I  then  promulgated.  The  great 
decrease  in  our  average  yield  I  believe  is 
attributable  to  poor  seed.  At  least  fifty  per 
cent  of  our  succe.ss  in  raising  good  crops  de- 
pends on  the  seed.  The  heedless  way  most 
farmers  select  it  will  run  out  any  cereal,  and 
ruin  the  sale  of  all  our  grain.  To  insure  a 
good  crop  of  corn,  for  instance,  the  seed  ears 
must  not  be  taken  from  the  crib  nor  picked  off 
the  heap.  By  no  means  are  the  largest  and 
finest.looking  ears  the  best  to  plant. 

Quantity  and  quality  are  the  main  and  only 
result=i  the  farmer  looks  to  in  putting  in  and 
cultivating  his  crop.  Too  many  lose  sight  of 
this  in  tlieir  endeavors  to  make  fine  crops. 

In  the  first  place  they  put  in  too  much, 
more  than  they  will  attend  and  Avill  culti- 
vate, hoping,  I  have  no  doubt,  that  Provi- 
dence may  make  their  soil  produce,  whether 
it  abound  in  plant  food  or  not.  In  other 
words,  they  over-crop,  spending  all  their 
strength  and  force  on  a  wide  scope,  whereas 
they  might  on  a  fourth  of  the  same  territory 
raise  as  much,  and  that,  too,  with  much  less 
labor. 

I  say  it  by  way  of  no  boasting,  but  many 
of  my  neighb'.)rs  put  in  forty  to  one  hundred 
acres  in  wheat  this  season,  and  their  average 
is  not  ten  bushels.  I  put  in  not  a  fourth  as 
much  and  made  more  grain,  of  better  quality 
and  with  a  good  deal  less  labor,  and  greater 
satisfaction.     My    experiments   in   corn  this 
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season  have  more  than  equalled  my  ex- 
pectations and  those  to  whom  I  gave  it  for 
trial. 

My  white  prolific,  a  flinty  variety.  I 
platited  28th  of  April.  To-day  some  of  it  is 
ready  to  put  in  tiie  crib.  My  yellow  corn  I 
planted  May  13tli,  and  by  next  week  I  shall 
cut  it  up  and  shock. 

Last  season  I  selected  one  hundred  of  tlie 
best  stalks  on  an  acre  of  my  prolific,  shelled 
every  ear  and  nubbin,  and  measured  three 
l)ushels  and  one  quart.  One  hundred  and 
rifiy-tiiree  ears,  medium  size,  weighed  seventy 
pounds.  After  being  shelled  the  cobs  weigiied 
nine  and  tlie  corn  sixty-one  pounds.  My 
yellow  corn  weighs  nearly  as  heavy. 

Seven  years  ago,  when  I  commenced  farm- 
ing, I  found  much  prejudice  existing  among 
farmers  against  early  varieties  of  corn.  They 
entertained  the  idea  that  it  could  not  ma- 
ture and  would  run  out.  1  am  glad  that  ten 
years  have  made  a  great  change  in  their 
minds. 

Such  corn  is  much  more  profitable  in  va- 
rious ways.  It  ripens  early  enougli  to  re- 
move and  sow  wheat ;  it  produces  more  to  the 
acre;  it  is  mucli  less  subject  to  the. ravages  of 
the  worm  and  gra.sshopper ;  it  escapes  the 
long,  dry  spell  that  generally  damages  corn 
so  materially,  and  it  is  less  exhaustive  to  the 
.soil. 

I  now  have  many  stalks,  with  an  ear  on 
every  joint,  to  within  five  or  six  of  the  tassel. 
This  fact  leads  me  to  suppose  and  believe 
that  all  varieties  in  tlieir  original  and  native 
State  and  country,  bore  an  ear  on  three- 
fourtlis  of  the  joints,  commencing  from  the 
ground.  Now  I  believe  corn  can  be  brought 
up  to  do  this  by  a  proper  regard  to  selecting 
seed,  cultivation  and  care. 

A    E.  BLUNT. 

Tennessee,  Augu.st  6,  1876. 


AVIIERE  THE   PROFIT  OF  "FARMING 
LIES. 

We  are  too  apt  in  these  days  to  measure 
or  value  everything  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  money  it  represents.  Tiiis  general 
worship  of  money  has  invaded  the  farm,  and 
the  farmer  now  is  dissati.sfied  unless  lie  can 
show  a  hoard  of  money,  a  few  bonds  at  least, 
or  some  stock,  which  he  hopes  nia\'  pay  him 
one  hundred  per  cent,  by  and  by.  To  gather 
this  money  he  wrings  what  he  can  out  of  tlie 
'most  fertile  of  his  fields  and  loaves  tlie  rest 
idly  useless,  as  not  worth  cultivating.  If  his 
farm,  by  all  the  skill  he  may  bring  to  bear 
upon  it,  cannot  be  made  to  produce  enough 
to  satisfy  his  claims  upon  it,  he  is  up  and 
away  to  the  West  or  South  to  find  a  more 
]iri)fitable  speculation  ;  he  sells  his  farm  for 
what  it  may  liappen  to  bring,  or  is  ready  to 
exchange  for  a  lr)catiou  which  he  lias  not 
seen,  but  which,  in  his   imigination,  or  from 


the  description  of  some  correspondent,  he 
believes  to  be  a  mine  of  wealth,  a  very  "  El 
Dorado  "  Those  more  fortunate,  as  it  gener- 
ally turns  out,  who  cannot  get  away,  remain 
to  fret,  and  chafe,  and  mourn,  that  tiiere  is 
no  profit  in  their  labor.  The  farmers  who 
are  "content  with  their  farms  "  who  are  con- 
tinually improving  them  ;  planting  here  and 
there;  adding  to  the  comforts  and  conven- 
iences of  it;  draining  swamps;  clearing  off 
rocks  and  impediments  to  the  plough;  en- 
larging their  buildings ;  increasing  their  wa- 
ter supply  ;  addingto  their  stock  of  machinery; 
improving  their  live  stock  with  pure  blood, 
and  who  are  investing  their  saviiigs  upon 
their  own  profierty,  instead  of  throwing  it 
with  eagerness  into  the  hands  of  unknown 
speculators  or  fraudulent  siiarpers — these^  al- 
though not  few  in  number,  yet  seem  to  l)e  so 
because  they  silently  and  unheard  of  pursue, 
the  even  tenor  of  their  way,  satisfied  that 
their  profit  lies  in  it. 

L'nfortunately,  discontented  farmers  are 
encouraged  and  increased  in  luunlier  by  the 
unwise  course  of  many  agricultural  writers 
and  publishers,  the  former  of  whom  are  con- 
tinually harping  upon  the  cry  that  there  is 
no  profit  in  farming;  that  the  farmer's  in- 
come is  swallowed  u[)  by  middlemen  and 
monopolists  of  every  kind,  and  that  he  should 
leave  his  proper  business  and  go  to  agitating 
disputed  questions  of  economical  science, 
enter  into  co-operative  business  enterprises, 
seek  various  offices  of  influence,  and  gener- 
ally make  a  noise  in  the  world,  and  right  all 
his  fancied  wrongs  forthwith  ;  while  the  lat- 
ter are  continually  luisleading  him  with  in- 
terested and  glowing  reports  of  the  advan- 
tages that  are  to  be  found  in  this  or  that  new 
country,  or  in  this  or  that  untried  enterprise, 
for  which  ill  service  they  are  well  paid.  From 
Florida  to  the  paradi.^e  of  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific Railroad  domain,  and  from  California 
to  the  Virginia  Peninsula,  the  farmers  are 
invited  to  come  in  and  secure  unlimited 
wealth,  with  little  or  no  labor,  and  foolish 
men  are  decoyed  into  changing  their  homes 
wifchout  consideration,  and  journeying  from 
one  extreme  to  another,  in  a  hap-hazard  way; 
in  search  of  what  they  already  possess,  if 
tiiey  would  only  believe  it.  "Theycliange 
the  place  but  not  the  pain,"  and  simply  fall 
into  greater  discontent. 

Everything  seems  to  point  to  a  period  of 
lower  profits  in  the  future  than  in  the  past 
\'ii\\  years.  Farmers,  with  some  i)tlier  classijs 
of  business  men,  have  grown  rich  on  paper. 
Their  farms  have  advMuced  rapidly  in  esti- 
mated value,  and  their  stock  has  kept  pace 
with  their  land.  Fancy  prices  have  been  pro- 
cured and  kept  up  by  fictitious  sales  of  stock 
which  have  dazzled  ordinary  farmers,  and 
which  have  had  the  evil  ettect  of  leading 
them  to  follow  the  example  in  a  more  modest 
way.  The  profits  from  the  farm  which  seemed 
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fair,  or  even  liberal  enou-^h  when  compared 
with  former  valuations,  have  appeared  rare 
indeed  in  comparison  with  the  iniiated  esti- 
mates of  recent  years,  and  a  few  hnndred 
dollars  has  seemed  a  poor  profit  for  a  year's 
business,  as  compared  with  tiie  reported  ac-cu- 
niulations  of  others.  But  now  that  things 
are  tested  by  fact,  and  not  by  fancy,  the 
farmer,  in  reality,  has  one  of  the  safest  ba>es 
to  rest  upon.  The  bonds  and  stocks  of  those 
who  were  tempted  to  invest  in  these  securi- 
ties, nre  in  n)any  instances  but  waste  paper, 
and  the  money  they  represented  has  disap- 
peared in  a  gorgeous  wreck.  The  farm, 
robbed  of  the  capital  required  for  its  profita- 
ble working,  is  pinched,  hungry,  and  poor, 
and  cannot  yield  a  fair  return  for  the  labor 
bestowed  upon  it.  The  owner  declares  that 
there  is  no  profit  in  farming,  forgetting  that 
he  has  been  gathering  without  returning  any- 
thing all  these  years.  "  There  is  that  scat- 
teretli,  but  yet  increaseth,"  but  this  is  the 
man  that  scatters  seed  upon  good  ground, 
and  there  is  "no  better  ground  than  a  farm- 
er's own  farm  upon  which  he  can  invest 
his  surplus  money-  Until  he  has  every  acre 
in  a  state  of  the  highest  cultivation,  every 
machine  of  the  most  useful  kind,  every  ani- 
mal of  the  most  profitable  breed,  every  build- 
ing of  the  most  economical  structure,  and 
every  convenience  about  the  homestead  that 
will  ease  labor  and  add  to  comfort,  the  farmer 
cannot  profitably  invest  a  dollar  elsewhere. 
All  these  add  "to  his  profit  and  bring  in 
money.  But  there  is  a  profit  that  cannot  be 
calculated  in  money.  This  exists  in  a  feeling 
of  independence  and  security  which  no  one 
can  possess  more  satisfactorily  than  a  good 
farmer  upon  a  good  farm,  well  stocked  and 
free  from  debt.  No  reverse  or  revulsion  of 
aflTairs  can  touch  him.  In  the  worst  times  the 
world  must  eat  and  be  clothed,  and  the  farmer 
feeds  and  clothes  the  world.  His  market  can 
never  fail.  There  is,  in  addition  to  this,  the 
vast  satisfaction  of  "possessing  in  security 
sometliing  which  he  can  improve  and  adorn, 
and  spend  his  labors  of  love  upon.  It  pays 
to  live  and  breathe;  social  pleasures  pay;  the 
attachments  of  the  family  pay  ;  the  culture 
derived  from  the  study  of  books,  of  men, 
and  of  the  beauties  and  mysteries  of  nature 
pays,  and  all  these  the  farmer  may  enjoy,  if 
he  will,  in  a  greater  degree  than  the  majority 
of  other  men  He  may  labor  harder,  and  be 
exposed  to  heat  and  cold,  and  rains  and 
storms,  but  "the  sleep  of  the  laboring  man 
is  sweet"  to  him;  he  breathes  the  purest 
air  and  enjoys  the  easy  digestion  of  his  food, 
which  consists  of  the  best  and  the  freshest 
the  fields,  gardens,  and  orchards  yield.  He 
may  "  find  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the 
running  brooks,  sermons  in  stones,  and  good 
in  everything."  In  all  these  he  may  count 
his  profit,  and  the  farmer  who  ignores  all  but 
the  monev  he   can   gather  at  the  end  of  the 


year  lives  but  a  small  portion  of  his  life,  and 
that  the  worst.  It  is  all  this  that  makes  the 
possession  of  a  piece  of  larid  a  i)assion  inhe- 
rent in  the  disposition  of  a  man,  although  he 
may  not  fully  recognize  it,  and  it  may  lie 
latent  in  him  ;  and  it  is  this  which  forces  the 
successful  man  to  seek  recreation  upon  a 
farm,  and  the  disappointed  one  to  find  solace 
and  resources  there.  Just  at  this  time  there 
are  more  men  than  ever  looking  to  a  farm  as 
a  more  certain  possession,  and  to  farming  as 
a  more  securely  profitable;  and  more  desira- 
ble occupation,  than  business  promises  to  be 
in  the  near  future.  Some  of  the  best  and  most 
successful  farmers  are  those  who  have  been 
driven  to  the  farm  as  a  refuge  from  business 
reverses  ;  many  such  a''e  now  daily  leaving 
cities  to  find  homes  in  the  country.  Both  for 
these  and  those  who  are  "  native  and  to  the 
manor  born,"  we  would  point  out  what  seems 
to  us  really  the  most  profitable  results  of  a 
farm  life,  and  that  which  to  us  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  more  comfort  and  enjoyment  than 
all  the  pecuniary  results.  No  one  supposes 
for  a  moment  that  farmers  can  live  or  enjoy 
life,  without,  at  least,  as  fair  an  equivalent  for 
their  labor  as  others  can  secure,  but  it  is  a 
great  mistake,  made  by  many  farmers,  that 
many  other  industries  offer  higher  compensa- 
tion for  labor  than  theirs,  and  they  forget 
that  much  that  they  enjoy  without  cost  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  the  comfort  of  every 
man,  and  is  purchased  dearly  by  others ;  the 
value  of  this  never  enters  into  the  calcula- 
tion of  a  farmer's  profits. — N.  Y.  Times. 


COUNT  THE  COST. 


In  business  circles,  if  it  becomes  known 
that  a  person  is  careless  about  his  accounts, 
that  he  does  not  make  a  practice  of  taking 
an  inventory  of  his  stock  on  hand,  his  ac- 
counts due  and  debts  payable,  and  completely 
and  accurately  balance  his  books,  to  know 
how  he  stands  with  the  world,  his  credit  be- 
comes impaired  and,  as  a  rule,  his  failure  is 
inevitable. 

If  a  manufacturer  should  commence  busi- 
ness and  have  in  view  only  the  fact  that  he 
must  sell  his  goods  for  a  price  as  low  as  or 
lower  than  his  neighbors  receive  for  similar 
wares,  without  estimating  their  cost,  his 
margin  of  profit  would  be  enormous  to  pre- 
vent his  soon  finding  himself  with  less  money 
than  he  commenced  with. 

At  a  book  trade  in  New  York  a  few  years 
ago,  Appleton  &  Co.  declined  an  offer  for  five 
hundred  thousand  copies  of  Wpl)ster's  Spell- 
ing Book,  which  was  only  one-eighth  of  a 
cent  below  their  price.  They  knew  what  the 
book  cost  them  to  make,  and  were  not  satis- 
fied with  the  i)rofit  that  would  be  left  after 
the  deduction  of  that  small  amount. 

The  jiroprietor  of  one  of  the  largest  bake- 
ries in  New  York  insisted  on   having  his  ac- 
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counts  so  concisely  kept   that  his  books  were  i 
balanced  daily  at  twelve  o'clock.     The  super-  ! 
intendent  of  every  department  at  that  time 
rendered  an  account  of  what   dour  and  other 
material    had  come  into   iiis   hand:!,  wliat  re- 
mained and  what   products  he  had   delivered  ! 
to    salesroom        The   suiierintendent    of   the 
salesroom  accounted  for  everything  received; 
it  sold,  how  and  to  whom  ;  and  if  on  hand,  a  1 
regular  account  of  stock  was  rendered.     The  j 
book-keeper    was  required  to' tabulate  these  j 
reports  and  to    add   lo  them   the  estimate  of 
the    day's    exjiense  for    rent,    labor,  wear    of ; 
maciiines,    interest    on    investments — every-  ! 
thing,  not  even  the  sweepings  were  neglected, 
and  every  night  the  proprietor  was  furnished 
with  an  abstract-    That  man  accpiired  a  repu-  t 
tation  for  giving  better    bakers'  products  for  j 
the  same  money  than  any  other  baker  in  New 
York.     He  died  a'jout  two  years  ago,  and,  as 
might  be  supposed,  left  a  large  fortune,  every 
dollar  of  which  he  had   made   by   industry, 
economy,  and    strict   attention    to   the   small 
details  of  busine.ss 

While  the  farmer  cannot  calculate  the  cost 
of  his  productions  so  closely  as  the  manufac- 
turer, that  should  be  no  reason  why  he  should 
not  do  so  as  well  as  he  can.  But  how  many 
can  tell  what  it  really  costs  him  to  raise  ten 
acres  of  corn,  wheat,  or  potatoes,  and  how,  if 
lie  does  not  know  the  relative  expense  of 
production,  can  he  know  which  is  the  most 
profitable  for  him  to  raise  ? 

A  collector  of  Internal  Revenue  for  a  rural 
district  comprising  four  or  five  townships, 
told  the  writer  that  in  all  his  district  he  found 
but  one  farmer  who  pretended  to  keep  any 
acctumt  with  his  farm,  and  he  was  a  physi- 
cian, who  had  retired  from  practice,  and  few 
were  found  who  had  any  idea  of  the  amount 
of  farm  product  consumed  by  the  family.  It 
seems  to  us  that  a  little  more  thought  and 
care  in  these  matters  would  be  of  great  ad- 
vantage, both  by  way  of  economizing  and  of 
directing  labor  to  those  channels  where  it 
pays  best. 

And  in  this  connection  we  beg  to  say  a 
word  to  wives  and  daughters.  It  used  to  be 
an  old  saying  in  Yankee  land  that  it  was  the 
man's  business  to  bring  home  the  money  and 
the  woman's  to  see  that  it  was  used  judiciously 
and  economically.  But  there  is  a  .sad  want 
of  knowledge  of  domestic  economy  in  the 
land,  and  no  .school  is  more  needed  than  a 
school  for  housekeepers.  Who  can  tell  how 
much  it  costs  to  make  a  loaf  of  bread  or  half 
a  dozen  pies — whether  it  is  moi-e  economical 
to  use  eggs  for  food  or  sell  them  at  the  market 
ratt's — bow  much  a  i)ound  of  beef  will  lose  in 
roasting  or  boiling?  There  are  a  hundred  of 
these  little  domestic  conundrums  that  could 
be  studied  to  advantage.  We  doubt  if  there 
be  one  who  reads  this  that  can  tell  even  the 
approximate  value  of  the  jirovisions  he  con- 
sumes in  a  year.     What   ditl'erence   does  it 


make  if  we  know  or  not?  Just  this— that, 
with  a  thought  about  it  will  naturally  come 
the  endeavor  to  get  the  best  results  from  the 
expenditure  of  tlie  least  money.  It  is  the 
little  things  that  count  Two  a"nd  two  make 
four.  We  made  that  axiomatic  expression  to 
a  yoiing  lady,  a  few  days  ago,  in  reference  to 
certain  minor  expenditures  "  I  know  it," 
said  she,  "  but  it  don't  seem  as  if  it  did."  She 
took  the  idea  at  once.  Remembering  the 
cost  of  every  article,  we  see  the  sum  total  in 
a  diflferent  light. — New  Yorker. 


VALUABLE  KERNALS, 

TAKEX  FKOM  THE  FARMERS'  CLUB  REPORT, 
AS  PRINTED  IX  THE  XEW  YORK  WORLD. 

What  will  prevent  a  hen  from  plucking 
feathers  ? 

Hens  that  pluck  feathers  are  after  the  salt 
contained  in  the  miniature  globule  of  blood 
at  the  end  of  the  (piills;  therefore,  when  oc- 
casionally furnished  with  salt  tiiey  will  not 
pluck  feathers.  The  salt  should  be  dissolved 
in  hop  water  Jjefore  mixing  with  the  food.  A 
tablespoonful  of  salt  in  every  eight  quarts  of 
wheat,  bran  and  corn  meal,  (mixed,  four 
parts  of  the  latter  to  one  of  the  former), 
scalded  and  cooled,  given  twice  a  day,  is  a 
certain  antidote. 

How  prevent  a  dog  from  sucking  eggs  ? 
Fill  an   egg  shell  with  some  pejipery  mix- 
ture— something    that  will    burn    his  mouth, 
and  he  will  not  try  a  second  egg. 

What  is  the  difference  between  the  weevil 
and  the  midge? 

The  weevil  is  a    small  insect  that   develops 

in  the  wheat  after  it  is   gathered   and  stored, 

and  it  feeds  upon   the   ripened    kernel.     The 

[  midge  is  also  a  small    insect;  it    hatches    be- 

1  tween  the  chaff  and  the  grain  of  the  growing 

I  wheat,  and    does    the   mischief  in    the    larvie 

t  state,    before    the    kernel    passes    out    of  the 

j  milky  condition.     The  midge  is    a    Northern 

I  insect  and  the  weevil  a  Soutliern  one.    About 

the  only  remedy  ajipears  to  be  to  refrain  from 

I  sowing  those  fields   that   have   been    infested 

in  wheat  the  next  year.     Beartied  varieties  of 

!  wheat  are   less  lial)le  to    be    attacked    by  the 

i  worm  than  the  smooth  kinds. 

I       In  sending  milk  a  distance,  is  it  necessary 

j  to  have  water  in  it  to  make  it  keep? 

I      The  keeping  (pialities  of  milk   are    greatly 

I  im)irove<l  i)y  the  addition  of  water.     A  liberal 

quantity  of  water  added  to    milk  keej)s   much 

better  than    the    pure    article.     However,  the 

(piality  of  the  milk  is  damaged,  and  it   is  but 

just  that  (;onsumers  should   receive  it  pure    as 

well  as  sv.'eet      This  can   be  done    by  placing 

the    milk   cans  with    the  pure    milk  in  water, 

and  not  by  putting  water  in  the  milk. 

Why  do  bees  seal    uj)  cracks  and    openings 
in  the  hives  ? 

To  retain  the  animal  heat. 
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Upon  what  conditions  does  success  in  win- 
tering l)oes  (l(.'|)fnd? 

Perfect  (jiiiet,  proper  ventilation,  and  good 
stociva  in  tiie  full. 

Is   it    necessary  to    give  hoes    a  ligiit  when 
thev  are  wintered  in  the  coliiu-  or  house? 
No 

Is  one  niotliod  of  doing  up  lleeces  better 
than  another? 

Yes,  wool  buyers  prefer  to  have  Heece 
loose,  light  to  handle,  and  elastic;  therefoie 
fleeces  tliat  are  rolled  up,  instead  of  packed, 
are  most  desired.  The  rule  is  to  lay  the 
fleece  on  tiie  tible.  turn  in  the  head,  tail  and 
flanks,  and'  roll  it  up,  beginning  at  the  tall 
end,  tying  it  with  two  strings  to  keep  the  roll 
in  place,  and  tlien  with  one  string  across  the 
ends.  A  tleece  arranged  in  this  manner  is 
easily  handled  and  examined,  and  can  be  felt 
all  through. 

Is  there  any  better  arrangement  for  pre- 
venting the  chafing  of  the  breasts  of  horses 
than  the  usual  practice  of  pads  or  sheepskin 
under  the  collar? 

A  better  way  is  to  take  a  piece  of  thick 
smooth  leather,  cut  out  a  little  wider  than 
the  Collar  and  let  it  lie  Hal  on  the  neck  and 
shoulders  of  the  animal  This  will  remain 
in  place  on  the  neck,  while  the  collar  itself 
moves  about.  Also  wash  off  the  breasts  of 
working  horses  every  night  in  clean  water. 

The  pads  and  sheepskin  alluded  to  are  ob- 
jectionable, ecpecially  in  warm  weather  be- 
cause they  accumulate  heat  and  make  the 
breast  tender. 

Describe  the  Cotswold  breed  of  sheep? 
The  Cotswold  has  of  late  years  been  modi- 
fied by  the  crosses  of  the  Leicester  blood, 
and.  therefore,  strongly  resembles  that  breed ; 
still  it  is  coarser  and  longer  in  carcass,  with  a 
heavy  fleece,  as  lustrous,  but  not  so  fine  as  the 
Leicester.  The  head  is  larger,  and  has  a  tuft 
of  wool  on  the  forehead,  which  the  Leicester 
never  has. 

Has  science  found  any  substitute  for  rain  ? 
It  is  claimed  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
problem  of  artificial  irrigation  has  been 
solved.  One  plan  is  to  apply  calcium  chlorid, 
which  has  a  powerful  aflinity  for  moisture 
and  absorbs  a  large  cpiantity  from  the  atmos- 
phere Tiie  inventor  asserts  that  one  appli- 
cation will  produce  sufficient  moisture  for 
tiiree  days,  when  the  same  amount  of  water 
applied  in  the. ordinary  way  would  evaporate 
in  an  hour. 

A  member  m.ade  the  following  suggestions 
regarding  the  cultivation  of  cabbage.  For  a 
permanent  supply  it  should  be  kept  up  by 
regular  planting  throughout  the  season.  The 
early  varieties  can  now  be  followed  by  later 
ones. 

Which  is  the  best  season  for  planting  ever- 
greens and  fruit  trees? 

This  is  a  matter  determined  by  the  climate. 
The  general  rule  is  to  plant  in  the  fall  South, 


and  in  the  spring  North.  New  York  is  con- 
sidered the  extreme  northern  limit  for  fall 
planting.  Mucii  depends  here  upon  the  ex- 
posure, some  preferring  one  season  and  others 
another  for  the  fruit  trees  In  transi)lanting 
evergreens  the  spring  is  recommended 

When  and  how  should  Bermuda  grass  be 
started  ? 

The  ground  siiould  l)e  [irejjared  early  and 
the  grass  set  in  clumps  al)out  three  by  three 
feet.  In  two  ybars  tiiere  will  be  a  good  sod- 
Bermuda  grass  grows  best  in  the  cotton  States. 

How  often  should  lettuce  be  sown  to  keep 
up  a  constant  supply  ? 

Sow  it  about  once  a  month.  The  ])lants 
may  be  transplanted  after  a  rain  to  more  con- 
venient ])laces,  and,  at  the  same  time,  thin  out 
the  seed-bed. 

Should  bees  have  ventilation  in  wintering? 

Yes,  but  hardly  as  much  as  is  generally 
given. 

Describe  loamy  soils  ? 

Loamy  soils  contain  a  large  portion  of  de- 
cayed matter — humus  or  muck,  as  ilis  called. 
It  contains  a  variety  of  ingredients,  as  clay, 
sand  and  lime,  in  addition  to  humus.  It  is 
loose  and  friable,  easy  of  cultivation  ;  in  fact, 
a  most  desirable  land  for  all  the  purposes  of 
tillage. 

What  can  be  done  for  hens  infested  with 
lice? 

Mix  a  tablespoonful  of  flour  of  sulphur  in 
a  mash  for  ten  hens;  also,  keep  the  roosts 
and  hen  houses  clean. 

How  tell  a  first-class  bufl'  cochin  ? 

By  the  clear,  even  bufi',  without  penciling 
of  black  in  the  neck  or  bodv. 


FLOUR  DIET. 


Science  is  a  good  thing  always,  and  espe- 
cially if  it  corrob.or.ates  experience.  But  the 
following  article  from  the  New  England 
Farmer,  somewhat  shivkes  our  faith  in  physi- 
ological science.  We  have  been  eating  flour 
bread  as  our  chief  article  of  diet  for,  lo  !  these 
many  years,  perhaps  forty,  and  at  this  late 
date  a  scientific  M.  D.  tells  us  that  eating 
too  much  flour  is  the  cause,  apparently,  of  all 
the  ills  that  man  is  heir  to  It  may  be  so, 
but  we  intend  to  live  upon  fiour  bread  mostly, 
in  the  future  as  the  past,  and  as  long  as  we 
can  get  good  flour  bread,  will  throw  corn 
bread  to  the  hogs,  and,  not  dogs,  but  horses. 
We  would  not  credit  what  t!iis  writer  says  at 
all  if  he  did  not  in  the  close  of  hi.s  article 
commend  oatmeal  as  a  wholesome  article  of 
diet.  We  cannot  vouch  for  the  correctne.ss  of 
this  view,  having  never  tried  it,  but  we  be- 
lieve   it,  especially    if    he    means  red  oats, 
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ground  into  lueal,  for  we  know  red  oats  will 
improve  every  tiling,  from  a  bantam  chiciien 
to  a  Brahmin  imll,  and  wiiy  not  man  too  ? 
This  M.  D.  says  : 

Food  supports  life  l)y  beingreceived  within 
and  assimilated  by  the  animal  organism. 
Pliysiologists  asserted  more  tlian  twenty  years 
ago,  that  no  substance  affords  nutriment,  even 
though  it  contain  all  tiie  organic  elements, 
unless  it  has  all  the  natural  peculiarities  of 
orj^nic  composition,  and  contains  incorpo- 
rated with  these  elements  some,  of  those  de- 
rived incidentally  from  the  mineral  kingdom, 
such  as  sulphur,  iron,  lime,  miignesia,  phos- 
phorus and  others.  Food  being  the  source 
whence  tlie  constituent  elements  of  the  body 
aic  derived,  it  must  contain  every  element 
there  met  with,  or  fail  to  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  existence. 

The  elements  tliat  enter  into  the  composi- 
tion of  tlie  human  body  are  various.   Carbon, 
hydrogen,  oxygen    aiui    nitrogen   are  present 
ill  far  larger  quantities  tiian  any  of  the  others, 
namely:  sulphur,  phosphorus,  chlorine,  sodi 
um,  potassium,  calcium,  magnesium,  iron,  flu- 
orine, silicon,  manganese,  aluminum  and  cop- 
per ;  a   list   deserving  of  remembrance,   and  ' 
arranged  in  order  of  prevalence  and  import- 
ance, the  first  named  elements  being  essential 
to  the  human  system,  while  the  latter  are  of  l 
less  value,  '  i 

The  elementary  .substances  in  the  human 
body  are  not  all  found  in  flour.  Flour  con- 
tains SG,7  per  cent,  of  carbon,  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  compounds,  but  difl'ers  from  wheat  in 
the  amount  of  its  nitrogenous  compounds. 
Suljdiur  is  not  found  in  flour, and  phospiujrus 
but  sparingly.  In  a  thousand  barrels  of : 
wheat,  eight  and  two-tenths  barrels  would  be 
pliosphoric  acid;  in  flour  but  two  and  one- 
tenth  barrels.  Thus,  a  person  eating  flour  is  [ 
eating  food  impoverished  nearly  seventy-five 
per  cent,  of  phospiioric  acid,  his  nerve 
producing,  sustaining  and  corroborating  ele- 
ment. 

Chlorine  is  not  found  in  flour,  and  soda 
little,  if  any — a  large  withdrawal  of  that  in- 
dispensable element,  common  salt.  Potassium 
is  hardly  present,  but  wheat  contains  several 
per  cent,  of  this  element.  Wheat  contains 
more  lime  and  magnesia  than  flour,  and  some 
silica,  flour  none.  Iron,  fluorine,  manganese, 
alumnini  and  copjier  are  found  neither  in 
wheat  or  flour. 

Flour  as  food,  therefore,  contains  the  carbo- 
hydrates in  excess,  and  is  so  generally  relied 
on  as  the  staple  diet  of  civilized  mani<ind, 
that  it  is  a  duty  to  analyze  its  title  to  lire- 
eminence  as  an  aliment  at  tlie  present  day, 
and  whether  the  universal  and  exclusive  use 
of  the  article  may  not  result  in  calamity  to 
the  human  race. 

Flour  is  mostly  .starch,  containing  but  three 


elements — carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen — 
the  human  body  containing  at  least  twelve 
elemesits  besides  those  of  starch.  Dogs  fed 
exclusively  on  flour  have  died  in  forty  days  ; 
other  dogs  fed  on  wheat  thrived.  A  ship's 
crew  on  a  long  voyage,  obliged  to  live  on  flour 
exclusively  for  some  time,  suffered  disastrous 
I  consequences.  Indians  fed  on  flour  and 
sugar — which  is  much  the  same  as  starch — 
rajiidly  deteriorate.  Hens  fed  on  starch  fail 
to  liave  good  eggs.  Hogs  fed  on  flour  mill 
;  sweepings  give  unmerchantable  pork-     Flour 

aflects  tlie  structure  and  tissues  of  the  flesii. 

i      For   some    time    physiologists    refused    to 

\  believe   in   the  production  of  fat  from  starch, 

but    it    was   decisively    proved    bv  fat  found 

in  the  larvpe  of  the  gadfly,   born  and    fed  in 

the  cavity  of  the  gallnut,  where  the  only  food 

i  was  starcli. 

The  ultimate  cliemical  composition  of 
starch  and  fat  is  near  allied  and  both  are 
I  easily  interchangeable  in  the  animal  economy. 
Fat  can  be  produced  from  starch  and  sugar 
j  in  the  human  body.  Beeswax  is  a  true  fat 
!  formed  from  honey.  Animals  fed  abundantly 
on  grain,  and  suffering  from  deficiency  of 
oxygen,  become  rapidly  loaded  with  fat 
Geese,  [irevented  from  moving  and  crammed 
with  maize  or  wheat,  have  enlarged  livers  so 
charged  with  fat  as  to  become  unfit  for  proper 
functions.  Stall-fed  cattle  are  much  fatter  than 
those  that  travel  far  in  search  of  food,  and 
wild  animals  are  lean.  Starch  in  the  human 
body  is  changed  into  sugar,  becomes  soluble 
and  is  absorbed  into  the  portal  circulation, 
enters  tlie  liver,  and  thence,  by  fermentation 
or  otherwise,  is  changed  to  fat.  The  hydro- 
gen gas  given  off  is  oxydized  into  water  in 
the  body.  Fatty  acids  being  derived  from 
sugar,  by  fermentation,  and  sugar  being 
formed  from  starch  in  digestion,  a  diet  con- 
taining starch  in  excess,  with  a  minimum  of 
mineral  ingredients,  will  tend  to  produce 
diseases  depending  on  tlie  tissues  surrounded, 
infiltrated  and  rejilaced  by  fat  and  fat  acids, 
particularly  when  the  eater  leads  an  easy  and 
sedentary  life. 

Flour  causes  decayed  teetli.  The  preva- 
lence of  decayed  teeth  among  flour-eating 
people  is  humiliating  to  modern  civilization. 
It  exists  to  an  alarming  extent  among  chif- 
dret',  hardly  one  of  whom,  over  five  years  of 
age,  when  subjected  to  examination,  is  t"ound 
with  perfectly  healthy  teeth.  Savage  races 
are  noted  for  the  perfection  of  their  teeth. 
Dentists  seemed  to  hold  tli.it  destruction  of 
enamel  involved  the  loss  of  the  tooth.  Phy- 
siologists attributed  the  preservation  of  ne- 
groes' teeth  to  their  abstinence  from  hot 
(Irinks.  The  Krumas  hack  their  teeth  with 
knives  or  rough  iron,  and  the  sharpening, 
instead  of  producing  caries,  acts  as  a  preser- 
vative by  facilitating  the  laniary  process. 
The  East  African  will  devour  his  agali  when 
the  temperature  would  scald  the  hand.    Both 
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racos  have  pearly  teeth,  except  wliere  lime 
anil  tobacco  is  chewed.  Amuns  tlie  North 
Auiericaii  Indians  a  decayed  tooth  is  rarely 
seen.  Their  diet  is  chieHy  animal  food 
Civilized  races,  with  all  the  advantatjes  of  a 
reijnlar  snpply  of  food,  comfortable  abodes, 
and  the  stiniiilns  of  high  mental  ciiltnre,  are 
less  favored  tiiaii  the  savages  in  this  impor- 
tant res{)ect.  Their  staple  food  lacks  the 
mineral  elements  needful  to  make  teeth. 
Flour  has  little  lime  and  phosphorus.  Cur- 
tail anything  three-fourths  and  you  have 
the  ratio  of  withdrawal  in  the  above  in- 
stances. Teeth  are  known  to  improve  on 
proper  diet. 

Flour  may  be  a  cause  of  the  present  general 
prevalence  of  premature  grey  hair  and  baUi- 
ness,  owing  to  the  want  of  sul|)hur.  an  essen- 
tial ingredient  of  hair,  and  natural  baldness 
being  uncommon  among  savages  and  non- 
flour-eating  people.  The  bristles  from  pigs 
fed  on  flour  products  are  valuele.s.s  to  brush- 
makers.  Cattle,  in  the  season  of  shedding 
their  hair,  require  more  salt  than  ordinary, 
and  those  fed  on  sufficient  .salt  have  handsome 
liair  and  glossy  skin,  showing  the  evident 
intinence  of  a  mineral  ingredient  In  flour 
there  is  a  large  witiidrawal  of  the  basic  ele- 
ment of  salt  and  hair  fed  on  food  so  defi- 
cient in  formative  force  and  mineral  ingre- 
dients as  flour,  must  suffer  serious  loss  of 
vitality. 

Flour    may  be  a  cause  of  the  prevalence  of 
weak  eyes.      What    may    proniote  decay  or 
weakness  of  the  teeth, 'may  do  the  same   for  i 
the  eyes.     A   saturated    sohition  of  sugar  in  i 
water  injected  under  the  skin    of  a   frog  or 
guinea  pig  will  soon  produce  cataract  in  both  j 
eyes.       Cataract    is    a    degeneration    of   the  i 
fibres  of  the  crystalline  lens.     My   own  re-  I 
searches    show    that    it    is    sometimes    fatty. 
Sugar  is  not  so  innocent  a  substance  as   ordi- 
narily imagined      Starch  becomes  sugar  be- 
fore it  gets    into  the    circulation,   and    must 
stix)ngly   influence  the  physical   condition  of 
the   occular    tissues.      Ulcerated   eyes  occur 
largely  among  nations  that  feed  exclusively 
on  rice,  and  rice  has  twice  the  ash  of  flour. 
Dogs  fed  exclusively  on  sugar  have  ulcerated 
comas,  and  final  evacuation  of  the  humors  of 
the  eye  before  starvation  on  sugar.      Affec- 
tions of  the  eye  are  commonly  met  among  the 
ill-fed  and  pauper  walks  of  life- 

Nearsightedness  among  youth,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  childreti  in 
our  .schools,  is  found  to  exist,  according  to  the 
researches  of  recent  oculists. 

The  u.se  of  flour  has  changed  the  type  of 
disease  from  strong  (sthenic)  to  weak  (as- 
theiiic).  a  change  consisting  in  diseases  as- 
suming that  prostrating  type  which  requires 
stimulating  and  supi)orting  treatment.  Dis- 
eases formerly  requiring  reducing  treatment 
cannot  bear  now  the  same  measures  without 
serious  depression. 


The  relations  of  flour  diet  to  a  weakeneil 
condition  of  system  render  diseases  of  a  low, 
inactive  character  more  readily  prevalent. 
If  farmers  used  one-quarter  of  the  fertilizei-s 
deemed  necessary,  what  sort  of  vegetation 
would  they  have?  Measures  of  a  supporting 
character  would  Iiave  to  be  adopted,  or  the 
plants  would  not  stand  up  of  themselves. 
Let  mankind  feed  on  food,  year  after  year, 
which  contains  one-fourth  only  of  the  normal 
mineral  ingredients  they  require,  and  a  change 
in  the  general  character  of  their  bodies  caimot 
but  be  expected. 

IIow  small  a  portion  of  animal  food  enters 
into  the  diet  of  common  people,  we  dare  not 
say.  y'robably  little  enough-  It  is  fortunate 
we  do  have  other  food,  for  if  conlined  to 
flour  alone,  we  should  probably  die  like  the 
animals  already  spoken  of.  People,  to  main- 
tain their  physical  vigor,  should  eat  unbolted 
wheat,  corn,  rye,  barley,  and  oatmeal,  the 
whole  grains,  which  contain  the  normal 
amount  of  mineral  Lngredients  intended  by 
nature  for  their  sustenance. 


SUMMER  VEGETABLES. 

HOW  TO   COOK   TIIEM. 

In  cooking  vegetables  use  what  the  Yankee 
housekeeper  calls  '' jedgment."  Half  the 
vegetables  cooked  are  spoiled  by  being  just 
half  done.  Hard  potatoes,  stringy  squash, 
woodeny  beets,  and  tough  onions  exasperate 
anyliody  wlio  cares  for  good  food.  These 
most  delicious  foods  are  utterly  detestable  if 
not  thoroughly  done,  yet  people  go  on  eating 
them  indefinitely,  unconscious  apparently 
that  they  can  be  made  to  taste  any  better 

Potatoes  of  average  size  should  be  boiled 
fully  half  an  hour.  If  they  are  to  be  mashed, 
pour  off"  the  water  and  set  the  kettle  back 
upon  the  range,  with  the  lid  half  on,  until  the 
moisture  has  evaporated  and  the  potatoes 
have  grown  dry  and  mealy.  Then  if  you 
have  a  large  quantity,  mash  them  with  a  po- 
tatoe-pestle;  if  only  a  few,  beat  them  up 
with  a  stout  iron  or  plated  spoon.  Add  salt, 
butter,  and  enough  milk  or  cream  to  make 
them  rich  and  smooth.  Be  sure  to  beat  them 
sufficiently  to  make  them  snowy  white  and 
light.  Nearly  all  cooks  know  theoretically 
that  this  is  the  right  way  to  cook  mashed 
potato,  but  how  many  dish  up  the  delicious 
mixture  that  this  method  thoroughly  followed 
insures?  The  chief  fault  with  most  of  them 
is  that  the  potatoes  are  not  allowed  to  dry 
entirely  before  they  are  mashed.  If  after 
dinner  there  is  a  quantity  of  mashed  potato 
left,  pack  it  tightly  in  a  shallow  dish,  and  at 
breakfast  time  cut  ft  in  moderately  thick 
slices,  and  brown  them  delicately  with  a  lit- 
tle butter  in  a  pan.  Potato  warmed  over  in 
this  way  is  exceedingly  good  with  boiled  fresh 
fish.     Boiled   in   their  jackets,   these  vegeta- 


C.  D.  FINDLAY  &  CO.,  PROPRIETORS. 


"  ECLIPSE "  SCREW  COTTON  PRESS, 

PATKNTED  Feb.  23d,  1871,  and  Apiil  -iSth,  1874. 

Renewed  Strength  and  New  Improvements!  Our  Patent  Conical  Rollers,  that  cannot 
crush  or  wear  untrue,  now  used  instead  of  the  round  ball. 

THE  GREAT  ECLIPSE  PRESS,  wherever  operated,  excels  all  others  in  speed,  light 
draught  and  general  convenience.  A  GRAND  GOLD  MEDAL  was  awarded  the  "Eclipse" 
at  the  Georgia  State  Fair,  at  Macon,  in  1873,  over  all  others.  Three  men  or  one  light  mulo 
paciis  500  to  700  pounds  in  from  two  to  two-and-a-half  minutes,  by  twelve  rounds  of  revo- 
lutions of  Levers.     Compare  this  with  the  speed  and  draught  of  others. 

THE  FINDLAY-NISBET  PRESS— Wrought  Iron  Pin,  ten  feet  long  and  four  inches 
in  diameter,  supplied  with  our  Patent  Conical  Rollers. 

FINDLAY  POWER  PRESS— By  Steam  or  Water  Power.     Very  superior. 

Presses  or  Irons  promptly  furnished  for  Hand  Power,  in  Lint-room,  Horse  Power,  Steam 
or  Water  Power. 

Purchasers  can  be  furnished  with  Press  complete,  (including  the  Iron  Frames,  and  all 
wood  work,  except  levers,)  or  the  irons  complete,  (including  iron  frame,  and  all  bolts  for 
wood  work,)  or  simply  the  Screw   Pin,  Nut,  Sleeve,  Balls  and  Lever  Cap. 

Send  for  Circular  containing  price  and  testimonials. 

c.  ID.  :B'xi<riDx^A.izr  sc  co., 

MACON,  GA. 
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C.  D.  FINDLAY  &  CO.,  PROPRIETORS. 

FINDLAY'S 

Improved  Power  Press ! 

FOR  STEAM  OR  WATER  POWER. 


FINDLAY'S  IMPROVED  PO  i^ER   PRESS, 

For  steam  or  water  powfir,  possesses  rare  advantages  and  conveniences.  Screw  Pin  is  ten 
feet  long ;  Gearing  heavy  and  strong,  and  instead  of  the  doubtful  and  dangerous  "clutch  " 
arrangement,  tight  and  loose  pulleys  with  "  shipper"  are  used,  thus  insuring  Safety,  Cer- 
tainty, and  promptness  of  action.  This  Press  will  be  supplied  with  our  new  patent  Conical 
Rollers,  a  most  valuable  improvement,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  "end  thrust,"  and 
very  materially  lessening  friction. 

This  Press  was  also  Triumphant  at  last  State  Fair. 
MACOy,    GA. 

SEND  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULAR  AND  PRICE  LISTS  AND  TESTIMONIALS. 


'MME     lltl     Willii 

C.  D.    FINDUAY  &  CO.,  PROPRIETORS. 

"Hero"  Vertical  Engine  &  Boiler. 

DesigDed  and  Built  Expressly  for  Driving  Ootton  Gias. 
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A  want  long  unsupplied,  viz  :  An  engine  and  boiler  both  efficient  and  durable,  economical 
in  fuel  as  well  us  in  space  occupied,  and  a  thorough,  serviceable  and  well  constructed  engine 
and  boiler  at  a  very  low  price.  While  we  have  studied  to  arrange  both  engine  and  boiler 
in  such  simple  and  compact  form,  great  c«re  has  been  exercised  in  the  proporliou  and 
strength  of  each  and  every  part  thereof.  The  boilers  are  made  from  the  best  material,  and 
and  subjected  to  a  lest  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  pressure  to  the  square  inch,  besides 
a  careful  and  satisfactory  steam  trial  with  the  engine  erected  thereon.  Our  new  style  of 
base  or  foundation  for  the  boiler  is  perfectly  secure  and  tight,  making  it  as  safe  as  an  ordi- 
nary stove.  Possessing  these  and  other  advantages,  it  will  be  found  desirable  to  all  requiring 
steam  power  of  such  description  and  size.  The  following  table  of  dimensions  we  present  to 
the  public,  satisfied  that  they  will  bear  cnmparison  with  any  oliered : 

'Warranted  superior  in  construction  and  finish  to  any  engine  of  its  class  made. 
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Prices  include  Engine  and  Boiler,  complete,  with  improved  Governor,  Safety  Valve,  Pump, 
"Water  and  Steam  Gauges,  etc.     Send  for  Circular. 


0.  D.  FINDLAY  &  CO.,  Macon,  Ga. 


M -A.  c:?  o  isr,    cSr^flL. 

(PATJEIVT  APPI/iE»  POR.i 


NEVER  CHOKES  OR  BREAKS  THE  ROLL. 

GINS  FAST,  PI(  KS  THE  SEED  CLEAN,  AND  MAKES  FINE  LINT, 

OUR  MACHINERY  is  entirely  new,  and  of  the  latest  and  most  approved  kind.  Our 
workmen  nve  first-class  practical  Gin  tnakers,  our  Lumber  thorouglily  seasoned,  every  pulley 
turned  and  accurately  balanced,  and  the  entire  Gin 

JPEK,fc"E:CT    IIN     IJVJERY    I»A.Ft'ri<   XJL,A-H. 

THE  BREAST  is  so  arranged  as  to  almost  entirely'  suparate  the  motes  and  trash  from  the 
lint,  and  the  lint  is  so  well  opened  by  'he  brush  before  passing  into  the  lint  room,  as  to 
greatly  enhance  its  value  in  the  market. 

THE  SAWS  are  all  made  in  our  own  establishment,  from  the  very  best  imported  steel, 
and  we  can  furnish  them  9-inch  or  10-inch  diameter,  as  the  planter  may  prefer. 

EVERY  GIN  IS  THOROUGHLY  TESTED  BEFORE  LEAVING  OUR  WORKS. 

The  "I.  X.  L."  has  grown  rapidly  in  public  favor  since  its  introduction,  and  we  have 
recently  added  important  and  valuable  improvenients,  making  it  the  most  perfect  Cotton  Gin 
ever  offered  for  sale.     FEEDERS  furnished  on  application. 

COTTON  GINS  REPAIRED  in  best  possible  manner,  and  at  reasonable  rates. 

A.-L^-La    wo  Kit    l-^UlLil^Y    GUA-KA-NTEfcTO. 

Send  for  Circular  containing  testimonials  and  price. 

C.  S.  &  G.  W.  FINDLAY. 

Uniontown,  Ala.,  October  2,  1875. 
The  40-saw  I.  S.  L.  bought  of  you  is   everything  a   planter   needs  in  a  Gin  of  that  size, 
and  I  am  convinced  it  will  do  all  a  40-Saw  Gin  can  do  in  speed  or  quality  of  sample. 

Respectfully,  GEO.    W.   POLLARD,  Jr. 

Greknville,  S.  C. 
The  45Saw  I.  X.  L.  Gin   bought  of  you  is  the  best   Gin  that  has  ever  been  run  in  this 
country,  and  excels  any  Gin  I  ever  saw  for  ginning  fast,  cleaning  the  seed,  and  making  good 
sample.     It  will  be  the  cause  of  your  selling  more.  W.  R.  PEARSON. 

.  Montezuma,  Ga.,  January  20,  1876. 
I  am  well  pleased  with  the  60-saw  I.  X.  L.  Gin  purchased  of  you  last  fall.  I  have  been  using 
Gins  for  thirty-five  years,  and  can  safely  say  that  I  have  never  seen  or  used  a  better  one 
than  the  I.  X.  L.  I  gin  for  the  public,  and  all  my  customers  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  lint.  I  ginned  over  two  hundred  bales,  and  most  of  it  turned 
out  one  pound  of  lint  to  three  pounds  of  seed  cottoo,  and  the  sample  was  as  good  as  any  in 
ihe  market.  In  fact,  1  sold  to  the  most  particular  buyers  in  our  town.  My  cotton  always 
brought  the  highest  price,  and  I  have  never  heard  one  word  of  complaint.  I  consider  the 
Gin  perfect,  and  if  I  wanted  another  would  buy  the  I.  X.  L. 

Yours,  etc.,  NATHAN  M.  MASSEY. 


PENNSYLVANIA  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS,  YORK,  PA. 
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PATENT  THRESHERS  AND  CLEANERS, 

THIE    BEST    IIsT    XJSE. 
Warranted  superior  to  any  other  in  durability,  lightness  of  draft,  simplici- 
t}',  perlect  operation,  and  mechanical  construction.     They  give  perfect  satis- 
faction wherever  used.     One  Belt  drives  all  the  parts.     For  geared  naachines 
a  Steel  Pinion  is  used. 


Tlu  FARQIHAR  SEPARATOR 

'iTFARQUIiR 

York,  Pa. 


>@    TTutei  no  Grain.  ^NU/  Oae  Belt  »m\j. 

Farquhar's  Separator. 


Triple-Gear  Horse  Power. 


HORSE  POWERS  OF  ALL  KIWDS  FOR  THRESHING  AND  GINNING. 


STEAM   EITGZ2TES, 

Threshin<^,    Ginning,   Sawing,    Grinding,   ^-c.    Mounted 
and  Umnounted,  Portable  and  Stationa^ry . 

MOUNTED   ENGINES 

Have  first-class  iron  axle  wagon,  with 
tongue,  neck,  yoke,  and  double  trees,  made 
of  the  best  material  and  by  the  most  skilled 
workmen.  Wrist  pins,  valve  and  piston 
rods  arc  of  steel,  other  parts  of  best  wrought 
^  and  cast  iron 

No  ribk  from  fire. 

« 

No  expense  for  repairs. 

Engines  or  Vertical  Tubular  Boilers  are  light,  convenient,  easily  managed, 
and  if  not  quite  so  strong  and  durable  as  the  above,  they  are  much  cheaper. 
Full  directions  for  starting  accompany  every  Engine. 


PENNSYLVANIA  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS,  YORK,  PA. 
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These  Threshers  are  carefully  made  of  the  best  material,  and  are  very 
popular.  Making  them  in  large  quantities,  I  am  able  to  put  them  at  very 
low  prices. 

AGRICULTURAL  STEELS  AND  IRONS,  and  Plow  Material,  Cotton 
Sweeps  and  Scrapers,  Shovel  Plow  Blades,  Cultivator  Teeth,  Turn  Shovels, 
Scooters,  Bull  Tongues,  Plow  Woods,  Bolts  and  Clevises,  and  Iron  and  Steel 
Work  generally. 

4^    0 


S^  All  STEEL  GOODS  are   HARDENED,  POLISHED,  and  Warranted 


A  full  Illustrated  Catalogue,  with  prices  and  description  of  a  great  variety 
of  Agricultural  Tools  and  Machinery,  sent  on  application. 

A.  B.  FAB.Q'U'IIiill,  Proprietor, 


YOI^IC,  1=^- 


LIF[  Hi  HULl  JPI1I1NC[  COMPIlNf 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

AVTHORJZED  CAPITAL $4:300,000. 

OF  WHICH  $100,000  10  BE  OWNED  IN  EACH  DEPARTMENT. 
Each  Policy  Holder  is  entitled  to  a  vole  in  tbe  management  of  the  Company. 

PA^RE^iSTT    OFFICE,  MOBTLHl,    A^LA. 

CAPITAL  STOCK $100,000 

F.  E.  DAVIDSON.  President. 

M.  G.  HUDSON,  Vice-President. 

E.  W.  FORT,  Secretary. 

W.  G.    ENGLA.ND,  Ge«)eral  Superintendent  of  Agencies. 

ALABAMA.    DEPARTMENT, 

MONTGOMERY,  ALA. 
CAPITAL  STOCK $100,000 

Hon.  N.  N.  CLEMENTS,  Presidrnt. 
Hon.  DAVID  CLOPTON,  Vice-President. 
W.  L.  CHAMBERS,  Secretary. 
STONE  &  CLOPTON,  Attorneys. 

m:ississifpi  id ep»aktment, 

MERIDIAN,    MISS. 
CAPITAL  STOCK $100,000 

J.  Vk'.  BECK,  President. 

JNO.  H.  GARY,  Vice-President. 

L.  A.  DUNCAN,  Secretary. 

GEORaiA    DEPARTMENT, 

ROME,    G  A  . 

CAPITAL    STOCK $100,000 

C.  G.  SAMUEL,  President. 
ALFRED  SHORTER,  Vice-President. 
K.  J.  GWALTNEY",  Secretary. 

TEXAS    DEPARTMENT, 

AUSTIN,    TEXAS. 

CAPITAL    STOCK $100,000 

GEO.   B.  ZIMPLEMAN,  President. 
N.  G.  SHELLEY,  Vice-President. 
A.  J.  JERNIGAN,  Secretary. 

south:  c  aze^oHjIi^^a.  iDE:PA.:E?>T:M:EisrT. 

COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 

CAPITAL    STOCK $  tOO,000 

THOMAS  B.  JETER,  President. 
THOS.  A.  McCPvEERY,  Vice-President. 
H.  P.  GREEN,  Secretary. 

McMASTER  &   LECONTE.  JNO.   U.   EVINS,  Attorneys. 
SECURITY,  ECONOMY,  LIBERALITY,  are  the  leading  principles  of  this  Conapany. 
All  approved  forms  of  Life  and  Endowment  Policies  issued.     Also,  Term  Policies  of  one, 
three,  five  or  seven  years.  * 

All  Life  Policies  non-forfeiting,  after  two  annual  payments,  when  the  insured  will  be  en- 
titled to  a  paid  up  policy,  or  cash  surrender  value  thereof. 

Dividends  may  bo  used  to  protect  policies  ayjainst  lap.-^inc;,  in  case  of  failure  to  pay  premi- 
ums. This,  with  the  non-forfeiting  and  cash-surrendor  features,  are  sufficient  to  make  this 
Company  popular  among  thinking  men.     GOOD  A(iENTS  WANTED. 

B.  J.  CURRY,  of  Huntsville.  Ala., 

GENERAL  AGENT. 


FLORIST'S  SUPPLIES. 

Catalogues   sent   tm    receipt    of  o-ceiit  stamp 
and  business  card. 

AUGUST  KUI.K.£:R  Si  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  899.  32  Reade  St.,  New  York. 


To    tlie  Workinff  •  lasx.— We  can  furnisli  you 
employment  at  whicli  you  can  make,  very  larjje  pay, 
in  j'ourown  localities,  without  beins  away  from  home 
over  night.    Agents  wanted  in  every  town  and  coun- 
ty to  take  subscribers:  for  the  Centennial  Record,  the 
largest  pnblicatic)U  in  the  United  States -Hi  pages,  64 
columns;  Ele>;anily  Illustrate  ( ;  Terms  only  IS  per 
year.     The  record  is  devoted  to  whatever  Is  of  inter- 
est connected  with  the  I  entennial  year.    The  Great 
Exhibition  at  Philadelphia  is  fully  illustrated  in  de- 
tail.   Everybody    wants   it      I'he    whole  people  feel  j 
great  interest  in  their  Country's  Centennial    Birth-  i 
day,  and  want  to  know  ad  about  it.     An  elegant  pa-  * 
triotic  crayon  drawing  premium  pieiure  is  presented 
free  to  each  subscriber.     It  is  entitled,     ''In  the  re-  : 
membrai.ce  of  the   One  hundredth   Anniversary  of  ' 
the  Independence  of  the  United  States.''     Size,  23  by  I 
30  inches.     Any  one  can  become  a  successful  agent, 
for  but  show  thf  paper  and  picture  and  hundreds  of 
subscribers  are  easily  obtained  everywhere.    There 
is  no  business  tnat  will  pay  like  this  at  present.     We 
havo  many  agents  who  are  making   as  high   as  S20 
per  day  and  upwards.     Now  is  the  time  :  don't  delay. 
Remember   it   costs  nothing  to   give  the  business  a 
trial.    Send  for  our  circulars,  terms,  and  sample  copy 
of  paper,  which  are  sent  free  to  all  who  apply  ;  do  it 
to-day.    Complete  outfit  free  to  those  who  decide  to 
engage.    Farmers  and  Mechanics,  and  their  sons  and  ; 
daughters  make  the  very  best  of  agents.    Address 
TEE  CENTENNIAL  RECORD,  Portland  Maine.  1 


Farmers  desiring  Pure  Red  Oats  would  do  well  to 
apply  to  the  subscriber  before  buying  elsewhere. 

D.  -WYATT  AIKEN, 

COKESBCRY,  So.    CA. 


THE  TRIUMPH  TRUSS  CO;, 

IVo.   33*    Bowery,  New    York, 

TO  WHOM  WAS  AWARDED  THK 

PREMIUM     MEDAL 

FOR  THE 

Best  Elastic  Truss  &  Supporter, 

At  the  great  American  Institute  Kair, 

(SESSION  1875.) 
CURK    RUPTUEE   IN    FROM    30    TO    90    DaYS,    AND   OFFER 

$1,0U0  FOR  A  Case  thev  Cannot  Cure. 

They  employ  a  first-class  Lady  Surgeon.  Terms 
moderate.  Cures  (guaranteed.  !  he  usual  discounts 
to  Patrons  of  Husbandry.  Examinations  Free.  Or- 
ders filled  by  mail.  Send  10  cents  for  L>escriptive 
Book,  to  Dr.  C.  W.  H.BURNUAM, 

General  Superintendent. 

THE    FAMILY   VISITOR. 

A  LARGE  semi-monthly  Literary  and  Family  paper, 
-^containing  28  colums  of  the  choicest  Miscellaneous 
matter,  including  ORIGINAL  SERIAL  STORIES  by 
the  best  writers;  Historical  and  Biographical  Sketches, 
written  e.xpressly  for  its  columns;  A  gricultural  matter 
from  practical  pens  ;  Sabbath  and  Children's  Read- 
ing, by  competent  writers  ;  Humorous  reading  and 
excerpts  from  the  current  literature  of  the  day.  No 
advertisements,  nor  matter  of  either  a  local  or  politi- 
cal character.  Neatly  printed  on  fine  white  paper. 
Reading  new  and  fresh,  adapted  to  all  tastes  and  all 
sections  of  the  country. 

Tekms. — Single  subscriptions,  SI. 50  per  annum,  in 
advance  :  in  clubs  of  five  or  more,  81.25  per  year,  and 
a  valuable  Premium,  worth  from  SI  00  to  885.00  de- 
pending upon  the  namber  ofsubscribers,  to  the  mak- 
er of  the  club.  Specimen  copies  and  full  particulars 
of  our  liberal  terms  to  agents  and  club  makers  sent 
on  application.    .Address 

L.  M.  GRIST,  Publisher, 
Yorkville,  S.  C. 
49'The  Family  Visitor  and  the  Rural  Carolinian  will 
be  furnished  one  year  for  $2.60. 


Business  Men  want  to  advertise  in  a  paper  READ  BY  THE  GREATEST  NUMBER  of  people,  in  order  to  make  it  paji 


«®"  And  is  the  ONLY  ONE  in  Georgia  !    And  is  READ  largely  by  Merchants  and  Farmers^ 


E.  N.  FRESHMAIT  L  BEOS., 

Advertising  Agents, 
190  W.  Fourth  St.,  CINCINNATI,  0., 

Are  authorized  to  contract  for  advertis- 
ing in  this  paper. 

Estimates  furnishtd  free.  Send  for  a  Circular 

ROANOKE    COLLEGE, 

SALEM,  VIRGINIA. 

Nest  Sesision  begins  September  tith.  Collegiate 
and  Preparatory  courses.  Unsurpassed  Location, 
Healthy  Mountain  Climate.  Moral  Communitj%  Mod- 
erate Expenses.  From  S16(i  to  $240  for  ten  months 
(including  board,  tuition,  &c.,  &c.)  College  quite 
prosperous.  Students  from  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. For  Catalogues,  &c  ,  address  Secretary  of  Fac- 
ulty, Roanoke  College.  Salem,  Va. 

RED  OATS 

Genuine  Rust  Proof  Red  Oats  for  sale  at 
75  cents,  saclis  5  cents — 80  cents  per  bushel. 
Barley,  $1.50;  Clarke  Wheat,  $1.50. 
Cash  orders  promptly  filled. 
Reference,  COL.    D.   WYATT    AIKEN, 
Cokesbury,  S.  C. 

W.  L.  ANDERSON, 
Ninety  Six,  Abbeville  Co.,  S.  C. 


Biatchley's  Stan. lard  Cucumber  and  Grafton  Co.'s  Pumps,  with 
copper  linings.old  and  new  sivlcs,  and  all  valuable  iiuprovementa. 
Mnnufactnring  facilities  (jreatlr  increased ;  slock  and  assortment 
LARGE, prices  SMALL.  Visitors,  Dealersand  theTradees- 
pecially,  arecordiallT  invited. when  in  town  to  the  big  F.xhibitlon. 
to  call  and  see  m<  nr  «"nd  for  eni.'ilncue.  with  prices  and  terms. 

C.  G,  BLATCHLEY,  Manufr,  506  Commerce  St.,Phila. 
These  Pumps  can  be  seen  at  Centennial  Exhib.. 
Agricult.  Hall,  Cor.  Aisles  9  and  N,  Column  Letter  O. 
i  No.  10. 


0£B.oe    of  X"C"3VE.    M.    I^MCISS    «fts    C3C3». 
COMMI^SIOIV     ^OEIVCY,     MISSOURI     STA.TE    GRAISTGE, 

[BoiTiDEiD   i]<r  sum:   of  sioo,ooo-i 


MANUFACTURERS    OF 


Proprietors  of  the  Popular  Brands  of  Flour 
CERES,  HUSBANDMAN 


FLORA, 


POMONA, 

MATRON, 


HARVESTER, 
CULTIVATOR 
LABORER, 


^_  _  ._ GATE-KEEPER. 

Our  experience  of  three  years  in  tilling  orders  enables  us  to  supply  PORK,  BACON,    DRY  SALT 
MEAT,  LARD,  CORN,  OaTS.  &c.  *c.,  at  the  lowest  obtainable  rates  in  St.  Louis. 

Send  for  Circulars  and  Price  Lists.  Address,  WAI.     M.    PRICE:    «fc    CO., 

14  South  Commercial  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


€OL.   JOHN  P.  THOMAS,   Supt., 

ASSISTED  BY  A  FULL  CORPS  OF  ACCOMPLISHED   PROFESSORS. 

Fully  Organized  and  Equipped. 

A  Military  College,  with  an  Auxiliary  Preparatory  Departnaent. 

For  Circulars,  giving  full  information  as  to  Studies,  Rates,  and  General  Plan,  apply  to 
the  Superintendent. 

Next  Session  begins  September  15th,  1876. 


WANDO  FERTILIZER 

ACID  PHOSPHATE. 


WANDO    FERTILIZER. 

CASH. — Forty-Six  Dollars  per  Ton. 
TIME.— Fifty-Two  Dollars  per  Ton. 

WANDO  ACID  PHOSPHATE. 

CASH.— Thirty  Dollars  per  Ton. 
TIME.— Thirty-Five  Dollars  per  Ton 

Each,  without  draj^age,  in  lots  of  any  size,  delivered  at  the 
depot  of  South  Carolina  and  N.  E.  Railroads,  and  to  any  of  the 
wharves  on  eastern  side  of  City. 

Parties  wishing  to  pay  in  Cotton,  can  do  so  at  the  following 
prices  : 

WANDO    FERTILIZER. 

.,  Sixty-Five  Dollars  per  ton,  payable  in  Middling 
Cotton,  at  15  cents,  1st  November,  1876. 

WANDO  ACID  PHOSPHATE. 

Forty-Five  Dollars  per  ton,  payable  in  Middling 
Cotton,  at  16  cents,  1st  November,  1876. 

Cotton  to  be  delivered  to  Agents,  or  to  nearest  Railroad  Depot, 
as  may  be  agreed  upon. 

For  sale  by  our  Agents  in  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and 
Georgia,  and  by  the  undersigned. 

WITTE  BROTHERS, 

General  Agents  Wando  Mining  and  Manufacturing  Co., 

CHI^I^ILiESTOISr,    S.    O. 


^ik.  TC  JBD  ^m. :»- 'M^  a:  c; 

PHOSPHATE  COMPANY, 

OF  CHARLESTON,  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

F.  S.  RODGERS,  Treasurer.      \      F.  J.  PELZER,  PresH. 

niRECTORS. 

WM.  LEBBY,  WM.  P.  HALL, 

L.  D.  DeSAUSSURE,  B.  G.  PINCKNEY 


ATLANTIC  PHOSPHATE  §44  per  ton  cash,  or  $50  per  ton,  payable  1st  November, 
1876,  or  $65  per  ton,  payable  in  Cotton  at  fifteen  cents  per  pound  for  Charleston  Middling 
and  grades  above  Cotton  to  be  delivered  prior  to  Ist  November,  1876,  at  the  nearest  rail- 
road depot. 

ACID  PHOSPHATE,  $28  per  ton,  cash,  or  $33  per  ton,  payable  1st  November,  1876,  or 
$45  per  ton,  payable  in  Cotton  at  fifteen  cents  per  pound  for  Charleston  Middling,  and  grades 
above ;  Cotton  to  be  delivered  prior  to  Ist  November,  1876,  at  the  nearest  railroad  depot. 

PELZER,  RODOERS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 


FORTHE  HOUSE 

The  AulMiun  No.  of  Tick's  Floral  G«icle, 

Containing  def^criptions  of  Hyacinths,  'Pulips,  Lilies, 
and  all  Bulbs  and  Seeds  for  Fall  Planting  in  the 
Garden,  and  for  Winter  Flowers  in  the  House— just 
published,  and  sent  free  to  all.    Addre.'^s 

JA9IES  VICK.,  RocUester,  N.  Y. 


Patroas'  &  Soyereips'  Pnlilisliing  Co, 

89  Liberty  St.,   N.  Y. 
( noNOKD  IN  S50,000  TO  Patrons  &  Sovereigns.) 
Furnish  all  kinds  of  Books,  Periodicals,  Music  and 
Pictures  to  Patrons  and  Sovereigns  at  a  Discount. 

Send  for  Clasaifled  Litt. 


S.  M.  PETTENGILL  &  CO., 

KewsDaner  AdvertisiDg  AEents, 

37  PARK  KOVV.NEW  YORK  CITY. 


To  have  your  Breakfast,  Dinner,  and  Supper  well  cooked,  is  essential  to 
family  happine.ss — to  have  it  done  properly,  housekeepers  should  know  how 
it  ought  to  be  done — to  learn  this  most  easily,  procure  and  read 


THE  CAROLINA    HOUSEV/IFE, 

By     Miss     RUTLEDGE. 

This  Book  is,  as  its  name  indicates,  intended  for  the  Carolina  Housewife 
and  contains  valuable  receipts  for  cooking  the  articles  of  Food  which  are  in 
use  by  the  people  of  Carolina.  A  new  edition  has  been  issued,  and  is  offered 
at  SI,  per  mail,  postage  prepaid.  Housekeepers,  think  of  the  comfort  and 
happiness  which  this  small  investment  will  give.  Your  husband  will  be  all 
smiles  at  the  nice  dishes  you  place  before  him ;  and  your  children  hearty  and 
happy,  because  of  the  wholesome  food  which  you  have  learned  to  cook  from 
the  pages  of  the  "  Carolina  Housewife."     Is  not  this  worth  one  dollar? 

PUBLISHED  AND  SOLD  BY 


mWf  mw&mi 


CHARLESTON,  S.  C. 


GBEAT  SOOTHEl  FBEIGHT « PASSENGER  LINE 

VIA 

CHi^RLESTON,  S.  C, 

TO  AND  FROM 

BALTIMORE,  PHILADELPHIA,  NEW  YORK,  BOSTON 

AND  ALL  THE 

NEW   ENGLAND  MANUFACTURING  CITIES. 

THREE  TIMES  A  WEEK  FROM  NEW  YORK. 
TUESDAYS,  THURSDAYS  AND  SATURDAYS. 

ELEGANT  STATEROOM  ACCOMMODATIONS. 
SEA  VOYAGE  10  TO  12  HOURS  SHORTER  "YIA  CHARLESTON." 

Total    Capacity       -       -      -      -      40,000     Balesai     M:ontlil.r. 


THE  SOUTH  CAROLINA  RAILROAD  COMPANY 

And  connecting  Roads  West,  in  alliance  with  the  Kleet  of  Thirteen  First  Class  Steamships  to  the  above 
Ports,  invite  attention  to  the  quick  titne  and  regular  dispatch  afforded  to  the  business  public  in  the  Cotton 
States  at  the 

P»OI£T    OF    dlAKLKSTOTV, 

Offering  facilities  of  Rail  and  Sea  Transporation  for  Freight  and  Passengers  not  excelled  in  excellence  and 
capacity  at  any  other  port.j    'J  he  following  splendid  Ocean  Steamers  are  regularly  on  the  line  : 

TO  NEW  YORK. 

MANHATTAN,  M.  S.  WooDHULL,  Commander.  1    CHARLESTON,  James  Berry,  Commander. 

CHAMPION,  R.  W.  LocKWOOD.Commander.  |    JAMES  ADGER,  T.  J.  Lockwood,  Commander. 

JAMES   ADGER  &  CO.,  Agents,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

GEORGIA,  S.  Ckowell,  Commander.  |    SOUTH  CAROLINA.  T;  J.  Beckett,  Commander. 

■WILLL\M  A   COURTBNAY.I    ,„„„.„     Charleston     S     C 
WAGNER,  HUGER&  CO.        /  'agents,  (.harleston,    b.    C. 

TO  PHILADELPHIA.— Iron   Steamships. 
ASHLAND,  Alex.  HtJNTKK,  Commander.  |    EQUATOR,  C.  Hinckley,  Commander. 

saiIjINO  days— vRiu  ays. 

WM.    A.    COURTENAY,  Agent,  Charleston,  S.  a 
TO   BALTIMORE. 
FALCON,  Hainie,  Commander.  .    |    SEA  GULL,  Button,  Commander. 

Sailing    Days—JCvery  Fifth  Day. 

PAUL  C.  TRENHOLM.  Agent,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

TO   BOSTON. 

Steamships  MERCEDITA  and  FLAG,  Sail  every  Saturday, 

JAMES  ADGER  A  CO.,  Agents,  Charleston,  S.  C. 
Freights  guaranteed  as  low  as  those  of  competing  Lines.    Marine  Insurance,  one-half  of  one  per  cent. 
THROUGH    BILLS  OF   LADING  AND  THROUGH  TICKETS 

Can  be  had  at  the  piincipal  Railroad  Offices,  in  Georgia,  Alabama,  Tennessee,  and  Mississippi. 

State-Rooms  mav  be  secured  in  advance,  without  extra  charge,  by  addressing  Agents  of  the  Steamships 
in  Charleston  at  whose  offices  in  all  cases,  the  Railroad  Tickets  should  be  exchanged  acd  Herths  assigne«l. 
The  Through  Tickets  by  this  route  include  Transfers,   Meals  and  Siate-Room,  while  on  ship-board. 

THE   SOUTH   CAROliINA   RAIL.ROAD,   GEORGIA   RAILROAD 

And  their  connecting  lines  have  largely  increased  their  faci'ities  for  the  rapid  movement  of  freight  and 
Passengers,  between  the  ."^lorthern  onies  and  the  South  and  West.  Kirst  Class  Eating  Saloon  at  Branchville. 
On  the  (icorgia  and  S'oulh    Carolina  Railroad  first  cliiss  SIee).ing  Cais  ,.,,,, 

Freight  promptly  transferred  from  Steamer  to  day  and  iiigut  trains  of  tlie  houth  (  arol  in  a  Railroad. 
Close  connection  made  with  other  Roads,  delivering  Freight  at  disiani  points  with  great  promptness.  The 
managers  will  use  every  exertion  to  satisfy  their  patrons  that  the  line  ma  Charleston  cannot  be  surpassed 
in  dispatch  and  the  safe  delivery  of  Koode.  *  ,r.f..^TT     , 

For  further  information,  apply  to  T.  J.  GRIFFIN,  Western  Agent,  Atlanta,  Ga.:  B.  D.  HASELL,  General 
Agent  P  O  Box  4  979  Office  :J 1 7  Broadway,  N.  Y.  S.  B.  PICKE^S.  General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent, 
South  Carolina  Railroad,  or  J.  M.  SELKIRK,  Superintendent  Great  Southern  Freight  and  Paasenger  Line, 
Charleston,  S.  C. 


ETIWAN  FERTILIZERS. 

Etiwan  Guano. 

A   first   class 

FERTILIZER 

tor   (Jotton,  Wheat,    Tobacco,  Grass,   Vegetables   and   Flowers. 


The  highest  grade  of 


SOLUBLE   PHOSPHORIC   ACID 

offered    by  any  Fertilizer ;    and,    therefore,   the   cheapest    and 
best  material    for  compost. 

Agents  at  all  usual  railroad  deliveries  and  at  seaports  will 
furnish  further  details. 

Wm.  C.  BEE  &  CO., 

General  Agents^ 


OH^^Rl^i^STTOIN,  S.  0\ 


THE  ATLANTIC  COAST  LINE. 


,?v 


The  Favorite  Passenger  Route 

BETWEEN  THE 

NORTH  AND  SOUTH. 

'Quick  Time, 

I  Easy  Grades, 


AND 


Close  Connections. 


PULLMAN  PALACE  GARS 

AND 

PARLOR  CARS  on  Day  Trains. 

Passengers  should  ask  for  Tickets  "via  WILMINGTON,"  and 
taice  cone  others. 

Tickets  on  sale  at  all  the  principal  Ticket  Offices  in  the  North 
and  South. 


For  further  information,  apply  to  the  undersigned. 


Greneral  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent, 

WILMINGTON,  N. 


Direct  all  Commnnications  i- 


Price  ^^.OO  per  Annum,  a.n<i  Postag-e  lO  ets. 
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Southern  Cotton  Manufactories. 


There  has  beeu  so  much  said  upon  the  subject  of  mauufacturiug  cotton  in  the 
cotton  States,  and  we  have  seen  so  many  futile  efforts  to  induce  farmers  to  invest 
in  such  enterprises,  that  we  reluctantly  cover  our  space  with  further  suggestions. 
But  we  frequently  see  something  so  well  said,  or  written,  upon  this  subject,  that  we 
are  compelled  to  give  it  to  our  readers. 

Millions  of  money  have  been  made  by  manufacturing  cotton  into  cotton  goods,  and 
that,  too,  in  cold,  inclement  countries,  whei-e,  for  almost  half  the  year,  the  item  of 
warming  up  the  buildings  is  a  heavy  item  of  expense.  This  added  to  the  freight 
paid  on  the  cotton  bales  makes  two  items  of  expense  that  must,  of  necessity,  be 
incurred  by  Northern  and  English  manufactories  before  they  can  be  upon  a  par 
with  the  Southern  States,  on  the  question  of  spinning  and  weaving  lint  cotton 
Then  why  is  it  that  we  of  the  South  do  not  invest  more  heavily  in  cotton  manufac- 
turing, and,  by  our  united  efforts,  force  immigration  to  the  cotton  States,  instead 
of  suffering,  as  we  do,  from  the  exportation  of  the  crude  lint,  and  the  absence  of 
those  thousands  of  artisans  who  are  required  to  manipulate  this  lint  to  convert  it 
into  thread  and  cloth  ? 

Is  it  because  we  have  no  surplus  money. to  invest?  or  is  it  because  we  are  too 
ignorant  to  take  advantage  of  the  improved  mechanical  appliances  of  this  Cen- 
tennial year?  or  is  it  because  co  operation  is  necessary  to  establish  manufactories, 
and  we  of  the  South  know  nothing  and  think  less  of  co-operation  ?  We  fear  all 
these  and  many  other  reasons  can  be  adduced  why  we  do  not  invest  intcotton 
manufactories. 

In  some  parts  of  the  South  handsome  profits  are  being  realized  from  such  invest- 
ments, and   that  they  may  be  known  of  our  readers   we  publish  below   liberal 
extracts  from  an   address   by  the  Hon.  E.  Stead  man,  before   the  Georgia   State 
Agricultural  Society,  which  met  in  August  last,  at  Gainesville,  Georgia. 
No.  11,  Vol.  7.  31 
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Mr.  Steadraau  enumerates  the  f()]lo^ving  advantages  of  Southern  over  other 
mills.  1st.  AVe  have  the  cotton  on  hand,  which  is  equivalent  to  one  cent  a  pound. 
2.  We  can  manufacture  goods  for  the  home  market  equal  to  one  cent,  per  pound. 
3d.  Wages  are  less  here  than  elsewhere.  4th.  The  cost  of  water  and  steam  power 
is  less  in  the  South  than  the  North.  5.  Building  material  is  cheaper  here  than 
elsewhere.  Gth.  Subsistence  is  less  here  than  in  the  North,  ov  in  Europe.  7th. 
Climate  favors  us.  8th.  Seed  cotton  can  be  used  without  ginning,  and  thus  furnish 
Southern  mills  with  better  staple,  at  less  risk  from  tire. 

Objectors  to  these  ideas  say  we  cannot  compete  with  the  North  for  the  following 
reasons : 

1.  For  the  want  of  reliable,  skilled,  and  experienced  men  to  conduct  the  business. 

2.  Because  we  have  not  a  dense  population,  from  which  to  draw  operatives  at 
low  wages. 

3.  That  our  people  are  agricultural  in  their  ideas,  and  not  inclined  to  mechanical 
or  manufacturing  pursuits. 

4.  That  we  have  not  a  surplus  capital  to  invest  in  new  and  uncertain  enterprises, 
requiring  all  their  capital  for  the  production  of  cotton. 

5.  That  all  such  things  should  be  left  where  they  properly  belong — to  the  enter- 
prising Yankees — as  they  are  adapted,  by  nature,  for  the  performance  of  such 
intricate  and  hazardous  undertakings.  We  can  pay  for  all  their  tricks  that  we  may 
need  with  our  cotton,  at  a  high  price,  while  they  are  obliged  to  have  cotton  or  they 
would  perish. 

I  will  answer  all  the  objections  that  have  been  urged,  as  to  reasous  why  the 
South  should  not  engage,  as  a  business,  in  cotton   manufacturing. 

>f:  Hf.  ^  :{:  *  yf.  H=* 

The  fii'st  proof  I  shall  offer  is  the  operations  of  the  Augusta  factor3^  from  their 
published  reports,  for  the  six  months,  ending  June,  1875,  running  seven  hundred 
and  seventeen  looms,  they  made  over  twenty  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  their  factories, 
which  was  the  sum  of  3838,567.39,  an  average  of  31,169.55  per  loom.  And  the 
above  profit  was  made  after  paying  all  expenses,  including  an  item  of  interest  of 
811,834.04. 

The  second  fact  I  will  give  is  the  action  of  the  Eagle  and  Phoenix  Manufac- 
turing Company,  of  Columbus,  who  are  building  an  additional  factory  with  the 
accumulated  profits  of  their  flictories,  after  paying  good  annual  dividends  to  their 
stockholders.  I  will  take  this  opportunity  to  refer  the  doubtuKj  and  croakmg,  who 
claim  that  we  cannot  do  anything,  to  the  Presidents  and  Superintendents  of  the 
above  INIanufacturing  Companies,  as  samples  of  what  can  be  done  by  others.  I  will 
also  add,  that  the  salaries  paid  by  these  Companies  to  their  Presidents  and  Super- 
intendents (who  cannot  be  excelled  in  point  of  business  capacity)  are  higher  than 
any  railroad,  banking,  or  other  corporation  in  this  State.  After  paying  such 
salaries,  these  corporations  have  made,  and  paid  to  their  stockholders  larger  divi- 
dends than  any  other  corporation  in  this  State. 

The  third  proof  I  give,  is  the  census  of  1870,  by  careful  study  of  which,  you 
will  find  tables  showing  the  amount  of  capital  invested,  the  number  of  hands 
employed,  the  amount  of  wages  paid,  the  amount  of  materials  consumed,  value  of 
goods  »raanufactured  ;  from  them  make  your  own  calculations,  and  you  will  find 
that  a  greater  percent,  is  made  on  the  capital  invested  in  manufacturing  than  any 
other  pursuit. 

The  fourth  proof  I  offer  you,  as  to  its  practicability,  profitableness,  and  im- 
portance to  us  in  helping  to  build  u])  the  depressed  condition  of  the  cotton  States, 
and  make  them  what  the  Creator  designed  they  should  be,  I  give  a  brief  history 
of  the  invention  of  Richard  Arkwright,  a  barber  by  trade,  who  invented  "  The 
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Water  Twist  Spinning  Frame,"  and  its  steady  introduction  into  all  the  civilized 
nations  of  the  world,  which  has  proven  itself  to  be  the  most  gigantic  and  wonderjid 
invention  of  the  Christian  era.  Richard  Arkwright,  a  poor  barber,  pursuing  his 
avocation  for  a  living,  in  his  native  town,  Preston,  England,  conceived  an  idea 
that  cotton  could  be  spun  by  machinery,  and  devoted  his  leisure  moments  to  exper- 
imenting to  perfect  a  machine  for  that  purpose,  but  unfortunately  for  the  inventor, 
his  wife,  imagining  that  he  spent  his  time  foolishly  in  piddling  and  neglected  his 
legitimate  business,  upon  which  his  family  relied  for  support,  got  hold  of  his  model 
and  consigned  it  to  the  flames,  bidding  him  attend  to  his  barbering.  Nothing 
daunted  by  such  opposition,  he  persevered  in  his  experiments,  under  pecuniary 
difficulties,  and  succeeded,  in  the  year  1769,  in  perfecting  and  patenting  the  cele- 
brated spinning  frame,  which  has  contributed  so  much  to  the  comfort  of  mankind, 
and  aided  in  extending  civilization  in  the  world.  For  this  invention,  he  was 
awarded  a  knighthood  by  the  British  Government,  and  amassed  a  princely  fortune 
by  the  sale  of  his  machines,  which  is  the  basis  of  and  has  developed  itself  into  the 
gigantic  manufacturing  establishments  of  the  world,  both  in  Europe  and  America. 
Thus  has  cotton  manufacturing  steadily  j)rogressed  for  upwards  of  a  century, 
bestowing  its  blessings  upon  mankind,  furnishing  both  food  and  raiment  for  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  the  poor  and  unfortunate,  as  we'l  as  filling  the  coffers  of  the 
rich  with  untold  wealth. 

The  first  spinning  frame  introduced  in  America  is  now  on  exhibition  at  the 
Philadelphia  Centennial  Exposition.  The  factories  in  the  United  States  at  that 
time  were  supplied  with  seed  cotton,  which  was  put  out  to  poor  people  to  be  picked 

by  hand. 

**  *  *  *  *  *H: 

By  the  use  of  the  roller  gin  in  Southern  factories,  the  goods  would  command 
the  markets  of  the  world,  for  they  would  be  superior  to  any  goods  manufactured 
from  cotton  ginned  by  the  saw  gin  The  spindle  and  plough  must  be  united  in 
these  Cotton  States.  The  United  States  Census  of  1870,  shows  that  there  were  in 
operation  956  cotton  manufacturing  establishments,  7,132,415  spindles,  157,310 
looms,  135,369  hands  employed,  839,044,132  paid  as  wages,  §140,706,291  capital 
invested.  The  cotton  consumed,  398,308,257  pounds;  the  value  of  their  products 
were  Si 77,489,739.  This  result  has  been  accomplished  in  eighty  years.  With  this 
exhibit  before  us,  what  cannot  the  South  accomplish  by  making  manufacturing  a 
specialty,  as  she  has  the  production  of  cotton. 

Not  having  the  English  statistics  of  a  recent  date  before  us,  we  can  only  refer  to 
her  consumption  of  our  crops  of  cotton,  and  that  of  other  countries,  as  a  proof  of 
the  profitableness  of  the  manufacture  of  cotton.  If  the  business  of  manufacturing 
was  not,  as  a  rule,  good,  the  results  tliere  would  be  as  it  is  with  our  cotton  planters 
since  the  war,  (become  bankrupt,)  because  their  expenses  are  greater  than  the  in- 
come of  the  crop. 

It  may  be  urged  as  an  objection,  that  this  is  not  the  time  to  invest  in  new  enter- 
prises, because  of  the  hard  times,  especially  in  cotton  manufacturing,  as  many  are 
suspending  operations  for  the  want  of  a  remunerative  market  for  their  products.  I 
will  state  that  while  that  is  the  case,  nevertheless,  noiv  is  the  best  time  to  prepare  for 
going  into  the  business,  while  you  can  get  the  advantage  of  low  priced  machinery 
and  cotton.  You  would  be  enabled  to  oflTer  fresh  goods  at  low  rates,  with  a  good 
margin  for  profit. 

One  other  item,  and  I  am  done  with  the  proofs  of  its  profitableness.  In  the 
message  of  Governer  Henry  Lippitt,  to  the  Legislature  of  Rhode  Island,  January, 
1876,  he  says  :  "  The  population  of  the  State  shows  a  very  gratifying  increase;  the 
gain  during  five  years  has  been  about  twenty  per  cent.  The  increase  in  the  leading 
industries  of  our  State  (the  cotton  manuflicture)  is  quite  marked  ;  the  gain  in 
spindles  for  the  five  years  being  nearly  forty  per  cent. 
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By  an  analysis  of  the  census  of  1870,  we  find  the  following  facts,  which  are  wor- 
thy of  your  careful  investigation  :  The  total  capital  invested  in  the  mechanical 
and  manufacturing  industries,  was  $2,118,208,769.  Of  that  sura  the  ten  Cotton 
States  had  only  ?S0,5-±2.983,  making  an  average  of  each  of  the  other  twenty-seven 
States  of  875,470.510,  being  nearly  as  much  for  each  State  as  for  our  ten  Cotton 
States.  The  value  of  390  different  industries  was  84,232,325,442,  for  that  year,  em- 
ploying in  said  industries  2,053,996  men,  women  and  children,  whose  average  wages 
was  8377  50  per  annum.  Take,  for  a  sample  of  prosperity,  the  county  of  Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania,  now  the  centre  of  attraction,  and  she  is  worthy  of  the  honor 
she  is  now  receiving,  because  of  her  vast  and  varied  enterprises,  as  well  as  her  pat- 
riotism in  1776.  She  had  invested  in  her  mechanical  and  manufacturing  indus- 
tries a  capital  of  8174,016,674,  employing,  in  one  county,  137,496  people,  and  pay- 
ing annually,  as  wages,  858,780,130,  an  average  for  each  of  8427  per  annum. 
Philadelphia  has  not  the  advantages  that  Augusta,  Atlanta,  Columbus,  and  many 
others  of  our  Southern  cities  possess  for  manufacturing. 

The  area  of  the  six  New  England  States  is  68,348  square  miles.  They  had 
invested  in  cotton  manufactures  a  capital  of  8100,385,970,  employing  95,079  people 
in  their  cotton  mills,  paying  an  average  to  each  man,  woman  and  child,  as  wages, 
8303  per  annum. 

The  area  of  the  ten  Cotton  States  is  713,350  square  miles,  an  average  of  71.335 
square  miles  each — larger  than  New  England — containing  a  population  of 
8,262,223,  who  would  consume  the  products  of  Southern  factories.  They  had  in- 
vested in  cotton  manufactories  a  capital  of  89,590,435,  less  than  1-10  of  Ncav  Eng- 
land, employing  8,189  people,  and  paying,  as  wages,  an  average  of  8200  per 
annum,  which  is  thirty-four  per  cent,  less  than  is  paid  by  the  Yankees  for  similar 
services. 

As  an  illustration  of  what  can  be  done,  take  the  little  State  of  Rhode  Island,  the 
birthplace  of  cotton  factories  in  this  country.  She  had  a  capital  of  818,889.500, 
double  that  of  all  the  Cotton  States.  The  area  of  the  State  is  1,306  square  miles, 
1-546  part  as  large  as  the  Cotton  States,  employing  her  money  and  the  labor  of  that 
enterprising  people  for  supplying  the  wants  of  the  South. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  with  the  reflective,  as  to  how  such  an  enterprise 
can  be  inaugurated.  I  will  state  that  you  should  go  about  it  just  as  you  would  to 
build  any  public  work,  such  as  academies,  colleges,  railroads,  etc.  Can  proper  gen- 
tlemen be  secured  to  take  charge  of  the  business?  I  will  .state,  in  reply,  that  up 
to  this  time  there  has  not  been  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  good  and  reliable  men  to 
take  the  agency  and  superintend  such  establishments. 

The  next  enquiry  is,  can  operatives  be  obtained  in  the  South  to  run  such  works 
at  such  wages  as  a  factory  could  afford  to  pay  ? 

I  answer,  that  operatives  can  be  secured  in  ample  sup])ly  at  less  wages  than  for 
the  same  work  done  in  the  Northern  States ;  and  a  class  of  operatives  more  reliable, 
as  they  are  free  from  the  influences  of  combinations  and  strikes,  which  so  often 
occur  in  those  States  and  Europe.  Another  important  question  comes  up,  which 
is  whether  the  Southern  people  can -learn  the  business  of  manufacturing?  I 
answer,  that  it  is  as  easy  to  acquire  as  any  other  branch  of  industry,  and  no 
more 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  effect  of  manufacturing  the  cotton  crops  of  the 
South,  within  her  own  territory,  would  be  to  double  its  population,  and  enhance  the 
value  of  her  real  estate  double,  thereby  helping  every  other  branch  of  industry.  To 
illu.-^trate  this  idea,  take  the  population  of  Georgia  and  the  value  of  her  real  estate, 
and  comj)are  them  with  Massachusetts,  a  manufacturing  State.  Compare  Missis- 
sippi with  Ohio,  as  to  the  value  of  their  real  estate  in  proportion  to  population.^ 
Compare  the  value  of  the  real  estate  of  Texas  and  its  population  witli  that  of 
Virginia. 
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The  m,)tto  of  the  Cotton  States  should  be  to  retain  lier  poor  people  by  giving 
tlieni  profitable  employment  in  manufacturing,  thereby  housing  and  supplymg 
them  from  our  own  soil.  They,  in  turn,  manufacturing  the  wearing  apparel  for 
the  South  and  to  export. 

It  is  asked  by  many,  if  ready  sale  could  be  found  for  the  goods  manufactured, 
should  the  South  engage,  to  any  extent  in  manufacturing?  In  answer  to  this  en- 
quiry, I  refer  you  to  the  fact,  that  the  cotton  grown  here,  is  i'ov  some  manufacturer, 
and  while  it  can  be  bought  by  a  manufacturer,  tiie  goods  can  be  sold ;  for  should 
there  cease  to  be  a  market  for  cotton  fabrics,  (and  I  think  it  will  continue  so  long 
as  children  are  born  naked  )  the  growing  of  cotton  for  market  will  also  cease.  The 
extent  of  our  home  market,  to  supply  over  9,000,000  of  people,  is,  of  itself,  all  that 
we  need  now  consider.  But  the  imports  of  cotton  fabrics  into  the  United  States, 
for  the  fiscal  year,  ending  June  P.Oth,  1875,  was  824,190.792  9(),  atld  the  duties  paid 
on  them  S9,043,G5S  83,  making  the  cost  to  the  American  consumer,  the  sum  of 
S3  j, 243  446  79.  This  should  be  supplied  by  our  home  manuikcturers  Not  only 
this  item,  at  least  one-half  of  the  imports  of  other  foreign  goods  that  are  now  con- 
sumed should  be  substituted  by  American  cotton  fabrics.  Our  total  imports 
were  3547,050,117.90,  and  the  duties  added,  (§154,554,982  55,)  makes  the  cost 
3701,605,100  45. 
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Cotton  is  low,  perhaps  below  the  price  of  production.  Cotton  goods  are  low 
and  the  manufacturers  say,  far  below  the  cost  of  production,  which  we  are  not 
prepared  to  credit  just  yet.  Why  this  great  reduction  in  prices  we  are  not  able  to 
see,  but  have  never  yet  believed  it  was  due  to  over  production.  Our  views  are 
confirmed  by  that  staunch  paper,  the  New  York  Chronicle,  from  which  we  extract 
the  following  : 

The  past  year  has  been  an  unusual  one  to  the  cotton  manufacturer  the  world 
over.  Spindles  have  been  generally  active,  though  not  pressed,  and  consumption 
has  kept  up  fairly  well,  but  the  trade  has  been  lifeless,  and  the  prices  realized  for 
goods,  in  most  cases,  uureraunerative. 

A  prevailing,  and  we  might  almost  say  the  controlling,  feature  of  the  twelve 
months,  was  a  constant  pressure  of  stocks  accumulated  in  manufacturers'  hands. 
This  condition  in  Great  Britain  we  see  attributed,  by  a  writer  in  a  Liverpool 
paper,  to  a  revolution,  which  he  states  is  going  on  in  the  system  of  trade  with  the 
East.  Formerly,  it  was  customary  for  India  firms  to  hold  large  stocks  of  goods 
and  yarns  in  Bombay  and  other  import  towns,  and  the  route  around  the  Cape 
necessitated  a  further  considerable  stock  at  sea  also.  Now,  however,  by  means  of 
the  Suez  Canal  and  telegraph,  all  this  is  changed,  very  small  stocks  being  held  by 
first  hands  in  India  since  any  ordinary  goods  can  be  ordered,  shipped,  and  arrive 
in  six  weeks  to  two  months  from  the  date  of  the  order.  Consequently,  the  old 
distributing  stocks  are  held  nowhere,  except  in  very  small  amounts,  and  the  manu- 
facturer himself  is  compelled  to  carry  the  surplus.  The  pressure  of  this  surplus 
in  a  '■  fresh  place"  (that  is  the  hands  of  manufacturers,  rather  than  in  the  hands 
of  merchants  at  Bombay  and  elsewhere)  this  Liverpool  writer  says,  is  what  has 
given  an  appearance  of  over  production  in  Great  Britain,  whereas,  in  truth,  he 
claims  there  is  no  over  production. 

Withput  wholely  accepting  this  conclusion,  the  suggestion  that  a  change  is  going 
on  in  Europe,  as  well  as  in  this  country,  induced  by  steam  and  telegraph,  in  the 
matter  of  carrying  stocks  of  goods,  is  true,  and  is  of  considerable  importance  in 
interpreting  the  present  condition  and   future  prospects  of  the  trade.     Our  own 
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manufacturers  have  had  to  couteud  against  similar  facts  ;  that  is,  the  rapidity 
with  -which  orders  can  be  executed  has  led  to  a  disposition  anKjng  our  mer- 
chants to  carry  very  small  stocks,  and  this  disposition  the  panic  iuteusiiied,  until 
in  July.  1874,  the  mills  and  their  agents  found  themselves  with  a  large  surplus  of 
manufactured  goods  on  their  hands.  The  first  and  natural  conclusion  was  that 
this  showed  a  very  decided  over-production.  Subsequent  developments,  how'ever, 
have  proved  that  position  to  be  a  false  one,  at  least  in  degree.  This  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  on  the  first  of  July.  1875.  although  the  mills  used  as  much  cot- 
ton for  the  year  ending  that  day  as  during  the  previous  year,  they  found  them- 
selves with  decreased  stocks  of  goods ;  in  other  words,  the  country  hud  more  than 
taken  the  entire  production  of  the  twelve  mouths.  The  year  just  ended  is  nearly 
a  repetition  of  1874-75 — the  mills  having  distributed  more  than  they  manufac- 
tured. And  yet  prices  have  been  constantly  unsatisfiictory,  sales  being  forced 
under  this  same  idea  of  over  production.  When  they  saw  the  surplus  piled  up  at 
the  mills  or  with  agents,  they  forgot  it  was  nearly  the  whole  surplus,  f  irmerly  held 
everywhere,  and  that  three  mouths'  production  now.  therefore,  makes  more  show 
as  surplus  than  six  months'  production  did  iu  1800. 

But  the  turn  has  come.  Low  prices  at  last  compelled  many  mills  this  summer 
to  stop  running,  while  low  water  in  other  cases  enforced  short  time,  so  that,  as  we 
showed  a  few  weeks  since,  over  a  million  spindles  were  idle  in  Kew  England  ;  and 
probably,  take  the  North  as  a  whole,  there  was  a  reduced  production  of  gyods, 
amounting,  for  a  short  time,  to  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  entire  production.  At  the 
same  time  the  requirements  for  export  of  our  best  fabrics  have  been  slowly  but 
steadily  increasing,  as  the  quality  of  the  first  ventures  has  become  known  to  the 
consumers.  Of  course,  under  such  circumstances,  there  could  be  but  one  result. 
We  pointed  it  out  on  the  5th  of  August  (before  the  latje  movement  iu  the  goods 
market)  and  asked  the  question  then,  which  may  well  be  repeated  now  ;  ''  Do  not 
these  facts  seem  to  promise  some  improvement,  in  the  early  future,  in  the  position 
of  our  cotton  spinners'?"  That  improvement  has  been  realized,  and  with  the 
promise  of  better  prices  the  most  of  the  mills  have  started  up  again. 

For  the  coming  year  the  prospect  is  extremely  encouraging.  This  is  a  necessary 
conclusion  from  the  proof  given  above  as  to  the  actual  consumption  of  goods  the 
past  two  years.  It  has  been  clearly  shown  that  during  those  years  the  country  has 
absorbed  more  than  the  production.  The  temporary  stoppage  of  the  mills  tended 
to  reveal  more  quickly  the  true  situation  in  this  respect.  Of  course,  the  mills  may 
overdo  the  matter,  under  the  present  exhilaration,  and  force  their  spindles  until 
the  result  is  an  accumulation  of  goods.  But,  as  the  case  now  stands,  the  above 
facts  indicate  that  the  country  will  need,  and  can  be  made  to  take,  atremuneratis'e 
prices,  a  production  equal  to  either  of  the  last  two  years. 

In  the  South,  there  have  been  no  marked  changes  iu  cotton  manufacturing  busi- 
ness. Some  new  mills  have  started  up,  but  others  have  suspended,  while  still 
others  have  been  running  on  short  time.  Taken  together,  we  find  no  material 
alteration  in  the  consumption  of  cotton.  This  industry  has  now  secured  a  strong 
hold  in  that  section,  and  is  certain  to  make  very  decided  progress  in  future  years, 
as  it  is  proving  more  clearly,  each  succeeding  twelve  months,  how  profitably  it  cau 
be  prosecuted  there.  And  in  this  connecticm  the  improved  condition  of  the  South 
is  an  extremely  hopeful  feature  in  the  industrial  outlook  for  the  whole  country. 
We  do  not  mean  that  every  man  there  is  accumulating  wealth.  They  are  doing 
better  thaii  that ;  they  are  accumulating  ideas  of  economy  in  production,  which, 
in  the  end,  must  inevitably  not  only  lead  to  individual  profit,  but  show  to  the 
world  the  wonderful  capabilities  of  that  richly  favored  .section.  As  an  immediate 
result  of  an  improved  policy,  it  will  be  found  that  the  cotton  crop  now  ial)out  to 
be  marketed  more  nearly  belongs  to  the  planter  than  any  previous  one,  while  his 
food  also  is,  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  ever  before,  of  his  own  raising. 
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A  Model  Farm — Small  Grain  vs.  Cotton. 


Mr.  Editor:  Au  enterprising  and  enthusiastic  young  farmer  of  Anderson 
County,  Mr.  J.  W.  Keys,  ha^  demonstrated  to  a  certainty  the  advantage  of  small 
grain  over  cotton,  and  as  he  has  lately  farmed  extensively  iu  cotton  upon  the  great 
river  bottoms  of  the  Arkansas  River,  he  is  competent  to  judge  of  the  real  profit 
and  vahie  of  the  two  crops. 

His  farm  lies  within  two  miles  of  Anderson  C.  H.,  and  is  quite  a  noted  place 
for  several  reasons,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  farm  and  its  management,  and  a 
spring  of  most  excellent  water,  and  so  admirably  arranged  for  picnic  parties  and 
other  seekers  of  amusement.  By  au  examiuatiou  of  this  farm  this  summer,  during 
the  growth  of  his  small  grain  crop,  it  was  really  a  treat  to  see  such  a  sight  here  in 
the  midst  of  farmers,  (I  am  sorry  to  say),  who  are,  at  least,  fifty  years  behind- 
There  were  then  growing  twenty-three  acres  of  oats,  that  would  have  attracted  the 
attention  of  even  the  farmers  of  the  great  Northwest.  Nothwithstanding  rust,  ecc, 
the  whole  crop  made  was  seven  huudred  and  fifty-seven  bushels  good  oats,  at  a 
cost  of  eleven  and  three-quarter  cents  per  bushel,  aud  they  are  worth  in  the  market 
here  eighty  cents  per  bushel ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  he  had  all  the  straw  and 
chaff  to  feed  during  the  coming  winter. 

After  this  oat  crop  was  harvested,  five  acres  of  this  were  sown  in  German  millet, 
which  is  one  of  the  finest  crops  I  ever  saw  grown  in  this  country. 

There  were  also  several  acres  that  were  well  set  iu  clover  last  fall,  and  to  day 
his  large  barns  are  filled  to  overflowing  with  good  hay,  aud  his  cows  and  horses 
will  not  want  for  feed  daring  the  winter,  nor  will  he  have  to  haul  a  bag  of  cotton 
to  market  aud  exchange  for  corn  and  hay. 

Another  idea  we  gain  by  looking  at  this  farm  ;  we  see  to  diversify  is  to  be  suc- 
cessful, and  will  richly  pay  any  man  to  ride  fifty  miles  or  more  to  see  the  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  Keys.  One  thing  will  particularly  attract  attention — he  is  thorough 
in  everything.  A  place  for  everything,  and  everything  in  its  place ;  system  and 
order  throughout.  Such  men  are  generally  styled  "  fimcy  farmers,"  and  never 
appreciated  as  they  should  be.  They  are  the  pioneers  in  the  farm,  and  many  use- 
ful lessons  can  be  learned  by  seeing  the  management  of  this  class  of  farmers,  par- 
ticularly so  if  we  will  only  keep  our  eyes  open,  and  not  think  that  whatever 
"  daddy  done  "  can't  be  improved  upon.  ANDERSON. 


Bermuda  Grass. 


Observation  has  impressed  us  with  this  singular  fact,  that  without  apparent  con- 
cert or  any  known  cause,  the  minds  of  our  Southern  f:\rmei-s  drift  from  subject  to 
subject,  as  if  by  systematic  previous  co-operation.  For  instance,  without  a  reason 
for  it,  there  has  been  all  over  the  South  latterly,  great  inquiry  for  the  seed  of  Bermuda 
Grass,  aud  whether  this  grass  bears  seed.  What  does  this  forebode  ?  Is  it  a  straw 
that  shows  how  the  winds  blow  ?     Cotton  at  nine  cents  per  pound,  and  less,  with  a 
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year's  vexation  and  labor,  is  not  so  inviting  as  mutton  at  ten  cents  per  pound,  and 
a  plenty  of  good  milk,  butter  and  pork  at  home.  We  hope  the  inquiry  for  this 
seed  is  indicative  of  change,  and  we  believe  any  change  will  be  for  the  better. 

The  inquiry  whether  Bermuda  Grass  bears  seed  or  not.  has  been  sent  us  from 
twu  or  three  sources,  and  amongst  our  exchanges  wefind  the  following  answer  given 
to  it  in  the  Mobile  Register,  which  we  consider  good  authority : 

"Does  Bermuda  Grass  bear  seed?"  This  question  seems  to  be  concerning  the 
people  no  little  just  now.  Scarcely  a  week  passes  in  which  we  do  not  receive  letters 
asking  us  to  decide  it.  More  than  once  we  have  given  our  decision  through  the 
Register,  but  as  it  seems  to  have  escaped  the  attention  of  many,  we  take  this  occasion 
to  repeat  our  answer.  Of  course  Bermuda  Grass  bears  seed  in  some  parts  of  the 
world,  but  not  here  in  the  United  States.  It  flowers  here,  and  has  every  appear- 
ance of  seeding,  but  the  seed  invariably  blasts  before  coming  to  maturity. 

We  often  see  the  seed  of  Bermuda  Grass  advertised  for  sale  It  is  possibly  the 
seed  of  some  other  grass— it  is  certainly  not  the  seed  of  the  true  Bernuida  Grass 
(^Cyiiodou.  dadylon,)  unless  it  has  been  imported  from  some  other  country. 

Bermuda  Grass  is  now  the  great  rage  in  Aubtralia  In  that  country  they  call  it 
the  Doub  Grass.  Dr.  W.  R.  Guilfoyle,  in  his  annual  report  of  the  Melbourne 
Botanical  Garden,  says  of  it : 

The  Doub  Grass  has  no  superior  as  a  hardy  pasture  grass  for  arid  climes,  though 
as  a  lawn  grass  it  is  inferior,  presenting  in  the  winter  a  brown  and  rusty  appear- 
ance. I  can  state  from  experience,  however,  in  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland, 
that  where  it  has  been  introduced  round  a  station-hut,  horses  and  cattle,  when  left 
to  feed  as  they  chose,  have  collected  round  it  eagerly,  refusing  the  native  grasses  in 
luxuriant  growth  near  them,  so  long  as  a  blade  of  Doub  Grass  remained.  As  to 
the  nutriment  contained,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  many  squatters  across  the 
Murray  could  testify.  Respecting  durability,  the  same  may  be  said,  as  during  sea- 
sons of  excessive  drought,  when  scarcely  a  blade  could  be  seen,  so  tenacious  of  life 
is  Cynodon  dactylon,  that  when  the  weather  broke,  it  sprang  up  into  rich  luxuri- 
ance, where  native  grasses  had  been  totally  destroyed." 

A  writer,  too,  in  the  Georgia  Southern  Cultivator,  upon  the  same  subject,  advises 
the  Southern  farmers  to  go  head  and  ears  into  the  sheep  business,  from  which  we 
publish  the  following  extract.  We  are  as  strong  an  advocate  of  Southern  Sheep 
Husbandry  as  any  man  in  the  South,  but  we  warn  our  farmer  friends,  if  they 
expect  with  five  hundred  sheep  to  enrich  from  five  to  ten  acres  (a  wide  nuirgin)  every 
fortnight,  they  will  be  wofully  disappointed.  The  publication  of  such  advice  as  is 
contained  in  the  following  extract,  is  decidedly  hurtful  at  the  present  time,  unless 
its  readers  are  warned,  which  warning  is  given  by  republishing; 

'  We  must  change  our  system  of  farming.  Bermuda  Grass  will  grow  and  flour- 
ish in  thi.s  latitude,  and  even  stop  comparatively  large  gullies  in  a  year  or  so.  Stock 
of  all  kinds  prefer  it  to  any  other  gra.ss  ;  and  it  is  the  first  in  the  spring  to  put  out, 
and  the  last  in  the  winter  to  die.  And  when  partly  protected  by  pines,  renuiins 
green  all  the  winter,  affording  fine  grazing  for  cattle  and  sheep.  If  any  one  has 
his  phintation  well  set,  or  partly  set,  in  Bernuula  Grass,  then  he  is  well  prepared  to 
make  money,  and  can  restore  his  lands  to  their  original  fertility,  and  can  nuike 
more  money  than  if  planted  four  times  the  area  in  cotton.  For  the  farmers  of  the 
South,  or  Middle  Georgia,  the  raising  of  sheep  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  enter- 
prises. No  animal  except  the  goat  will  live  and  thrive  with  so  little  care  and 
attention.  They  are  at  the  same  time  the  best  of  fertilizers  and  good  farm  scaven- 
gers, Jis  they  feed  upon  many  plants  that  are  great  i)estsand  hard  to  destroy,  except 
bv  their  browsiny-,     Poor  land,  such   as   we   have  in   Middle  Georjiia,  will  furni.'h 
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good  pastures  for  sheep,  and  will  improve  so  rapidly  that  rt  may  be  brought  to  a 
high  state  of  cultivation  iu  a  few  years.  The  fleece,  under  the  most  unfavorable 
conditions,  will  more  than  pay  for  the  cost  and  care  of  raising  sheep.  And  where 
can  you  find  anything  better  to  the  palate  than  a  nice  tat  lamb,  either  fried,  roasted, 
boiled  or  baked,  whilst  scientists  have  demonstrated  that  no  other  flesh  is  equal  to 
it,  or  so  wholesome,  for  either  young  or  old,  sick  or  well  ?  But  the  selling  of  their 
carcasses  should  be  a  secondary  consideration,  although  it  will  pay  handsomely  in 
spring  and  fall.  From  two  to  four  hundred  acres  in  Bermuda  grass  will  graze  five 
hundred  head  of  sheep,  or  three  hundred  head  of  sheep  and  one  hundred  head  of 
cattle.  Any  one  who  can  commence  with  this  number  of  acres  in  Bermuda,  can 
become  independent  in  cue  year.  The  plan  is  this  :  Plave  a  five  or  ten  acre  lot 
fenced  in  for  folding  the  sheep  on  every  night,  and  very  soon  they  will  come  up 
regularly  to  be  penned.  In  a  fortnight  the  ground  will  be  rich  with  the  deposits 
of  their  manure.  Then  break  up  well  and  keep  the  lot  iu  good  condition  by  keep- 
ing it  well  ploughed.  Change  your  sheep  to  another  lot  of  five  or  ten  acres,  or  you 
may  have,  if  preferred,  a  twenty  acre  lot  under  oue  fence  ;  and  fold  your  sheep  ou 
this  area  longer,  uutil  every  foot  is  thoroughly  manured." 
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Aproj)os  to  the  preceding  article  on  Bermuda  Grass  we  wish  to  call  the  attention 
of  our  readers  to  the  subject  of  Orchard  Grass,  and  uuhesitatingly  advise  them 
to  sow  this  valuable  grass  anywhere  that  grain  will  grow.  We  have  made  but  two 
experiments  with  this  grass,  and  consider  that  we  spoiled  both  of  them  by  fdlowiug 
the  advice  of  N^orthern  farmers. 

We  sowed,  in  1867,  five  acres  of  clove,r  and  orchard  grass,  mixed.  For  two 
years  we  had  fine  crops.  The  third  year  broomsedge  and  "  dock  "  began  to  take 
the  clover.  The  five  acres  were  turned  under  and  seeded  to  barley,  and  has  since 
been  in  cultivation  iu  cotton. 

In  1871  we  tried  the  sanie  experiment  ou  oue  and  a  half  acres,  and  iu  1873 
turned  under  both  crops. 

We  are  satisfied  the  error  was  iu  sowing  orchard  grass  with  clover.  The  former, 
we  believe,  can  be  made  a  permanent  pasture  with  care  ;  the  latter  cannot  be  made 
profitable  after  the  second  year,  and  should  never  be  allowed  to  mature  three  crops 
consecutively  on  the  same  land.  A  diflfereut  practice  is  followed  at  the  North,  as 
is  shown  by  the  following  extract  from  "Henderson's  Book  on.  Grasses;''  but 
Southern  farmers  should  always  remember  that  climate  is  a  most  important  factor 
iu  all  of  our  farming  operations.  Clover  does  best  in  a  more  Northern  latitude. 
Orchard  grass  will  flourish  luxuriantly  in  any  portion  of  the  cotton  belt. 

Henderson  says  of  orchard  grass  : 

This  valuable  (though  much  neglected)  grass  is  indigenous  to  the  soil  of  America, 
and  from  its  adaptability  to  the  various  soils,  its  early  and  late  growth,  luxuriant 
foliage,  and  nutritive  qualities,  is  well  entitled  to  an  equality  with  any  grass,  either 
native  or  foreign,  which  is  being  cultivated  in  this  country.  Oi'chard  grass,  when 
sown  with  clover,  grows  as  rapidly,  starts  in  the  Spring  as  early,  and  by  this 
similarity  of  habit  makes  a  suitable  grass  to  mix  with  it.  For  pasturage  we  greatly 
value  orchard  grass,  for  three  reasons  ;  It  stands  drought  much  better  thau  any 
other,  will  bear  heavier  stocking,  and  comes  forward  in  the  Spring  very  early. 
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We  have  ofteu  beew  surprised  to  observe  how  quickly  orchard  grass  recovers 
and  grows  after  being  closely  cropped  ;  a  week  or  ten  days  of  Summer's  growth 
will  make  quite  a  good  pasturage.  Orchard  grass,  also,  by  its  great  amount  of 
fibrous  roots,  tends  to  improve  instead  of  impoverish  the  soil,  and  we  have  observed 
that  an  orchard  grass  sod  generally  turns  up  a  good  dark  color  on  being  ploughed. 
It  is  not  at  all  fit  for  a  lawn,  as  it  sometimes  grows  in  bunches,  or  tussocks,  espe- 
cially when  sown  thin.  The  proper  quantity,  when  sown  alone,  is  two  bushels  to 
the  acre ;  when  sown  with  clover,  one  bushel  is  sufficient.  Perhaps  there  are  no 
other  two  grasses  that  can  be  sown  together  with  so  great  advantage  as  red  clover 
and  orchard  grass  ;  by  their  union  the  crop  is  nearly  double  what  it  would  be  if 
each  were  sown  separately  ;  they  grow  and  flower  well  together,  come  to  maturity 
about  the  same  time,  and  the  clover  is  supported  from  falling  by  the  uncommon 
strength  of  the  orchard  grass.  Mr.  William  Crozier,  of  the  Beacon  Stock  Farm, 
Northport,  L.  I.,  who  has  had  large  experience  in  the  cultivation  of  orchard  grass, 
states  that  he  considers  it  the  most  profitable  grass  a  farmer  can  raise,  whether  for 
meadow  or  pasturage.  A  ride  over  his  fields  during  the  early  part  of  this  month 
(June)  convinced  me  of  its  superior  merits.  While  the  timothy  meadows  in  many 
parts  of  Long  Island  were  so  backward  as  scarcely  to  appear  more  than  six  inches 
high  on  an  average,  I  found  his  orchard  grass  and  mammoth  clover  meadows 
averaging  fully  two  feet,  and  in  flower.  Abundance  of  this  rich  succulent  herbage 
was  being  cut  and  fed  to  his  horses,  etc.  His  elevated  and  rolling  pasture  lauds, 
studded  with  Alderneys,  Ayreshires,  and  Devons,  amply  supplied  with  sweet  herbage, 
composed  of  a  mixture  of  grasses  (\ti\\ics  ours)  in  which  orchard  grass  predominates, 
and  with  which  those  pastures  are  luxuriantly  covered.  A  twenty-acre  field  of 
oats,  seeded  down  with  orchard  grass  and  mammoth  clover  (23d  of  April),  was 
making  a  fine  appearance,  the  orchard  grass  being  several  inches  high,  ami  coming 
up  very  ev'enly  all  over  the  field.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  his  success  is,  in  a 
great  measure,  owing  to  the  excellent  system  he  adopts.  He  recommends  thorough 
pulverization  and  cleansing  of  the  land,  liberal  manuring,  and  liberal  seeding,  even 
sowing  on  a  rolled  surface  and  covering  with  a  chain  harrow  afterwards  He  has 
succeeded  well  with  both  Spring  and  Fall  sowing  of  seeds  under  the  above  condi- 
tions ;  he  sows  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  bushels  of  orchard  grass  seed  an<l  fifteen 
pounds  of  mammoth  clover  seed  per  acre,  with  his  Spring  or  Winter  grain  ;  nearly 
double  that  quantity  if  sown  alone.  A  bushel  of  good  fair  orchard  grass  seed 
should  weigh  fifteen  pounds  to  the  bushel,  cut  during  the  season  that  intervenes 
between  the  flowerine:  and  forming;  of  seed. 


[For  the  Rural  Carolinian.] 

Improved  Implements. 


Mr.  Editor  :  What  is  an  improved  implement  on  the  farm?  Is  it  a  machine 
that  does  the  work  of  horses  by  using  the  power  of  men  only  ?  Or  is  it  an  im- 
plement that  saves  the  power  of  both  man  and  beast  ?  Or,  still  more,  is  it  an 
implement  that  does  the  work  assigned  it  without  the  aid  of  man  ()r  beast? 

Now  a  horse  rake,  sulky  cultivator,  or  grain  harvester,  may  be  classed  under 
two  of  the  above  heads  as  improved  implements,  while  the  windmill  that  works 
like  an  automaton,  is  in  some  respects  more  improved  than  the  other. 

I  have  read  in  the  Rural  Carolinian  of  the  reaper  that  cuts  twenty  acres  of 
grain  daily;  of  the  thresher  that  separates  the  chart'  and  grain  more  rapidly  than 
it  can  be  cut;  of  the  sulky  ploughs,  and  swivel  ploughs,  antl  the  iron  foot  ploughs, 
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and  all  sorts  of  ploughs  ;  of  the  Grange  wagon;  of  the  patent  hoe,  and  the  thini- 
bleskin  wagon,  and  every  other  kind  of  improved  Implement,  but  I  am  yet  look- 
ing for  the  great  desideratum  for  which  I  have  been  looking  since,  lo,  these  many 
years  ;  that  is  to  say  1  nm  still  looking  for  the  improved  laborer,  and  have  almost 
despaired  of  ever  finding  him. 

It  is  all  well  enough  to  advise  a  man  to  manure  highly  and  sow  thickly,  and  cut 
your  grain  with  a  reaper;  but  he  that  tries  this  experiment,  and  trusts  the  prepa- 
ration of  his  laud  to  freedmen,  will  disgust  himself  and  the  manufacturers  of 
reapers  before  he  harvests  a  single  crop.  We  may  buy  good  plouglis  ,with  gauged 
clevises  and  •'  land-sides  "  to  suit,  and  have  them  all  constructed  upon  most  scien- 
tific principles,  but  to  what  purpose  when  the  laborer  has  no  judgment,  and  cannot 
be  n)ade  to  know  why  a  backhand  should  not  ride  upon  the  hips  of  the  plough 
animal  ?  We  may  buy  nice  red  wagons  from  Indiana  or  elsewhere,  but  how  long  will 
they  last  it  we  have  no  sheds  to  put  them  under  when  not  in  use,  or  if  we  allow 
them  to  stand  where  they  are  left  in  the  lot  to  be  weather  beaten?  and  who 
ever  saw  a  freedmau  put  a  w'agou  or  plough  under  the  shed,  or  in  the  house, 
unless  he  was  made  to  do  it?  We  may  buy  sulky  cultivators,  with  umbrella  and 
water  buckets  too,  but  of  what  avail,  unless  the  roots  and  stones  are  removed  from 
our  lands?  And  who  will  go  to  the  trouble  to  dig  up  or  burn  down  stumps,  and 
eradicate  their  roots,  as  long  as  land  can  be  bought  at  from  five  to  eight  dollars 
per  acre  ? 

No.  Mr.  Editor,  you  may  keep  on  hammering  at  our  farmers,  and  after  you  and 
I  are  gone  the  quick  may  be  reached,  and  all  old  things  become  anew,  but  at 
present  a  wagon,  with  a  spliced  tongue,  a  cradle  with  a  broken  finger,  a  hoe  with  a 
loose  handle,  a  plough  with  a  rope  clevis,  and  fields  full  of  stumps,  briars,  and  sas- 
safras bushes,  best  comport  with  our  present  system  of  farming. 

And  just  so  with  our  improved  seeds.  I've  tried  the  Ku  Klux  corn.  It  averaged 
four  ears  last  year.  This  year  most  of  the  stalks  had  but  two.  The  Cheatham 
seed,  too,  gave  my  cotton  patch  last  year  a  very  ragged  appearance,  because  it  was 
so  heavily  loaded  it  all  fell  down  and  sprawled  about  as  if  a  hurricane  had  passed 
through  it.  This  year  it  is  full  of  dead  squares,  and  bolls,  that  the  August  drought 
destroyed,  and  will,  probably,  yield  me  one  thousand  pounds  per  acre,  though  I 
planted  for  two  thousand  certain. 

And  so  it  goes  all  the  time,  and  with  everything  on  the  farm  that  we  attempt  to 
improve.  How  long  this  Avill  be  the  case  no  one  can  tell,  but  it  will  never  be 
otherwise  till  the  intelligence  of  the  counti-y  exercises  a  better  and  more  complete 
control  over  the  labor  of  the  land.  I  may  not  be  an  agricultural  success,  and, 
perhaps,  am  only  "  showing  up  "  my  own  farm.  I  say  perhaps,  because  I  don't 
see,  as  I  pass  around,  much  better  evidences  of  improvement  elsewhere  than  at 
home.  Improved  implements  and  improved  seeds,  are  not  economical  investments 
with  the  unimproved  darkey.  S.  M.  P. 
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Smut  in   "Wheat. 


It  is  now  a  well  umlerstood  thiut^  that  seed-wheat  must  be  pickled  in  vitriol,  in 
order  to  destroy  the  vitality  of  the  smut  germs.  This  smut  is  a  fungus  of  the  genus 
Uredo,  and  the  one  infesting  wheat  is  Uralo  caries.  The  germs  are  present  in  the 
seed  when  sown,  and  they  grow  as  the  plant  matures,  rendering  the  flour  made 
from  a  crop  in  which  smut  is  present  very  offensive  and  often  unfit  for  use. 

A  good  pickle  in  which  to  soak  seed  wheat  is  made  by  dissolving  a  peck  of 
coarse  salt  in  twenty  gallons  of  water,  and  adding  thereto  one  pound  of  blue  vitriol, 
sulphate  of  copper.  The  seeds  which  float  should  be  taken  off  and  destroyed.  It 
is  scarcely  nece.ssary  to  impress  upon  farmers  the  necessity  of  pickling  their  seed, 
but  the  following,  from  the  pen  of  a  noted  Scottish  Agriculturist,  is  so  conclusive 
as  to  the  benefits  of  the  process,  that  we  reproduce  it : — "  I  have  long  been  of  opin- 
ion that  ball-smut  is  a  fungus  propagated  by  adhering  to  the  seed,  and  unless  this 
fungus  is  destroyed  before  being  sown,  all  the  grain  infected  by  it  will  be  sure  to 
produce  di.seased  ears.  Smut  is  of  two  kinds.  In  one  of  them  the  smut  or  black 
powder  flies  or  wastes  away  before  the  sound  wheat  becomes  ripe,  while  in  the  other 
the  powder  is  enclosed  in  a  skin,  frequently  strong  enough  to  remain  unbroken 
when  passing  through  the  threshing  nmchiue.  The  large  number  of  balls,  how- 
ever, do  get  broken,  the  powder  discoloring  the  sample,  giving  it  a  disagreealile 
smell  and  a  peculiar  oily  feeling.  It  is  this  variety  which  is  destroyed  by  pickling. 
The  other  appears  to  be  propagated  in  some  other  way ;  at  least,  as  yet  no  remedy 
has  been  found  for  checking  it.  Many  years  I  rubbed  snmt  balls  along  clean 
wheat,  then  pickled  part,  and  sowed  both.  The  result  was,  the  pickled  seed  [)ro- 
(iuced  a  healthy  crop,  while  of  the  unpickled  portion  there  was  hardly  one  sound 
ear.  I  have  again  and  again  seen  the  sowing  of  fields  finished  with  unpickled  seed 
tell  to  the  spot  where  the  dressed  and  undressed  seed  met.  Old  wheat  should  not  be 
pickled,  as  its  vitality  will  be  sometimes  totally  destroyed  by  it,  and  the  fungus 
itself  seems  incapable  of  growth  when  upwards  of  twelve  mouths  old.  I  am  far 
from  saying  that  ball  invariably  follows  when  undressed  wheat  is  used  for  seed,  as 
by  a  careful  selection  of  seed  this  may  be  avoided  for  years.  But  the  little  trouble 
and  expense  saved  by  not  pickling  seed  is  trifling  indeed  in  comparison  to  the 
security  given.  I  have  tried  pickling  barley  for  blackheads,  where  the  powiler 
blows  off  before  the  grain  is  ripe,  but,  as  in  wheat,  without  success.  Still,  I  think 
it  is  worthy  of  further  trial,  as  it  has  appeared  to  me  for  the  last  two  or  three  years 
that  many  of  the  blackheads  in  both  oats  and  barley  are  more  allied  than  formerly 
to  the  true  ball  in  wheat.  I  should  like  to  see  experiments  made  by  steeping  grain 
different  lengths  of  time  in  sea  water,  or  in  water  salted  to  the  strength  of  swim- 
ming an  egg.  This  is  said  to  be  a  remedy  against  mildew  and  rust  in  warm  cli- 
mates, and  po.ssibly  it  may  prove  equally  efficacious  in  Scotland." — Canada  Farmer. 


[For  the  Rural  Carolinian.] 

Commercial  Fertilizers. 


Mr.  Editor:  Whether  the  money  i)aid  by  the  farmers  of  the  South  for  com- 
mercial fertilizers  is  returned  with  average  interest,  we  think  admits  of  a  doubt. 
How  much  is  paid  no  one  know.s.  We  see  it  stated  occasionally  that  the  South 
Carolina  Railroad  shipped  to  the  iuterior.so  many  tons,  and  the  number  strikes  us 
as  enormous,  that  this  is  only  one  of  the  avenues  through  which  the  stream  flows 
continually  for  several  months  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  A  few  years  ago  we 
were  at  Selma,  Ala.,  and  saw  fifty  tons  of  one  kind  of  fertilizer  discharged  from  one 
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steamer,  and  were  told  there  were  more  than  five  thou5and  tons  tlien  in  tlie  cit}' of 
the  various  kinds  used  iu  tliat  section. 

The  inducement  to  use  these  stimulants  is  very  captivating.  They  are  concen- 
trated and  easily  handled  and  applied,  and  these  figures  applied  to  them  tell  such 
a  prettv  tale.  For  instance,  we  will  buy  a  single  ton  of  the  superphosphate  and 
promise  to  pay  for  it  ft)rty-eight  dollars,  or  perhaps  fifty  dollars,  or  we  may  pay  the 
cash,  say  forty  two  dollars.  Now  this  is  a  good  sprinkling  for  ten  acres,  perhaps 
fifteen,  but  we  will  say  ten*  as  it  is  easily  calculated.  Well,  those  ten  acres  will 
produce  perhaps  five  bales  of  cotton  without  the  fertilizer,  but  with  them  it  will 
surely  produce  eight  bales,  under  ordinary  circumstances.  Well,  with  cotton  at 
only  nine  cents  per  pound  tliese  three  bales  are  worth  one  hundred  and  eight  dol- 
lars. From  this  deduct  the  price  of  the  ton  of  fertilizer,  say  at  a  credit  price  of 
forty-eight  dollars,  together  with  the  cost  of  applying  it,  say  two  dollars,  and  the 
additional  cost  of  picking  the  three  extra  bales,  at  fifty  cents  per  hundred,  without 
rations,  say  eighteen  dollars,  and  the  additional  cost  of  ginning  the  three  bales,  (for 
which  the  seed  will  help  to  pay)  say  four  dollars  and  fifty  cents  over  and  above  the 
value  of  the  seed,  and  we  have  au  outlay  of  seventy-two  dollars  and  fifty  cents. 
Deduct  this  from  the  one  hundred  and  eight  dollars,  and  we  have  thirty-five  dollars 
and  fifty  cents  as  a  net  gain  from  an  investment  of  forty  eight  dollars  for  only  six 
months,  for  the  fertilizer  can  be  bought  on  a  credit  in  April  and  easily  paid  for  by 
Isc  October. 

Now  this  is  more  than  one  hundred  per  cent,  per  annum,  for  the  entire  money  is 
not  invested  in  April,  but  only  fifty  dollars,  as  the  picking  and  ginning  is  not  paid 
for  till  the  bales  are  in  market.  If  the  farmer  pays  the  cash  for  his  fertilizer,  he 
of  course  gets  it  tor  less,  and  has  only  to  count  the  interest  upon  his  investment, 
which  will  make  the  expense  of  the  investment  some  two  or  three  dollars  per  ton 
less. 

This  is  a  very  fair  showing  on  the  side  of  the  figures,  but  fortunately,  or  perhaps 
unfortunately,  for  the  farmer,  in  this  instance,  there  are  two  sides  to  every  question. 
If  the  summer  is  dry  and  his  lands  are  not  thoroughly  prepared,  the  caustic  fer- 
tilizer will  damage  the  crop  more  than  the  cost  of  the  manure,  and  the  consequence 
will  be  a  total  failure.  Two  weeks  iu  July,  August,  or  September,  of  dry,  hot 
weather,  such  as  we  very  frequently  have,  will  tell  the  tale  for  any  crop  that  is 
highly  fertilized. 

But  most  farmers  have  learned  from  experience  that  it  is  not  economy  to  buy 
ammoniated  fertilizers,  simply  because  the  cotton  seed  supplies  all  of  this  ingre- 
dient that  is  necessary  ;  hence  they  buy  the  simple  phosphate  that  has  been  ren- 
dered soluble,  and  compost  this  with  cotton  seed.  Of  course  this  is  the  better  plan, 
because  it  saves  from  fifteen  to  twenty  dollars  on  every  ton,  and  this  money  is 
saved,  or  the  cotton  seed  to  that  extent  is  sold  ;  but  farmers  do  not  here  practice 
close  economy.  They  say  they  mix  the  compost,  equal  weights  of  seed  and  phos- 
phate. Seed  average  about  thirty  pounds  to  the  bushel,  or  say  seventy  bushels  to 
the  ton.  If  then  a  ton  of  phosphate  composted  with  seventy  bushels  of  cotton  seed 
is  to  fertilize  ten  acres,  this  would  be  but  seven  bushels  of  seed  per  acre.  We  have 
measured  this  up  accurately  and  applied  it  to  an  acre,  and  found  that  the  ordinary 
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way  of  threshing  in  seed  by  hand  to  plant,  will  very  nearly  go  seven  bushels  to  the 
acre.  We  believe  flirraers  who  compost  in  this  way  more  frequently  apply  four- 
teen bushels  to  the  acre  than  they  do  seven,  and  generally  have  too  much  guess 
work  about  it. 

If  however,  the  compost  is  accurately  made  and  properly  applied,  there  is 
another  qua«tion  behind  it  all,  and  it  is  simply  this.  Do  farmers  not  apply  this 
fertilizer  too  indiscriminately?  "When  once  the  compost  is  made  and  the  land  to 
which  it  is  to  be  applied  is  prepared,  the  bulk  is  generally  entrusted  to  parties  who 
have  no  means  of  knowing  how  much  or  how  little  to  apply,  but  are  simply  told  to 
strew  it  in  the  furrow  and  make  it  go  over  so  much  surface.  And  the  farmer  him- 
self seldom  reflects  that  he  may  be  overdosing  or  underdosing  his  land. 

The  application  of  these  fertilizers  to  land  are  to  us  very  much  like  giving  medi- 
cine to  a  patient.  Or,  as  we  once  heard  a  farmer  say,  "like  a  fellow  taking  his 
grog."  If  he  is  stout,  hale  and  hearty,  he  may  gulp  down  a  gill  or  more  and  feel 
no  inconvenience  from  it.  If  he  is  feeble  and  nervous,  that  quantity  would  upset 
him.  Just  so  with  the  laud.  If  it  is  in  good  condition,  naturally  fertile,  with 
ingredients  in  it  that  will  enable  it  to  produce  a  good  crop,  it  is  capable  of  with- 
standing the  effects  of  a  heavy  dosa  of  fertilizer.  But  if  it  is  poor,  barren  and  life- 
less, the  same  application  would  stimulate  it  to  attempting  too  much.  It  would 
shoot  up  a  bold,  strong  stock,  that  would  consume  all  the  applied  manure,  and 
when  the  time  came  to  have  the  fruit  put  on,  there  being  nothing  in  the  land  to 
supply  the  roots,  the  plant  would  fail  to  develop  a  crop  of  fruit,  and  hence  the  crop 
would  be  a  failure.  We  believe  a  half  dose  is  more  beneficial  to  such  land  than  a 
full  dose,  and  that  the  stronger  the  land  the  more  heavily  should  the  fertilizer  be 
applied. 

This  is  an  interesting  question,  Mr.  Editor,  aud  one  about  which  we  do  not  see 
enough  published.  Farmers  should  watch  their  experiments  with  fertilizers  very 
closely,  and  give  the  public  the  result,  as  by  so  doing  many  a  false  stej)  would  be 
avoided,  and  many  a  dollar  saved  to  the  farmer,  and  taken  from  no  one  else. 

Carmel  Hill,  September  29.  H.  S. 


[For  the  Rural  Carolinian.) 

Labor  Reform. 


Mr.  Editor  :  I  am  satisfied,  that  the  most  zealous  aud  sanguine  of  us  has  not 
fully  magnified  the  importance  of  the  great  Labor  Reform  movement  that  is  now 
agitating  our  State.  This  organization  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  momentous  necessity, 
and  is  destined  to  accomplish  for  us  in  a  few  months  more  than  hiis  been  attained 
in  the  past  ten  years.     We  are  suffering  from  evils  for  which  it  is  the  only  antidote. 

Look  for  a  moment  at  our  present  condition  and  compare  it  with  the  ptist.  Once 
prosperous  and  happy,  to-day  we  are  bankrupt  and  despondent.  Intelligence  is,  and 
has  been  for  eight  years,  subjected  to  brutality.  Intolerance  now-a-days  means 
liberty.  Political  debauchery  is  the  fruit  of  unlimited  licentiousness,  and  a  harvest 
of  significant  results  is  about  to  be  reaped. 
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The  rising  generation  of  our  colored  laborers  are  inrloctrinated  with  fiilse  ideas 
of  freedom.  Malice,  vice,  theft,  and  indolence  are  the  substitutes  for  every  virtue. 
Hence  the  quantity  and  quality  of  our  labor  is  on  the  wane,  and  the  signs  of  the 
times  demand  a  change. 

Many  think  that  negro  labor  is  the  best  and  cheapest  we  can  have.  This  may 
once  have  been  the  case,  but  not  so  today.  See  the  effects  of  this  labor  upon  our 
country  for  the  past  ten  years.  Are  we  not  poorer  to-day  than  we  were  ten  years 
ago  ?  The  negro  with  us  has  been,  since  18G8,  a  consumer,  not  a  producer.  He  has 
consumed  what  he  produced,  and  we  have  reaped  a  harvest  of  experience.  Shall 
this  experience  profit  us  ?  If  we  are  worthy  the  freedom  our  ancestors  bequeathed 
us.  Mr.  Editor,  we  will  gain  much  by  the  lessons  of  the  past  nine  years. 

Every  race  has  its  destiny,  and  that  of  the  negro  is  well  defined.  The  task  of 
clearing  our  forests,  draining  our  swamps,  and  preparing  our  country  for  a  higher 
degree  of  cultivation,  seems  to  have  been  his  task.  This  he  has  performed  well 
nigh  to  the  ruin  of  the  land,  and  the  destruction  of  his  former  masters.  Our 
exhausted  soil  deraauds  the  aid  of  science  and  intelligence.  These  qualities  can 
never  come  from  the  negro.  Substitutes  must  and  will  be  found,  and  so  sure  as 
intellect  is  more  nearly  divine  than  brute  force,  just  so  surely  will  the  influence  of 
the  negro  decline  and  sink  l)efore  the  progress  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  even  here 
in  prostrate  South  Carolina.  Just  so  long  as  the  negro  is  au  element  in  society 
here,  he  will  be  detrimental  to  our  moral,  social,  political  and  material  progress  ; 
and  he  will  ever  be  the  victim  of  political  mountebanks.  His  suffrage  will  always 
be  in  market  as  a  source  of  corruption  to  himself  and  the  office  seekers.  Hence 
the  quiet  and  development  of  our  every  interest  demand,  that  the  negro  should  be 
subservient  to  the  superior  race,  or  else  he  should  be  banished  from  the  land. 

All  great  nations  must  be  homogeneous,  and  especially  so  in  great  Republics. 
The  Anglo  Saxon  and  the  negro  are  the  antipodes  of  each  other  ;  and  the  idea  of 
creating  a  race  of  Ishmaelitish  mulattoes  by  miscegenation,  is  too  horrible  to 
contemplate  for  a  moment.  See  India  with  her  200,000,000  of  Siks,  Gherkas, 
Sepoys,  and  Coolies — suppliant,  crouching  subjects  of  a  government  of  not  one- 
fourth  their  numbers.  See  Mexico  and  the  Republics  of  Central  and  South 
America,  where  political  eruptions  have  become  chronic.  Spaniards,  Indians  and 
Negroes  mixed  into  an  impure  race,  they  are  a  blot  and  blight  upon  one  of  the 
fairest  portions  of  the  habitable  globe. 

But  for  a  moment  contemplate  the  German  nation,  the  most  powerful  because 
the  most  harmonious  on  earth;  the  elements  that  compose  its  body  politic  are  all 
congenial. 

What,  Mr.  Editor,  is  to  keep  us  a  distinct  authority  here  at  the  South,  where 
brutal  majorities  are  controlled  and  guided  by  partizan  powers,  who  for  gain  ignore 
their  race  and  become  the  advocates  of  social  upheavals  that  seem  almost  to  destroy 
our  country?  Thorough  organization  amongst  the  employers  of  the  'land — Labor 
Reform — well  developed,  will  be  the  panacea  for  all  our  ailments.  We  need  not 
proscribe,  but  we  can  prefer,  and  from  this  time  forth  we  will  be  recreant  to  our 
families  and  to  our  country,  if  we  longer  hesitate.  Such  a  measure  is  perfectly 
feasible,  and  equally  legitimate.     More  grain  and  less  negro  has  been  successfully 
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tried.  More  hogs,  more  beef,  milk,  butter,  chickens,  eggs  and  fruit,  when  properly 
understood,  simply  means  white  man  rule,  and  possibly  no  negro  at  all. 

Would  you  see  cozy,  comfortable  cottages,  with  neat  and  cleanly  surroundings, 
supplant  the  miserable  log  cabins  and  their  clay  chimneys  auj  brush  fences? 
Would  you  see  morality,  intelligence,  and  industry  supplant  vice,  ignorance,  and 
indolence?  Then  we  must  avoid  our  enemies  and  make  room  for  our  friends.  We 
must  clean  the  country  of  those  laggards,  who  would  entail  poverty  and  distress 
upon  the  land,  and  make  room  for  decency,  and  social  strength,  and  moral  power 
in  the  shape  of  industrious,  frugal  enterprising  immigrants.  Now  is  the  day,  and 
uow  is  the  hour  for  Afric's  star  of  Empire  to  follow  Mr.  Greeley's  advice  Let  the 
effort  be  made  to  encourage  the  neo;ro  to  "Go  West,"  and  both  he  and  we  will  be 
benefitted.  Labor  Reform  will  make  our  election  sure  ;  and  this  much  accom- 
plished, we  can  then  with  aggressive,  but  legitimate,  action  accomplish  all  that  we 
desire.  We  must  thoroughly  organize,  subject  ourselves  to  control  of  our.-<elves. 
remembering  that  patriotism  knows  no  selfishness,  and  this  effected,  the  potency  of 
our  organization  will  be  irresistible,  and  all  will  be  well  in  the  near  future. 

October  3d,  1876.  C.  C  L. 


Kvery  Boy  his  Own  Shoeniender. 


I  have  a  word  to  say  to  farmers'  boys  which  may,  or  may  not  be  of  any  benefit  to 
them.  I  wish  to  show  you  in  this  article  how  you  may  pass  some  of  your  long 
winter  evenings  in  a  manner  which  may  afford  you  some  pleasure  and  may  be  of 
some  little  profit.  My  idea  is  that  you  learn  to  repair  your  own  boots  and  shoes. 
Perhaps  to  many  this  idea  would  not  be  agreeable.  Well,  all  I  have  to  say  to 
such  is,  read  this  article  through  and  then  judge.  If  one-half  of  my  boy  readers 
think  favorable  of  it,  my  object  is  accomplished.  These  are  hard  times.  Money 
is  scarce  and  hard  to  get,  and  as  boys  wear  out  their  boots  and  shoe5  very  fast,  it 
is  quite  an  item  in  the  expen.se  of  the  family.  In  many  instances  you  are  obliged 
to  carry  your  boots  five  or  six  miles  to  a  shoemaker,  and  it  often  happens  that  he 
cannot  do  them  at  once,  so  you  are  obliged  to  go  again.  Besides  you  have  to  call 
on  father  for  money,  and  as  money  is  hard  with  him  you  don't  like  to  do  it.  Now 
then,  if  you  think  you  would  like  to  learn  to  do  such  a  job  yourself,  so  as  to  be  a 
little  more  independent  of  both  father  and  shoemaker,  I  will  offcM-  some  helpful 
suggestions. 

Of  course  you  have  no  tools  and  will  have  to  buy;  but  you  will  only  want  a  few 
to  start  with.  I  will  give  you  a  list  of  about  what  you  will  need:  A  shoe  hammer, 
a  half  dozen  awls  of  various  sizes,  with  an  awl  handle,  a  few  pegs  of  different  sizes 
and  lengths,  a  pair  of  No.  3  shoe  pinchers,  a  small  Ixjttle  of  e<lge  blacking,  a  cake  of 
heel  l)all,  a  pair  of  lasts  to  fit  your  boots,  and  two  shoo  knives,  one  for  trimming 
and  one  with  a  longer  blade,  called  a  "skiver"  for  beveling  the  soles.  No  doubt 
you  will  find  an  old  pair  of  shoe  lasts  at  almost  any  shoe  shop  that  will  fit  your 
boots,  which  you  can  purchase  clieap.  It  is  a  better  way  to  buy  old  ones,  as  your 
feet  are  growing.  You  will  need  a  strap  to  hold  the  boot  on  your  knee,  a  hook  to 
pull  the  last  out,  and  a  peg  cutter.  The  strap  you  will  fiml  at  the  barn,  and  per- 
haps the  last  two  things  j'ou  will  find  about  the  house  Now,  when  you  grind  your 
trimming-knife,  the  blade  of  which  should  not  be  over  three  inches  long  do  not 
grind  it  down  to  the  handle,  but  only  li   inches  from  the  point.     The  trimming 
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knife  is  an  iraporfant  thing.  Your  sisters  must  not  take  it  to  pare  apples,  nor  must 
you  use  it  to  cut  oft' pegs.  It  must  be  kept  for  trimming  alone.  You  will  find  that 
much  (lejHnuls  on  tlie  condition  your  knife  is  in.  If  it  is  dull  it  will  make  your 
work  look  rough,  and  is  apt  to  glance  out  and  go  through  the  up[)cr  leather. 

But  let  us  go  -k)  work  and  fix  your  boots.  You  will  not  need  a  shoe-bench  ; 
spread  the  tools  ou  the  table  before  the  kitchen  fire.  If  the  boots  are  hard  and 
dry,  soak  them  a  while  in  water,  and  the  tap  will  peg  ou  much  easier.  Now,  then, 
lay  each  boot  upon  the  leather  and  mark  around  and  cut  it  so  that  the  lap  will  be 
quite  large.  Then  put  the  leather  into  water  and  soak  it  well.  You  will  find  it  a 
good  plan,  as  you  take  the  leather  from  the  water,  to  work  it  in  your  hands  and 
hammer  it  gently  on  a  flat  stone  or  iron ;  it  makes  the  leather  more  firm.  Now 
look  at  the  bottom  of  your  boot.  If  one  side  is  worn  more  than  the  other,  you 
must  peg  on  a  piece,  trim  it  even  with  the  sole,  and  then  take  your  long  knife  and 
bevel  the  inside  edge  and  the  ends,  so  as  to  make  the  surface  of  the  sole  even. 
Bevel  the  heel  of  the  tap  on  the  inside  of  the  leather,  and  make  it  fast  to  the  boot 
by  three  or  four  pegs  up  and  down  the  middle.  Now  comes  the  sharp  trimming- 
knife  to  fit  the  tap  to  your  boot.  Strap  the  edge  often,  so  as  to  keep  it  keen,  and 
work  cai'efully. 

After  you  have  it  fitted,  you  are  ready  to  peg  it  on.  Your  shoe  pegs  must  all 
be  kept  separate  in  little  cloth  bags  or  boxes,  and  you  will  judge  which  kind  is 
needed  by  measuring  at  the  edge  of  the  sole.  You  mu.st  select  the  awl  by  the  size 
of  the  peg  you  wish  to  drive.  And  you  need  not  feel  discouraged  if  you  find  it 
awkward  work.  To  drive  a  shoe-peg  smooth  requires  some  little  practice,  but  you 
will  get  it  after  awhile.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  mark  around  the  edge  of  the 
tap,  say  one-eigth  of  an  inch  from  the  edge,  and  then  peg  on  the  line,  keeping  the 
broad  side  of  the  awl  toward  you  After  you  have  drawn  the  line  around,  first 
tack  it  about  with  pegs  on  the  line,  so  as  to  keep  the  tap  in  its  place.  If  the  awl 
sticks,  punch  it  into  a  cake  of  beeswax.  You  must  slant  your  awl  well  inward,  or 
the  pegs  will  slant  outward  so  as  to  show.  After  you  have  done  take  your  pocket- 
knife  and  trim  off"  the  pegs  you  have  broken  down,  so  as  to  make  your  work  look 
smooth.  The  edge  will  need  more  trimming,  and  if  you  don't  get  it  smooth,  take 
a  bit  of  glass  and  scrape  it.  Shoemakers  have  tools  for  all  these  things,  but  you 
must  learn  to  get  along  without.  Now  put  on  the  edge  blacking,  and  after  it  has 
drieil  rub  on  the  heel  ball,  and  rub  lightly  with  a  woolen  cloth,  and  you  have  a 
good  polished  edge. 

But  the  heels  need  fixing;  no  doubt  they  are  run  over  at  the  side.  And  let  me 
say  to  you  here,  that  if  you  can  invent  some  simple  thing  that  will  prevent  boot 
and  shoe  heels  from  ''running  over,"  the  great  mass  of  the  people  will  shower 
thanks  on  your  head.  The  shoemakers  use  what  they  call  "  steel  slugs."  They 
are  very  hard  and  brittle.  Care  will  be  needed  in  driving  them.  You  will  do  well 
to  make  the  holes  with  a  very  large  awl. 

Well,  let  us  say  you  have  finished  your  job.  It  don't  look  very  well,  but  re- 
member it  is  your  first  efi^ort;  you  have  made  some  mistakes,  but  will  do  better 
next  time,  and  when  you  go  to  the  shoe-shop  you  will  learn  many  little  thing's,  and 
go  home  and  put  them  into  practice.  If  you  like  such  things,  it  is  far  better  to  do 
it  yourself  than  to  go  a  distance  to  a  shoemaker,  and,  perhaps,  be  obliged  to  go 
after  them  two  or  three  times  before  they  are  done.  It  would  be  well  for  you  to 
try  an  old  pair  first,  that  you  will  need  next  summer.  I  have  said  nothing  about 
sewing,  fi)r  it  requires  much  more  practice. 

You  need  have  no  fears  of  injuring  your  shoemaker;  he  had  rather  make  new 
work  than  to  repair  old  But  when  you  need  a  new  pair  give  him  the  job,  for 
while  he  is  working  his  family  are  consuming  your  wheat,  corn,  beef,  pork,  wood, 
&c  Now,  what  say  you  boys,  will  you  try  ?  If  you  have  a  mind  to,  cut  this  ar- 
ticle out. —  TJnele  Joe,  in  N.  Y.  Trihine. 

No.  11,  Vol.  7.  32 
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"Founder,  or  Laminitis." 

Under  this  head,  in  the  September  number  of  the  Rukal,  is  a  very  scholastic 
display  of  technicalities,  purporting  to  give  a  treatise  on,  and  a  remedy  for,  founder 
in  horses. 

We  do  not  propose  to  write  a  thesis  on  the  subject,  but  to  give  a  remedy  in  plain 
farmer's  English.  We  know  but  little,  and  care  less,  about  '"  the  coffin,  bone,  or 
third  phalanx,"  "  rheumatic  inflammation  of  the  pleura,"  "  tissue  of  the  larainte  " 
the  "  deltoid,  and  decido-mastoid  "  of  the  horse. 

But  if  you  will  take  a  horse  in  the  early  stages  of  founder,  and  bleed  till  plain 
evidence  of  sickness,  (which  will  require  at  least  a  gallon  and  a  half  of  blood,)  and 
then  drench  with  one  pint  of  salt  dissolved  in  water,  lift  up  the  fore  feet  and  pour 
on  the  hoof  an  ordinary  wineglass  of  turpentine,  wetting  moderately  the  outside  of 
the  hoof  where  the  hair  joins — if  the  horse  is  not  ready  for  use  in  three  hours,  we 
will  pay  for  him. 

We  know  whereof  we  affirm.  We  had  a  valuable  horse  that  would  always 
founder  after  considerable  driving,  if  he  could  get  to  corn  enough  to  effect  it.  We 
never  failed  to  cure  with  this  remedy  in  a  few  hours.  On  one  occasion  we  stayed 
all  night  thirty-two  miles  from  home.  Next  morning  our  horse  was  so  badly 
foundered  that  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  could  be  got  over  the  sill  of  the  stable. 
In  two  hours  after  the  use  of  this  remedy,  we  hitched  and  drove  him  off  without 
difficulty,  reaching  home  before  night.  We  doabt  if  there  is  any  such  thing  as 
water  founder,  though  most  all  stable  directories  and  farriers  give  credit 'to  it.  If 
it  has  existence,  no  science  has  ever  been  able  to  distinguish  a  difference  in  its 
effects  and  those  produced  by  founder  from  over-eating  ;  hence,  we  presume  the 
remedy  applicable  in  either  case.  HODGES. 


Steam  Power. 


Five  or  six  years  ago  we  had  the  horse-power  mania.  We  had  half  a  dozen 
different  "  powers  "  offered  which  would  almost  run  without  mules,  and  most  of 
them  claimed  to  double  the  power  of  the  mules.  These  absurd  claims  were,  prob- 
ably, not  put  forward  in  all  cases  by  the  patentees  themselves,  but  in  all  likelihood 
were  due  to  ignorant  and  in-espousible  agents. 

One  old  fellow  mounted  his  mules  on  a  movable  turn-table,  and  also  hitched 
them  to  the  levers  of  an  old-fashioned  gin-power,  connecting  the  motion  of  the 
revolving  turn-table  and  the  large  upright  shaft  together  by  gearing.  Now  when 
he  had  put  his  mules  in  motion  they  went  ahead,  as  in  the  ordinary  old-fashioned 
way,  drawing  the  levers  around  and  setting  everything  going  ;  and  they  also  pushed 
the  turn-table  backward,  and  this,  he  urged  with  vehemence,  doubled  the  power  of 
the  mule!  There  was  no  convincing  him  that  just  so  much  power  had  been  lodged 
in  the  mule  by  the  Creator,  and  no  arrangement  of  gearing  or  device  of  pulleys 
could  increase  it.  On  the  contrary,  his  machine  was  cumbersome  and  unwieldy, 
and  liable  to  create  extraordinary  friction,  as  the  weight  of  the  team  was  added  to 
the  weight  of  the  contrivance.  He  had  his  "  power  "  at  an  Agricultural  Fair,  and 
as  it  was   novel,  and  as  too  many  men  are  continually  seeking  to  be  humbugged, 
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he  sold  several  of  his  maohiues,  and  set  one  to  going  in  a  neighboring  city.  In  a 
few  months  he  came  to  me  iu  triumph,  displaying  certificates  from  a  number  of 
good  practical  farmers,  and  from  several  wealthy  merchants  and  cotton  factors, 
setting  forth  that,  with  this  wonderful  power,  "  one  mule  could  easily  do  the  work 
of  four !  "  Several  of  the  subscribers  to  the  certificate  repented,  within  a  few 
pionths,  having  thrown  away  four  hundred  dollars  on  the  worthless  rubbish.  And 
this  was  not  the  worst  case  we  had  to  deal  with.  Others  as  bad  had  to  be  })ut  down 
continually.  The  people  seemed  to  be  in  want  of  some  improvement  on  the  old- 
fashioned  power,  and  the  sharpers  were  bent  on  taking  advantage  of  them. 

I  could  see  but  one  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  and  that  was  to  buy  small  steam 
engines  instead  of  the  new  horse-powers.     I  wrote  to  several  engine-builders  in  the' 
North  as  to  the  feasibility  of  supplying  four  horse  engines  at  a  reasonable  rate,  but 
got  no  encouragement.     They  were  not  building  any  such  engines  cheaj^ly.     And 
so  the  matter  dropped  out  of  my  mind. 

Kecently,  however,  we  have  been  looking  around  for  an  engine  with  which  to 
run  our  printing  presses,  and  have  the  circulars  of  some  half  dozen  or  more  of 
manufacturers  who  are  prepared  to  furnish  the  very  article,  I  think,  the  Southern 
fjirmers  stand  iu  need  of.  In  fact,  one  of  the  pamphlets  received  contained. letters 
from  forty  or  fifty  Southern  farmers,  setting  forth  their  praises  of  a  particular 
engine  of  four-horse  power,  with  which  they  had  ginned  four  or  five  bales  of  cotton 
a  day,  and  could  also  grind  ten  bushels  of  meal  an  hour.  It  struck  me  at  once 
that  here  was  a  matter  of  more  than  ordinary  moment  to  the  South.  Here  was  a 
solution  of  one  of  the  very  grave  troubles  the  farmer  has  to  deal  with.  Here  was  an 
opportunity  to  get  away  from  humbugs,  and  dispense  with  rickety  machinery, 
(which,  on  account  of  the  peculiarly  unstable  mode  of  erecting  gin-houses  is  always 
out  of  plumb  and  out  of  repair),  and  replace  it  by  something  solid  and  reliable, 
and  which  is  not  only  reliable  so  far  as  being  in  repair  and  in  condition  for  work 
is  concerned,  but  is  itself  the  motor  and  the  power. 

Four-horse  steam  engines,  complete,  are  worth  about  $300.  A  horse-power  is 
worth  half  as  much,  or  probably  more,  and  when  you  get  it  you  have  only  some- 
thing with  which  to  work  your  mules  to  death.  True,  it  was  very  good  when  we 
could  do  no  better  ;  but  that  day  has  passed. 

With  the  old-fashioned  horse  power  we  are  compelled  to  build  our  peculiar  gin- 
houses,  propped  up  on  posts,  and  which  are  difficult  to  erect,  easy  to  get  out  of 
repair,  and  are,  in  short,  nuisances.  With  a  steam  engine  you  may  construct  your 
gin-house  much  more  economically,  and  make  it  more  durable.  In  fact,  I  should 
think  that  if  a  person  were  going  to  commence  anew,  a  steam  engine,  and  gin-house 
to  match,  would  be  cheaper  than  the  old-fashioned  house  and  gearing. 

But  the  greatest  consideration  is  yet  to  be  mentioned.  The  wear  and  tear  on  a 
team  in  ginning  is  the  heaviest  of  all  the  season.  It  is  a  constant,  all  day  monot- 
onous drag.  From  morning  till  night  the  poor  animals  make  their  constant  and 
laborious  circuit.  With  steam  this  is  avoided.  Your  team  is  at  pasture  recupe- 
rating and  resting  for  the  next  season's  work.  With  steam  you  save  wages,  save 
forage,  save  mule  flesh,  save  annoyance.     Get  steam. 

Napa.  Cal,  Oct.  5,  1876.  '  GEORGE  W.  GIFT. 
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Cattle  and  Horses  for  England. 


This  summer  has  witnessed  the  successful  inceptiou  of  two  euterprises  fraught 
with  important  consequences  alike  to  the  producers  of  the  United  States  and  the 
consumers  of  England.  From  this  port  there  have  been  shipped  to  the  old  coun- 
try several  cargoes  of  meat  that,  preserved  by  refrigerative  processes,  have  reached 
London  and  Liverpool  in  perfect  order,  and  found  a  ready  sale  at  prices  which* 
while  remunerative  to  the  shippers,  were  considerably  below  those  paid  l)y  the  con- 
sumers for  British  beef  The  same  export  has  been  made  from  Canada;  indeed, 
the  Canadians  have  shipped  live  cattle  at  a  profit,  and  are  preparing  next  year  to 
continue  the  business  on  a  much  larger  scale. 

There  is,  as  a  matter  of  course,  no  reason  why  the  enterprise  should  not  prove 
eminently  successful.  It  is  not  a  question  of  valuable  animals,  or  those  of  fashionable 
strains,  for  these  never  go  to  the  butcher's  stall.  Even  if  they  did,  it  is  an  estab- 
lished fiict  that  the  best  short  horned  blood  is  to  be  found  on  this  Continent,  and 
that  an  English  breeder  desirous  of  obtaining  "  Dukes"  or  "  Duchesses"  of  irre- 
proachable Bates  blood  will  come  to  America  and  recruit  his  herd  with  a  bull  from 
New  York  Mills,  Lyndale,  or  Bow  Park,  or  with  some  of  the  matchless  heifers  of 
Messrs.  Meredith,  Megibben,  or  OVxy,  to  say  nothing  of  the  stock  of  Mr.  M.  H. 
Cochrane,  at  Compton.  Though  we  may  admit  the  superiority  of  the  Welsh  or 
Southdown  mutton — not  that  we  see  any  reason  for  doing  so,  other  than  the  ab- 
sence of  opportunity  for  comparison — we  cannot  see  why  English  beef  should  be 
better  than  that  of  the  Illinois  steer,  fed  on  the  lush  prairie-grass  and  nutritious 
corn.  Of  course  the  wild  Texan  steer,  of  whom  it  is  pleasantly  but  truthfully  said 
that  all  the  meat  on  his  carcass  can  be  packed  in  his  horns,  is  not  to  be  pitted 
against  the  stall-fed  English  animal,  but  if  high  grades  be  pitted  against  high 
grades,  we  have  no  fear  that  American  meat  will  not  hold  its  own.  So  excellent  an 
authority  as  our  London  correspondent,  Mr.  Louis  J.  Jennings,  in  a  recent  letter 
expressed  his  preference,  after  adequate  experience,  for  American  beef  At  present 
it  is  ranked  in  the  same  category  with  the  meats  of  La  Plata  and  Australia,  and  is 
relegated  to  the  poorer  classes,  to  whom  it  is  commended  by  a  difference  in  price  of 
from  thirty  to  fifty  per  cent.  The  butchers  of  England  affect  to  regard  "American 
beef"  as  something  different  from  and  inferior  to  "  beef"  and  only  ofl^er  it  apolo- 
getically to  such  of  their  customers  as  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  high  prices  exacted 
for  the  English  product.  This,  at  least,  is  the  story  with  which  they  beguile 
American  shippers,  for  the  fact  is  that  whenever  American  or  Canadian  meat  passes 
into  the  hands  of  an  English  butcher  he  retails  it  as  of  English  origin  and  his  cus- 
tomers do  not  detect  the  difference.  It  is  thus  that  at  least  a  third  of  the  cheese 
product  of  Wisconsin  and  Illinois  comes  to  New  York  branded  as  the  product  of 
Central  New  York  dairies,  and  so  commands  from  the  innocent  consumer  an  extra 
price. 

Even  more  important  than  this — in  the  future,  at  least — is  the  trade  in  horses 
that  has  been  begun  with  England  by  several  Ontario  firms.  Of  late  years  the 
price  of  working  horses,  carriage  horses  and  similar  animals  has  risen  greatly  in 
England,  and  as  the  pick  of  the  English  stables  has  always  been  snapped  up  by 
the  agents  of  the  French  haras  or  the  Continental  stud-farms,  the  problem  where  to 
procure  a  sound,  stout  horse,  g<jod  for  all  practical  [)urposes,  at  a  reasonable  price, 
has  become  a  most  important  one  in  Englantl.  During  the  past  two  months 
Canadian  firms,  like  the  Messrs.  Grand,  of  Toronto,  have  been  shipping  American 
horses  to  England,  and  have  reaped  so  large  a  profit  from  the  venture  that  they 
will  renew  the  experiment  next  year  on  a  much  larger  scale.  We  have  a  native 
stock  that  is  unsurpa.ssed.  Every  element  in  the  American  horse,  East  or  West, 
is  goofl.  Whether  he  springs  from  the  Spanish  mustang  or  the  Canadian  pony, 
(offspring  of  a  race  more  stout,  but  not   less  hardy,)  he  has  at  each  cross  gained 
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some  eleraeut  of  advantage.  Apart  from  the  constant  infusion  of  good  blood  by- 
sires  of  known  excellency,  who  can  tell  what  qualities  have  not  been  imparted  to 
common  horses  by  sires  of  unrecognized  merit?  Ever  and  anon  a  Flora  Temple 
or  a  Dutchman  turns  uj)  to  electrify  all  beholders,  and  to  show  that  the  blood  of 
unknown  origin,  transmitted  through  unrecognized  channels,  has  told  at  last. 
Those « who  ship  horses  to  England  are  sure  of  a  demand  for  every  grade  that  it  is 
desirable  to  breed  and  ship.  He  who  will  cross  one  of  the  well-bred  sires  that  can 
be  had  so  cheaj)ly  all  over  the  country,  with  the  large  country  raare,  is  sure  of  a 
colt  that  will  command  his  price  either  as  a  beast  for  harness,  saddle  or  shaft,  as  he 
may  turn  out.  For  the  inferior  grade,  say  of  quarterd^red  horses,  there  is  a  con- 
stant demand  for  the  tramway,  the  cart  and  the  plough.  In  fine,  we  do  not  know 
of  any  business  where  the  original  investment  is  so  small  and  the  profit  so  great, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  certain,  as  the  breeding  of  carriage  and  work  horses  for 
the  Enarlish  market. — Netv  York  Ex. 


"Watering  Horses. 


The  Weekly  Gazette  says  : 

A  full  drink  of  water,  immediately  after  being  fed,  .should  never  be  allowed  to 
horses.  When  water  is  drunk  by  them  the  bulk  of  it  goes  directly  to  the  large 
intestines,  and  little  of  it  is  retained  in  the  stomach.  In  passing  through  the 
stomach,  however,  the  water  carries  considerable  quantities  of  the  contents  to  where 
it  lodges  in  the  intestines.  If,  then,  the  food  of  the  stomach  is  washed  out  before 
it  is  digested,  no  nourishment  is  derived  from  the  food. 

A  small  quantity  of  fluid  swallowed  along  with,  or  immediately  after,  dry  food, 
beneficially  softens  it,  and  assists  in  its  division  and  digestion.  An  inordinate 
supply  of  water,  or  of  watery  fluid,  on  the  other  hand,  proves  injurious.  It  dilutes 
unduly  the  digestive  secretions  ;  it  mechanically  carries  onward  the  imperfectly 
digested  food,  and  thus  interferes  with  the  proper  functions  of  the  canal,  and  excites 
digestion  and  diarrhoea.  These  untoward  effects  are  especially  apt  to  occur  where 
horses  freely  fed  and  too  liberally  watered  are  shortly  put  to  tolerably  quick  work. 
There  is  no  more  infallible  method  of  producing  colic,  diarrhcea,  and  inflammation 
of  the  bowels.  The  horse  is  not  peculiar  in  this  effect ;  dogs,  and  even  their  mas- 
ters, similarly  suffer  from  copious  draughts  of  water  immediately  after  eating  much 
solid  food. 


[Kor  the  Rural  Carolinian.] 

Improvement  of  Common  Stock. 


Few  farmers  have  auy  idea  of  the  impi-ovement  that  may  be  wrought  in  their 
common  cattle  by  only  one  judicious  cross  by  a  good,  thoroughbred  bull.  The  late 
John  G.  Brown,  of  Columbia,  S.  C,  a  gentlemau  noted  for  his  liberality,  kindness 
of  heart  and  public  spirit,  owned  a  plantation  near  my  father's,  on  which  he  kept 
some  fine  cattle,  known  then  as  English  cattle.  I  have  no  doubt  they  were  short- 
horned  Durhams.  but  varieties  were  not  then  known  as  they  are  now.  From  this 
small  herd  spread  the  most  astonishing  improvement,  as  he  allowed  his  neighbors 
the  use  of  his  bulls,  and  to  this  day  many  of  the  best  cattle  in  the  country  are 
traceable  to  this  cross.  When  I  was  a  small  boy  he  gave  me  a  beautiful  red  and 
white  bull  calf  the  finest  one  I  had  ever  seen,  and  although  the  frosts  of  forty-five 
or  more  winters  have  fallen  on  me  .since  that  event,  I  well  recollect  the  arrival  of 
the  calf  and  the  pleasurable  feelings  I  then  felt  at  being  the  owner  of  such  a  calf, 
and  I  confess  that  I  still  have  a  little  of  that  childish  enthusiasm.  From  this  bull 
my  father  raised  the  finest  lot  of  half  breed  cows  I  had  ever  seen.  Two  of  these  my 
mother  kept  and  carried  to  Laurens,  and  I  have  no  doubt  they  are  remembered  by 
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many  of  the  older  citizens.  This  may  have  had  soraothing  to  do  with  my  h)ve  of 
cattle;  I  think  it  did.  I  like  to  encourage  my  boys  in  this  way  by  encouraging 
them  to  own  animals. 

When  I  became  grown,  and  began  t(;  farm  to  myself,  having  but  little  means.  I 
gathered  a  few  good  common  cows  around  me,  which  I  bred  very  carefully  to  a  fine 
bull  belonging  to  an  uncle.  From  these  I  raised  a  lot  of  half-breeds  that  were  worth 
fully  double  as  much  as  their  dams,  and  one  of  them  was  one  of  the  best  cows  I  ever 
owned.  I  sold  her,  with  her  second  calf,  for  seventy-five  dollars,  a  rare  price  in 
those  days. 

I  mention  these  facts  to  show  what  I  started  out  to  prove,  that  a  little  money 
spent  for  a  good  bull,  if  judiciously  done,  will  pay  the  farmer  better  for  his  outlay 
than  any  investment  he  can  make.  I  am  sure,  if  he  will  do  his  duty  to  the  calves, 
that  the  first  cross  will  add  an  hundred  per  cent,  of  value  to  the  cows,  the  second 
fifty,  and  so  on  diminishing  in  per  cent,  of  value  as  they  increase  in  purity  of  blood. 

Any  intelligent  breeder  knows  that  the  first  and  second  crosses  add  more  per  cent, 
than  any  subsequent  cro.ss  though  it  is  just  as  important  to  continue  to  cross  in 
order  to  approximate  perfection  as  nearly  as  possible 

Most  of  us  are  now  too  poor  to  give  fifty  or  an  hundred  dollars  for  a  bull  calf, 
but  we  should  combine  our  purses  and  buy  one  jointly,  and  hold  him  in  common; 
break  him  to  the  cart  and  work  him  moderately  to  keep  him  under  control,  so  that 
he  may  be  led  from  place  to  place  .safely,  and  on  no  account  should  he  ever  be 
allowed  to  run  out  with  other  cattle. 

I  have  tried  the  Durham  Devon,  Ayreshire  and  Brahmin,  and  all  have  greatly 
improved  common  stock.  The  Alderney  cattle  are  very  highly  prized  by  those  who 
have  tried  them.  Among  these  is  Mr.  Peters,  of  Georgia,  a  gentleman  in  whose 
judgment  I  have  great  confidence;  but  I  have  never  owned  one;  they  are  prized 
more  for  the  quality  of  their  milk  than  the  quantity,  making  more  butter  per  quart 
than  any  other  known  breed. 

How  any  farmer  can  be  satisfied  with  a  lot  of  half  starved,  ill  shaped,  sorry 
looking  cattle  around  him,  I  can't  imagine,  yet  we  see  it  on  all  sides,  without  an 
effort  to  improve;  and  if  sold  by  the  sheriff,  n'ne- tenths  of  the  herds  in  this  District 
would  not  average  over  three  dollars  a  head.  This  is  partly  from  neglect  to  cross 
judiciously,  but  most  of  the  sorry  looking  cows  we  see  are  made  by  perishing  the 
calf  before  it  is  old  enough  to  eat  the  scanty  food  that  is  allowed  it  as  a  substitute 
for  its  natural  food,  its  mother's  milk  We  allow  our  calves  to  have  as  much  as 
they  want  for  a  month,  then  half  until  they  are  four  months  old,  when  they  are 
well  developed  and  able  to  do  well  on  artificial  food.  When  so  treated  they  are 
rarely  badly  shaped  or  ill-looking,  but  notwithstanding  they  may  become  poor,  will, 
in  the  end,  make  well-shaped  animals;  but  if  they  get  very  poor  when  under  tiiree 
months  old,  no  amount  of  good  treatment  will  remedy  the  defect. 

It  requires  a  good  deal  of  experience  and  judgment  to  select  the  good  from  the 
unpromising  calves,  but  there  are  certain  outside  marks  when  understood  that  do 
indicate,  with  almost  unerring  certainty,  what  kind  of  cow  thecalf  will  make;  but  these 
signs  and  marks  I  can't  undertake  to  describe  in  an  article  like  this,  but  it  is  worthy 
of  investigation,  and  all  who  investigate  this  suliject  become  satisfied  that  there  is 
truth  in  this  theory,  as  taught  by  the  Frenchman,  Grueron,  which  work  can  be  had 
at  the  book  stores. 

We  will  be  forced  into  new  industries  other  than  those  growing  out  of  the  cotton 
field,  and  the  rearing  of  improved  stock  being  both  agreeable  and  profitable,  we  will 
naturally  take  to  it  by  degrees,  and  the  earlier  the  better;  and  the  first  to  embark 
in  it  will  reap  the  greatest  harvest,  for  they  will  be  able  to  sell  their  surj)lus  calves 
to  those  who  are  ju.st  beginning.  A  nice,  well-bred,  fat  cow,  is  an  ornament  to  any 
farm,  jus  well  as  a  source  of  much  profit,  and  the  man  who  introduces  such  stock  is 
a  public  benefactor,  though  he  may  consult  only  his  own  interest  by  such  an 
investment.  JAMES  W.  WATTS. 
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Crossing  for  Improvement  of  Common  Sheep. 


A  correspondent  asks  us  the  following  question  :  "  What  is  the  best  cross  upon 
our  common  sheep  for  quality  and  quantity  of  wool,  for  the  general  market,  and 
for  weight  df  carcass." 

This  inquiry  can  be  replied  to  from  so  many  standpoints,  that  an  opinion  in 
favor  of  either  of  the  recognized  breeds  requires  certain  exphinations.  A  cross  of 
the  long-wool — say  Cotswold,  Leicester,  or  Lincoln — will  insure  an  increase  of  car- 
cass to  nearly  or  quite  double  the  value  of  the  common,  or  native,  dam.  The 
fleece  will  have  additional  length,  considerable  improvement  in  style,  and  a  per- 
ceptible increase  in  weight.  The  improvement  in  length  and  lustre  will  add  to  its 
market  value. 

A  cross  of  middle  wool,  say  Southdown,  Shropshire,  etc.,  will  add  greatly  to  the 
quality  of  the  meat,  somewhat  less,  though  considerable  to  its  quantity,  will 
thicken  somewhat  the  fleece,  and  give  it  slight  additional  weight,  without  adding 
much  to  its  value  per  pound. 

A  cross  of  the  American  merino  will  make  a  marked  improvement  in  fleece, 
adding  to  all  its  desirable  characteristics,  except  that  of  length.  The  weight,  in 
many  instances,  will  be  doubled,  while  in  any  other  than  an  anomalous  condition 
of  the  market,  the  value  per  pound  will  be  somewhat  increased.  The  size  of  car- 
cass will  not  be  increased,  though  its  compactness  and  symmetry  of  outline  will  be 
grently  improved. 

AVith  the  average  farmer  the  more  satisfactory  results  will  be  secured  by  a  cross 
with  the  long-wool  breed  or  the  fine  wools.  The  one  will  show  its  chief  improve- 
ment in  the  carcass,  the  other  in  the  fleece,  though  the  merits  of  neither  will  be 
confined  to  these  prominent  characteristics. 

As  a  rule,  the  least  satisfactory  results  will  be  derived  from  a  cross  with  the 
"Downs" — this,  not  from  any  defect  in  the  breed,  per  se.  but  rather  from  less 
diversity  in  size  in  the  one,  and  character  of  fleece  in  the  other.  Sheep  from  this 
cross  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  withstand  the  hardships,  sometimes  priva- 
tions, incident  to  the  lot  of  the  flock,  when  compelled  to  work  its  living  oft'  the 
average  farm  with  better  results  than  would  be  realized  from  a  long-wool  cross 
simply  treated — and,  for  "  roughing  it,"  would  prove  nearly  equal  to  the  results 
of  the  Merino  cross. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  added  to  some  minor  ones,  that  may  be  classed 
as  results  of  taste,  rather  than  experienced  as  a  general  conclusion,  we  would  advise 
a  cross  of  the  Merino  in  preference  to  the  others  referred  to — always  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  best  rams  within  reach  of  the  means  of  the  flock  owner 
be  used,  and  that  none  of  the  male  animals  of  the  cross  be  used  as  sires,  no  matter 
how  near  the  desired  standard  they  may  appear. — National  Lwe-Stock  Journal. 


Practical  Poultry  Hints. 


Are  ducks  profitable  poultry  to  raise  ?  I  have  often  asked  the  question  of  others, 
and  put  the  query  to  myself,  and  from  experience  always  receive  the  negative  reply. 
They  grow  rapidly,  it  is  true,  and  mature  quickly,  but  consume  an  enormous  quantity 
of  feed  in  the  interim.  They  are  also  easily  reared  if  one  understands  them.  They 
are  just  as  tender  in  the  earlier  stages  of  existence  as  either  turkeys  or  chickens,  and 
do  much  the  best  hatched  under  and  reared  by  their  natural  duck  mother.  Duck- 
lings hatched  under  a  hen  are  mischievous  from  the  fact  of  a  hen's  taking  them  in 
her  own  run  ways,  which  leads  them  among  the  other  fowls,  and  ducks  should  never 
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be  allowed  to  run  with  either  hens  or  turkeys  If  allowed  to  run  pell-mell  with 
chickens  and  turkeys  they  soon  rob  them  of  feed,  muddy  and  otherwise  render  their 
water  unsuitable  for  them  to  drink;  besides  ducks,  either  by  fair  or  foul  means, 
always  rule  tlie  roost  and  master  all  barnyard  fowls,  even  turkeys.  Ducks  and 
geese  are  dirty  birds,  unfit  to  have  in  yards  with  other  birds;  they  soil  a  green  and 
render  it  unpalatable  to  other  fowls.  It  is  an  erroneous  idea  that  dgcks  require 
water  immediately  after  hatching.  They  need  it  no  more  than  chickens.  Give 
them  strong,  nourishing  food,  and  a  dry  shelter  to  roost  in  at  first.  They  need  no 
food,  like  chickens  and  turkeys,  for  the  first  twenty-four  hours  Nature  had  sup- 
plied them  with  the  first  food  for  that  period.  GiVe  them  rest  and  quiet  for  the 
first  three  or  four  days,  and  there  will  be  little  danger  for  the  flock.  They  will,  in 
nine  cases  out  often,  grow  up,  if  the  right  care  be  administered  in  the  first  place. 
Ducks  should  always  be  hatched  in  a  ground  nest.  It  is  not  necessary  always  that 
they  should  have  water,  still  it  is  better,  when  matured,  for  them  if  they  can  have 
a  permanent  pond  or  stream,  but  beware  of  allowing  your  ducklings  the  privilege 
of  a  rambling  stream,  for  their  natural  propensity  and  fondness  for  water  will  lead 
them  to  almost  any  length.  Ducks  are  good  foragers,  when  held  in  check,  and  they 
can  be  controlled  when  their  range  or  water  course  is  limited,  but  are  mischievous 
about  the  door,  and  in  barnyards  they  become  a  nui.sance,  disturbing  and  otherwise 
rendering  filthy  the  water-trough,  where  the  cattle  quench  their  thirst.  Therefore 
I  have  often  put  the  query  to  myself,  when  thoroughly  tried  with  their  pranks, 
"Are  ducks  profitable?"  They  tax  your  patience  to  the  utmost;  feed  can  ne^ver 
be  kept  by  the  other  fowls  when  they  are  allowed  the  range  of  the  yards  ;  they  ruin 
their  drink,  they  puddle  them  up  when  wallowing,  and  otherwise  annoy  them 
continually.  They  are  always  awake  and  on  the  alert ;  I  never  caught  one  napping 
yet.  Crtill  a  fine  flock  of  ducks,  kept  by  themselves  and  iu  their  place,  is  an  acqui- 
sition. Ducks  are  great  layers,  so  also  are  turkeys,  and  the  eggs  of  the  latter  are 
far  richer  and  devoid  of  the  strong  flavor  which  the  former  sometimes  possess.  But 
one  thing  should  always  be  recollected:  any  fowl,  either  land  or  water,  must  be 
well  fed  and  otherwise  taken  care  of  to  become  great  layers,  or  even  profitable  for 
their  flesh  alone.  It  is  folly  to  think  everything  exists  in  the  breed  alone.  We 
must  expend  care  and  time  and  feed,  and  be  patient — not  exacting  too  much — and 
slowly,  by  degrees  at  first,  the  returns  will  come  in.  Money  and  clear  profit  in 
pecuniary  value  should  not  be  our  sole  aim  in  life  ;  neither  should  it  be  in  the  poultry 
business.  We  must  take  an  interest  and  pleasure  in  it.  The  returns  will  appear 
larger  if  we  do  so,  and  our  birds  will  really  become  more  valuable.  There  is  a  vast 
difference  in  breeds.  If  we  obtain  the  right  one  (what  is  meant  by  the  right  one  is 
one  well  adapted  to  our  locality,  situation  and  taste)  there  is  small  danger  of  a 
failure. 

As  there  is  a  vast  difference  in  gallinaceous  birds,  so  also  is  there  in  aquatics.  I 
wish  to  be  understood  as  condemning  no  one  breed  or  variety,  for  what  may  be  one's 
meat  may  be  another's  poison,  in  simile.  The  Pekin  ducks  are  greatly  praised. 
They  have  size  in  their  favor  certainly,  and  are  very  handsome,  with  snowy  plumage, 
short,  yellow  legs,  and  yellow  mandibles.  They  will  probably,  from  high  prices  for 
original  stock,  and  difficulty  in  rearing  the  young,  never  become  common  stock. 
They  are  quiet,  unlike  the  Cayugas,  or  even  the  Aylesburys,  and  are  far  finer  in 
plumage  than  the  latter — better  forms,  finer  bodies,  altogether  tlie  finest  of  anything 
in  the  duck  line.  Ducklings  grow  with  great  rapidity — their  bodies  far  out-reaching 
their  feathers — and  should,  when  young,  be  afforded  .some  shelter  to  run  under 
during  heavy  rains  or  sudden  showers,  as  the  hard  pelting  on  their  naked  backs  is 
injurious,  and  the  same  care  should  be  extended  to  goslings  also.  Unlike  ducks, 
young  goslings  do  not  require  feeding,  but  should  be  hatched  early  in  April,  while 
the  grass  is  young  and  tender. —  Country  Gentleman. 
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THE  PA^KONS  OF  HUSBANDRY. 

All  popular  organizations  are  looked  upon 
with  suspicion,  and  where  they  embrace  an 
unusually  large  proportion  of  the  people,  all 
of  the  same  profession,  those  not  engaged  in 
the  organization  are  very  prone  to  cry,  what 
is  the  necessity  for  tliis?  For  whose  good  is 
this  organization  efl'ected  ?  Who  does  it  in- 
tend to  harm  ?  Or,  is  it  not  aimed  at  us? 
Similar  inquiries,  in  a  thousand  instances, 
have  been  made  concerning  the  Patrons  of 
Husbandry,  and  to-day  there  is  scarcely  an 
enterprise  or  existing  avocation  that  does  not 
lay  at  the  door  of  this  Order  some  complaint 
that  it  is  hostile  to  "  our  interests."  And  yet 
we  have  proven,  we  think,  conclusively  in 
these  pages,  that  the  Order  of  the  Patrons  of 
Husbandry  is  neither  selfish  nor  hostile,  but 
is  only  aggressive  in  the  direction  of  aiding 
the  farmer  in  every  possible  way  to  better  his 
condition  as  a  citizen  and  as  a  member  of 
society. 

Then  we  may  ask  the  question,  has  it 
effected  this  much?  Can  the  average  Patron 
say  to  himself,  ''  I  am  a  more  worthy  citizen, 
because  I  am  and  have  been  a  Patron  ?"  Can 
the  most  enthusiastic  Patron,  indeed,  reply  to 
this  inquiry  affirmatively  ?  If  he  cannot,  we 
say  unequivocally  the  fault  is  with  himself, 
not  with  the  Order. 

Five  years  ago  our  farmers  knew  but  little 
of  each  other  as  neighbors  and  friends.  To- 
day scarcely  a  neighborhood  but  that  is  bound 
together  by  the  ties  of  the  Grange,  even 
though  the  Grange  be  apparently  dead. 

Five  years  ago  we,  as  farmers,  seldom  met 
for  discussions  upon  any  topics.  To-day  not 
a  month  passes  but  that  questions  of  vital  im- 
portance to  farmers  are  discussed  pleasantly, 
freely,  and  with  ability,  in  Granges  in  every 
township  almost  in  the  United  States? 

Five  years  ago  such  a  thing  as  the  average 
farmer  making  a  speech  was  seldom  heard  of 
To-day  we  have  developed  a  class  of  original 
thinkers,  who,  in  and  out  of  the  Grange,  are 
always  prepared  to  speak  in  behalf  of  agricul- 


ture and  everything  that  tends  to  advance  it 
as  a  science. 

Five  years  ago  such  a  thing  as  fraternal 
arbitration  of  difficulties  was  seldom  heard  of. 
To-day  thousands  of  disputes  that  would 
otherwise  involve  costly  litigation,  are  settled 
"  within  the  gates,"  and  never  heard  at  the 
''  bar  of  justice." 

Five  years  ago  such  a  thing  as  purchasing 
any  article  needed  upon  the  farm  except  from 
a  merchant,  who  received  a  commission  for 
selling  it,  was  never  heard  of.  To-day  mil- 
lions of  money  are  spent  by  farmers  by  deal- 
ing upon  the  principles  of  wholesale  trading, 
directly  with  first  hands,  even  as  far  up  as  the 
original  manufacturers. 

Five  years  ago  the  cotton  planter  paid  two 
and  a  half  per  cent,  commissions  for  selling 
his  crop,  and  almost  as  much  per  month  for 
storing  it.  To-day  the  entire  crop  is  sold  for 
less  than  two  per  cent.,  sometimes  for  less 
than  one  per  cent.,  and  storage  has  fallen 
with  the  cost  of  selling. 

Five  years  ago  grain  or  stock  from  the 
Northwest  more  than  consumed  itself  if  it 
sought  an  Eastern  market.  To-day  millions 
of  bushels  of  grain  and  as  many  pounds  of 
meat  are  shipped  profitably  not  only  to  East- 
ern, but  to  foreign  markets. 

Five  years  ago  the  New  England  farmer 
seldom  consumed  Western  farm  products. 
To-day  he  finds  it  economy  to  feed  his  dairy 
cows  on  Western  bran. 

And  thus  we  could  multiply  ad  infinitum 
instances  of  practical  benefit  that  hav.^  re- 
sulted to  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  by 
the  existence  of  the  Grange  ;  but  we  would 
look  in  vain  to  discover  a  single  instance  in 
which  the  Grange  has  proven  detrimental  to 
any  man  or  set  of  men.  True,  we  have  been 
decried  and  wiseacres  have  charged  that  we 
proposed  to  turn  the  world  upside  down,  and 
trample  under  foot  every  thing  that  opposed 
us.  Good  men,  ignorant  of  your  purposes, 
unwilling  to  inform  themselves  upon  ques- 
tions of  importance  pertaining  to  the  Order, 
have  misconceived  us  entirely,  and  retarded 
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our  progress,  whereas  a  helping  hand  from 
such  men  woukl  have  advanced  both  theirs 
and  our  interests.  It  will  only  be  by  preach- 
ing from  the  housetops  the  merits  of  our 
Order,  that  such  men  can  be  won.  But  if 
they  are  convinced  that  ours  is  a  peacefully 
aggressive  institution,  they  will  not  only  not 
oppose  us,  but  become  our  firmest  friends  and 
warmest  sympathizers. 

Whilst  we  are  prepared  to  say  and  believe 
that  vastly  more  than  we  have  enumerated 
above,  has  been  effected  by  the  Order  of  the 
Patrons  of  Husbandry  during  the  past  five 
years,  we  would  turn  our  eyes  to  the  future 
and  inquire,  will  these  benefits  continue  to 
accrue  and  increase,  and  will  the  Order  itself 
become  permanent  in  its  effect,  and  beyond  a 
peradventure,  a  settled  established  factor  in 
the  many  conditions  that  constitute  society  ? 

We  see  nothing  in  tlie  Order  to  prevent  its 
permanency.  If  its  existence  to-day  is  ad- 
vantageous to  the  farmer,  why  siiould  it  ever 
cease  so  to  be  ?  If  organization  at  any  and 
all  times  is  tiie  surest  way  to  develop  strength, 
why  should  it  ever  become  otherwise  amongst 
farmers?  At  present,  the  average  farmer 
throughout  the  Union  is  a  poor  man,  and  his 
investment  is  not  realizing  a  profitable  net  in- 
come. This  may  be  because  of  the  depressed 
times  in  which  we  are  living.  But  .should  it 
ever  happen  that  the  reverse  of  this  will  be 
the  case,  if  the  average  farmer  ever  becomes 
an  independent  man,  possessed  of  a  little 
ready  cash,  then  this  organization  will  teach 
him  to  look  out  for  the  mo:?t  profitable  invest- 
ment, in  conjunction  with  his  fraternal  neigh- 
bors, and  the  result  will  be  the  possession  by 
farmers  of  co  operative  manufactures,  result- 
ing in  farmers  becoming  not  only  producers, 
but  manufacturers.  And  when  that  day  comes , 
"hard  times"  on  the  farm  will  be  of  rare 
occurrence. 

Then,  as  Patrons,  let  those  of  us  who  have 
the  "good  of  the  Order"  at  heart,  strive  to 
hasten  the  day  when  the  Patrons  of  Hus- 
bandry will  be  so  numerous  that  it  will  be  an 
exception  to  see  a  farmer  who  is  not  a  Patron, 
believing  that  where  the  organization  of 
farmers  is  complete,  not  only  they,  but  men 
of  all  other  vocations,  will  feel  that  nothing 
else  but  prosperity  to  the  nation  can  result. 


PATRONS'  CENTENNIAL  ENCAMP- 
MENT AND  FARMERS'  CLUB. 

We  feel  that  no  apology  is  necessary  for 
publishing  the  following  lengthy  extract  from 
the  Farmers'  Friend,  upon  the  subject  of  fenc- 
ing. It  is  an  epitotrfe  of  the  Friday  night's 
discussion  at  the  Centennial  Encampment  in 
Philadelphia,  and,  embodying  the  experience 
and  taste  of  farmers  from  many  sections  of 
the  Union,  can  but  interest  our  readers.  The 
question  of  fences  is  an  important  one  now-a- 
days,  and  whether  the  policy  is  to  have  no 
fences,  or  plank  fences,  or  rail  fences,  or  stone 
fences,  or  bridges,  no  two  men  will  agree. 
There  are  advocates  for  all  these  varieties, 
and  every  one  thinks  he  has  the  argument  on 
his  side.  Such  a  great  variety  of  advocates 
will  be  found  in  the  following  extract ; 

"  Owing  to  the  presence  of  three  excursion 
parties  from  Cumberland  valley,  in  this  State, 
and  from  Frederick,  and  vicinity  in  Mary- 
land, and  Alexandria,  Va.,  our  meeting  was 
the  largest  yet  convened.  The  subject  was 
also  of  great  importance,  inasmuch  as  agri- 
culturists generally  are  anxiously  hoping  for 
a  new  era  wherein  our  fences  shall  be  reduced 
in  cost  or  number. 

"  Mr.  Mortimer  Whitehead,  New  Jersey, 
thought  that  inasmuch  as  parties  were  here 
from  all  sections,  it  afforded  a  good  opportu- 
nity of  bringing  out  a  comparison  ot  views 
and  experiences  that  would  be  valuable.  Shall 
the  fence  of  the  future  be  stone,  board  and 
post,  the  live  fence,  or  movable  fence.  Live 
fences  have  been  introduced  into  New  Jer- 
sey with  tlie  thought  that  they  were  cheap, 
comparatively,  but  we  are  not  as  yet  satisfied 
that  they  are  the  cheapest  after  counting  the 
labor  of  pruning  and  care  in  cultivation.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  e.xperience  of  the  West- 
ern farmers  present  as  to  these  fences.  One 
consideration  I  would  like  to  advance,  and 
that  is,  the  economy  of  having  our  fields  laid 
out  perfectly  square.  As  a  matter  of  infor- 
mation, and  one  appreciated  by  our  citizens, 
let  me  note  here  the  absence  of  any  law  of 
our  State  that  compels  us  to  fence  highways, 
and  also  the  existence  of  a  statute  that  for- 
bids stock  rambling  at  large.  But  I  would 
like  to  hear  .some  expression  as  to  the  advan- 
tage or  disadvantage,  economy  or  otherwise, 
of  live  fences. 

"  C  W.  Norton,  Muscatine  County,  Iowa. 
I  have  growing  u|)on  my  [dace  eleven  miles 
of  osage  fence.  It  is  as  yet  young.  If  it 
were  at  this  hour  a  full-grown  fence,  my  mind 
would  be  easier,  for  the  reason  that  I  now 
have  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  head  of 
cattle,  and  I   fear  while  I  am  away  they  may 
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break  into  my  corn-field.  When  flies  disturb 
them  they  have  no  obstacle  ajrainst  wiiich  to 
rub,  excepting  our  fences.  We  use  the  post 
and  board  fence,  wiiich  are  easily  destroyed, 
and  dimsy.  Some  farmers  are  introducing 
barbed  wire  fences,  which  consists  of  two 
strands  of  No  11  wire,  twisted  together.  At 
intervals  of  six  inches,  prongs  a  fourth  of  an 
incli  long  are  set.  These  are  attached  by  pin- 
cers ma«ie  for  the  purpose.  These  prongs,  or 
darts,  cost  fifty  cents  per  pound.  Tiie  pincers, 
which  four  years  ago  cost  us  four  dollars 
eacii.  can  now  be  had  for  one  dollar,  and  are 
really  worth  but  about  fifteen  cents  The 
barbs  protect  our  fences  from  the  cattle,  and 
the  reason  I  prefer  the  live  fence,  is  be- 
cause it  is  already  barbed  and  is  cheaper. 
We  pay  one  dollar  and  a  half  per  thousand 
for  .scions  coins,  one  dollar  a  rod  for  setting 
out,  and  two  men  will  plant  or  trim  a  half  a 
mile  per  day. 

"  Mr.  Brocket,  Ohio.  Although  the  oaks 
and  chestnuts  where  I  live,  and  of  which 
there  was  an  abundance  in  not  very  far  ofi' 
years,  have  gone  ;  and  although  the  second 
growth  is  inferior  and  without  encouraging 
promise,  yet  we  have  as  yet  found  no  substi- 
tute for  the  old  Virginia  w»rm  fence,  but 
we  can  boast  of  a  law  that  forbids  stock  from 
running  at  large. 

"  Mr.  Crocker,  Binghamton,  New  York.  The 
plan  of  fencing  that  has  met  the  most  ap- 
proval in  our  Grange,  is  one  somewhat  origi- 
nal with  us,  and  that  is  to  plant  trees  along 
our  highways,  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  feet 
apart,  and  connect  these  by  three  or  four 
strands  of  wire.  This  meets  two  objects,  one 
in  re-creating  our  forests  in  order  to  keep  up 
moisture,  spoken  of  at  our  last  meeting, 
another  in  establishing  a  cheap  fence. 

"Mr  Foster,  Central  New  York.  I  have 
an  osage  hedge  fifteen  years  old.  The  older 
a  hedge  becomes  the  more  trimming  it  will 
need.  This  fence  I  find  too  costly.  My 
neighbor  has  »  locust  fence  that  has  reached 
such  an  altitude  that  he  is  compelled  to  use 
his  ox  cart  as  a  platform  from  wiiich  to  trim  it. 

"Mr.  Kenney,  Missouri.  Would  prefer  to 
heap  and  burn  hi.»  timber  rather  than  be  de- 
prived of  his  o-sage  hedges.  After  a  ten 
years'  growth.  I  can  trim  a  fourtli  of  a  mile 
in  a  day.  Pledges,  if  trained  carefully  at  first, 
will  not  be  troublesome  when  full  grown. 
The  tops,  when  young,  should  be  laid  so  that 
the  later  shoots  will  grow  up  through  theni, 
and  thus  make  an  impenetrable  barrier. 

"  E  P.  Webster,  Wisconsin.  No  commu- 
nity feels  a  want  of  some  solution  on  this 
question  more  than  the  people  of  my  section. 
I  am  compelled  to  draw  my  timber  ten  miles, 
and  that  con.sists  of  red  and  black  oak,  whicli 
decays  early.  Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  fenc- 
ing material,  we  have  from  five  hundred  to 
one  thousand  acres  very  frequently  in  one 
field.     I  hope  that  to  night    I  may  be  so  for- 


tunate as  to  hear  of  a  gooil  movement  or  plan 
to  meet  ourdifliculty.  We  cannot  raise  hedge 
because  of  our  severe  winters,  nor  willows,  for 
the  reason  that  we  are  too  dry. 

"  C.  W.  Norton.  I  would  say  to  Mr.  Fo.s- 
ter  that  the  best  practice  used  with  old  hedges 
is  to  cut  them  almost  to  the  ground,  and  then 
train  the  new  shoot.s,  and  would  al.so  add  that 
some  among  us  are  economizing  by  turning 
worm  into  a  straight  fence. 

"  Mr.  IJmwig,  Franklin  County,  Pa.  The 
farmers  of  Cumberland  valley  put  a  needless 
quantity  of  timber  in  their  fences.  Our  post 
fences  include  six  rails  and  our  worm  fences 
have  nine.  It  is  easy  to  get  at  the  cost  of  fenc- 
ing our  farms,  although  it  is  not  done.  Our 
farms  of  one  hundred  acres  are  divided  up 
into  eight  and  ten  fields,  while  it  costs  us  two 
dollars  per  panel.  This  maintenance  of  so 
much  and  such  tall  fences  is  but  the  result  of 
a  custom  from  which  it  is  hard  to  escape,  and 
our  children  will  wonder  why  we  clung  so 
long  to  such  an  expensive  and  useless  preju- 
dice. Why  can  we  not  dispense  with  outside 
fences?  If  you  should  buy  a  farm  unf<inced 
along  the  highway,  and  should  the  cost  of 
fencing  be  a  matter  of  two  or  three  thousand 
dollars,  would  it  not  be  better  to  put  that  sum 
of  money  into  additional  land  in.stead  of  into 
fence?  On  account  of  our  clay  land,  hedge 
will  not  grow  with  us.  A  stone  fence  costs 
us  three  dollars  per  rod.  But  a  farmer  in 
debt  can  better  afford  to  put  up  a  timber  fence 
atone  dollar  than  a  stone  wall  at  three  dol- 
lars." 

"  R.  Westley,  Connecticut.  I  was  four  years 
in  Illinois,  was  one  of  a  number  to  start  a 
colony  located  on  the  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
road;  would  have  been  there  to-day,  but  my 
wife  preferred  the  land  of  wooden  nutmegs- 
Did  any  of  my  western  friends  have  trouble 
from  osage  sprouts  ?  In  my  neighborhood  a 
fine  farm  went  into  chancery  upon  the  death 
of  its  proprietor.  It  consisted  of  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  acres  of  land,  surrounded  by 
osage  hedges,  and  lay  idle  for  six  years. 
Within  ten  rods  of  the  entire  length  of  this 
fence  the  hedge  had  taken  root  during  that 
time.  We  have  in  our  State  plenty  of  chest- 
nut timber,  and  therefore  the  wood  fence  is 
the  cheapest  with  us.  As  to  stone  walls,  we 
would  lose  money  in  building  them,  although 
stone  is  a  drug  with  us.  We  can  put  up  a  sin- 
gle wall  for  fifty  cents  a  rod.  A  rich  manufac- 
turer owned  my  property  before  I  did.  To 
clear  a  certain  spot  of  three  and  a  half  acres 
from  stone  and  rock  cost  him  $1,200.  The 
wall  made  from  this  collection  of  stone  was 
of  considerable  length — eight  feet  wide  at  the 
bottom  and  four  at  the  top.  This  wall  takes 
up  the  best  of  my  lot.  When  I  plough  it 
requires  four  weeks  to  gather  the  stones  from 
this  lot,  and  yet  with  all  this  great  plentitude 
of  stone  we  consider  it  cheaper  to  sink  them 
out  of  the  way  as  much  as  po.ssible  and  build 
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post  and  rail  fences.  Some  use  wire  fences 
with  gas  pipe  posts.  Notwithstanding  my 
rocks,  I  keep  lliirty-two  head  of  cows  upon 
thirty-eight  acres,  and  tiiis  is  done  simply  by 
soiling  my  stock.  I  turn  them  out  from  six 
to  ten  o'clock  during  mornings.  I  turn  them 
in  and  feed  them  at  no(m  and  evening. 
Every  particle  of  manure  I  utilize;  never  buy 
any.  Distribute  my  liquor  manure,  and  so 
have  crops  of  rye  and  grass  continually 
growing,  sufficient  to  keep  tliis  herd  and  my 
property  in  a  good  condition. 

"Mr-  Burchard  Susquehanna  County,  Pa. 
We  have  in  some  parts  a  supply,  as  yet,  of 
chestnut  and  hemlock  timl)er  with  which  to 
3U[)ply  our  needs.  Where  there  is  a  scarcity 
of  this  timber  we  have  a  flat  stone,  well  adapted 
for  fencing  purposes.  A  stone  wall  two  feet 
six  inches  across  base  and  one  foot  across  top 
costs  us  one  dollar  per  rod.  Where  we  have 
what  is  termed  hard-pan  land,  timber  is 
scarce,  and  here  the  osage  has  been  tried  and 
has  not  given  satisfaction.  Tiie  locust  hedge 
is  now  talked  of  as  giving  a  more  sure  and 
faster  growth. 

"  A  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  in  reply  to 
Mr.  Westley,  stated,  that  in  Kentucky  they 
were  not  annoyed  by  the  osage  taking  root, 
nor  was  it  the  case  in  Missouri,  where  the 
usage  of  that  plant  as  a  fence  originated. 
There  the  osage  grew  wild  into  trees  and 
bore  great  apj)les  filled  with  seed.  This  was 
tiie  way  provided  for  its  reproduction,  and 
not  by  plants  from  the  roots. 

"  E.  James,  Newville.  Cumberland  County. 
Pa.  For  fear  the  impression  may  go  fortii 
that  the  osage  cannot  be  raised  successfully 
as  a  barrier  in  my  county,  or  in  limestone 
soil,  I  would  .state  that  within  three  miles  of 
my  residence  there  is  a  thoroughly  satisfac- 
tory hedge.  I  believe  it  to  be  only  a  ques- 
tion of  attention  as  to  success  with  these 
hedges,  and  where  they  will  grow  into  a  tree 
there  you  can  certainly  train  ihem  into 
fences. 

"  Mr.  Mellenicks,  Frederick  County,  Mary- 
land, contended  that  a  rail  fence,  with   locust 


posts,    had,   as  yet,   no  superior  in  merit  or 
economy. 

'•Dr.  D  E.  Stone,  Frederick  County,  Mary- 
land, approved  the  idea  of  doing  with  less 
fence,  inasmuch  as  it  was  our  heaviest  tax. 
Is  there  so  much  fencing  required  as  now 
used?  True,  as  long  as  liogs,  horses  and 
cows  are  permitted  at  large,  each  farmer  must 
build  his  fortification  in  self-defense.  As 
soon  as  you  propose  a  law  to  do  away  witli 
the  fencing  out  stock  and  institute  that  which 
requires  the  fencing  in  stock,  then  the  cry 
comeij  up  of  the  "poor  man."  It  would  be 
less  expensive  to  support  the  poor  man's  hogs 
than  that  every  farmer  should  be  compelled 
to  fence  along  the  highways  to  keep  ihem 
out,  for  a  hog  can  smell  a  rotten  rail  for  a 
mile.  As  to  the  planting  of  shrubs  or  trees 
for  fencing  material,  we  should  understand 
what  our  soils  determine  in  the  matter,  what 
classes  of  woods  they  will  grow.  I  think  well 
of  portable  fences  as  the  future  means  of 
meeting  our  needs  in  this  particular. 

"  B.  Cautield,  Fairfax,  Virginia,  spoke  of  a 
machine  which  they  used  to  some  extent  for 
boring  out  and  tenanting,  by  wiiich  a  fence 
could  be  constructed  out  of  a  small  quantity 
of  rough  timber,  useless  for  other  purposes 
A  four  rail-fence  can  be  put  n\>  at  a  cost  of 
one  dollar  per  pannel,  material  included. 

"  Wm.  Patton  advised  the  use  of  yellow 
locust  timber,  as  it  would  last  four  times 
longer  than  the  white  locust.  Also'  the 
placing  of  posts  tops  down,  avoiding  the 
practice  of  putting  green  rails  into  dry  posts. 
If  yellow  locust  is  covered  with  a  coat  of  ga3 
tar  and  placed  tops  down,  a  generation  will 
pass  away  before  they  rot  of}'-  The  reason 
there  is  no  difierence  in  the  prest-rvation  of 
sawed  posts  that  are  alternately  planted  top 
or  bottom  down,  is  because  of  the  pores  being 
interfered  with  in  sawing. 

"  A  gentleman  stated  that  he  had  used  gas 
tar  as  a  preservative  with  success.  It  was 
the  same  as  carbonizing.  He  used  one  bar- 
rel to  one  hundred  pannel — cost  of  tar  per 
barrel,  two  dollars." 
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HINTS  FOR  THE  MONTH. 

It  is  useless  to  tell  the  farmer  that,  in  the 
Roman  calendar,  November  is  the  ninth 
month  of  the  year,  and  hence  the  name,  for 
he  would  be  sure  to  en(piire,  then  why  do  we 
not  change  the  name  and  call  it  according  to 
our  own  division  of  time?  This  may  per- 
liaps  some  day  be  done,  but  it  suffices  for  the 
present  that  the  name  be   Latinized,  and  not 


Americanized,  and  so  we  will  call  it  Novem- 
ber, and  advise  our  readers  that  it  i.s  to  them 
as  important  a  time  as  any  other  month  in 
the  year. 

In  many  parts  of  the  South  it  is  really  the 
harvest  month.  Corn,  potatoes,  peas,  and 
cotton  are  chielly  harvested  during  Novem- 
ber in  many  sections,  and  where  most  of  these 
crops  are  liarvestLd   earlier,  the  great   staple 
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of  the  South,  during  tliis  entire  month, 
whitens  our  broad  acres,  and  shonhl  now  be 
gathered  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Doubtless, 
every  farmer  will  lend  his  entire  energies  to 
this  end,  and  hence  we  will  give  no  further 
advice  upon  this  point. 

The  P\ill  has  thus  far  been  dry,  too  dry  to 
sow  small  grain  upon  well  prepared  ground. 
The  excitement  of  a  national  campaign  has 
prevented  the  possibility  of  diversifying  our 
labor  as  we  would  otherwise  have  done.  The 
election  will  soon,  however,  be  over,  and  let 
the  result  be  as  it  will,  we  urge  our  readers  to 
set  to  work  immediately  thereafter,  and  sow 
grain,  and  continue  to  sow  until  Christmas. 

Red  oats  will  succeed  admirably,  sown  any 
time  this  month.  And  barley,  on  good  well- 
prepared,  highly  enriched  red  land,  will  prove 
equally  remunerative.  Rye  will  disappoint 
no  one  as  a  soiling  crop,  if  the  land  be  made 
rich  enough.  But  do  not  believe  that  because 
rye  will  grow  any  how  "  as  high  as  the  fence," 
that  therefore  a  high  fence  around  a  thin 
piece  of  land  will  secure  you  a  good  crop  of 
rye.  Fertilize  well,  and  sow  one  bushel  to 
the  acre,  and  all  the  Spring,  before  any  other 
green  food  is  ready,  you  may  cut  daily  heavy 
and  nutritious  feeding  from  a  small  patch  of 
rye.  It  will  give  a  greater  quantity  from  the 
same  land  than  barley,  but  as  a  food  for  stock 
is  not  so  nutritious. 

But  what  .shall  we  say  of  wheat?  In  our 
last  number  we  gave  our  reasons  for  deter- 
mining never,  if  possible,  to  buy  another 
barrel  of  flour,  and  this  being  the  course  laid 
out  on  our  fai;m,  we  advise  every  farmer  that 
has  an  acre  of  red  land  on  his  farm  to  come 
to  the  same  conclusion.  Manure  well  with 
cotton  seed  broadcast,  say  forty  bushels  to  the 
acre,  and  turn  under  with  one-horse  twisters 
if  the  land  has  been  in  cultivation  the  past 
season  ;  next  sow  the  wheat,  previously  soaked 
twelve  hours  in  a  strong  solution  of  bluestone 
(one  pound  to  every  five  bushels  of  wheat), 
at  the  rate  of  one  bushel  of  the  soaked  wheat 
to  the  acre,  and  plough  in  with  scooters, 
and  brush  the  land  as  soon  as  the  w^heat  is 
ploughed  in. 

If  the  land  is  in  grass  or  stubble,  turn  under 
with  e  two-horse  plough,  scatter  the  cotton 
seed,  sow  the  wheat,  and  cover  with  a  drag 
drawn  the  same   wav  the  furrows    were  run. 


This  in  eitlier  case  will  leave  the  land  in 
order  for  the  reaper.  The  result  will  depend 
upon  too  many  contingencies  to  anticipate  the 
net  cost  of  the  crop.  But  cost  as  it  may,  if 
the  farmer  gets  back  anything  at  all  above  the 
coat  of  his  cotton  seed  and  bushel  of  wheat  per 
acre,  it  is  simply  that  ranch  pay  for  his  labor, 
and  one  bushel  may  possibly  pay  him  fairly 
for  that;  three  bushels  will  pay  well,  and  five 
bushels  will  be  an  extra  crop. 

The  cotton  seed,  wheat  seed,  and  rent  of 
land,  we  estimate  at  five  bushels.  Ten  bushels, 
then,  will  be  the  crop  that  yields  five  bushels 
net,  to  be  given  in  exchange  for  the  labor  of 
preparation,  sowing,  and  harvesting.  Sow 
wheat,  and  eat  your  home-made  flour,  if 
though  it  be  not  quite  equal  to  the  best  St. 
Louis. 

If  the  potato  crop  has  been  gathered,  bank 
them  carefully,  as  has  been  done  all  over  the 
South  for  half  a  century,  twenty-five  bushels 
in  a  bank,  leave  an  air  hole  in  the  top  of  each 
bank,  and  cover  the  banks  with  a  plank  shed. 
We  once  saved  a  beautiful  crop  of  potatoes 
in  a  cellar  by  simply  sprinkling  them  with 
cotton  seed.  We  ate  potatoes  till  May  fol- 
lowing. The  next  Fall  we  tried  the  same 
experiment,  and  the  crop  rotted  before  Christ- 
mas. 

We  dug  a  large  crop  once  in  November, 
during  a  drizzling  cold  spell.  The  entire 
crop  was  put  in  the  cellar,  and  sprinkled  with 
dry  sand.  We  ate  potatoes  till  the  next  Sum- 
mer. The  next  Fall  we  dug  a  crop  in  clear, 
beautiful  weather,  and  housed  in  the  same 
way,  and  lost  the  most  of  them.  Last  Winter 
we  put  a  crop  in  the  cellar  and  did  not  even 
cover  them.  They  were  .sound  till  we  ate  the 
last  one  in  May.  We  have  much  to  learn 
upon  the  subject  of  digging  and  housing  pota- 
toes, and  would  be  glad  to  get  the  experience 
of  our  readers  upon  this  subject. 

The  Winter  is  about  begun,  and  if  an  old 
saying — that  a  heavy  crab  grass  crop  fore- 
bodes a  severe  Winter — be  true,  we  may  look 
out  for  freezes  before  another  Summer's  sun 
oppresses.  Then  if  the  Winter  is  to  be  cold, 
are  you  prepared  to  meet  it  ?  And  if  you 
are,  will  your  stock  be  able  to  answer  as  you 
do?  Plave  you  an  abundance  of  forage? 
Have  you  a  fine  turnip  patch  for  your  cows 
and   sheep?      Have   you   good    shelters    for 
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every  animal  on  your  farm.  Or  do  you  in- 
tend this  Winter,  as  you  did  last,  to  allow 
your  cows  to  turn  their  runops  to  the  wintry 
blasts,  and  ankle  deep  in  mud  and  manure,  to 
stand  shivering  in  the  cowpens,  where  you 
have  turned  them  at  nightfall,  without  raising 
the  question,  is  it  profitable,  is  it  humane,  to 
treat  dumb  brutes  thus? 

The  cruelty  imposed  upon  dumb  brutes  by 
Southern  farmers  is  unaccountable.  It  is  an 
expensive  system,  beside  being  cruel,  and  we 
cannot  understand  why  they  do  not  see  it  to 
their  own  interests  to  afford  better  protection 
through  the  entire  Winter  for  every  head  of 
stock  they  own. 

The  time  was  when  we  would  have  coun- 
selled care  of  the  hands  on  the  farm,  by  pro- 
viding them  with  comfortable  quarters,  good 
clothing,  heavy  shoes,  and  a  plenty  to  eat,  but 
tempora  mutantur.  Many  a  barefoot  and  empty 
stomach  will  be  the  precursor  of  fatal  sickness 
this  Winter,  and  could  the  colored  population 
of  the  South  but  know  their  own  destitution 
it  would  be  the  cause  of  direful  lamentation 
amongst  them.  But  as  they  are  Ishmaelites, 
indeed,  they  have  only  to  grin  and  bear  it, 
whilst  all  other  people  stand  aloof  and  say, 
"  it's  none  of  our  funeral." 

Look  after  the  wood  pile,  and  have  a  sup- 
ply of  wood  cut  up  and  housed  at  least  for 
your  wife's  bedroom,  if  you  want  to  have 
quiet  in  the  family.  Don't  postpone  this 
work  for  a  cold  or  a  rainy  day.  A  good  warm 
room,  or  a  good  cheerful  fire,  are  either  won- 
derful promoters  of  domestic  happiness.  If 
you  don't  believe  it,  ask  your  wife. 


WHY  AND  WHEREFORE. 

In  conversation  recently  with  a  farmer, 
whose  head  was  white  with  the  frosts  of  three 
score  years  and  ten,  we  remarked  that  the 
dry  spell,  from  the  18th  August  till  the  middle 
of  September,  cost  us  the  third  of  our  cotton 
crop. 

I  differ  with  you,  said  he,  for  I  had  rain 
three  times  during  those  days,  my  crop  con- 
tinued to  grow  and  look  well,  and  yet  I  lost 
as  much  as  yon  did  by  the  squares  and  small 
bolls  drying  up  and  falling  off. 

How  do  you  account  for  it  then  ?  said  we 
to  him. 


He  replied,  I  account  for  it  upon  a  theory 
that  may  appear  ridiculous,  but  nevertheless 
it  is  my  belief,  and  I'll  tell  it.  He  went  on 
rapidly  and  connectedly,  somewhat  in  the  fol- 
lowing style,  and  gave  us,  as  doubtless  his 
narrative  will  give  our  readers,  much  food  for 
intelligent  thought. 

Said  he,  my  theory  is,  there  arc  constant 
geological  changes  going  on  in  the  earth, 
created  by  s  >me  power,  I  know  not  what,  that 
affect  the  entire  vegetable  world  as  well  as 
the  very  soil  itself.  If  it  were  not  so,  why  is 
it  this  very  failure  occurs  so  frequently  in  the 
cotton  crop  ?  And  why  do  we  hear  constant 
complaint  about  rust  in  small  grain?  When 
I  was  a  boy  rust  in  oats  was  never  heard  of, 
now  it  is  the  exception  to  see  a  crop  with- 
out it. 

Look  at  our  forests.  The  chestnut  trees 
have  all  died,  and  the  chinquapins  are  going 
al  most  as  rapidly.  When  I  began  farming 
the  post  oak  lands  were  considered  the  best 
for  cotton,  and  the  Spanish  oak  ridges  were 
almost  worthless.  To-day  you  may  clear  a 
field  of  each,  and  you  will  find  it  easier  to 
improve  the  Spanish  oak  ridge  than  to  main- 
tain the  post  oak  land. 

Years  agone  it  was  almost  an  indictable  of- 
fence to  cut  down  a  pine  in  an  old  field  or 
thicket  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  Now- 
a-days  you  may  go  at  any  time  and  cut  a  pine 
in  the  thickest  thicket,  at  any  season  of  the 
year,  and  seldom,  if  ever,  any  one  dies  but  the 
one  you  cut  down. 

Look,  too,  at  the  diseases  of  our  country, 
to  which  man,  and  animals,  and  birds  are 
now-a-days  subjected  ?  Who  in  my  day  and 
time,  as  a  vigorous  farmer,  ever  heard  of  hog 
cholera  ?  And  the  very  chickens  die  by  the 
dozens  with  diseases  of  which  we  never  heard 
three  score  years  ago.  Cattle  have  "  black 
tongue,"  and  sheep  die  of  the  rot. 

Anterior  to  18-15,  the  entire  middle  belt  of 
South  Carolina  was  visited  annually  in  the 
Fall  with  chills  and  fever.  That  was  a  mem- 
orably dry  year,  and  a  very  healthy  one.  No 
fever  of  any  kind  that  year.  1846  was  very 
wet,  but  healthy  too.  From  that  day  to  this, 
chills  have  disappeared  from  many  places 
that  they  then  frequented,  and  bilious,  and 
typoid    fever,  and  diphtheria,  have  appeared 
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in  places  tliat  never  knew  or  lieard  of  such 
diseases  before. 

These  are  all  facts  and  evident  to  every 
one.  But  who  can  account  for  them?  They 
are  beyond  my  comprehension,  and  I  would 
be  glad  to  be  able  to  investigate  them  scien- 
tifically. If  the  improvement  of  agriculture, 
its  development  as  a  science,  or  the  chemis- 
try of  agriculture,  can  throw  any  light  upon 
these  points,  I  would  be  glad  to  see  it. 

We  were  impressed  with  the  earnestness  of 
our  old  friend,  and  could  but  nod  assent  to 
his  many  propositions.  Some  of  them  we 
had  experienced  and  verified ;  others  we  re- 
ceived as  news  ;  but  we  were  then,  and  are 
yet,  unable  to  explain  them.  Can  any  of  our 
readers  do  more  ?  If  so,  let  us  hear  from 
them. 


AGKICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

The  usual  habit  amongst  Northern  editors, 
and  Northern  writers,  is  to  ignore  the  claims 
of  the  South  to  anything  laudable  and  enter- 
prising. They  would  have  us  believe  that 
everj'thing  commendable  originated  north- 
ward, and  nothing  was  ever  invented  in  the 
South.  But  a  few  weeks  ago  we  read  in  a  speech 
made  before  a  Northern  assemblage  of  agri- 
culturists that  Massachusetts  claimed  to  have 
incorporated  the  first  agricultural  society. 
We  knew  it  was  an  error,  but  did  not  consider 
it  of  sufBcient  importance  to  warrant  contra- 
diction. Lately,  however,  we  have  seen  in 
the  New  York  Timt:,i  an  article  on  agricultural 
fairs,  which  seemed  to  put  the  matter  correctly 
before  the  world  as  to  the  dates  of  the  incor- 
poration of  the  oldest  agricultural  .societies  in 
the  United  States,  and  as  we  know  that  article 
speaks  truly  as  to  South  Carolina,  we  publish 
for  the  information  of  our  readers  the  follow- 
ing paragraph  taken  from  it: 

"Agricultural  societies  are  not  peculiarly 
American  or  modern  institutions.  In  Scot- 
land a  society  was  established  in  1723,  called 
''The Society  of  the  Improvers  of  the  Knowl- 
edge of  Agriculture.'"  The  Higiiland  Agri- 
cultural Society  was  incorporated  in  1777,  and 
the  same  year  the  Bath  and  West  of  England 
Agricultural  Society  was  organized,  and  the 
success  of  these  institutions  led  tu  tiie  forma- 
tion of  similar  societies  all  over  Grfcat  Britain 
and  France.  In  this  country,  al.<o,  State  agri- 
cultural societies  were  early  e.stablished,  South 


Carolina  taking  the  lead  in  1784.  The  Mas- 
sachusetts Societv  was  incorporated  in  1792, 
and  that  of  New  York  in  1793." 


ROANOKE  COLLEGE. 

W^e  are  always  pleased  to  hear  of^  the  suc- 
cess of  our  Southern  Collegiate  Institutions, 
and  particularly  gratifying  is  it  to  us  when 
we  know  that  Carolinians  are  instrumental  in 
building  them  up.  Mr.  Julius  D.  Dreher, 
formerly  of  South  Carolina,  is  connected  with 
the  Roanoke  College  at  Salem,  Virginia,  of 
which  the  Salem  Conservative  thus  speaks  : 

"  Opening  of  the  Twenty -Fourth  Session  of 
Roanoke  College. — It  is  highly  gratifying  to 
the  friends  of  Roanoke  College  that  the  num- 
ber of  students  continues  to  increase,  not- 
withstanding the  financial  stringency  of  the 
times  For  five  years  the  College  has  been 
steadily  growing.  Among  our  Virginia  Col- 
leges, only  the  three  State  institutions — Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  Agricultural  College  and 
Military  Institute — had  a  larger  attendance  last 
session  than  Roanoke  College.  And  now  Roan- 
oke begins  the  twenty-fourth  session  with  an 
increase  over  the  number  at  the  opening  last 
year.  The  students  already  present  come 
from  fifteen  States,  Arkansas  and  Florida 
being  represented  for  the  first  time  since  the 
war.  Next  in  attendance  to  Virginia  come 
Texas,  West  Virginia,  and  Mississippi.  Roan- 
oake  may  justly  claim  to  be  the  most  pros- 
perous College  in  the  Old  Dominion." 


THE  CENTENNIAL. 

The  Centennial,  yes,  the  great  Centennial 
Exhibition,  at  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love, 
has  been  visited  by  us  since  our  last  issue,  and 
for  several  days  in  succession  we  worked  as 
never  man  worked  to  .see  all  that  was  to  be 
seen,  and  came  away  without  seeing  half,  and 
almost  forgetting  what  we  did  see.  It  would 
be  idle  to  attempt  to  describe  this  grand  and 
incomprehensible  exhibition,  for  a  single 
enumeration  of  the  articles  on  exhibition 
would  make  a  fair-sized  volume.  But  we  can 
give  our  impressions,  and  as  they  difl^er  mate- 
rially from  those  we  have  heard  expressed  by 
almost  every  other  visitor,  we  give  ours  with 
hesitancy.  But  it  is  our  duty  to  let  them  be 
known  and  we  give  them  for  what  they  are 
worth. 

First,  then,  we  can  but  look  upon  the  entire 
concern  as  a  sort  of  mammoth  advertising 
establishment.     The  Main  Building,  which  is 
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a  magnificent  structure,  costing  over  one  rail-  i 
lion  of  dollars,  and  covering  as  man}'  acres  as 
an  average  cotton  field,  was  full  of  every  con- 
ceivable article  that  the  mercantile  fraternity 
of  Philadelphia  or  New  York,  or  elsewhere, 
ever  thought  of  offering  for  sale,  and  these 
being  collected  from  the  four  quarters  of  the 
earth,  and  jumbled  together  there  in  one  build- 
ing, did  not  enhance  their  value  or  increase 
their  attractiveness  to  our  mind. 

The  Machinery  Hall,  the  next  largest  build- 
ing on  the  grounds,  was  full  of  exceedingly 
interesting  matter  to  us,  and  would  have  paid 
us  to  visit  it  alone.  The  Government  Build- 
ing was  a  sort  of  curiosity  shop,  that  showed 
the  progress  of  the  art  of  killing  people  in 
the  battle  field  from  1776  to  these  days  of  un- 
fraternal  nationality.  The  old  smooth  bore 
that  missed  at  forty  yards  was  as  curious  as 
the  sharp-shooter's  rifle  that  ranged  point 
blank  over  one  thousand  yards.  And  the 
four-pounder  that  rebounded  at  four  hundred 
yards  from  an  ordinary  brick  wall,  was  appa- 
rently le.ss  familiar  than  the  five-barrel  rifle 
cannon  that  shot  sixty  times  a  minute  and 
was  warranted  to  kill  at  three  miles. 

The  fiorticultural,  Memorial  and  Pomo- 
logical  Hails  Avere  perhaps  of  interest  to  others. 
They  were  not  to  us. 

The  Woman's  Department  seemed  to  be  a 
huge  bazaar,  a  sort  of  Noah's  ark,  that  inter- 
ested the  women  and  retail  merchants  ama- 
zingly. 

The  Art  Gallery  was  a  wonderful  collection 
of  paintings  and  statuary,  that  perliaps  suited 
the  tastes  of  everybody,  even  the  vulgar,  as  in 
more  tlian  one  place  nude  women  were  ex- 
hibited in  the  l/est  lights. 

The  Agricultural  Hall  was  a  grand  collec- 
tion of  finely  finished  implements,  not  one  of 
which  will  be  ever  put  to  the  test  as  to  its 
merits.  Think  of  a  $2,000  reaper,  and  all 
other  kinds  of  implements  at  correspondingly 
fabulous  prices.  And  baking  powders,  and 
wines  and  liquors,  and  ciders,  &c.,  &c.,  all 
gathered  in  an  agricultural  display,  made  the 
hall  a  sort  of  ominam  yalherum  seldom  seen 
this  sidv  tiie  deluge. 

The  Carriage  Kepository,  called  for  some 
reason  we  could  not  understand,  "  The  Main 
Building  Annex,"   was  full  of  tlie  homeliest 


vehicles  we  have  ever  seen,  and  many  of  them 
not  much  of  an  improvement  upon  the  car- 
riage of  "the  boy  who  never  told  a  lie,"  which 
was  on  exhibition,  and  just  one  hundred 
years  old. 

The  Leather  House  was  full  of  tlie  very 
best  material  and  perhaps  the  finest  collection 
of  leather  ever  tanned,  from  an  elephant's 
hide,  which  was  near  an  inch  thick  and  as 
hard  as  wood,  to  a  delicate  calf  skin,  that  was 
known  to  have  been  worn  by  the  living  calf 
in  1776. 

The  Glass  House  was  a  curiosity,  and  noth- 
ing more. 

The  Press  establishments  were  really  charm- 
ing places  of  resort  to  the  weary  pedestrian, 
and  we  can  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  no 
more  polite  and  obliging  assistants,  clerks, 
attendants,  or  whatever  you  may  call  them, 
could  be  found  in  all  of  Philadelphia  than 
were  in  those  establishments,  where  the  visitor, 
tired  beyond  the  power  to  tell,  could  drop  in, 
and  for  an  hour  while  away  the  time  over  a 
newspaper  from  home.  Happy  thought  that, 
of  those  Press  men,  to  erect  such  establish- 
ments on  the  grounds. 

In  every  direction  were  eating  saloons  and 
restaurants  that  were  perfect  frauds.  It  is 
no  use  to  speak  of  any  one  of  them.  They 
were  all  of  a  feather,  and  were  a  disgrace  to 
the  occasion.  Why  a  visitor,  who  was  not 
allowed  to  go  out  to  get  a  meal,  should  be 
compelled  to  pay  two  prices  for  a  plate  of 
slop,  alias  stewed  oysters,  inside,  w.?  do  not 
understand.  At  the  next  Centennial  we  in- 
tend to  use  our  influence  to  have  all  these 
impositions  ai)ated.  We  got  but  one  drink  of 
good  coffee  on  all  the  grounds,  and  that  was 
at  the  Vienna  restaurant,  where  we  had  to 
pay  thirty  seven  cents  for  a  single  cup,  and 
a  piece  of  bread  without  butter.  Tiiis  looked 
like  Confederate  prices,  and  reminded  us  of 
our  State  taxes. 

Then  there  was  that  narrow  guage  Railroad 
that  ran  all  around  the  grounds,  and  rode 
people  by  the  thousands.  Tiie  charge  was 
moderate,  a  ride  of  three  miles  for  five  cents; 
but,  alas,  alas,  what  a  monopoly  I  Why  was 
not  some  good  northwestern  Patron  there  to 
raise  his  voice  against  it?  We  would  have 
rejoiced  to  have  owned  stock  in  that  Railroad. 
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When  we  firsi-  entered  the  grounds  we  saw 
in  every  direction  (jnaint  looking  iionse.s  or 
bazaars,  that  indicated  the  presence  of  foreign- 
ers. An  approacii  told  ns  one  was  Japanese, 
oneAlgerine,  one  Moorisii,  one  Tnrivisli,  and 
so  on  all  around  this  or  any  other  world,  even 
to  Jerusalem,  whence  came  many  of  the  curi- 
osities (so  said)  that  were  sold  at  one  of  these 
shanties.  But  when  we  examined,  and  found 
toys  of  all  sorts  sold  at  double  for  what  they 
could  be  bought  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
and  retailed  out  to  a  gaping  crowd  by  Yankee 
girls,  that  tried  to  mimic  the  one  or  two  for- 
eigners present,  we  could  but  exclaim,  from 
our  inmost  soul,  what  a  fool  humanity  is ! 
But  thousands  were  spent  there  to  no  purpose. 
We  saw  a  friend  buy  a  neck-tie  for  one 
dollar,  warranted  to  have  been  brought  from 
some  far  off  eastern  factory,  and  therefore  the 
more  to  be  prized.  W^e  went  into  Market 
street,  a  day  or  two  after,  and  bought  two  of  the 
same  pattern,  size,  make  and  quality,  for  fifty 
cents  each.  And  just  so  it  was  with  every- 
thing bought  and  sold  in  the  grounds. 

Memento  ;  yes.  Memento,  that  is  the  idea. 
Our's  did  not  come  from  the  grounds  and 
your's  did  5  there  is  the  point.  Well,  that 
kind  of  memento  doesn't  save  a  man  a  penny, 
but  takes  it  from  him,  and  there's  the  rub. 

The  officials  of  the  Centennial  have  for 
nearly  a  year  made  a  great  parade  of  the  stock 
exhibition  that  was  to  be  made  during  the 
Centennial  term,  and  all  under  the  control  of 
the  same  Commissioners.  The  horses  were 
put  on  exhibition  at  one  time,  the  cattle  at 
another,  and  the  sheep  and  swine  together,  at 
another.  All  this  was  Centennial,  rememljer, 
but  these  Commissioners  took  good  care  to 
liave  these  exhibitions  away  off  outside  the 
gromids,  and  every  one  that  wished  to  see 
thum  had  to  pay  extra.  This  was  wrong,  and 
was  a  fraud  upon  the  people.  It  was  just  as 
easy  to  have  had  them  all  within  the  same 
enclosure,  and  they  should  have  been.  It  was 
an  imposition  to  have  had  it  otiierwise. 

We  saw  the  cattle  display,  and  can  only 
say  it  was  beyond  our  highest  expectation. 
The  short-horns  from  Kentucky  and  Iowa 
were  more  perfect  than  any  pictures  we  ever 
saw,  and  far  surpassed,  in  our  judgment,  the 
English  Durharas  that  were  on  exhibition, 
No.  11,  Vol.  7. 


and  themselves  very  fine.  The  Ilerefords, 
from  Maryland,  were  excellent,  though  it  is  a 
breed  we  do  not  fancy.  The  Holstien  were 
tremendous,  the  Ayreshires  and  Devons  were 
good,  and  the  Alderneys  and  Jerseys  were 
beyond  description  ahead  of  anything  we  ever 
saw.  In  walking  around  the  pens  we  travelled 
by  measurement  just  three  and  a  half  miles, 
and  were  as  tired  as  we  are  now  at  the  close  of 
this  article,  and  as  we  ceased  work  and  rested 
then,  so  will  we  do  likewi.se  now. 


wp:evils  in  grain. 

A  friend  writes  us  from  the  lower  part  of 
this  State,  and  says  :  "  Please,  in  your  next 
number  of  the  Rukal,  give  a  remedy  to  pre- 
vent weevils  destroying  corn  and  peas.  They 
are  very  destructive  to  my  crops  of  each  every 
season." 

We  have  never  been  troubled  with  these 
little  pests  except  in  wheat,  and  as  the  hot 
sun  was  our  only  remedy  in  this  case,  we  are 
not  prepared  to  guarantee  a  remedy  in  the 
other.  Though  we  believe  if  the  peas  are 
housed  in  the  pod  or  haulm,  and  when  first 
piled  are  dampened  and  coated  with  a  slight 
sowing  of  salt  or  lime,  they  will  be  preserved 
intact. 

Gather  corn  while  the  dew  is  on  it,  and 
hou.se  in  the  shuck,  sprinkling  each  load  with 
salt  and  liine,  or  either,  and  we  are  prepared 
to  believe  the  grain  will  never  be  injured  by 
insects.  It  will  do  no  harm  to  try  theexperi- 
ment,  for  the  salt  will  make  all  kinds  of  stock 
eat  the  shucks  and  haulms  more  voraciously, 
and  the  lime  will  do  them  no  harm.  If  you 
try  this  experiment  and  it  proves  successful, 
don't  keep  it  to  yourself,  but  report  it  for 
publication,  that  others  may  profit  by  it. 


WEEDS. 
No  observant  man  can  ride  around  and 
about  a  Southern  farm  without  concluding 
there  is  a  lack  of  f'Omething  here  that  is  a 
necessity  on  the  farm.  Land  is  abundant  and 
cheap.  The  stock  on  the  farm  may  look  well. 
The  crop  of  cotton  or  of  corn  is,  too,  very 
good,  and  thrift  maybe  manifested;  but  even 
with  all  this  there  is  sometliing  lacking.  Thai 
system  which  intelligent,  industrious  farmers 
should  ever  practice  to  make  farming  remu- 
nerative   is    always    lacking,  and    the    heavy 
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coats  of  weeds  left  everywhere  this  Fall  to  be 
killed  by  the  frost,  instead  of  being  turned 
under  as  manure,  is  a  sure  evidence  of  this. 

In  the  Fall  we  may  sow  down  one-third  of 
our  land  in  small  grain,  and  cultivate  easily 
the  remaining  two-thirds  in  a  Summer  crop. 
By  the  middle  of  September  the  stubble  fields 
are  from  two  to  five  feet  high  in  weeds.  Corn 
has  ripened,  cotton  is  beginning  to  open,  and 
then  comes  the  rush.  And  this  rush  is  insti- 
gated by  more  than  a  single  reason.  Of  course 
every  farmer  wants  to  harve-st  his  crops  as 
soon  after  they  are  ripe  as  practicable,  but 
with  most  of  us  we  look  to  the  cotton  bales 
for  our  money,  and  so  scarce  have  we  been  of 
pocket  change  for  the  past  year,  that  as  soon 
as  cotton  can  be  picked  it  is  jerked  out  right 
and  left,  and  hurried  off  to  market  to  "  raise 
the  wind."  During  this  time  the  Fall  ad- 
vances, the  cool  weather  begins,  the  weeds 
ripen  their  seeds,  frost  falls  and  kills  the 
weeds,  which  are  allowed  to  remain,  like  se 
many  mourner's  weeds,  upon  the  farm  until 
the  next  Spring,  when  they  are  partially 
ploughed  under  with  one  horse  ploughs,  and 
from  this  time  on  are  in  the  way  of  an  easy 
and  successful  cultivation  of  the  succeeding 
crop. 

Now  the  system  at  which  we  .should  aim 
throughout  the  year  is  this — not  to  neglect 
the  harvest  of  the  crops  as  soon  as  matured, 
but  to  utilize  every  aid  extended  us  by  nature 
towards  the  improvement  of  our  soil.  And 
this  can  be  most  advantageously  done  by 
turning  under  with  a  two  horse  plough  the 
weeds  on  our  .stubble  lands,  where  they  are 
rank  in  full  bloom  and  full  of  sap.  To  sys- 
tematize the  farm  so  as  to  be  sure  to  have 
this  work  done,  requires  the  exercise  of  the 
most  mature  judgment.  We  can  all  find  time 
to  do  a  little  of  it,  but  to  turn  under  all  the 
grain  stubble  requires  labor  and  time,  and 
this  labor  and  time  are  both  very  profitably 
expended  when  employed  in  that  way.  We 
confess  to  a  failure  in  our  efibrt  to  have  it 
done,  and  yet  we  feel  assured  that  good  farm- 
ing and  practical  economy  requires  it  to  be 
done. 

How  many  farms  does  every  one  know  upon 
which  the  mules  are  not  bridled,  perhaps, 
oftener  than  to  haul  up  a  load  of  fodder  or 


cotton,  at  night,  from  the  15th  August  till  the 
1st  October  ?  And  yet  true  economy  says  no 
plough  animal  should  spend  an  idle  day 
during  the  year.  If  we  hire  a  laborer  in  any 
way,  either  by  the  day,  mouth,  or  year,  we 
expect  him  to  account  for  every  day  in  the 
year.  Then  why  should  we  not  expect  as 
much  of  the  plough  animal  ?  The  ploughs 
.should  never  cease  running  on  a  cotton  plan- 
tation, from  January  till  Christmas,  except 
when  the  land  is  too  wet  or  too  hard.  If  they 
do  cease,  the  mule  eats  "idle  bread,"  and  this 
is  a  dainty  article  of  diet  that  should  never 
be  eaten  on  the  farm  by  man  or  beast. 

We  have  heard  men  say  that  turning  under 
weeds  was  no  profit  to  the  land  As  soon 
would  we  believe  that  eating  fodder  was  no 
benefit  to  a  horse.  The  quantity  of  vegetable 
matter  that  is  turned  under  to  decay,  the 
gases  that  are  created  during  this  process,  the 
new  compounds  that  are  created  by  chemical 
afl[inity  in  the  soil,  the  exposure  of  the  up- 
turned earth  to  the  action  of  the  sun  and  the 
weather,  and  the  disintegration  of  the  soil 
during  the  Winter,  are  all  mechanical  reasons 
why  this  turning  under  of  green  weeds  is 
beneficial  to  the  land.  And  until  we  can  so 
systematize  our  crops,  that  we  can  have  the 
time  profitably  to  cultivate  and  harve.st,  and 
at  the  same  time  turn  under,  as  a  fertilizer, 
the  growth  that  Nature  gives  us,  we  will  not 
have  reached  that  system  which  should  char- 
acterize every  thrifty  farm.  Cannot  some  of 
our  readers  give  us  a  .system  of  rotation  that 
will  enable  farmers  generally  to  effect  this 
end? 

THE  COTTON  CROP. 
The  first  day  of  September  is  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  so  far  as  the 
cotton  crop  is  concerned,  and,  amongst  buy- 
ers and  manufacturers,  the  estimates  of  the 
size  of  the  crop  always  refers  to  the  crop  of 
the  previous  year.  For  instance,  on  the  1st 
day  of  September,  1875,  we  are  told  that  tiie 
cotton  crop  of  1874  amounted  to  3,832,991 
bales,  averaging  450  lbs.  each.  Over  50,000 
of  these  were  on  hand  when  the  year  opened, 
and  hence  were  grown  in  the  crop  of  1S73. 
Of  the  crop  of  1874,  as  above  estimated,  which 
in  the  markets  of  the  world  is  considered 
the  crop  of  1875,  1,062,552  bales  were  con- 
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snraeil  by  Northern  spinners;  145,079  bales 
were  spun  and  woven  in  the  South,  and 
2,625,390  bales  were  exported  to  foreign  coun- 
tries. Of  this  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  en- 
tire crop,  Liverpool  received  nearly  2,000,000 
bales,  about  half  a  million  were  sent  to 
Havre,  and  the  remainder  to  the  various  sea- 
ports of  Europe. 

On  the  1st  day  of  September,  1875,  there 
were  74,411  bales  of  the  previous  crop  on 
hand.  The  crop  grown  in  1875,  and  esti- 
mated up  to  1st  September,  1876,  amounted 
to  4,669,288,  including  130,041  bales  that  are 
left  on  hand  to  be  estimated  a  year  hence  in 
the  crop  of  the  past  year,  which  is  now  going 
to  market.  Of  this  immense  crop  over  two 
million  bales  were  shipped  to  Great  Britain, 
about  half  a  million  to  France,  and  over  six 
hundred  thousand  bales  to  other  foreign  ports; 
1,356,598  bales  were  consumed  by  Northern 
manufacturers,  and  145,000  by  Southern  spin- 
ners and  manufacturers,  or  seventy-nine  bales 
less  than  the. South  consumed  last  year. 

There  is  one  peculiar  fact  connected  with 
the  present  immense  crop.  We  have  always 
considered  the  crop  grown  in  1859  as  by  far 
the  largest  cotton  crop  ever  grown,  often  esti- 
mating it  at  over  five  millions.  From  the 
most  reliable  sources  to  which  we  have  had 
access,  we  learn  that  the  crop  of  that  year 
was  4,669,770  bales.  Last  year's  crop  reached 
4,669,208  bales,  or  only  482  bales  less  than 
the  crop  which  was  considered  enormous, 
and  almost  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  South. 
In  1859  the  South  was  generally  self-sustain- 
ing, almost  every  farmer  growing  his  own 
breadstufTs  and  provender.  In  1875  the  farmer 
that  did  this  was  an  exception.  In  1859  the 
labor  of  the  South  was  developed  to  its  ut- 
most ability,  all  the  negro  women,  and  half 
grown  boys  and  girls  being  hands  in  the  field. 
In  1875  very  few  half-hands  were  producers, 
and  not  one-third  of  the  women  assisted  in 
making  the  crop.  The  excess  of  breadstufis 
grown  in  1859  would  not  compensate  for  the 
difference  in  the  auiount  of  labor  used  in  the 
two  years,  1859  and  1875 — and  hence  we  in- 
fer that  the  crop  of  1875  proves  tliat  our  sys- 
tem of  culture,  and  our  improved  seeds,  are 
to  be  credited  with  the  production  of  the 
immense  crop  of  1875. 

What  the  crop  of  1876  will  amount  to  on 


1st  September,  1877,  we  liave  no  certain  means 
of  judging,  but,  with  the  data  before  us,  we 
believe  the  crop  will  be  very  nearly  as  large 
as  the  crop  of  1875,  whilst  the  cereal  and  pro- 
vender crop  will  be  almost  double.  This 
proves  that  the  South  being  blessed  with  good 
seasons,  labor  has  been  more  successfully 
utilized  than  heretofore,  and  an  evidence  is 
furnished  of  the  almost  limitless  capacity  of 
our  soil;  if  we  could  but  be  blessed  with  such 
political  quiet  as  would  induce  immigration 
to  the  entire  South. 

Not  half  of  our  lands  are  under  cultiva- 
tion, a  bare  moiety  of  our  people  labor,  and 
our  productive  capacity  is  not  one-fourth  de- 
veloped as  it  should  be.  The  cotton  States 
could  easily  feed  and  clothe  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States,  and  grow  from 
seven  to  ten  millions  of  bales  of  cotton  be- 
sides, if  producers  were  as  numerous  as  they 
should  be.  But  w,hen  will  this  be  the  case  ? 
Thus  far  the  South  is  indebted  but  little  to  * 
any  other  people  for  help,  either  in  men  or 
money.  Immigrants  have  avoided  us  as  if 
we  would  not  welcome  them,  and  capitalists 
have  shunned  us  as  they  would  the  plague, 
Will  a  change  be  made  during  the  next  de- 
cade ?  We  believe  there  will  be,  for  when 
once  more  the  reins  of  government  all  over 
the  South  are  restored  to  those  to  whom  they 
rightfully  belong,  we  will  then  be  ambitious 
to  renovate  and  recuperate  the  land ;  and 
others,  seeing  our  good  works,  will  unite  with 
us  in  our  efforts.  May  the  Lord  hasten  that 
day. 


THE  PRESENT  OUTLOOK. 

In  days  of  yore  we  have  frequently  known 
cotton  crops  not  fully  open  by  the  first  of 
November,  and  often  the  owner  of  botli  land 
and  labor  would  be  seen  pushing  and  hurry- 
ing up  his  cotton  pickers  as  late  as  the  Christ- 
mas holidays.  Now-a-days,  either  from  im- 
proved culture,  the  use  of  caustic  fertilizers, 
or  some  other  cause,  the  cotton  crop  is  open 
and  ready  for  the  hamper  by  1st  September, 
and  by  1st  November  the  harvest  is  well  nigh 
ended.  This  is  the  case  in  many  portions  of 
the  South  in  this  Centennial  year,  when  we 
are  all  anxious  to  heal  up  old  wounds,  have 
the  lion  and  the  lamb  lie  down  together,  and 
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celebrate  one  grand  political  and    industrial 
jubilee. 

Brother  former,  how  is  it  with  you?  Are 
you  satisfied  witli  the  proceeds  of  your  year's 
work  ?  Have  you  realized  what  you  antici- 
pated when  you  pitched  your  crops  ?  If  you 
have  not,  where  lies  the  fault  ?  Did  you 
control  labor  as  you  expected  ?  Did  the  pro- 
duction of  your  crop  cost  you  more  than  you 
estimated  it  would  when  you  "began  in  Jan- 
uary last?  Are  you  compelled  to  sell  cotton 
at  less  than  you  feel  it  is  worth  ?  Have  you 
had  to  stop  your  ploughs  during  the  Spring 
and  Summer  to  haul  corn,  bacon,  and  flour 
from  the  depot  ?  Did  you  pay  for  these  arti- 
cles when  you  bought  them,  or  were  they 
charged  to  you  at  ruinous  prices,  which  you 
are  unable  now  to  pay  because  cotton  is  so 
low  ?  Are  you  better  able  to  begin  the  year 
1^877  than  you  were  to  begin  1876?  Is  your 
land  in  better  condition  for  having  had  you 
to  cultivate  it  for  the  past  year?  Is  your 
family  better  provided  for  than  they  were  a 
year  ago  ?  Have  your  children  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  another  year's  education  ?  Is  your 
larder  better  supplied  to-day  than  it  was  a 
year  ago  ?  Have  you  paid  your  debts,  or  con- 
tracted new  ones  that  you  now  regret  ?  Is 
your  wife  a  happier  woman,  and  you  a  better 
man,  than  you  were  a  year  ago?  In  fine,  do 
you  feel  that  you  have  lived  the  past  year 
to  advantage,  and  are  prepared  to  enter  upon 
the  next  with  brighter  prospects  ? 

If  you  are  not  able  to  answer  these  and 
hosts  of  other  similar  questions  affirmatively, 
should  you  not  endeavor  at  once  to  know  the 
reasons  why,  and,  if  practicable,  remedy  them 
before  you  undertake  the  labor  of  living 
through  another  year  as  a  hewer  of  wood 
and  drawer  of  water  ? 

Southern  farmers  are  probably  better  sup- 
plied to-day  with  corn,  wheat,  oats,  syrup, 
and  provender,  than  they  have  been  since  the 
war,  and  thus  far  are  more  independent.  But 
the  supply  of  meat  is  as  scant,  perhaps  more 
HO  than  it  has  been  since  the  war,  and,  strange 
to  say,  this  is  one  of  the  articles  of  prime 
necessity  that  has  fallen  but  little  in  price. 

Tiie  stringency  of  the  past  year,  too,  has 
learned  uh  to  practice  far  more  economy  than 
we  have  ever  done  before,  and  we   are  now 


well  nigh  able  to  live  on  half  what  we  did 
ten  years  ago.  Our  labor  has  become  more  , 
efficient,  but  simply  from  association  and  by 
example,  and  not  by  its  being  subjected  to 
better  control.  But  we  all  have  around  us* 
fiir  too  many  consumers  and  too  few  pro- 
ducers to  warrant  our  beginning  another  year 
without  looking  around  u,s,  and  sweeping 
away  the  cobwebs  of  poverty  as  if  with  a 
very  new  broom,  before  we  venture  to  pitch 
another  crop. 

If  ever  there  was  a  time  when  co-operation 
amongst  farmers  was  a  necessity,  now  is  that 
time.  We  have  it  in  our  power  to  redeem 
the  entire  South  from  political  thraldom,  be- 
cause it  is  our  employees,  and  they  alone,  who 
impede  the  return  of  an  entire  country  to  her 
accustomed  prosperity  and  happiness.  Why, 
then,  do  we  not  compel  them  to  do  at  our 
bidding,  when  we  feel  and  know  that  such 
changes  as  we  say  should  and  must  be  made 
would  redound  to  their  improvement,  as  well 
as  our  happiness  ?  It  is  solely  because  we 
lack  co-operation.  Then  let  us  lack  it  no 
longer.  The  time  is  upon  us,  the  goal  has 
been  reached,  and  let  us  at  once,  all  over  the 
South,  unite  with  one  purpose  in  making  this 
South  land  as  flourishing  as  it  once  was.  •  Let 
us  distinguish  between  friends  and  foes,  and 
whilst  the  opportunity  is  given  us,  determine  I 
the  future  shall  not  be  as  the  past,  but  that 
all  our  energies  .shall  be  bent  towards  recu- 
perating our  land,  politically,  as  well  as  other- 
wise. .  -| 


HOW  SOME  FARM  LABORERS  WORK. 

In  the  summer  of  1874,  while  at  the  North, 
we  were  invited  to  visit  a  model  farm  in 
Pennsylvania,  which  we  did  with  nuicli  plea- 
sure and  we  think  profit.  Tliis  farm  was 
near  Harrisburg,  and  belonged  to  a  Mr. 
Young.  It  measured  one  thousand  acres, 
and  except  about  two  hundred  acres  in  origi- 
nal timber  and  the  area  the  various  houses 
stood  upon,  every  foot  was  made  available  for 
crops,  pasturage,  fruit  trees  or  berries. 

Upon  the  fiirm  were  several  mares  and 
colts,  an  imported  stallion  ;  seventy  head  of 
milch  cows,  forty  of  which  were  tlien  milked 
twice  a  d-iy ;  a  majority  of  tliem  were  .ler- 
.seys,    one    of    which,    that   gave    thirty-two 
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quarts  of  milk  daily,  was  imported  directly 
from  the  Jersey  Isles,  at  a  cost  of  fiv6  hun- 
dred dollars  in  gold  ;  two  imported  bulls  were 
stall-fed  upon  the  farm;  the  hogs  were  Suf- 
folk and  looked  well  ;  the  sheep  were  pure 
South  Downs,  and  Cotswold ;  the  dogs  were 
collies  and  terriers  of  pure  blood  ;  the  poul- 
try were  in  |  abundance,  and  of  imported  va- 
rieties ;  the  farm  houses  were  large  comfort- 
able buildings,  located  in  three  different  sec- 
tions of  the  farm,  and  looked  like  so  many 
improved  country  premises;  the  lands  were 
naturally  not  more  fertile  than  ordinarily 
good  farms,  but  had  been  greatly  improved 
at,  we  ihonglit,  a  profitless  expense,  many  of 
the  knolls  and  small  hills  on  the  farm  having 
been  actually  levelled  down  by  the  cart  and 
spade,  to  give  a  better  appearance  to  the  farm. 
Tiie  drainage  of  the  farm  was  complete,  every 
possible  square  rod  that  needed  it  having  an 
underdrain  running  through  it,  the  surface  of 
the  farm  furnishing  stone  for  these  drains. 
The  fencing  was  all  good,  made  of  locust 
posts  and  five  rails,  put  up  in  pannels  as  we 
do  bars;  and  the  apple  orchards  were  large, 
and  scattered  over  the  farm,  with  excellent 
clover  growing  luxuriantly  under  every  tree, 
and  thus  losing  not  a  square  foot  of  surface. 
The  plough  stock  was  all  good,  and  the  im- 
plements of  the  most  improved  kinds.  The 
laborers  were  all  men,  German,  Iri.sh,  and 
negroes.  They  were  quartered  at  the  differ- 
ent settlements,  but  all  took  their  meals 
together  at  the  same  table  at  the  centre  prem- 
i.ses  on  the  farm,  and  ate  a  plain,  whole.some 
diet,  prepared  by  a  cook,  who  placed  it  upon 
the  table  for  them. 

We  asked  Mr.  Young  if  he  ever  made  any 
distinction  amongst  his  laborers  as  to  the  ac- 
commodations for  families,  &c.  He  replied 
he  did  not,  and  never  hired  women,  only 
men  and  boys.  They  were  required  to  sleep 
two  in  a  room,  and  each  chose  his  bed-fellow. 
He  said,  that  if  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  one  of  the 
foreigners  to  choose  between  a  negro  and  a 
foreigner  of  another  nationality,  he  almost 
invariably  slept  with  the  negro.  A  German 
said  he  would  rather  sleep  with  a  negro  than 
with  an  Irishman,  and  vke  versa. 

Latterly,  a  correspondent  of  a  London 
paper  has  visited  this  farm  of  Mr.  Young's 


and  makes  the    following  report  on  the  ques- 
tion of  labor  as  performed  on  that  place : 

"  We  are  surprised  to  learn  the  amount  of 
work  that  is  expected  and  obtained    from  the 
men.     Our    laborers  who    imagine   they  will 
have  easier  times   in  America  than  at  home 
should    note    well    the     following   statement, 
which    accurately  describes   the    daily   work 
during  the  summer  months   on   Mr.  Young's 
farms.     The  hired  servants   are  expected   to 
be  up  at  4  A.  M..  ready  lo  milk  and  feed  the 
cows  and  dre.ss  the  mules.     Breakfast,  consist- 
ing of  coffee,  salt  meat,  potatoes,  and  bread, 
is  served  at  4:30,  or  so  soon  as  the  milking  is 
completed;  at  5:30  the  teams  leave  the  stables 
and  do  not  return  until  11  A.  M  ,when  they  are 
watered  and  fed-     And  the  hands   have  din- 
ner, comprised  of  meat,  fish,  and  vegetables ; 
work  is  resumed  at  12  M.and  continued  until 
sundown,    about   7:30,    during   the   summer- 
Mules  are  stabled  and  fed  at  8  P.  M.,  or  soon 
after   supper,    and    then   to    bed.     The   only 
holiday  is    on    Christmas  day,  and   all    lost 
time  is  deducted,  even  in  the  case  of  absence 
on  account  of  illness  ;  thus  the  servants  work 
for  fourteen  hours  a  day,  and   this  often  in  a 
temperature  of  from  90°  to  96°  in  the  shade. 
They  are  employed  in  gangs  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, and  the  foreman,  who  is  provided  with 
a  horse  and  buggy,  keeps  a  sharp  oversight. 
We  should    characterize  such  work    as  white 
slavery,  and  it  is  surprising  that  even  in  the 
high-waged  times  it  was  quietly  submitted  to. 
What  would  our  laborers,  who  can  hardly  be 
got  to  do  ten  hours'  work,  think  of  such  work, 
at  wages  that  certainly  are  below  those  of  our 
higher-priced    districts?     No  extras  are  al- 
lowed for  hay  and  harvest ;  formerly,  during 
the  latter,  whiskey  was  served  out  three  times 
a  day,  a  gill  at  a  "time;  but  the  practice  was 
found    pernicious,    encouraging    intemperate 
habits,  and  now  it  is  entirely  abandoned,  and 
only  had  recourse  to  in  case  of  illness.     Dur- 
ing the  excessive   heat    which   characterized 
the   past  season,  a   good  many  of  the  hands 
knocked  up,  but  no  serious  illness   occurred, 
and  a  day  or  two's  rest  brought  them  round. 
A  longer  rest  during*  the  middle  of  the  day 
would  in  the  hot  season  be  humane  and  poli- 
tic, for  it  is    impossible   that   men    can  work 
hard  under  a  scorching  sun.     The  only  task 
work  is   cutting   off  and    husking   the  corn, 
which  is  let  to  outsiders.    At  the  present  time 
wages  are  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  per  cent, 
lower  than  before  the  depression  of  trade." 

SERVANTS'  WAGES. 
If  there  is  one  thing  about  which  the 
Southern  employer  knows  but  little,  it  is 
whether  or  not  he  pays  too  much  or  too  little 
for  labor.  Custom  sets  a  price,  and  that 
seems  to  say  the  laborer  is  worth  it.  There 
is  seldom  a  test  of  the  quality  of  the  labor. 
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In  the  farm  task  work  is  performed  and 
paid  for  regardless  of  cjuality  of  work. 
Monthly  wages  are  paid  to  the  laborer  be- 
cause he  is  a  laborer,  and  not  because  of  his 
efficiency,  and  very  frequently  the  time,  labor, 
vexation  and  exactions  upon  the  employer  to 
secure  labor  of  any  sort  from  his  employees, 
are  such  that  he  is  forced  to  the  conclusion  he 
is  wiiipped  in  this  bargain. 

There  is  no  less  lack  of  economic  manage- 
ment in  and  about  our  houses.  If  a  cook  is 
employed  it  is  usually  a  negro  woman  who  is 
hired  because  she  says  she  is  a  cook.  Tlie 
Jiousewife  soon  finds  out  she  is  no  cook  at  all, 
hut  as  she  fills  a  place,  and  don't  cost  much, 
she  is  "  put  up  with"  until  we  can  do  better. 
Meantime,  the  food  consumed  by  such  kitchen 
help,  and  the  contiifued  call  for  supervision 
upon  the  housewife,  are  worth  double  the 
labor  performed  by  the  would-be  cook. 
Things  go  on  so,  however,  day  after  day,  un- 
til we  become  accustomed  to  it,  and  we  find 
ourselves  eating  a  diet  of  which  we  would 
once  have  been  ashamed. 

Concert  and  co-operation  are  greatly  needed 
here  too,  and  we  honestly  think  a  conven- 
tion of  housewives  in  any  of  our  Southern 
Counties,  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the 
wages  of  house  and  kitchen  servants,  would 
be  a  desirable  move.  Better,  infinitely  better 
for  us  to  have  our  daughters  grow  up  without 
the  aid  of  servants  of  any  kind,  than  to  have 
them  dependent  upon  creatures  who  are 
scarcely  "  make-shift.s"  in  the  menial  duties 
of  housekeeping. 

That  our  wives  may  know  how  these  things 
are  managed  in  the  Northern  cities,  we  ap- 
pend an  extract  taken .  from  a  New  York 
paper  upon  this  subject.  Servant  girls  in 
New  York  command  from  ten  dollars  to  thirty 
dollars  per  month,  according  to  quality  and 
quantity  of  their  labor,  but  from  these  wages 
are  expected  to  board  themselves,  and  lodge 
elsewhere  than  on  the  premi.ses  where  they 
are  employed  during  the  day. 

Tlie  hard  times  have  materially  affected 
the  fortunes  of  domestic  servants,  male  and 
female,  just  as  they  have  changed  extrava- 
gance or  lavishness  to  economy  in  other  de- 
partments of  household  expenditure.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  months,  when  families  are 
out  of  the  city,  a  large  number  of  servants  of 
both  sexes  is  always  dismissed.     At  this  sea- 


'  son  of  the  year,  when  most  people  are  re- 
turning to  their  homes,  the  registries  or 
.servant  agencies  scattered  through  the  city 
are  filled  with  men  and  women  anxious  to 
procure  new  situations  or  to  take  up  those 
left  during  the  early  part  of  the  year.  In  or- 
der to  ascertain  the  amount  and  character  of 
business  done  just  now  in  the  employment 
offices,  and  of  the  demand  made  this  season 
for  "help,"  a  World  reporter  yesterday  visited 
many  of  the  principal  employment  agencies 
on  the  west  and  east  sides. 

Morrison's  is  at  the  corner  of  West  Elev- 
enth street  and  Sixth  Avenue.  Two  large 
rooms,  set  apart  as  waiting  rooms,  were  occu- 
pied mainly,  yesterday,  by  women  from 
eighteen  to  perliaps  forty  years  old.  Some 
sat  silently  looking  up.only  when  the  entrance 
of  a  possible  employer  sent  a  momentary  look 
of  eagerness  acro.ss  their  faces.  But  in  the 
majority  the  utmost  indifference  was  noticed. 
Full  of  fun  and  laughter,  they  whiled  the 
hours  away,  as  some  of  them  had  been  doing 
for  days  and  even  weeks,  so  that  they  had 
created  a  waiting  room  society  of  their  own. 
The  women  mostly  had  enough,  and  fre- 
quently too  much,  to  wear.  Wreaths  of  arti- 
ficial flowers  and  veils  bedecked  their  heads, 
while  shawls  of  bright  colors  were  loosely 
thrown  over  their  shoulders,  and  'heir  skirts 
were  of  modern  design  and  cut.  A  general 
hum  of  conversation  arose  from  the  sixty  or 
eighty  souls. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Morrison,  the  proprie- 
tor of  the  agency,  "  this  is  what  you  can  see 
every  day.  Saturday  is  rather  a  bad  day. 
Ladies  do  not  care  to  do  much  business  on 
Saturday;  it  is  matinee  day,  and,  in  fact,  a 
holiday  with  the  rich ;  but  come  in  on  Mon- 
day, and  you  will  see  our  rooms  crowded." 

"  Why  is  there  such  a  rush  at  this  time?" 

"  AVell,  you  see  there  are  so  many  girls 
and  women  out  of  employment  that  they  are 
anxious  to  get  into  a  situation  if  they  can 
only  agree  upon  terms  ;  that  is  the  great  diffi- 
culty among  those  who  employ  and  are  em- 
ployed. Unfortunately,  for  many  years  '  fe- 
male help'  have  had  things  mostly  their  own 
way,  and  up  to  1874  their  wages  steadily 
advanced,  until  few  girls  could  be  found  wil- 
ling to  live  out  for  less  than  fourteen  dollars 
or  sixteen  dollars  a  month.  I  have  known 
them  to  ask  eighteen  dollars.  Things  are 
different  now;  enforced  economy  has  com- 
pelled many  families  to  reduce  the  number  of 
servants  or  to  cut  down  their  wages,  and  in 
some  instances  housekeepers  are  doing  now 
the  work  that  a  dismissed  servant  did.  The 
lookout  for  this  winter  so  far  is  considered 
bad.  Unless  the  girls  submit  to  the  lower 
prices  which  will  rule,  they  will  surely  sutler. 
Some  of  the  best  and  most  sensible  are  accept- 
ing and  will  accept  reduced  wages  rather  than 
be  out  of  employ." 

Mr.    John    W.    Carpenter,    proprietor    of 
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another  west  side  agency,  said  that  employers  ' 
had  come  to  believe  they  were  paying  too  1 
much  for  female  servants  according  to  the 
times,  and  were  determined  either  to  cut 
down  their  establisliments  or  materially  re- 
duce wages.  Said  lie  :  "Servants  of  both 
sexes  are  getting  more  than  twice  what  tiiey 
did  before  the  war,  while  clothing  is  almost 
as  low  as  ever  it  was.  Food  is  dearer,  but 
then  they  do  not  bear  that  burden."  There  is 
an  overabundance  of  help,  and,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, employers  will  not  pay  old  rates. 
Last  week  one  of  our  up-town  patrons  gave 
notice  to  all  their  servants  that  he  intended 
to  reduce  their  wages  all  round  three  dollars 
per  month.  They  agreed  to  stay,  as  many 
others  have-  The  idea  is  that  this  will  be- 
come a  general  thing  as  the  winter  ap- 
proaches. Just  now  a  good  many  families 
are  coming  back  to  the  city,  and  there  will  be 
a  demand  for  a  time  for  good  servants  at  fair 
wages. 

There  are  a  great  many  servants  out  of  em- 
ployment, but  the  majority  stick  out  for 
higher  wages,  even  if  they  have  not  a  dollar 
in  their  pockets.  Some  have  money  in  the 
savings  banks  and  live  in  cheap  rooms  until 
they  get  what  they  want.  But  wages  will  not 
be  higher  this  winter.  They  probably  will, 
on  the  other  hand,  be  lower  ;  I  do  not  see  any- 
thing to  keep  them  up. 

A  visit  was  paid  to  the  employment  offices 
kept  by  Mr.  Bedell,  at  the  corner  of  Twenty- 
fifth  street  and  Fourth  avenue.  Although  it 
was  considered  an  off-day  among  applicants 
for  situations,  the  difi'erent  rooms  were 
thronged  mostly  by  women,  who  had  been 
waiting  since  morning,  with  little  prospect  of 
getting  employment. 

Mr.  Bedell  said  there  was  a  tendency 
to  reduce  the  wages  of  servants,  of  all  , 
classes,  although  really  good  ones  could  still 
demand  as  good  rates  as  ever,  since  they  were 
hard  to  find.  His  customers  had  not  as  yet 
done  much  in  "cutting  down"  rates,  but  he 
thought  it  would  come  to  that.  Women  were 
being  paid  far  more  than  men  for  the  same 
class  of  work,  and  this  would  never  do.  Fe- 
male labor  must  come  down  to  that  of  the 
men,  if  not  lower.  There  is  a  sort  of  "strike" 
going  on  among  the  women.  Many  of  them 
have  money  in  the  savings  bank  and  will  not 
accept  lower  wages  As  they  run  out  there 
they  are  willing  to  go  to  work  at  the  reduced 
rates.  The  supply  is,  however,  greater  than 
the  demand,  and  so  long  as  this  continues  the 
wages  will  be  kept  low,  except  for  really  good 
servants,  for  which  there  is  always  an  over 
demand. 

At  Henderson's  agency,  in  Nassau  street, 
the  applicants  for  employment  are  mostly 
women,  working  in  small  hotels  in  tiie  lower 
part  of  the  city.  They  generally  accept  lower 
wages  than  are  paid  at  the  up-town  agencies. 
Many  of  them  hang  around  the  office,  how- 


ever, week  in  and  week  out,  rather  tiian  ac- 
cept the  wages  offered  them,  and  are  rewarded 
frequently  by  having  to  take  less  than  what 
was  first  offered. 


HOUSEKEEPERS'  RECEIPTS. 
From  the  New  York  World  we  take  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  from  a  series  of  "  Bills  of 
Fare  for  Eight  Persons,"  prepared  for  that 
paper  by  M.  Felix  Delill.  If  our  fair  house- 
keepers will  try  some  of  them  to  the  letter, 
and  supervise  the  preparation  without  "  send- 
ing it  to  the  kitchen  "  to  be  butchered  by  an 
ignoramus,  they  will  find  that  the  half  of 
good  living  is  in  the  proper  handling  of  the 
raw  material.  They  should  then  remember, 
that  half  the  balance  of  living  is  having  this 
nicely  prepared  food  properly  cooked,  which 
requiresjudgment,  thought  and  taste-  Here 
are  the  paragraphs  : 

Potatoes  a  la  Duchesse.  Boil,  in  water  and 
salt,  potatoes  enough  for  eight  persons  ;  when 
nearly  done  drain  the  water  ofi'and  put  them 
for  five  minutes  in  an  oven  to  dry,  then  add 
two  ounces  of  butter,  salt,  white  pepper, 
grated  nutmegs  and  the  yolks  of  four  eggs, 
mash  quickly,  pass  through  a  sieve,  and  make 
about  twelve  balls  the  size  and  shape  of  a 
large  egg-  Have  a  flat  baking-pan  lightly 
buttered  ready,  put  the  balls  in,  beat  an  egg 
and  with  a  brush  spread  it  over  them  and  bake 
briskly  in  an  oven. 

Sauce  Bearnaise  :  To  make  this  admirable 
sauce,  a  souvenir  of  the  mountain  home  of 
Henry  of  Navarre,  put  in  a  saucepan  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  chopped  shalots,  four  table- 
spoonfuls  of  white  wine  vinegar  and  white 
pepper,  reduce  to  one-half,  add  the  yolks  of 
six  eggs  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  extract  of 
beef.  Put  on  the  fire  again,  stir  slowly  till  it 
gets  thick,  without  boiling,  and  add,  a  bit  at  a 
time,  six  ounces  of  good  fresh  butter  ;  then 
pass  through  a  napkin,  finish  with  tarragon 
and  parsley  chopped  fine  (this  sauce  must  be 
pretty  thick,)  pour  over  the  steaks  and  gar- 
nish with  small  round  potatoes  fried  in 
butter. 

Beef  a  la  mode,  hot  and  cold  :  Take  a  piece 
of  rump  beef  weighing  about  twelve  pounds, 
cut  in  two,  lard  it  with  salt  pork  seasoned 
with  allspice  and  chopped  parsley  ;  put  it  in  a 
saucepan  with  four  ounces  of  butter,  fry  it  a 
nice  color,  drain  the  grease  ofiT;  add  to  it  one 
quart  of  water,  a  pint  of  white  wine,  two 
glasses  of  brandy,  two  quarts  of  beef  broth 
and  four  calves'  feet,  boned  and  bleached  ;  a 
little  salt,  a  garnished  bunch  of  parsley,  eight 
large  carrots,  six  cloves  stuck  in  an  onion, 
and  cook  slowly  for  four  hours.  When  done 
take  off  the  beef,  carrots,  calves'  feet  and  the 
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grease  out  of  tlie  gravy,  ami  pass  the  gravy 
throngli  a  tine  strainer.  Serve  one  piece  of 
l)eef,  (the  second  piece  to  be  kept  for  Sunday) 
on  a  disli,  garnish  syiuiuetrically  with  iialf 
the  carrots,  trimmed  and  cut  the  size  of  cork, 
lialf  of  the  calves'  feet  cut  in  pieces,  some 
glazed  onions,  and  half  of  the  gravy  poured 
over. 

To  serve  cold  beef  a  la  mode,  take  half  of 
the  preceding  preparation  and  put  it  in  a 
large  salad  bowl  garnished  with  the  rest  of 
the  vegetables,  calves'  feet  and  gravy.  Tiiis 
when  cold  and  turned  over  in  dish,  will  make 
a  good  and  substantial  dish  for  a  cold  dinner. 

A  little  garlic  cooked  with  it  will  improve 
it  a  good  deal  for  those  who  live  by  taste 
rather  than  by  smell.  This  dish  so  prepared 
is  so  good,  so  economical  and  so  well  appre- 
ciated in  France,  that  we  shall  give  more  ex- 
planations about  it  hereafter,  it  is  not  to  be 
taken  for  granted  that  people  who  think  they 
have  eaten  it  all  their  lives  really  understand 
what  it  ought  to  be. 

To  make  thick,  brown  gravy  or  "  Espagn- 
ole  miice,"  as  we  shall  call  it  hereafter:  Put 
in  a  sauce-pan  two  carrots,  two  onions,  half  a 
pound  of  veal,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  ham, 
all  sliced,  a  piece  of  butter  ;  fry  a  while,  add 
about  five  quarts  of  beefbroth,  a  pint  of  white 
wine,  season  well,  but  with  very  little  salt, 
and  boil  an  hour.  Then  in  a  separate  sauce- 
pan make  a  brown  roux  with  butter  and  flour, 
and  mix  it  with  the  former  preparation 
(being  careful  not  to  have  it  lumpy;)  boil 
another  hour,  take  off  the  grease  and  strain 
through  a  sieve.  A  pint  of  sauce  added  to  it 
will  improve  it  in  taste  and  color. 

To  make  chicken  soup  with  tomato  :  Take 
a  large  tender  chicken,  dress  and  cut  it  in 
pieces  the  size  of  a  walnut.  Put  in  a  sauce- 
pan two  ounces  of  butter,  two  ounces  of  lean 
ham  cut  small,  two  onions  coarsely  cut,  fry 
till  the  onion  is  done,  add  the  chicken,  fry 
again  till  it  is  slightly  brown,  add  two  quarts 
of  beef  broth,  a  quart  of  water,  a  green  pep- 
per cut  fine;  a  dozen  of  tomatoes,  with  skin 
and  seeds  off;  a  well-garnished  bunch  of 
parsley,  salt,  pepper,  grated  nutmeg;  boil 
slowly  an  hour,  skim  the  grease  and  take  the 
parsley  off.     Serve  very  hot  in  a  tureen. 

To  make  Brunoise  soup  :  Cut  in  filets  car- 
rots, turnips,  celery  roots,  onions  and  leeks, 
taking  only  the  red  part  of  the  carrots.  If 
the  vegetables  are  not  tender,  blanch  them 
for  a  few  minutes  ;  but  the  soup  will  be  better 
made  of  raw  vegetables  if  they  are  tender. 
Fry  the  onions  and  leeks  in  butter :  add  the 
other  roots,  sprinkling  over  them  a  little  .salt 
and  a  tablespoonful  of  .sugar.  When  tlie 
moisture  of  the  vegetables  is  quite  reduced, 
moisten  them  with  a  gill  of  good  broth  and 
let  it  reduce;  then  moisten  again  thoroughly 
with  two  gills  of  fresh  clear  brolii  passed 
through  a  sieve,  carefully  skimming  off  the 
grease.     As  soon   as   the  liquid  bubbles,  re- 


move tlie  stewpan  to  the  side  of  the  fire,  and 
keep  it  therefor  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  letting 
the  vegetables  boil  without  converting  them 
into  puree.  Just  before  serving  mix  in  the 
soup  two  tablespoonfuls  of  tender  lett\ice- 
leaves,  cut  and  blanched  in  salt  water,  and 
add  four  or  five  tablespoonfuls  of  rice,  barley, 
or  any  paste  cooking.  Skim  off  the  grease 
of  the  soup  before  serving  it.  For  preparing 
a  Brunoise  soup,  jelly-broth  may  be  used. 

Son  flee  a  la  vanille:  Put  in  a  saucepan  five 
ounces  of  flour,  two  ounces  of  com  starch, 
the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  two  ounces  of  butter  ; 
mix  well  and  put  on  a  slow  fire.  Stir  the 
mixture  all  the  time  with  a  wooden  spoon 
till  it  boils  and  shows  the  consistency  of  a 
very  thick  sauce  ;  then  pass  it  forcibly  through 
a  tammy  or  a  napkin  into  another  saucepan  ; 
add  to  it  the  yolks  of  eight  eggs  and  a  small 
lump  of  butter;  mix  well  and  quickly;  then 
add  the  whites  of  eight  eggs,  beaten  very 
hard  as  for  an  omelette  mvfflee  ;  mix  the  whole 
carefully  and  put  this  preparation  in  one  or 
two  deep  plated  or  china  dishes,  previously 
buttered;  fill  each  dish  only  three-quarters 
full,  and  cook  slowly  in  an  oven  for  about 
twenty  minutes.  At  the  last  moment  spread 
over  some  fine  sugar  to  glaze  at  the  top  of  a 
rich  color,  and  serve  i7if<iantly. 

To  make  puree  a  la  Crecy,  take  the  red  or 
the  outside  jiart  of  six  bunches  of  carrots, 
boil  them  for  five  minutes  in  water  and  strain 
them  ;  then  put  tliem  in  a  saucepan  with  four 
ounces  of  butter,  the  wliite  of  four  leeks  and 
two  sliced  onions;  fry  a  few  minutes,  add 
three  quarts  of  beef  or  chicken  broth,  half  a 
pound  of  the  inside  of  bread  (fresh  white 
crumbs  :)  boil  slowly  till  the  carrots ;ire  well 
doii«,  pass  throu'.'h  a  sieve,  add  more  broth  if 
too  thick,  put  on  the  fire  again  and  boil  slowly 
for  an  hour  or  so  ;  skim  the  grease  off  care- 
fully, add  a  lump  of  butter,  sea.son  to  taste, 
and  serve  with  small  .square  pieces  of  bread 
fried  in  butter. 


GOOD   COFFEE. 

We  have  seen  the  following  extract  in  two 
or  three  papers,  as  if  it  were  a  recipe  worth 
remembering,  and  we  publisli  it  just  to  tell 
our  readers  we  do  not  believe  it  is  ortliodox. 
We  never  did  taste  a  cup  of  cofl'ee  worth 
drinking  that  was  made  from  ground  cofl'ee, 
that  remained  in  water,  either  hot  or  cold,  or 
was  even  moist  for  one  minute  longer  than 
was  necessary  to  make  the  coffee. 

We  believe  the  ground  coffee  should  1h>  put 
into  a  small  metallic  vessel,  liolding  just  as 
nuich  grounds  as  is  needed  foi-  the  meal  about 
being  prepared;  have  this  vessel  punctured 
with  small   holes  so  that   the  water  could   get 
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to  tlie  cofloe  and  cause  it  to  swell,  and  thus 
force  the  extract  out  of  the  grounds,  but  not 
allow  the  ground  coflTee  to  escape.  Place  this 
luinctured  vessel,  filled  tight  full  of  ground 
coHee,  in  a  coffee-pot  made  boiling  hot  by 
rinsing,  and  pour  boiling  water  upon  it.  In 
fifteen  minutes  the  coffee  will  be  drawn,  the 
strength  being  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
o/  water  and  grounds  used.  If  made  very 
strong  and  weakened  with  boiled  milk  or 
cream,  it  will  be  far  more  palatable  than  that 
made  by  the  following  recipe,  which  is  the 
extract  spoken  of  above  : 

Please  allow  me  to  say  to  Mrs  J.  B.,  that 
after  trying  many  different  methods  of  making 
cofiee,  I  think  the  following  to  be  at  once  the 
best  and  most  economical:  If  for  breakfast, 
prepare  it  the  night  before,  in  the  following 
manner:  Take  one  heaping  tablespoonful  of 
coffee,  if  you  wish  it  very  strong,  to  each  per- 
son, but  for  coffee  of  medium  strength  one 
level  tablespoonful  is  the  rule.  Put  it  in  a 
small  muslin  bag.  and  twist  a  coarse  thread 
around  the  top  of  it  a  few  times,  no  need  to  tie 
it,  put  it  in  a  bowl,  and  for  each  person  add  one 


ach  is  shown  by  experience  to  be  injurious  ; 
vet  he  must  eat  abundantly.  In  this  respect, 
as  in  the  work  on  his  farm,  he  should  use 
common  sense.  Then  as  to  the  character  of 
the  food.  Let  him  avoid  the  iuibit  of  tea 
drinking  or  water  drinking  in  excess  at  meals- 
If  he  must  drink  largely,  let  him  take  other 
times.  Eat  plain  or  rich  food,  but  in  mode- 
ration. A  swallow  of  meat,  and  a  whole  pie 
is  scarcely  as  heakhful  or  as  nourishing  as  a 
swallow  of  pie,  and  a  large  chunk  of  meat. 
It  is  not  so  much  what  we  eat  which  is  inju- 
rious, as  the  manner  and  proportion  ;  and  a 
little  common  sense  here  also  will  go  a  great 
way.  It  is  only  necessary  for  the  family  to 
think,  to  increase  the  comforts  of  life ;  it  is 
but  necessary  to  apply  thought  to  produce  most 
radical  improvement  in  the  family  and  wiih- 
out.  The  thinking  farmer  should  be  the  rule; 
and  when  once  the  rule,  we  need  fear  but 
little  but  that  he  will  take  his  proper  place 
in  the  community  ;  honoring  and  being  hon- 
ored, healthful  and  contented. 


SOMETHING  ABOUT  CARVING. 

We   once    heard    a    man    utter  a    remark, 


once 
which  he  called  "the  maxim   for  carvers," 
and  which  ran  thus  :   "  So  serve  the  meat  that 
cup  of  cold  water,  or  if  you  have  cold  cofiee  use    g.^^j^  Q„g  j^t  tj^g  table  will   imagine  he  is  get- 
it  as  far  as  it  will  go,  cover  closely  and  let   it  |  ^_j„g  ^]^q  choicest  piece,  while  yet  you  reserve 


stand  over  night.  About  fifteen  minutes  be- 
fore breakfast  turn  bag  and  all  into  your  cof- 
fee pot,  and  let  it  just  come  to  a  boil,  and  then 
set  where  it  will  keep  hot  until  used.  I  put 
it  into  a  bowl  to  soak  over  night  for  fear  it 
might  rust  the  coffee-pot,  and  acquire  a  dis- 
agreeable taste  from  standing  in  tin.  Of 
course  the  bag  keeps  all  the  grounds  from  the 
coffee. 


ABOUT  FOOD. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Scientific  Farmer 
gives  the  following  sensible  advice  to  farmers 
about  exercising  a  little  common  sense  in 
feeding  themselves. 

The  stomach  is,  however,  largely  the  key 
to  health ;  for  it  is  through  this  organ  that 
all  the  nutriment  of  the  system  must  pass, 
atid  all  the  force  taken  with  tiie  food  must  be 
transferred.  We  must,  therefore,  consider  the 
demands  of  a  healthy  stomach.  This  organ 
becomes  habituated  to  a  system.  It  secretes 
the  fluid  which  in  part  disorganizes  the  food 
and  digests.  Now.  so  long  as  this  organ  is  in 
order,  man  appears  to  get  the  better  of  his 
surroundings.  So  long  as  the  facility  to  digest 
is  present,  ill  health  need  scarcely  be  feared. 
How  important  then  to  guard  this  important 
organ  against  damage  !  What  the  farmer  re- 
quires is  regular  meals,  and  that  slowness  of 
eating  which  allows  the  food  to  be  masticated 
before  being  swallowed.  He  must  guard 
against  surfeit,  because  he  works  at  times 
hard,  and  hard  work  on  an  overloaded  stom- 


it  for  yourself."  But  such  a  maxim  is  base 
and  deceitful,  unworthy  of  a  gentleman,  a 
man  of  honor,  or  a  genuine  Christian.  Fur- 
thermore, it  is  founded  on  a  fallacy,  and 
moreover,  it  is  out  of  accord  with  science, 
taste,  and  human  nature.  In  a  roast  of  beef,  for 
example,  there  are  many  choice  pieces,  and 
even  epicures  often  difler  with  each  other  as 
to  the  choicest  piece  The  tenderloin  is  the 
most  tender  and  succulent  part,  but  there  are 
people  who  dislike  it,  and  prefer  a  cut  from 
the  other  side  of  the  bone.  Some  like  the 
portion  which  is  rare  ;  others  that  \yhicb  is 
well  done;  and  still  others,  the  outside  cut. 
Some  like  a  piece  from  the  fatter  parts  of  the 
roast,  and  others  detest  fat. 

The  same  principles  apply  to  roast  goose, 
turkey,  broiled  chicken,  or  any  other  kind  of 
meat,  however  cooked  or  prepared,  and,  in 
fact,  to  all  the  dishes  in  the  various  courses 
of  a  dinner.  The  true  way  for  a  gentleman 
whose  duty  it  is  to  carve,  or  who  may  be 
called  upon  to  carve  at  a  table  other  than  his 
own,  is  to  consult  with  the  parties  for  whom 
he  operates  in  regard  to  their  preferences.  He 
will  be  very  particular  to  find  out  the  tastes 
of  the  ladies  whom  he  serves,  and  not  less 
particular  to  cater  to  the  desires  of  old  peo- 
ple of  both  sexes  If  he  be  a  man  of  true 
delicacy  and  cultivation,  and  an  artistic 
carver,  he  will  be  able  to  do  this  without 
any  unnecessary  display,  noise,  or  fanfaro- 
nade. 

When   he  happens  to  be  familiar  with  the 
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preference  of  each  one  at  the  table,  he  will 
take  great  enjoyment  in  the  service,  which 
would  be  denied  hira  if  the  work  of  carving 
were  performed,  as  it  often  is  in  fashionable 
life,  by  professional  hands  When  young 
people  are  at  table,  they  should  not  be  served 
with  those  parts  of  the  meat  that  are  unfit  to 
be  eaten.  Of  course  the  gentleman  who  carves 
will  not  leave  himself  unattended  to.  or  re- 
serve the  refuse  or  the  bones  for  his  own 
plate.  That  is  not  necessary  to  good  man- 
ners. He  will,  in  short,  so  perform  his 
duties,  that  every  one,  including  himself,  will 
rejoice  over  the  result. — The  Household. 


HOW  TO  RAISE  CUTTINGS  SUCCESS- 
FULLY. 

Cuttings  should  be  taken  off  in  the  fall,  so 
soon  as  the  leaves  indicate,  by  their  color, 
that  the  wood  is  sufficiently  ripe  to  grow 
healthy  in  the  spring. 

The  principal  reasons  why  cuttings,  taken 
oti"  and  planted  in  the  spring,  fail  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  be  discouraging,  notwithstanding 
the  ground  may  be  in  the  very  best  condition 
to  receive  them,  is  that  the  warmth  of  the 
atmosphere  opens  the  buds  and  expand-'  the 
leaves,  so  as  to  evaporate  all  the  sap  in  the 
cutting,  before  the  bottom  of  the  cutting  has 
had  time  to  callous  for  the  formation  of  roots. 
Hence  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  or  thereabouts, 
will  be  failures.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  the 
cuttings  are  taken  off  in  the  fall,  and  set  in  a 
trench,  butts  down,  and  the  trench  filled  in  to 
near  the  top  of  the  cutting,  and  then  covered 
over  with  rubbish  to  sufficient  depth  to  pro- 
tect the  tops  from  the  drying  influence  of  the 
winds,  they  will  come  out  in  the  spring  with 
the  butts  finely  calloused,  ready  for  rooting 
at  once,  provided  the  ground  where  they  are 
to  be  set  is  in  the  condition  before  named. 
Another  very  important  point  in  growing  cut- 
tings, is  to  have  the  ground  where  they  are 
set  out  rich.  Put  on  plenty  of  compost  near 
where  the  cuttings  of  currants,  grapes,  or  any 
fruit  are  to  be  planted.  This  compost  keeps 
the  soil  open  and  moist,  which  is  what  cut- 
tings most  need,  and  if  the  ground  is  well 
and  deeply  worked  in  the  fall,  so  as  to  be 
fully  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  frost  du- 
ring winter,  and,  again,  thorouglily  worked 
in  the  spring,  so  soon  as  the  frost  leaves,  it 
will  then  be  in  fine  order  to  receive  cuttings, 
with  a  fair  prospect  of  good  success,  if  the 
cuttings  are  in  proper  condition.  By  pre- 
paring the  ground  thus  scarcely  a  cutting  will 
fail  to  grow  if  properly  planted  out- 
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1  ing  to  keep  out  the  fro.st,  but  merely  to  break 
'  the   force  of  the   strong,  cold,  drying  winds, 
'  the  nature  of  this  protection  becomes  a  matter 
i  of  some  importance.   It  not  unfrecpiently  hap- 
■  pens  that  the  very  means  adopted  to  preserve 
j  plants  becomes  the  agent  that    induces  death, 
so  that   the  sooner  we  fully  understand  why 
I  we  protect  at  all,  or,  in  other  words,  what  we 
I  are  protecting  against,   the  more   likely  will 
I  our  work  prove  useful.     Coar.se,  light  mate- 
!  rial  of  any  kind,   is  suitable  for  covering  the. 
i  surface  of  the  soil  around  the  plants,  such  as 
j  long  manure,  coarse  grass,    leaves,  spent  tan- 
bark,  etc-     For  protecting  the  tops,  the  more 
open   the  covering,  provided  the  wind-break 
is  effected,  the  better  for  the  plants.   The  best 
results  are  frequently  secured  by  simply  pla- 
cing  tall,  stiff  weeds  around   tlie  tops,  tying 
them  loosely  together.     After  all,  nothing  is 
better  than  twiggy  evergreen  boughs,  as  tiiey 
permit  a  free  passage  of  air,  and  yet  prevent 
the  high,  cold  winds  from  drying  the  life  out 
of    the    plant    beneath.     Straw    tied    tightly 
around  is  the  \vorst  possible  material  that  can 
he  used  for  the  purpose,  as  a   free  circulation 
is    thus   prevented,  and   the  young  shoots,  if 
not  the   whole    top,    is   likely    to   decay.     It 
looks  well,  to  be  sure,  but  appearance  in  this 
case  is  of  very  minor  consequence.     Many  of 
our  so-called  hard}'  shrubs   are  liable  to  lose 
their  lower  buds  during  winter,  notwithstand- 
ing the   shoots   are    rarely  injured,  and  this 
class    should    receive  a  slight  covering;  for 
instance,  the  rhododendrons  and  azalias  which 
form   such    buds    in    the    previous   Autumn. 
Plants   standing  on  the   south  side  of  build- 
ings in    the   full  sun,  require  a  slight  protec- 
tion from  its   rays  during  the  winter  months, 
as  the  high  temperature   of  the  day  often  re- 
ceives a  sudden  reverse  at  night,  and  thus  the 
plant,  even  if  usually  hardy,  becomes  injured. 
This  work   must  be  done  before  the  ground 
freezes. 


GARDEN  GOSSIP. 


PROTECTING  PLANTS. 
There  are  few  plants,  and  those  of  the  har- 
diest character,  that  do  not  need,  or  at  least 
feel  benefitted  by  a  slight  protection  of  some 
kind.     Bearing  in  mind  that  we  are  not  try- 


0/  Spring  Greens. — My  old  gardener,  for 
by  a  severe  stretch  of  the  imagination  I  can 
so  designate  him,  was  requested  to  prepare  a 
piece  of  ground  for  a  bed  of  spinach.  As  his 
early  education  had  been  sadly  neglected,  in 
consequence  of  his  position  as  a  field  hand, 
his  knowledge  of  a  salad  was  especially  faulty. 
"  No,  sir,"  he  replied,  in  answer  to  an  in(piiry 
as  to  whether  he  understood  raising  them,  "I 
knows  nothing  at  all  about  sprouts."  .\nd  so 
too  many  of  our  rural  gardeners  kn«w  too 
little  about  •'  early  greens,"  which  I  consider 
one  of  the  real  lu-Kuries  of  early  Spring,  when 
we  become  tired  of  our  Winter  supply  of 
potatoes,  cabbages,  beets,  and  parsnips.  Now 
is  the  proper  time  to  prepare  the  spinach  bed- 
Dig  the  soil  thoroughly,  incorporating  the 
same  time  therein  a  very  limited  supply  of 
rich  maiMire,  as   it  is  a  gross  feeder,  and  the 
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ptronp;er  the  soil,  the  more  tender  and  better 
will  be  the  spinach.  Sow  the  seed  (the  prick- 
ly-seeded I  prefer)  Miinly  in  drills  about  a 
foot  apart,  and  keep  clear  of  weeds,  until 
severe  frosts  warn  us  it  is  time  to  cover 
slightly  with  straw.  Beware,  however,  not  to 
overdo  this  latter  precaution,  or  the  plants 
will  rot ;  a  mere  sprinkling  will  be  sufficient 
to  act  as  a  shade  from  the  Winter's  sun,  and 
thus  prevent  the  plants  from  "  throwing  out." 


A  MOUNTAIN  OF  SALT. 

A  correspondent  of  the  San  Francisco  Chron- 
icle writes:  "Ore  mile  above  the  ferry  the 
Virgin  River  comes  in  from  the  North,  and 
on  and  near  it  is,  perhaps,  the  most  wonder- 
ful and  extensive  salt  formation  on  the  conti- 
nent. The  formation  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the 
mountains  of  salt,  hard  rock  salt,  which  is 
blasted  and  quarried  out  like  quarries  of 
granite  and  marble.  Commencing  six  miles 
up  the  Virgin  Kiver,  these  mountains  of  salt 
extend  for  thirty  or  more  miles  up  the  Vir- 
gin and  Muddy  rivers.  There  are  openings 
now  made  from  six  to  twenty  miles  up  the 
Virgin  river,  at  different  places.  From  six 
to  twelve  miles  these  openings  uncover  a 
species  of  dark  gray  salt,  ninety-two  per  cent- 
pure,  presenting  to  the  casual  observer  the 
appearance  of  common,  coarse,  gray  granite. 
These  openings  are  all  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Virgin  river,  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  miles 
up  from  its  banks.  At  a  point  twenty  miles 
up  tlie  river,  and  on  the  western  side,  is  a 
mountain  of  pure  white  crystalized  salt,  white 
as  the  driven  snow,  and  transparent  almost 
as  glass.  It  is  at  once  a  pleasing  and  interest- 
ing spectacle  to  see  the  great  masses  of  crys- 
tal-like salt,  as  thrown  out  by  a  three  or  four 
foot  blast.  These  pure  and  beautiful  blocks 
resemble  somewhat  blocks  of  the  purest  ice 
M^hen  prepared  for  the  ice-house. 


An  Illinois  farmer  says:  "  My  cattle  will 
follow  me  until  I  leave  the  lot,  and  on  the 
way  up  to  the  barnyard  in  the  evening,  stop 
and  call  for  a  lock  of  hay."  Brown  says  there 
is  nothing  at  all  remarkable  about  that.  He 
went  into  a  barn-yard  in  the  country  one  day 
last  week,  where  he  had  not  the  slightest  ac- 
quaintance with  the  cattle,  and  an  old  bull  not 
only  followed  him  until  he  left  the  lot,  but 
took  the  gate  off  the  hinges,  and  raced  with 
him  to  the  house  in  the  most  familiar  way 
possible.  Brown  says  he  has  no  doubt  that 
the  old  fellow  would  have  called  for  some- 
thing if  he  had  waited  a  little  while,  but  he 
didn't  want  the  folks  waiting  for  dinner,  so  he 
hung  one  tail  of  his  coat  and  a  piece  of  his 
pants  on  the  bull's  horns  and  went  into  the 
house. 


DON'T  LEAVE  THE  FARM. 

Come,  boys,  I  have  something  to  tell  you  ; 

Come  near,  I  would  whisper  it  low — 
You  are  thinking  of  leaving  the  homestead,- 

Don't  be  in  a  hurry  to  go. 
The  city  has  many  attractions! 

But  think  of  the  vices  and  sins — 
When  once  in  the  vortex  of  fashion, 

How  soon  the  course  downward  begins. 

You  talk  of  the  mines  of  Australia, 

They're  wealthy  in  gold,  without  doubt; 
But,  ah  !  there  is  gold  on  the  farm,  boys, 

If  you  will  but  shovel  it  out. 
The  mercantile  life  is  a  hazard, 

The  goods  are  tirsthigh  and  then  low, 
Better  risk  the  old  farm  a  while  longer, 

Don't  be  in  a  hurry  to  go. 

The  great  stirring  world  has  inducements, 

There  is  many  a  gay,  busy  mart, 
But  wealth  is  not  made  in  a  day,  boys. 

Don't  be  in  a  hurry  to  start ! 
The  bankers  and  brokers  are  wealthy. 

They  take  in  their  thousands  or  so  ; 
Ah,  think  of  the  frauds  and  deceptions — 

Don't  be  in  a  hurry  to  go. 

The  farm  is  the  safest  and  surest, 

The  orchards  are  budding  to-day  ; 
You're  as  free  as  the  air  of  the  mountains, 

And  monarch  of  all  you  survey; 
Better  stay  on  the  farm  a  while  longer, 

Though  profits  should  come  rather  slow  ; 
Remember  you've  nothing  to  risk,  boys — 

Don't  be  in  a  hurry  to  go  ! 


WOMAN. 

Particularly  to  the  wives  and  mothers  of 
the  present  I  would  address  these  words  of 
kindly  warning  and  suggestion.  Here,  enter- 
ing upon  the  second  century  of  our  existence 
as  a  nation,  and  claiming  all  the  refinement 
and  intelligence  of  the  most  advanced  civili- 
zation, we  still,  as  a  people,  overlook  the 
great  desideratum — the  training  of  our  daugh- 
ters to  the  plain,  simple,  every  day  duties  of 
life.  This  is  a  thing  which  forces  itself  upon 
the  attention  of  the  great  mass  of  our  people 
at  this  time,  from  the  fact  that  our  merchants 
and  those  engaged  in  trade,  commerce,  and 
the  mechanic  arts,  after  a  long  and  successful 
career,  find  themselves  beset  on  every  side  by 
the  difficulties  of  a  depreciated  currency. 
Business  of  every  class  is  prostrated,  and 
thousands  are  suffering  for  want  of  employ- 
ment who  have  hitherto  enjoyed  all  the  com- 
forts of  life,  and  many  comparative  affluence. 

Retrenchment  is,  then,  the  order  of  the  day, 
and  among  the  first  is  the  reduction  of  the 
number  of  domestics  in  many  households 
where  two,  three,  and  even  five  to  one  have 
been  supported  ;    and  for  the  first   time   the 
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wife  finds  herself  thrown  on  her  own  re-  I 
sources,  and  compelled  to  work  her  way  un-  | 
assisted  into  the  mysteries  of  housekeeping    J 

What  tears  are  shed  and   heart  scalds  over  j 
heavy  bread,  sodden  meats,  vegetables  wretch-  j 
edl}'  cooked  and    unlit  for   food.     To  sweep,  1 
dust,    and  arrange    the   furniture ;  dress    the  j 
table  suitably  ;  to  cook  and  place  upon  it  the  I 
nicely-prepared  meal,  is  of  equal  importance 
with  neatness  and  cleanliness  in  her  person — 
nice  arrangement  of  the  attire  ;  and  infinitely 
more  so  than   a   smattering  of  the  languages 
and  a  sufficient   knowledge  of  music  to  dash  I 
off,  in  an  imperfect  manner,  some  of  the  airs  ' 
of  the  day.  j 

To  you — wives  and  mothers — we  must  look  j 
for  an  improvement  in  this  respect;  and  while 
we  would  encourage  and  assist  in  all  efforts 
tending  toward  a  higher  educ;Uion  of  our 
women,  we  would  insist  on  their  training  in 
all  those  duties  so  necessary  to  the  well-being, 
comfort,  and  happiness  of  every  well-ordered 
houseliold.  i 

We  see  our  young  ladies,  as  soon  as  they 
have  received  a  good,  common-school   educa-  i 
tion  (and   it  is  their  own   fault   if  they  have 
not    availed    themselves    of    tlie  opportunity 
afforded  them),  sent  to  a  fashionable  school 
to  finish — or,  in  other  words,  to  learn  to  prac- 
tice many  of  those   manners  and    arts  which 
tend   to   banish  that  native   modesty  and   at-  j 
tractiveness  which  is  so  beautiful   in  woman.  I 
From   this    scene  she  is  immediately  intro-  [ 
duced   into  society.     One  continual  round  of  : 
excitement  begins,  and  between  a  study  of  the 
toilet,  shopping,  paying  visits  and  entertain- 
ing in  return,  her  time   is   fully   occupied,  to 
the  neglect  of  the  nobler  and  more  intelligent 
pursuits  whicii   should   prepare    her   for  the 
real  duties  of  life.  The  preparation  and  cook- 
ing of  a   dinner,   the  making,   washing,  and 
ironing  of  a  shirt,  are  things  not  to  be  thought 
of,  and  she  finally,  after  a  season  of  flirtation  \ 
and  courtship,  marries  tiie  man  who,  as  she  j 
thinks,  is  stylish,  and   can  afford    an   elegant 
maintenance.     He,   on    the    other   hand,  has 
commenced  his    business  career,  after  receiv- 
ing a  common-school  education,  at   the   very 
bottom  of  the  ladder,    and  after    performing 
all   the   duties  of  his   station  (whatever  they 
may  be)   acceptably    to   his   employer,  grad-  \ 
ually  rises  higher  and  liigher,  until  he  attains 
to  the  highest  positi(jn  in  the   house,  where  a 
larger  field  of  operations  is  opened  to  him, 
requiring  energy,  perseverance,  judgment,  and 
a  constant  and  unceasing  vigilance.  j 

To  him  work  is  his  constant  companion,  ! 
and  it  must  necessarily  be  to  provide  for  the 
wants  of  every  day  life.  His  is  a  life  of 
action.  Has  her  education  fitted  her  to  be  [ 
the  helpmeet  of  tiiis  man  ?  Rather  has  it  j 
fitted  her  to  be  a  constant  clog  to  his  exertion,  j 
and  in  place  of  according  him  a  hearty  and  ; 
cheerful  assistance  in  all  his  plans — making  1 
their    home  bright   and    happy   in   its   every 


comfort,  her  loving  lieart,  watchful  eye,  ready 
hand,  smoothing  and  making  pleasant  the 
rugged  pathway  of  life,  and  contrii)uting,  by 
her  care,  industry,  and  economy  to  render  his 
footing  surer  and  safer  on  the  ladder  of  for- 
tune— his  economy  and  close  attention  to 
business  is  looked  upon  as  a  parsimonious 
devotion,  which  is  wholly  unnecessarv. 

Let  us,  then,  instruct  our  young  ladies  in 
all  that  is  useful,  and  in  contributing  to  the 
comfort  and  happiness  of  others  they  will  find 
the  highest  attainable  reward.  *  * 


"  A  SMART  MAN." 


The  above  phrase  is  strictly  and  peculiarly 
one  of  American  origin,  and  thouch  under 
certain  circumstances,  used  coraprelunsively 
and  as  including  men  of  the  highest  intellec- 
tual gifts  and  attainments,  in  its  ordinary  ac- 
ceptation it  would  seem,  generally,  to  embra«e 
only  such  individuals  as  afford  proof  conclu- 
sive of  possessing  business  capacities  of  a  high 
order.  Among  the  smartext  people  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  therefore,  why  our  caption 
should  not  be  in  legitimate,  as  it  is  in  uni- 
versal use;  and  why  it  should  be  subjected  to 
the  hypercriticism  of  certain  ill-natured  satir- 
ists we  wot  of,  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  per- 
haps to  enquire.  To  our  conception,  there  is, 
about  the  monosyllable  "  smart,"  a  fecundity 
of  acceptation  that  renders  it  one  of  the  most 
convenient  words  prevalent  in  our  colloquial 
intercourse-  No  substitute  that  we  can  tliink 
of  will  compare  with  it  in  its  elastic  power  of 
adaptation.  The  English  word  "  clever," 
though  its  functions  correspond  in  a  measure 
with  our  word  "  smart,"  is  infinitely  less 
comprehensive  in  its  adaptability  and,  as  a. 
substitute  for  the  latter,  (in  a  hundred  cases 
that  we  might  imagine,)  would  prove  exceed- 
ingly barren  of  effect.  The  term  -'smart"  is 
peculiarly  and  emphatically  a  New  England 
word — indeed  the  descendants  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers,  up  to  the  present  time,  would  seem 
to  have  put  it  to  every  conceivable  use. 
Americans  generally  adopted  the  somewhat 
new-fanzled  nomenclature  of  their  revolu- 
tionary sires,  and  the  little  word  in  question, 
with  its  multiplicity  of  allusion,  becanu'  what 
it  is,  an  Americanism  of  the  "first  water."  That 
we  are  the  "  smartest"  people,  indeed,  that 
ever  lived  in  the  tide  of  time,  the  merely 
"clever"  nationalities  of  the  Old  World  have 
been  fain  to  admit.  Should  the  latter,  how- 
ever, in  the  great  contest  between  "  smart- 
ness" and  "cleverness"  now  impending  in 
Philadelphia,  be  pushed  to  the  wall  las  it  is 
quite  likely  they  will)  Brother  Jonathan  may, 
in  such  case,  become  inclined  to  discard  the 
word  "smartness,"  as  being  really  too  insig-. 
nificant  a  characterization  of  the  mental 
calil)re  of  the  American  people.  He  may, 
indeed,  become  inclined  (and  why  siiould  he 
not?)  to  substitute  the  word  "  inevitable"  in 
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its  pbioe— the  very  word,  if  we  mistake  not, 
applied  to  Old  Iliekory  while  tlie  last  re- 
turns, overwhehuingly  confiriuatory  of  his 
second  election  to  the  Presidency,  were  fast 
coming  in.  Well,  reader,  after  {)ntting  into 
operation  '  certain  strainers''  (not  very  well 
refined)  upon  tlie  body-politic,  of  which  we 
form  an  iiisignilicant  member,  we  rather 
jumped  than  otherwise  at  the  conclusion  that 
"  The  Smart  Man,"  serving  as  the  title  of  the 
above  remarks,  was  about  as  legitimate  a  rep- 
resentative of  said  body-politic  as  we  could 
conceive — and  so  unceremoniously  made  use 
of  the  phrase.  Whether  "Tlie  Inevitable 
Yankee,"'  under  a  certain  contingency  we 
have  alluded  to  (the  contingency,  we  mean, 
of  our  countrymen  monopolizing  all  the  lau- 
rels at  the  Centennial  Exhibition  now  pro- 
gressing,) will  not  serve  as  a  still  more  appro- 
priate and  characteristic  national  soubriquet, 
we  do  not  undertake  to  decide.  That  the 
year  1876,  however,  may  fnUil  in  every  way 
all  the  anticipations  in  regard  to  it  which  a 
justly  prond  people  entertain,  and  that  its 
triumphs,  in  every  way,  may  prove  commen- 
surate with  the  wishesof  its  smart  men  and  its 
truest  patriots,  we  fervently  trust  and  hope. — 
Pen  and  Plough. 

READING  ALOUD. 

It  is  strange  that  in  a  country  whose  lan- 
guage is  stored  full  of  the  choicest  works  of 
the  human  mind,  and  whose  population  is,  as 
a  whole,  so  well  educated,  reading  as  a 
soiu'ce  of  amusement  and  a  means  of  enjoy- 
ment is  so  little  resorted  to.  There  are  many 
families — even  in  book-loving  New  England 
there  are  scores  of  families,  we  dare  say, 
where  a  book,  or  a  chapter  of  a  book,  is 
never  read  aloud  to  the  family  circle  from 
one  end  of  the  year  to  another.  The  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  family  read  ;  but  all 
reading  done  in  the  family  is  silent  reading. 
Father  has  his  paper;  mother  her  tract; 
Mary  her  novel ;  Johnny  his  story  of  wild 
adventure.  Reading  there  is,  enough  of  it: 
but  each  one  reads  for  himself.  There  is  no 
reading  for  the  whole,  and  no  grouping  of 
the  family  into  an  audience  for  an  evening's 
enjoyment,  such  as  comes  to  people  who  hear 
a  good  bit  of  writing  well  read. 

Only  those  who  have  visited  in  families 
where  the  gift  of  reading  was  cultivated  as  a 
source  of  family  enjoyment,  and  the  custom 
of  reading  aloud  to  the  family  practiced,  can 
imagine  what  a  help  and  blessing  to  the 
family  life  such  a  habit  is-  Music  is  well 
enough  in  its  way,  but  its  range  of  expression 
is  far  narrower  than  that  of  reading,  and  for 
that  matter  less  practical  in  its  adaptation  to  the 
family  wants.  Then,  too,  singing  requires  an 
instrumental  accoropaniment,  and  a  piano 
costs  money  and  requires  too  much  practice 
on  the  {)art  of  the  performer  to  be  available 
for  the  many. 


The  art  of  reading  well  is  easily  acciuired 
and  cheaply  taught,  and  the  expressions  of 
literature  are  abundant  and  varied.  If  sor- 
row has  fallen  on  the  family,  the  needed  an- 
tidote can  be  found  both  in  |)rose  and  poetry. 
If  fun  is  called  for,  then  fun  can  be  had  at 
the  asking  ;  for  the  language  is  full  of  humor 
so  quaint  and  subtle  that  the  bare  recital  of 
the  author's  words  brings  the  point  out  and 
'•sets  the  table  in  a  roar."  History,  tragedy, 
comedy,  wit,  pathos,  sublimity  ;  every  spring 
at  which  the  human  mind  loves  to  drink  can 
be  opened  and  the  sweet  waters  be  given  freely 
to  every  one. 

How  cosy  those  home  readings  may  be 
made,  warmth,  light,  companionship,  culture, 
happiness,  are  all  included  in  them ;  for  in 
such  an  exercise  there  is  quickening  for  the 
imagination,  appeal  to  judgment,  which  shall 
teach  the  children  more  literature  in  three 
hours,  than  they  can  learn  at  school  in  three 
weeks.  Cultivate  this',  good  friends,  and  see 
how  satisfactory  will  be  the  result.  — GoWcti 
Rule. 


AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 

For  a  man  to  succeed  at  any  industry  he 
must  have  a  thorough  knowledge  not  only  of 
the    materials  he    works   with    alid    the    best 
methodsof  using  them,  but  he  must  know  some- 
thing of  their  relations   with   other   matter. 
He  is  then  able  to  use  his  labor  and  materials 
with  the  best  effect  and  the  greatest  economy. 
Now,  it  is  a  fact  that  of  all  the  industries  and 
of  all  the  persons  employed  in   labor,  it  is  in 
agriculture  and  among  farmers  that  the  neces- 
sity   for   technical  and   general  education    is 
most  felt.      We  cannot  call  to  mind  any  other 
art  or  industry  in  which   so  many  prejudices 
or  superstitions  exist.     It  is   only  among  far- 
mers that  any  persons  aie  found  who  still  in- 
sist that   the    moon  affects,     hinders,   or    in- 
terferes in  any  way  with  the  result  of  their 
labors.    There  is  no  other  occupation  in  which 
men  commit  the  results  of  their  work  to  blind 
chance,  or  in  which  so  many  evils  are  permit- 
ted to  work   unchecked;  and  without  even  an 
inquiry  into   the   possibility  of  their   preven- 
tion,    li  it  were  not  that  the  farmer's  profits 
were  sure  and  reasonable,  at   the  worst,  and 
that  he  is  able  to  live  under  anything  but  ab- 
.solute  and  total  failure  of  his  crops,  and   loss 
of  his  stock,  his  business  would  shortly  come 
to  an  end.     No  other  business   in   the  world 
could  exist  at  all  under  the  circumstances  in 
which   farming    prospers,   more   or    less,    but 
still  prospers.     The  reason  why  the  farmer  is 
subjected  to  so  much    loss  every  year  is.  that 
he  has  but  little  technical  education  or  knowl- 
edge of  the  principles  of  his  art,  and  the  thou- 
sand   things    connected   iherfwitli.     No   man 
needs  a  more  thorough  education  thin  he,  and 
no  where  are  the    facilities  for  getting  a  thor- 
ough education  more   imperfect   than   in   the 
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rural  districts.  No  farmer's  boy  ever  hears 
in  school  the  slightest  reference  to  any  of  those 
matters  which  will  afterward  become  of  the 
first  importance  to  him.  All  that  he  has  to 
pick  up  as  he  may,  or  remain  ignorant  of 
through  his  life.  Here  is  the  very  root  of 
the  matter.  The  country  schools  should  be 
the  most  efhcient  of  any.  The  farmer's  boy 
should  be  taught  the  first  principles  of  his 
business  there.  Instead  of  stupid  declamatory 
pieces,  ancient  poems,  and  scraps  of  uninter- 
esting history  in  his  reading  lesson  books,  he 
should  there  have  chapters  on  national  history, 
some  practical  information  which  would  lead 
the  current  of  his  thoughts  in  the  direction  it 
will  afterward  flow.  And  the  farmer's  girls 
should  also  be  provided  for  in  a  similar  way. 
The  Irish  rural  schools  have  agricultural 
studies,  which  even  in  a  short  time  have  been 
of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  population.  The 
place  to  reach  the  people  with  the  most  eS'ect 
is  the  school,  and  the  most  plastic  material  to 
work  upon  is  the  young  children.  If  agricul- 
ture and  the  connected  branches  of  natural 
history,  or  so  much  of  these  as  may  be  possi- 
ble, are  taught  in  the  schools,  a  new  interest 
would  be  created  in  the  minds  of  the  young 
in  the  after  business  of  their  life,  and  through 
them  the  parents  would  become  interested  in 
acquiring  the  information  necessary  to  keep 
them  at  least  on  a  par  with  the  young  people. 
\_New  York  Times. 


FARMERS  AND  THE  WEATHER. 

If  farmers  could  only  know  beforeliand  the 
changes  in  the  weatlier,  if  they  could  only 
know  when  drought  would  prevail,  when 
rains  would  fall,  when  frosts  would  nip  vege- 
tation, etc.,  it  would  manifestly  be  of  great 
service  to  them  in  their  calling.  Indeed,  it 
would  in  a  measure  remove  the  uncertainties 
attending  soil  cultivation,  by  enabling  farm- 
ers to  provide  against  meteorological  hind- 
rances of  the  mo.st  serious  nature.  The 
question  is  often  asked  if  the  time  will  prob- 
ably ever  come  when  science  will  be  able  to 
positively  aid  the  farmer  in  meteorological 
prognostics.  We  reply,  the  time  has  already 
arrived.  Science  is  not  only  capable  of  aid- 
ing the  farmer  now,  but  is  making  practical 
progress  in  the  work. 

The  system  of  weather  observations  as  con- 
ducted in  this  country  is  the  most  perfect  and 
reliable  in  the  world.  If  carefully  studied 
and  understood,  mujii  help  or  practical  bene- 
fit can  be  derived  from  them,  and  every  year 
a  better  understanding  of  the  laws  of  atmos- 
pheric ciianges  is  secured,  so  that  we  have 
reason  to  believe  daily  statements  may  soon 
be  made  from  Washington  much  more  exact 
and  distinctly  local  in  tiieir  nature.  It  is 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  every  local 
thunder-storm  will  be   predicted,  and  its  pre- 


cise area  of  rain  supply  pointed  out  in  advance, 
but  that  a  more  specific  knowledge  of  the 
formation  and  approach  of  rain  clouds  in 
localities  quite  circumscribed  will  be  obtained 
and  imparled  we  do  not  doubt- 

We  think  the  time  has  arrived  when  a  de- 
partment of  weather  warnings,  specially 
designed  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture,  should 
be  established  by  government.  We  have  the 
experience  and  the  data  for  this  important 
work  already  secured,  and  a  department  capa- 
ble of  doing  excellent  work  could  be  put  in 
operation  in  a  month's  time.  The  weather 
warnings  issued  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture 
must  be  essentially  different  from  those  do- 
signed  for  the  benefit  of  navigation.  The 
ship-master  wants  to  know  the  force  and 
direction  of  the  wind  in  approaching  storms; 
the  farmer  does  not  care  particularly  for  this, 
but  does  want  to  know  when  to  expect 
rain  and  frost.  If  the  farmer  in  Massachu- 
setts, in  Essex  County,  can  know  of  the  ap- 
proach of  rain  a  day  or  a  few  hours  in  ad- 
vance of  its  coming,  he  has  knowledge  of 
great  moment  to  him,  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  farmer  in  Michigan,  or  Iowa,  or 
Alabama.  The  information  should  be  so 
local  as  to  embrace  counties  and  towns,  if 
po.ssible.  The  ability  to  foretell  rain,  the 
causes  of  which  depend  so  largely  upon  local 
influences  and  general  or  pervasive  disturb- 
ances, which  often  result  suddenly,  is  un- 
doubtedly an  intricate  problem,  but  not  one 
from  which  we  should  shrink.  Continued 
close  study,  wide  knowledge,  and  the  exercise 
of  sound  judgment  will  overcome  in  time  a 
great  many  of  the  difficulties,  and  establish 
laws  and  facts  of  the  highest  interest  to  the 
most  important  industry  of  the  country. — 
Journal  of  Chemistry. 


QUICKSILVER— HOW  IT  IS  MADE. 

Few  of  our  readers  probably  have  any  idea 
where  quicksilver  came  from,  or  how  it  is 
made,  but  the  following  very  excellent  letter 
from  a  correspondent  of  the  American  Grocer, 
shows  much  light  upon  the  subject: 

California,  in  addition  to  being  the  largest 
producer  of  silver  and  gold  in  the  world,  also 
has  the  richest  quicksilver  mines,  and  the 
name  "  New  Almaden  "  iias  become  synony- 
mous witii  quicksilver  all  over  the  world. 
Having  the  good  fortune  to  meet  Mr.  J.  B. 
Randai,  the  Superintendent  of  the  company, 
we  were  favored  with  an  invitation  to  visit 
"  New  Almaden,"  and  see  how  tiiis  volatile 
and  interesting  metal  is  produced  ;  and  taking 
tiie  cars  one  afternoon,  a  ritle  of  fii'ty  miles, 
by  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  brought  us 
to  San  Jose,  which  is  the  nearest  point  on  the 
railroad  to  the  mines.  San  Jose  itself  is  a 
thriving  little  city  of  ten  to  twelve  thousand 
inhabitants,  situated  in  the  charming  Santa 
Clara  valley,  wliich  is  the  garden  of  the  State. 
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Possessed  of  a  delightful  climate  and  a  most 
fertile  t=oiI,  in  which  can  be  raised  nearly 
everything  tliat  is  produced  either  in  tiio 
temperate  or  torrid  zones,  and  so  near  to  San 
Francisco  that  it  has  a  good  mari<et  for  its 
productions  at  all  times,  it  is  a  veritable 
fanners'  paradise  ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  tiiat 
its  fertile  bottom  lands  command  high  prices. 
Passing  the  night  at  San  Jose,  we  took  a  team 
early  next  morning  and  drove  out  to  "  New 
Almaden,"  which  is  about  fifteen  miles  from 
the  city. 

The  mine  is  situated  nearly  at  the  summit 
of  one  of  the  foot-hills  of  the  "Coast  Range  " 
of  mountains,  and  was  originally'  discovered 
by  the  Indian.s,  resorting  to  this  place  to  pro- 
cure the  red  paint  with  which  they  smeared 
their  faces,  and  which  was  here  found  crop- 
ping out  of  the  ground.  It  was  discovered 
that  this  material  was  a  rich  vein  of  cinnabar 
or  crude  quicksilver.  In  course  of  time  a  com- 
pany was  formed  to  work  it,  and,  for  many 
years,  it  has  been  one  of  the  principal  produ- 
cing quicksilver  mines  of  the  world.  Being 
furnished  with  a  guide,  we  stepped  into  the 
bucket  or  cage,  and  in  a  moment  were  low- 
ered one  thousand  four  hundred  feet  down 
into  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Plere  we  got 
out  and  were  conducted  through  a  long  and 
tortuous  tunnel  to  the  point  where  the  miners 
were  working  the  vein.  We  found  a  set  of 
swartliy  fellows  drilling  and  blasting,  and 
filling  the  small  cars  which  are  run  over 
the  tramway  leading  out  to  the  shaft.  After 
witnessing  their  operations  for  a  short  time, 
and  securing  some  rich  specimens  of  ore,  we 
retraced  our  steps  to  the  shaft,  and  were 
hoisted  to  what  is  known  as  the  "one  tlious- 
and  two  hundred  foot  level,"  and  here  got 
into  a  somewhat  larger  car  than  those  used 
on  the  lower  level,  and,  propelled  by  a  mule, 
were  soon  again  out  in  the  daylight. 

The  reducing  works  or  furnaces  are  situated 
down  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  and,  proceed- 
ing there,  we  were  shown  the  most  interest- 
ing part  of  the  process.  The  ore  is  put  into 
vast  furnaces  or  retorts,  and  roasted  at  a  white 
lieat  for  three  to  four  days.  The  fumes  from 
the  furnaces  are  conducted  through  a  number 
of  little  rooms  known  as  "condensers,"  in 
which  they  condense  into  quicksilver,  and 
run  down  through  channels  provided  for  the 
purpose,  into  iron  kettles  or  receptacles  be- 
low. It  is  very  interesting  to  stand  by  the 
side  of  one  of  these  kettles,  and  put  one's 
hands  down  into  what  seems  more  like  mol- 
ten silver  than  anything  else.  It  has  all  the 
weight  and  seeming  solidity  of  the  heaviest 
metal.  Indeed,  so  heavy  is  it,  that  if  you 
throw  a  piece  of  iron  upon  it,  the  iron  floats 
like  a  chip  of  wood  upon  water  ;  but  you  en- 
deavor to  grasp  it  in  your  hand,  and  it  slips 
away  from  you  as  if  it  were  a  phantom,  and, 
after  several  attempts,  we  gave  it  up  in  des- 
pair, convinced  that  this  was  the  most  intan- 


gible of  all  the  heavy  substances  that  we  had 
ever  seen.  From  these  kettles  it  is  drawn  ott' 
into  iron  kegs  or  •'  flasks,"  as  they  are  called. 
Tiiese  are  about  twelve  inches  high,  and  from 
four  to  live  inches  in  diameter,  yet  they  con- 
tain about  seventy-live  {)oun(ls  of  quicksilver, 
from  which  an  idea  may  be  formed  of  its 
great  density  and  weight. 

Much  of  the  (piicksilver  produced  here  is 
usL'd  in  amalgamating  with,  and  thus  collect- 
ing the  gold  and  silver  produced  in  the  mines 
of  the  I'acific  slope  :  but  large  quantities  are 
shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  world  for  use  in 
the  mechanic  arts.  China  takes  considerable 
quantities,  most  of  which  is  manufactured 
into  vermilion  ;  for  it  is  an  interesting  fact 
that  the  red  color  which  shows  in  the  ore, 
but  disappears  in  the  refined  product,  can 
again  be  made  to  appear  by  pursuing  a  cer- 
tain chemical  formula.  The  Chinese  are  very 
expert  at  this,  and  Chinese  vermilion  has 
been  celebrated  for  years.  Of  late,  however, 
the  universal  Yankee  nation  have  begun  to 
manufacture  vermilion  ;  and  it  is  now  said  of 
this,  as  of  many  other  articles,  that  our  manu- 
facturers can  "beat  the  world"  in  producing 
it.  Of  course  everybody  is  familiar  with  the 
use  of  quicksilver  (for  mercury  as  it  is  often 
called)  in  thermometers  ;  but  its  sensitiveness 
to  heat  has  lately  been  utilized  for  a  new  pur- 
pose— that  of  giving  fire  alarms.  In  the 
Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  every  room  has 
a  glass  bulb  filled  with  mercury,  let  into  the 
ceiling,  and,  in  the  event  of  a  fire  originating 
here,  as  soon  as  the  heat  reaches  110  degrees, 
the  mercury  rises,  connects  two  electric  cur- 
rents, and  the  news  is  instantly  telegraphed 
to  the  office  that  there  is  a  fire  in  No. . 

It  is  said  that  a  practical  joker  once  tied  a 
match  to  the  end  of  his  cane,  lit  it,  and  held 
it  up  to  the  bulb;  in  a  moment  the  fire  bri- 
gade of  the  hotel  were  thundering  at  his  door  ; 
opening  it  with  the  blandest  possible  smile, 
he  informed  them  that  it  was  all  right,  they 
might  go  back  again  now,  as  there  wasn't  any 
fire,  but  he  was  satisfied  the  thing  would  work 
if  there  was  one.  The  number  of  uses  for 
which  quicksilver  is  employed  is  constantly 
increasing;  but  the  production  has  also  largely 
increased,  and,  in  consequence,  the  price  has 
fallen  largely.  Two  years  ago  it  was  worth 
one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  pound  ;  to-day, 
sales  were  made  at  forty  cents,  from  which  it 
will  be  seen  that  it  has  more  than  kept  pace 
with  the  decline  in  other  articles.  At  present 
prices,  however,  it  is  said  that  it  does  not  pay 
to  mine  it;  and,  doubtless,  production  will  soon 
be  largely  curtailed  unless  the  price  advances. 


THE   SHIPMENT  OF  DEESSED   BEEF 
TO  ENGLAND. 

It  is  something  over  a  year  ago  since  cer- 
tain parties  began  to  make  preparation  for 
shipping  beef  in  the  carcass   from  New  York 
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to  Liverpool.  As  a  matter  of  course  this 
kind  of  enterprise  could  only  be  carried  out 
by  fitting  up  sea-going  vessels  with  refrige- 
rator compartments,  on  the  same  principle  that 
the  refrigerator  cars  are  fitted  uj)  for  the  san)e 
kind  of  service.  The  experiment  was  made 
cautiously  at  first,  but  it  was  soon  found  to 
work  like  a  charm.  The  beef  that  was  shipped 
at  New  York  came  out  in  the  most  perfect 
order  at  Liverpool,  and  from  there  was  sent 
to  London,  Manchester,  and  other  large  cities 
in  tlie  Kingdom,  where  it  met  with  prompt 
sale  at  high  prices,  on  account  of  its  fine,  ripe 
condition.  On  Tuesday  last,  Mr.  Samuel 
Studd,  of  Manchester,  England,  was  at  the 
Union  Stock  Yards,  with  a  view  of  furthering 
tlie  interests  of  this  trade  in  the  future.  Mr. 
Studd  hSsbeen  fully  identified  with  the  intro- 
duction of  this  dressed  beef  trade  in  England 
during  the  past  year,  and  speaks  with  the 
most  p'erfect  confidence  in  the  permanent  suc- 
cess of  this  trade  ;  indeed,  he  considers  its  suc- 
cess fully  assured  already  in  a  permanent  way. 
Some  two  weeks  ago  over  six  hundred  car- 
casses of  beef  were  put  on  board  one  vessel  at 
New  Y'ork,  four  hundred  of  these  being  des- 
tined for  Glasgow,  Scotland,  this  being  the  first 
sliipment  of  this  kind  that  has  been  made  to 
Scotland.  There  is  no  doubt  but  what  car- 
casses of  pork  and  mutton  can  be  shipped 
across  the  ocean  just  as  well  as  beef.  The  ex- 
pense of  shipping  meat  in  this  way  is  not 
near  as  great  as  would  generally  be  supposed. 
The  ice  that  is  required  for  keeping  a  cargo 
of  meat  cool  while  crossing  the  ocean  makes 
good  ballast,  and  it  can  uniformly  be  sold  in 
England  upon  arrival  there  for  enough  money 
to  pay  the  v.hole  first  cost  in  New  York.  We 
predict  that  the  dressed  meat  trade  between 
our  country  and  England  is  to  assume  very 
large  proportions  in  the  immediate  future. — 
Drover's  Journal 


CANNED  xMEATS  POISONED  WITH 

MERCURY. 
In  our  paper  of  May  27th,  we  publisjied 
the  statement  of  Professor  Falke,  of  Mati- 
hattan  College,  in  this  city,  to  the  effect  that, 
on  opening  a  can  of  cooked  corned  beef,  bear- 
ing the  stamp  of  a  Chicago  company,  whicli 
he  had  recently  [)urchased  at  a  respectable 
grocery  here,  he  noticed  some  globules  of 
metallic  mercury,  an<l,  on  examination  of  the 
meat,  found  additional  (]uaiuities  of  the  poi- 
son in  the  form  of  albuminate  of  mercury. 
Professor  FalKC  mentioned  the  matter  before 
tlie  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  the  can  was 
examined  by  th.e  members.  After  some  dis- 
cussion, the  conclusion  reached  was  that  the 
presence  of  the  mercury  was  accidental, 
caused,  doubtless,  by  the  accidental  breaking 
of  the  thermometer  bulb  in  testing  the  heat 
of  the  can,  etc 

This  statement  having  met  the  eye  of  one 
of  our  esteemed  correspondents  at  the  West, 


he  wrote  to  us  stating  that  it  was  common  at 

some  establishments  in  his  vicinity  to  seal  the 

cans  with  mercurial  solder,  and   that  possibly 

that  had   something  to  do   with   the   case  in 

question.     We  deemed  it  hardly  possible  that 

intelligent  parties,  engaged   in   supplying  the 

public    with    canned   food,  would  venture  to 

make  use  of  so  dangerous  a  tyaterial  in  such 

'  a  connection,  and  we,  therefore,  wrote  to  our 

correspondent,  asking  him  to  send  us  a  speci- 

i  men    of  the  solder  in  question.     He  did  so, 

'  and  we  caused  the  solder  to  be    analyzed  at 

]  the  laboratory    of   Professor    A.    R.    Leeds, 

!  Stevens  Institute.     We  were  surprised  at  the 

i  result,  slujwing,  as  it  did,  that  the  solder  con- 

i  tains  a  large  quantity  of  mercury,  which  is  at 

j  once  liberated  under  the  heat  of  the  solder- 

I  ing  iron,  and  is  readily  condensed  in  metallic 

;  form.  This  appears  to  be  a  sufficient  explana- 

I  tion  of  the  presence  of  free  mercury,  and  of 

]  albuminate  of  mercury  in  Professor  Falke's 

!  case,   and    warrants    the   conclusion  that  the 

I  many    cases   of  sickness   from    partaking   of 

canned  meats,  reported  in  the  papers,  may  be 

!  due  to  the  same  cause. 

1  Mercury  is  mixed  with  the  solder  in  order, 
'  doubtless,  to  make  it  run  and  seal  more  ea- 
j  sily  ;  but  it  is  a  dangerous  and  subtle  poison, 
and  its  employment  in  connection  with  canned 
food  should  be  prohibited  under  severe  pen- 
]  alties.  We  hope  our  legislators  will  promptly 
'  move  in  the  matter. 

[  In  the  meantime  we  caution  our  readers  to 
'  avoid  the  use  of  foods  that  are  put  up  in  mer- 
j  cury-soldered  cans. 

I  Any  chemists  or  intelligent  person,  by  a 
few  simple  tests,  can  quickly  determine  the 
I  presence  of  mercury  in  the  solder.  In  the 
I  specimen  sent  to  us,  the  mercury  is  revealed 
by  simply  heating  a  bit  of  the  solder  in  a 
,  small  test  tube  over  a  lamp  flame.  The  metal 
I  condenses  on   the  interior  of  the  tube,  and  a 

briglit  globule  may  be  .soon  collected. 
I  {^Scientific  American. 


The  following  verses,  it  is  said,  are  issued 
on  leaflets,  for  distribution  to  drivers,  and 
others  liaving  the  care  of  horses,  and  on 
cards  for  hanging  up  in  stables,  by  the  Eng- 
lish Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animaln  : 

(roing  up  hill,  whip  me  not ; 
Coming  down  hill,  hurry  me  not ; 
On  level  ground,  spare  me  not ; 
Loo-<e  in  stable,  forget  me  not. 

Of  hay  and  corn,  rob  me  not; 

Of  clean  water   stiiu  me  not; 

With  sponge  and  water,  neglect  me  not ; 

Of  soft,  dry  bed,  deprive  me  not. 

Tired  or  hot,  wash  me  not  ; 

If  sick  or  old,  ciiill  me  not; 

With  bit  or  reins,  oh,  jerk  me  not; 

.\nd  when  you  are  angry,  strike  me  not. 
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48  00 

53  75 

59  (K) 

63  75 

68  00 

71  75 

13  (HI 

21  .'>0 

29  75 

37  75 

45  50 

53  00 

60  00 

611  25 

71  50 

76  50 

80  50 

14  00 

23  50 

3J  75 

41  .50 

4!)  75 

57  50 

04  50 

71  00 

77  00 

82  50 

87  50 

15  00 

25  60 

35  .50 

45  (HI 

54  00 

62  50 

70  50 

78  00 

85  50 

91  00 

96  00 

20  00 

.33  .5(1 

4rt  .50 

59  00 

71   00 

82  50 

93  50 

104  00 

1 14  (H) 

124  00 

133  00 

25  Oil 

45  no 

1:4  iiO 

S2  IK) 

99  no 

115  00 

130  00 

U4  Of) 

151!  00 

Kit)  00 

.174  00 

812  00 

vjO  on 

38  00 

53  00 

65  0« 

75  f)0 

84  00 

92  00 

100  00 

11(1  00 

IXn  00 


BESTOBED. 


VictiiK.-i  of  youthful  imprudence,  who 
have  tried  in  vain  every  known  remedy, 
will  leuiu  of  a  simple  prescription,  FREE, 
tor  the  speedy  cure  of  nervous  debility, 
premature  decay,  lost  manhood,  and  all 
IdisordcTs  brought  on  by  excesses.  Any 
druggist  has  the  ingredients.  Address 
DAVIDSON  Ac  CO.,  86  Nassau  St.,  N.V 


PAINTING. 

"  Kvery  Man  hi.s  own  Painter,"  is  the  title 
of  a  book  sent  free  to  all  who  aihjre.s.s  the 
Patrons'  Paint  Company,  Manufacturers  of 
IngersoU's  Ready  Mixed  Paints,  259  Front 
street.  New  York.  The  book  tells  iiow  to 
select  harmonious  colors,  and  how  to'  save 
money  generally.  It  ought  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  all  who  use  Paint. 


Yorkshire,  Berkshire.  Essex.  Poland,  China,  and 
Che.*ter  White  Swine,  of  unhurpassed  excellence. 
Alderney.  Ayrshire,  and  Shorlhorn  Cattle.  South- 
down and  Cot-^wold  Sheep  Imported  and  I'rize 
Poultry,  and  Pigeons,  lired  on  3  f/VHiVlb.  Dogs, 
&c.  New  desciiptive  circular  free.  Klegant  new 
Catalogue,  wit  cuts  from  life  of  our  stock  iiO  cents. 
SicEDs,  Trees,  Plants,  Kertilizebr,  Implkment*,  Ac. 
6  P  AGKAGES  seeds,  free,  as  samples,  for  two  3c. 
stamps.  Benson  &  Burpee,  successors  to  W.  Atiee 
Burpee.  Seed  Warehoui-e,  223  Church  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Greenville  and   Columbia    Railroad 

Passenger  Trains  run  daily,  Sunday  except- 
ed, connecting  with  Night  Trains  on  South 
Carolina  Railroad  up  and  down. 


Leave  8  15  a.  m. 

Columbia 

Arrive 

5  30  p.  u 

9  15  " 

Littleton 

4  30  " 

10  00  " 

Alston 

3  .5.i  " 

10  28  " 

Pomaria 

3  25  " 

10  55  " 

Prosperity 

2  53  ■' 

11  20  " 

Newberry 

2  13    ' 

11  30  " 

Helena 

2  05  " 

12  00  M. 

Silver  Street 

1  35  " 

12  18  P.  M. 

Saluda  O.  T. 

1  10  " 

12  43  " 

Chappell's 

12  48  " 

1  25  " 

jNinety-Six 

12  00  If. 

1  55  " 

Greenwood 

11  28  A.M. 

2  47  " 

Cokesbury 

10  53  •' 

3  25  " 

Donnalds' 

10  10  " 

3  63  " 

Honea  Path 

9  48  " 

4  30  " 

Belton 

9  15  " 

4  65  " 

Williatnston 

8  35  " 

fi  35  " 

Golden  Grove 

7  55  " 

Arrive  6  00  " 

Greenville 

Leave 

7  30  A.  M. 

Leave  4  30  p.  m. 

Belion 

Arrive 

9  00  A.  M. 

5  30  " 

Anderson 

8  10  " 

6  30  " 

Pendleton 

7  10  " 

7  10  " 

Seneca  Ciiy 

•5  10  " 

Arrive  7  45  " 

Walhalla 

Leave 

5  35   ' 

Accommodation  Trains  run    on  Abbeville  Branch 
Mondays,   Wednesdays  and  Fridays.   On   Anderson 
Branch,  between  Belton  and   Anderson,  Tuesdays 
Thursdays  and  Saturdays. 
1 


RuPTURK  CuaKD  in  from  ;^0  to  90  days  by 
the  use  of  the  Triumph  Truss  and  Triumph 
Rupture  Remedy,  manufacdired  by  the  Tri- 
umph Truss  Compiny,  .334  Bowery,  N  Y. 
This  Tyuss  and  Supporter  took  the  medal  at 
the  last  session  of  the  Great  American  Insti- 
tute Fcir.     Send  10  cents  for  their  new  book. 


Thk  Only  Sure  Cifre  for  Rupturk. — 
The  oldest  and  best  hernia  surgeons  in  the 
world  are  some  of  the  advantages  cflered  by 
the  Triumph  Truss  Company,  334  Bowery, 
N,  Y,,  whose  Truss  and  Supporter  were 
awarded  the  medal  at  the  last  session  of  the 
Great  American  Instituts  Fair.  Send  10 
cents  for  their  new  book. 


Finish  Your  House. — Buy  your  Doors, 
Sashes,  and  Blinds  from  Messrs.  I.  H.  Hall 
&  Co.,  whose  advertisement  appears  in  an- 
other column.  They  can  supply  you  to  the 
best  advantage. 


AGENTS  AVAIVTE1>  for  the  CElVTElVlVIAli 
<f  i  A  ry  IP  rp nn  IP 'TTi  D  of  the 

KJlX/jllt  X   X  Hi  jCiiV  UNITED  STATES, 

showing  the  grand  results  of  our  fint  100  year*. 
Everybody  buys  It,  and  agents  make  from  $100  to 
$iiOOamontk.     Also,  for  the  neic  historical  work,  Our 

WES  I  ERN BORDER p^^^e 

and  graphic  history  of  American  pioneer  life  100 
YEARS  ACrU — its  thrilling  conflicts  of  red  and 
white  foes,  ex  'iting  adventures,  captivities,  forays, 
scouts,  pioneer  women  and  boys,  Indian  war-paths, 
camp  life,  and  sports.  A  book  for  old  and  young. 
No  competition  Enortious  sales.  Extra  terms.  Illus- 
trated circulars  free.  J,  C.  McCubdv  &  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


V  ^J^  £<\jrJ|iL^%*  hours  from  cider, 
Wine  or  Sorghum  without  using  drugs.  Name  pa- 
per and  address  F.  I.  SAGE,  Springfield,  Mass. 


1  lEii  1 


C.  D.  FINDLAY  &  CO.,  PROPRIETORS. 


r-p-pq-"pr>      Ct~F?,IHj_A_T 

"  ECLIPSE "  SCREW  COTTON  PRESS, 

PATKNTED  Feb.  rsd,  1871,  ami  April  -IHth,  1874. 

Kenewed  Strength  and  New  Improvements  !  Our  Patent  Conical  Rollers,  that  cannot 
crush  or  wear  untrue,  now  used  iustead  of  the  round  ball. 

THE  GREAT  ECLIPSE  PRESS,  wherever  openUed,  excels  all  others  in  speed,  light 
draught  and  general  convenience.  A  GRAND  GOLD  MEDAL  was  awarded  the  "Eclipse" 
at  the  Georgia  State  Fair,  at  Macon,  in  1873,  over  all  others.  Three  men  or  one  light  nnule 
paclcs  500  to  700  pounds  in  from  two  to  two-and-a-half  luinutes,  by  twelve  rounds  of  revo- 
lutions of  Levers.     Compare  this  with  the  speed  and  drausjht  of  others. 

THE  FINDLAY-NISBET  PRESS— Wrought  Iron  Pin,  ten  feet  long  and  four  inches 
in  diameter,  supplied  with  our  Patent  Conical  Rollers. 

FINDLAY  POWER  PRESS— By  Steam  or  Water  Power.     Very  superior. 

Presses  or  Irons  promptly  furnished  for  Ha<id  Power,  in  Lint-room,  Horse  Power,  Steam 
or  Water  Power. 

Purchasers  can  bo  furnished  with  Press  complete,  (including  the  Iron  Frames,  and  all 
wood  work,  except  levers,)  or  the  irons  complete,  (including  iron  frame,  and  all  bolts  for 
wood  work,)  or  simply  the  Screw  Pin,  Nut,  Sleeve,  Balls  and  Lever  Cap. 

Send  for  Circular  containing  price  and  testimonials. 

O,  ID.  'FXl<TlDXjJL.'Yr  &  CO., 

MACON,  GA. 


If 
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C.  D.  FINDLAY  &  CO.,  PROPRIETORS. 


FINDLAY'S 

Improved  Power  Press ! 

FOR  STEAM  OR  WATER  PO^A/'ER. 


riNDLAY'S  IMPROVED  PO  iVER   PRESS, 

For  steam  or  water  powor,  possesses  rare  advantages  and  conveniences.  Screw  Pin  is  teb 
feet  long;  Gearing  heavy  and  strong,  and  instead  of  the  doubtful  and  dangerous  "  clutch  " 
arrangement,  tight  and  loose  pullevs  wflh  "  shipper"  are  used,  thus  insuring  Safety,  Cer- 
tainty, and  promptness  of  action.  This  Press  will  be  supplied  with  our  new  patent  Conical 
Rollers,  a  most  valuable  improvement,  for  tiie  purpose  of  receiving  the  "end  thrust,"  and 
very  materially  lessening  friction. 

This  Press  was  also  Triumphant  at  last  Stale  Fair. 
3IACOy,    GA. 

SEND  FOR  DESGKIPTIVE  CIRCULAR  AND  PRICE  LISTS  AND  TESTIMONIALS. 


IlllMl  IE§ 

C.  D.   FINDLAY  &  CO.,  PROPRIETORS. 


"Hero"  Vertical  Engine  L  Boiler. 

DesigDed  and  Built  Expressly  for  Driving  Cotton  Gins. 
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A  want  long  unsupplied,  viz  :  An  engine  and  boiler  both  efficient  and  durnble,  economical 
in  fuel  as  well  !is  in  space  occupied,  and  a  thorough,  serviceable  and  well  constructed  engine 
and  boiler  at  a  very  low  price.  While  we  have  studied  to  arrange  both  engine  and  boiler 
in  such  simple  and  com{)act  form,  great  care  has  been  exercised  in  the  {)roporlion  and 
strength  of  each  and  every  part  thereof.  The  boilers  are  made  from  the  best  material,  and 
and  subjected  to  a  test  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  pressure  to  the  square  inch,  besides 
a  careful  and  satisfactory  steam  trial  witli  the  engine  erected  thereon.  Uur  new  style  of 
base  or  foundation  for  tlie  boiler  is  perfectly  secure  and  tight,  making  it  as  safe  as  an  ordi- 
nary stove.  Possessing  these  and  other  advantages,  it  will  be  found  desirable  to  all  requiring 
steam  power  of  such  description  and  size.  The  following  table  of  dimensions  we  present  to 
the  public,  satisfied  that  they  will  b'ear  compari.sou  with  any  oflered  : 

~  'Warranted  superior  in  construction  and  finish  to  any  engine  of  its  glass  made. 
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24 

60 

26 
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36 

61 
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6 

5 

(] 

240 

24      bl 

200  1 

27 

60 

48 

2 

3G 

90 

2.75 

33  X  as      400 

Prices  include  Engine  and  Boiler,  complete,  with  improved  Governor,  Safety  Valve,  i^ump, 
"Water  and  Steam  Gauges,  etc.     Send  for  Circular. 


0.  D.  FINDLAY  &  CO.,  Macon,  Ga. 


W«  1" 


nvE  j9l  c:5  <o  INT,    C3;-  .a.  . 

(PATENT  APPL.IED  FUR.) 


NEVER    CHOKES    OR    BREAKS   THE    ROLL. 

GINS  FAST,  PICKS  THE  SEED  CLEAN,  AND  MAKES  FINE  LINT. 

OUR  MACHINERY  is  entirely  new,  and  of  the  latest  and  most  approved  kind.  Our 
workmen  are  Jirst-cbiss  practical  Gin  vtnkrrs,  our  Lumber  thoroitghly  seasoned,  every  pulley 
Uirned  and  acciiralcly  balanced,  and  the  entire  Gin  A 

PERb^ECr    IIN     EVEFtV     I»  AR'I   1  <  TJT^  A^K.. 

THE  BREAST  is  so  arranged  as  to  almost  entirely  separate  the  motes  and  trash  from  the 
lint,  and  the  lint  is  so  well  opened  by  the  brush  before  passing  into  the  lint,  room,  as  to 
greatly  enhance  its  value  in  the  market. 

THE  SAWS  are  all  made  in  our  own  establishment,  from  the  very  best  imported  steel, 
and  we  can  furnish  them  9-iuch  or  10-inch  diameter,  as  the  planter  may  prefer. 

EVERY  GIN  IS  THOROUGHLY  TESTED  BEFORE  LEAVING  OUR  WORKS. 

The  "I.  X.  L."  has  grown  .-apidly  in  public  favor  since  its  introduction,  and  we  have 
recently  added  important  and.  valunhle  improvements,  making  it  the  most  perfect  Cotton  Gin 
ever  offered  for  sale.     FEEDERS  furnished  on  application. 

COTTON  GINS  REPAIRED  in  best  possible  manner,  and  at  reasonable  rates. 

A.L,1L.    \V^0«.K:    i^ULI-.Y    GU  A.  U  v  IVTK  8    O. 

Sead  for  Circular  containing  testimonials  and  price. 

C.  S.  &  G.  W.  FINDLAY. 

Uniontown,  Ala.,  October  "2,  1875. 
The  40-saw  I.  X.  L.  bought  of  you  is    everything  a   planter   needs  in  a  Gin  of  that  size, 
and  I  am  convinced  it  will  do  all  a  40-Saw  Gin  can  do  in  speed  or  quality  of  sample 

Respectfully,  GEO.    W.  POLLARD,  Jr. 

Greenville,  S.  C. 
The  45-Saw  I.  X.  L.  Gin   bought  of  you  is  the  best   Gin  that  has  ever  been  run  in  this 
country,  and  excels  any  Gin  I  ever  saw  for  ginning  fast,  cleaning  the  seed,  and  making  good 
sample.     It  will  be  the  cause  of  your  selling  more.  W.   R.   PEARSON. 

Montezuma,  Ga.,  January  20,  1876. 
I  am  well  pleased  with  the  60-saw  I.  X.  L.  Gin  purchased  of  you  last  fall.  I  have  been  using 
Gins  for  thirty-five  years,  and  ctin  safely  say  that  I  have  never  seen  or  used  a  better  one 
than  the  I.  X.  L.  I  gin  for  the  public,  and  all  my  customers  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  lint.  I  ginned  over  two  hundred  bales,  and  most  of  it  turned 
out  one  pound  of  lint  to  three  [)Ounds  of  seed  cotto.i,  and  the  sam-ple  was  as  good  as  any  in 
the  market.  In  fact,  1  sold  to  the  most  particular  buyers  in  our  town.  My  cotton  always 
brought  the  highest  price,  and  I  have  never  heanl  one  word  of  compUiint.  I  consider  the 
Gin  perfect  and  if  I  wanted  another  would  buy  the  1.  X.  L. 

Yours,  etc.,  NATHAN  M.  MASSEY. 


THEFARQUHAR  PATENT  GIN  POWER, 

With  either  Iron  or  Wooden  King  Posts. 


The  only  power  in  use  th:it  is  not  der:inc;od  by  any  amount  of  Ragi^incj  of 
floor  upon  which  it  restn.  The  driving  shaft  phij's  through  the  hollow 
spindle  of  driving  wheel.  It  is  very  simple  in  arrangement  and  strongly 
made.  The  pinions  are  of  steel  and  the  boxes  self-oiling,  lined  with  the  best 
anti-friction  metal.  The  wheel  is  not  affocled  by  the  post  becoming  slightly 
out  of  perpendicular,  as  it  sometimes  will  by  ti)e  settling  of  the  gin  house. 

This  power  runs  light  for  two  horses,  and  cannot  be  broken  by  with  eight. 
When  ordered  with  lion  Kinir  post,  a  mechanic  is  not  required  to  put  it  up. 
I  furnish  Irons  for  a  Wood  King  Post,  if  purchasers  prefer,  which  comes  a 
little  cheaper. 


PENNSYLVANIA  A&RICULTURAL  WORKS,  YORK,  PA. 

STEAM   E3:TGZ2TES, 

Threshing,    Ginning,   Sawing,    Grinding,   ^-c.    Mounted 
and  Unmounted,  Portable  and  Stationary. 

MOUNTED   ENGINES 

Have   first-class   iron    axle    wagon,    with 

tongue,  neck,  yoke,   and   double  trees,  made 

of  the  best  material  and   by  the  most  skilled 

workmen.     Wrist    pins,   valve    and    piston 

I^L—    rods  are  of  steel,  otlier  pans  of  best  wrought 

^  and  cast  iron. 

JMo  ri^k  from  fire. 
^)o  expense  for  repairs. 
Engines  or  Vertical  Tubular  Boilers  are  light,  convenient,  easily  managed, 
and  if  not  quite  so  strong  and  durable  as  the  above,  they  are  much  cheaper. 
Full  directions  lor  starting  accompany  every  Engine. 

AGEICULTUEAL  STEELS  AND  lEONS,  and  Plow  Material,  Cotton 
Sweeps  and  Scrapers,  Shovel  Plow  Blades,  Cultivator  Teeth,  Turn  Shovels, 
Scooters,  Bull  Tongues,  Plow  Woods,  Bolts  and  Clevises,  and  Iron  and  Steel 
Work  generally. 

^        nrrmm   [^ 


1B&-  All  STEEL  GOODS  are   HARDENED,  POLISHED,  and  Warranted 


A  full  Illustrated  Catalogue,  with  prices  and  description  of  a  great  variety 
of  Agricultural  Tools  and  Machinery,  sent  on  application. 

A.  B.  F ARQTJXZ AB.,  Proprietor, 


[\\[  m  HULTH  J|SyRllNC[  COMPIINf 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

AUTHORIZED  CAPITAL $4:Ji00,000. 

op  WHICH  8100,000  TO  BE  OWNED  IN  EACH  DEPARTMENT. 
Each  Policy  Holder  is  enlitled  to  a  vole  in  the  management  of  the  Uompany. 

i>a.re:nt  office,  mobile,  ^la. 

CAPITAL  STOCK $100,000 

F.  E.  DAVIDSON,  President. 

M.  G.   HUDSON,  Vice-President. 

R.   W.  FORT,  Secrktary. 

W.  G.    KNGLA.ND,  Ge.>jeral  Superintendent  of  Agencies. 

A^LA.B^4.]SIA^    DEPA-RTMEIS^T, 

MONTGOMERY,  ALA. 
CAPITAL  STOCK $100,000 

Hon.  N.  N.  CLEMENTS,  President. 
Hon.  DAVID  CLOPTON,  Vice-President. 
W.  L.  CHAMBERS,  Secretary. 
STONE  &  CLOPTON,  Attorneys. 

]siississii^:pi  dep^^rtmeistt. 

MERIDIAN,    MISS. 
CAPITAL  STOCK $100,000 

J.  W.  BECK,  President. 

JNO.  H.  GARY,  Vice-President. 

L.  A.  DUNCAN,  Secretary. 

OEORGIA^    DER  J^^RTMiElSTT, 

ROME,    G  A . 
CAPITAL    STOCK $100,000 

C.  G.  SAMUEL,  President. 
ALFRED  SHORTER,  Vice-President. 
R.  J.  GWALTNEY,  Secretary. 

TEX^S    DERA.RT]MElSrT, 

AUSTIN,    TEXAS. 

CAPITAL    STOCK $100,000 

GEO.   B.  ZIMPLEMAN,  President. 
N.  G.  SHELLEY,  Vice-President. 
A.  J.  JERNIGAN,  Secretary. 

south:  c .A.i?.oi_.i2sr^  iDEX^^i^TiiynEnsrT. 

COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 

CAPITAL    STOCK $100,000 

THOMAS  B.  JETER,  President. 
THOS.  A.  McCREERY,  Vice-President. 
H.  P.  GREEN,  Secretary. 

McMASTER  &   LECONTE,  JNO.  H.  EVINS,  Attorneys. 
S^ECURITY.  ECONOMY,  LIBERALITY^  are  the  leading  principles  of  this  Company 
All  approved  forms  of  Life  and  Endowment  Policies  issued.     Also,  Term  Policies  of  one_ 
three,  five  or  seven  jears. 

All  Life  Policies  non-forfeiting,  after  two  annual  payments,  when  the  insured  will  be  en- 
tilled  to  a  paid  up  policy,  or  cash  surrender  value  thereof. 

Dividends  may  he  used  to  protect  policies  aijainst  lapsint;,  in  case  of  failure  to  pay  premi- 
ums. This,  with  the;  non-forfeiting  and  cash-surrender  features,  are  sufficient  to  indiive  this 
Company  popular  among  thinking  men.     GOOD  A(iENTS  W.\NTED. 

B.  J.  CURRY,  of  Hunts ville.  Ala., 

GENERAL  AGENT. 


1876.  THE  ATLANTA  NURSERIES,  1877. 

M.    COLE   &   CO.,   Proprietors, 

OFFER    THI8  SEASON 

A  very   large   Stock  of  Standard  and  Dwarf   Fruit   and  Nut  1  recs,  Grape  Vines  and 

Small   Fruits,   Asparagus,   Sic, 


Is    filled    with    Choice    Evergreen    and    Deciduona    Trees,   Shrubs,  Vines,  Plants  and 

Koses. 

Low  Prices.    Catalogues  free.    Packing  well  done.     Address 

M.   COLE  t£  CO.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


OJBB.C©  of  yJST'-s^a..   3vt.  3E»mcr:E5  c*s  cjo 

C;0]VI]\11»!»S10]V      AGEVCV,      MIS-OURI     STA.TJ3    ORANGE, 

(BonsriDiciD    iiq-   SIT  M    OF   aioo,ooo-] 


MANUFACTUHKKS    OF 


Proprietors  of  the  Popular  Brands  of  Flour 
CERES,  .  HUSBANDMAN 

FLORA,  HARVESTER, 

POMONA,  CULTIVATO  R 

MATRON,  LABORER, 

GATE-KEEPER. 


-^"^-  '^rJ!!5rjgT5ifr^"^  —i^^ _:z.  ^- 


Our  e\peiieu(t    oi  tline   vt  Ar--   in  Ulling  order-   enables  us   to  supply  PORK,  BACON,    DRi'  SALT 
MEAT,  LARD,  CORN,  OAl.->,  \o.  a,-.,  at  the  lowest  obtainable  rates  in  St.  Louis. 

Send  for  Circulars  and  Price  Lists  Address,  WIM.     JM.    PllICEl    &    CO., 

14  South  Commercial  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


THE  THWACK  RASPBERRY.       Trees  Plants. 


A  HYBRID  between  theHerslineai.d  Brandy  wine; 
eclipses  all  other  sorts — 1st.  in  h  rHness.  2d.  in 
size:  3d.  in  flavor:  4th,  as  a  shipper;  5th.  lor  beauti- 
ful color  6th.  as  a  bearer .  7th,  for  long  continuance 
in  bearing  ;  8th,  as  an  early  market  sort  Its  popu- 
larity is  rapidly  V>ecoming  universal,  and  tlie  day  is 
not  distant  when  it  will  supersede  all  other  sorts 
either  for  table  or  market  purposes.  It  has  been 
shipped  400  miles  by  railroad,  and  was  received  in 
fine  condition  It  has  also  kept  upon  the  dealer's 
counter  sixty  hours  without  decay.  The  larger  ber- 
ries measure  2%  inches  in  circumference. 

One  out  of  Ninety  Testimonials. 

Fro»t  the  Prcsuiml  oX  Stat^  Horticidtural  Society  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  W  Foster  Louisiana,  Mo. :  Dear  i7r : — The 
package  of  'J'hwack  Raspberrie.*  were  received,  after 
a  three  days'  .journey  upon  the  railroad,  in  fair  con- 
dition. It  is  certainly  a  good  shipper,  while  the  size, 
color,  and  flavor  are  ail  that  could  be  asked.  The 
plants  you  sent  m'c  last  Spring  have  fruited  this  Sum- 
mer, and  as  a  bearer  1  have  never  -^ecn  its  equal.  I 
heartily  endorse  all  you  claim  lor  it,  and  consider  it 
the  coming  raspberry 

Kansas  City,  July  22,  I87rt.  • 

Yours,  truly,  J.  C.   hv.^NS. 

Address,  with  stamp  for  circular, 

FOSTER'S  HILLSIDE  NURSERY  lO..   Lousiana,   Mc 


Bulbs.      Fall   Price   List  and 
Bulb  Catalogue  Gratis.    Ad- 
dress F.  K.  PHCENIX.  Bloomington  Nursery,  IlL 


^♦^ 


^^ 


DYERTISINGAOENTS. 


mrr>^^  ^'  FOURTH  ^:^^ 

—  ESTIMATES—  SEND  FOR  OUR 

FURNISHED  FREE.  -MANUAL.- 


I  Iv^  I=>  O  "K,  T  ^A.  3Sr  T . 

S.  M.  PETTENGILL  &  CO., 

Newspaper  AiYertisiog  Aieuts, 

37  PAKK  ROW,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


GREAT  SOyTHERN  FREIGHT  8  PASSENGER  LINE 

VIA 

CH  ARLESTOIST,  S.  C, 

TO  AND  FR03I 

BALTIMORE,  PHILADELPHIA,  NEW  YORK,  BOSTON 


AND  ALL  THE 


NEW   ENGLAND   MANUFACTURING  CITIES. 

THREE  TIMES  A  WEEK  FROM  NEW  YORK. 
TUESDAYS,  THURSDAYS  AND  SATURDAYS. 

ELEGANT  STATEEOOM  ACCOMMODATIONS. 

SEA  TOY  AGE  10  TO  12  H0LK8  SHORTER  'VIA  CHARLESTON." 

Total    Capacity       _       -      -      -      40,000    Bale»    IMontlily. 


THE  SOUTH  CAROLINA  RAILROAD  COMPANY 

And  connecting  Roads  West,  in  alliance  with  the  Kleet  of  Thirteen  First  Class  Steamships  to  the  above 
Porta,  invite  attention  to  the  quick  time  and  regular  dispatch  afforded  to  the  business  public  in  the  Cotton 

States  at  the  

PORT   OF    OHARLKSTOrw, 

OflFering  facilities  of  Rail  and  Sea  Transporation  for  Freight  and  Passengers  not  excelled  in  excellence  and 
capacity  at  any  other  port.      J'he  following  splendid  Ocean  Steamers  are  regularly  on  the  line  : 

TO  NEW  YORK. 

MANHATTAN,  M.  S.  Woodhull,  Commander.  I    CHARLESTON,  James  Berey,  Commander. 

CHAMPION,  R.  W.  LocKWOoD.Commander.  |    JAMES  ADGER,  T.  J.  Lockwood,  Commander. 

JAMES    ADGER  &  CO.,  Agents,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

GEORGIA,  S.  Crowell,  Commander.  |    SOUTH  CAROLINA,  T.  J.  Beckett,  Commander. 

WILLIAM  A.  COURTENAY,)     ..       Charleston     S     C 
WAGNER,  HUGER  &  CO.        /  Agents,  Charleston,    b.    L. 

TO  PHILADELPHIA.— Iron  Steamships. 
ASHLAND,  Alex.  Hunter,  Commander.  |    EQUATOR,  C.  Hinckley,  Commander, 

SAILING  DATS— FM  J  DATS. 

WM.    A.    COURTENAY,   Agent,  Charleston,  S.  C.  ~ 

TO   BALTIMORE. 
FALCON,  Hainie,  Commander.  I    SEA  GULL,  Dutton,  Commander. 

Sailing    Days—JCvery  Fifth  Day. 

PAUL  C.  TRENHOLM.  Agent,  Charleston.  S.  C. 

TO   BOSTON. 

Steamships  MERCEDITA  and  FLAG,  Sail  every  Saturday, 

JAMES  ADGER  &  CO.,  Agents,  Charleston,  S.  C. 
Freights  guaranteed  as  low  as  those  of  competing  Lines.    Marine   Insurance,  one-half  of  one  per  cent. 
THROUGH    BILLS   OP   LADING  AND  THROUGH  TICKETS 

Can  be  had  at  the  principal  Railroad  Offices,  in  Georgia,  Alabama,  Tennessee,  and  Mississippi. 

State-Rooms  may  be  secured  in  advance,  without  extra  charge,  by  addressing  Agents  ol  the  Steamships 
in  Charleston,  at  whose  offices  in  all  cases,  the  Railroad  Tickets  should  be  exchanged  and  Berths  assigned. 
The  Through  Tickets  by  this  route  include  Transfers,  Meals  and  State-Koom,  while  on  ship-board. 

*  THE   SOUTH  CAROLINA   RAILiROAD,   GEORGIA   RAILROAD 

And  their  connecting  lines  have  largely  increased  their  facilities  for  the  rapid  movement  of  freight  and 
Passengers,  between  the  Northern  cities  and  the  South  aud  West.  First  Class  Eating  Saloon  at  Branchville. 
On  the  Georgia  and  South   (Carolina  Railroad  first  class  Sleeping  Cars 

Freight  promptly  transferred  from  Steamer  to  day  and  night  trains  of  the  South  Carolina  Railroad. 
Close  connection  made  with  other  Roads,  delivering  Freight  at  distant  points  with  great  promptness.  The 
managers  will  use  every  e.xertion  to  satisfy  their  patrons  that  the  line  via  Charleston  can  not  be  surpassed 
in  dispatch  and  the  safe  delivery  of  goods.  „.at^TT    .^  i 

For  further  information,  apply  to  T.  J.  GRIFFIN,  Western  Agent,  Atlanta,  Ga.:  B.  D.  HASELL,  General 
Agent  P.  O.  Box  4,979,  Office  ,317  Bn.adway,  N.  Y.  S.  B.  PICKENS.  General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent, 
South  Carolina  Railroad,  or  J.  M.  SELKIRK,  Superintendent  Great  Southern  Freight  and  Passenger  Line, 
Charleston,  S.  C. 


FOR  THE  HOUSE 


The  Autnnin  No.  of  A'iok's  Floral  Gaide, 

Containing  descriptions  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Lilies, 
and  all  Bulbs  and  Seeds  for  Fall  Planting  in  the 
Garden,  and  for  Winter  Flowers  in  the  House— just 
published,  and  sent  free  to  all.    Address 

JAMES  VICK,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


STATIONERS,  PRINTERS, 

ANT) 

BINDERS. 


To  have  your  Breakfast,  Dinner,  and  Sapper  well  cooked,  is  essential  to 
family  happiness — to  have  it  done  properly,  housekeepers  should  know  how 
it  ought  to  be  done — to  learn  this  most  easily,  procure  and  read 

THE   CAROLINA    HOUSEWIFE, 

By     Miss    RUTLEDGE. 

This  Book  is,  as  its  name  indicates,  intended  for  the  Carolina  Housewife 
and  contains  valuable  receipts  for  cooking  the  articles  of  Food  which  are  in 
ase  by  the  people  of  Carolina.  A  new  edition  has  been  issued,  and  is  offered 
at  SI,  per  mail,  postage  prepaid.  Housekeepers,  think  of  the  comfort  and 
happiness  which  this  small  investment  will  give.  Your  husband  will  be  all 
smiles  at  the  nice  dishes  you  place  before  him ;  and  your  children  hearty  and 
happy,  because  of  the  wholesome  food  which  you  have  learned  to  cook  from 
the  pages  of  the  "  Carolina  Housewife."     Is  not  this  worth  one  dollar? 

PUBLISHED  AND  SOLD  BY 


W®lfc#i'«  '®¥®ni 


l®ffiiW#ll 


» 


CHARLESTON,  S.  C. 


PREMIUM 
FARM   GRIST-MILL. 

Grinds  all  kinds  of  grain  ra  - 
piflly.  Is  simple,  durable,  an(i 
cheap.  Is  suited  to  all  kinds 
of  horse-powers.  Every  farm- 
er should  have  it.  Send  lor 
do.--criptive  circular 
AViM.  L..  BOYEK  «&  BKO.. 
Pliiladelpliia.,  Pa. 


WALKER,  mn  &  COGSWELL, 


Stationers, 


Printers, 


Binders, 


CHARLESTON,  S.  C. 


jhit:r>   <>,A.TS. 


Farnier.s  desiring  Poke  Rkd  Oats  would  do  well  to 
apply  to  the  subscriber  before  buying  elsewhere. 

D.   WYATT   AIKEN, 

COKESBDRY,   SO.    CA. 


THE  TRIUMPH  TRUSS  CO., 

No.   334:    Bowery,  Xew    York, 

TO  WBOM  W.IS  AWARDED  THB 

PREMIUM     MEDAL 

fOR  TliE 

Best  Elastic  Truss  &  Supporter, 

At  the  great  American  Institute  Fair, 

(SESSION  1875.) 

Cure  Ruptdre  in  feom  30  to  90  Days,  a>d  Offer  ' 
$l,000  FOR  a  Case  thev  Cannot  Cure. 

They  employ  a  first-class  Lady  Surgeon.  Terms 
moderate.  Cures  Guaranteed.  1  he  usual  discounts 
to  Patrons  of  Husbandry.  E.xaminations  Free.  Or- 
ders filled  by  mail.  Send  7  0  cents  for  Ueseriptive 
Book,  to  Dr.  C.  W.  H.  BURNH.AM, 

General  Superintendent. 

THE    FAMILY   VISITOR. 

A  L.\RGE  semi-monthly  Literary  and  Family  paper, 
■^containing28  colums  ofthe  choicest  Misccilaneous 
matter.  incUidingURIGINAL  SKRIAL  STORIES  by 
the  liest  writers;  Historical  and  Hiographic.tl  Sketches, 
written  expressly  for  its  columns;  Agricultural  matter 
from  practical  pens  ;  Sabbath  and  Children's  Read- 
ing, by  competent  writers ;  Humorous  reading  ,ind 
e.xeerp'ts  from  the  current  literature  of  the  day.  No 
advertisements,  nor  matter  of  either  a  local  or  politi- 
cal character.  Neatly  printed  on  fine  white  paper. 
Reading  new  and  fresh,  adapted  to  all  tastes  and  all 
sections  ofthe  country. 

Tekms. — Single  subscriptions,  SI. .50  per  annum,  in 
advance  ;  in  clubs  of  five  or  more.  SI. 2.5  per  year,  and 
a  valuable  Premium,  worth  from  SI. 00  to  885.00  de- 
pending upon  the  n  jmber  o('subsrrii)crs,  to  the  mak- 
er of  the  club.  Specimen  copies  and  full  particulars 
ofourlioeral  terms  to  agents  and  club  makers  sent 
on  application,    .address 

L.  M.GRI«T.  Publisher, 
Yorkville.  S.  C. 

4®*TnE  Familt  Visitor  and  the  Rural  Carolinian  will 
be  furnished  one  year  for  §2  00. 


Bnsiness  Men  want  to  advertise  in  a  paper  READ  BY  THE  GREATEST  NUMBER  of  peojle,  in  order  to  make  it  pay, 


•Sff-Aud  is  the  ONLY  ONE  in  Georgia !    And  is  RSAD  largely  by  Merchants  and  Farmer** 


ETIWAN  FERTILIZERS. 

Etiwan  Guano. 

A  first  class 

FERTILIZER 

for   Cotton,  Wheat,   Tobacco,  Grass,   Vegetables   and   Flowers. 


I 


The  highest  grade  of 


SOLUBLE   PHOSPHORIC   ACID 

offered    by  any  Fertilizer;    and,    therefore,   the   cheapest    and 
best  material    for  compost. 

Agents  at  all  usual  railroad  deliveries  and  at  seaports  will 
furnish  further  details. 

Wm.  C.  BEE  &  CO., 

G-eneral  Agents^ 


OM^^JEl^JLillISTOlX,  S.  O. 


PHOSPHATE  COMPANY, 

OF  CHARLESTON,  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

F.  S.  RODGERS,  Treasurer.      \      F.  J.  PELZER,  Pres't. 

DIRECTORS. 

WM.  LEBBY,  WM.  P.  HALL, 

L.  D.  DeSAUSSURE,  B.  G.  PINCKNEY 


ATLANTIC  PHOSPHATE  $44  per  ton  casli,  or  $50  per  ton,  payable  1st  November, 
1876,  or  $65  per  ton,  payable  in  Cotton  at  fifteen  cents  per  pound  for  Charleston  Middling 
and  grades  above  Cotton  to  be  delivered  prior  to  1st  November,  1876,  at  the  nearest  rail- 
road depot. 

ACID  PHOSPHATE,  $28  per  ton,  cash,  or  $33  per  ton,  payable  1st  November,  1876,  or 
$45  per  ton,  payable  in  Cotton  at  fifteen  cents  per  poinid  for  Ciiarleston  Middling,  and  grades 
...^Cve;  Cotton  to  be  delivered  prior  to  1st  November,  1876,  at  tiie  nearest  railroad  depot. 

PELZER,  RODGERS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 


Direct  all  Commnnications  to  D.  WYATT  AIKEN,  Cokesbnry,  S.  C- 
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To  Our  Subscribers. 


An  inspectiou  of  our  books  reveals  the  fact  that  a  very  large  majority  of  our 
subscriptions  end  with  this  number  of  the  Rural  Carolinian.  And  also,  that 
many  ended  with  the  October  number.  To  this  latter  class  we  have  continued  to 
send  each  monthly  issue,  and  very  few  have  responded  by  renewing  their  subscrip- 
tions. We  respectfully  appeal  to  every  such  subscriber  to  inform  us  at  once 
whether  you  desire  your  name  to  be  retained  upon  our  books  ?  It  will  cost  you 
but  a  moment  of  time,  and  a  postal  card,  to  advise  us  of  your  intention.  And  if 
you  propose  to  coutinue  your  subscription,  we  hope  you  will  make  no  delay  in 
forwarding  us  the  amount  due.  If  farmers  ever  have  any  money,  it  is  at  this 
season  of  the  year  ;  and  we,  of  course,  think  it  very  questionable  whether  they  can 
by  any  possible  means  invest  two  dollars  and  ten  cents  as  profitably  as  by  sub- 
scribing to  the  Rural  Carolinian,  and  practicing  what  is  taught  in  its  pages. 

If  there  are  any  unable  to  renew,  and  yet  desire  to  do  so  (and  we  trust  there  is 
no  one  upon  our  books  willing  to  confess  he  is  unable  to  spare  so  small  an  amount 
for  such  a  purpose),  we  say  to  them  renew  for  six  mouths,  and  po.ssibly  by  first 
July  next  you  will  be  better  able  to  renew  in  full. 

To  the  many  Granges  who  sent  us  last  January  many  long  lists  of  subscribers, 
we  appeal  to  renew  at  once.  There  is  nothing  made  by  delay  in  this  matter.  You 
are  pleased  with  the  journal,  for  hundreds  write  us  they  are.  Then  remember 
such  a  magazine  cannot  be  issued  except  at  considerable  cost,  and  every  cent  cash. 
This  is  the  principle  of  your  Order.     Then  encourage  us  by  at  once  assisting  us. 

To  our  innumerable  well-wishers  we  tender  our  sincerest  thanks,  and  assure  them 
if  they  will  uphold  us,  the  Rural  Carolinian  shall  be  the  pride  not  only  of  the 
South  Carolina  farmer,  but  of  every  Southern  citizen. 
No.  12,  Vol.  7.  34 


530  Immigration. 

Immigration. 


From  a  firm  in  Chicago,  111.,  we  liave  received  the  following  letter,  which  we 
publish  for  the  benefit  of  our  real  estate  owners  in  South  Carolina.  We  have  all 
long  felt  the  necessity  of  introducing  into  our  State  a  class  of  industrious,  economical 
farmers,  who  might  become  possessors  of  our  soil  and  rear  up  in  our  midst  a  new 
generation  that  would,  in  a  few  short  years,  make  this  lovely  country  the  land  it 
should  be.  But  we  have  never  had  co-operation  amongst  those  who  own  the  soil, 
and  when  individuals  have  been  applied  to  to  sell  their  property,  almost  inva- 
riably too  large  a  price  has  been  demanded,  and  thus  men  of  humble  means,  who 
would  have  come,  have  by  our  own  folly  been  driven  from  us. 

If  we  intend  to  induce  immigration  of  a  character  that  would  be  congenial  to 
the  existing  population,  we  must  not  only  make  known  our  adv^antages,  but  we 
must  convince  the  immigrant  that  here,  rather  than  farther  west,  he  can  get  full 
value  received  for  his  investment.  Our  climate,  and  soil,  and  society,  and  schools 
and  churches,  and  railroads,  and  all  the  other  innumerable  advantages  that  our 
State  possesses,  will  avail  us  nothing,  if  we  demand  of  the  immigrant  more  money 
for  lauds  than  he  is  compelled  to  pay  elsewhere.  Pioneers  say,  if  the  soil  is  rich 
and  the  climate  suits  us,  we  can  build  up  society,  and  our  families  growing  up  with 
it,  we  establish  a  congeniality  more  easily  than  we  can  in  a  country  already  wedded 
to  its  habits  and  customs,  and  social  prejudices.  Hence  the  greater  the  necessity 
for  our  presenting  to  them  the  material  advantage  of  cheap  lands. 

Our  lands  are  cheap  and  always  were  held  at  too  low  a  figure  even  before  the 
war.  But  now  when  we  are  indeed  land  poor,  we  should  reduce  the  price  a  little 
more,  even  though  it  be  low  already,  for  the  object  is  not  to  get  rid  of  the  lands,  but 
to  get  them  settled  by  a  class  of  men  that  will  redeem  the  State  agriculturally  as 
well  as  otherwise,  and  make  our  waste  places  blossom  as  the  rose.  There  are 
thousands  of  acres  of  good  land  to-day  in  South  Carolina  that  are  not  paying  their 
owners  one  per  cent.  Indeed,  some  do  not  pay  the  taxes.  Infinitely  better  otf 
would  those  owners  be  if  they  would  give  to  bona  fide  settlers  one-half,  if  they 
would  pay  the  taxes  on  the  other  half. 

Many  efforts  have  been  made  since  1865  to  introduce  a  new  class  of  laborers 
into  South  Carolina.  Because  of  the  quality  of  most  of  those  introduced  by  those 
who  began  these  enterprises,  the  efforts  have  not  been  generally  successful,  and  their 
failure  surprised  nobody.  We  have  ever  advocated  the  importation  of  immigrants, 
but  ^vB  never  did  and  never  will  advocate  the  introduction  of  a  race  of  people  who 
aspire  no  higher  than  to  supplant  the  negro.  As  a  farm  laborer,  our  opinion  is 
the  negro  cannot  be  excelled,  and  while  we  can  employ  him,  we  don't  want  any 
other  kind.  But  as  a  real  estate  owner,  the  negro  is  a  dead  failure.  He  is,  as  a 
being,  thriftless,  extravagant  and  anti-progressive.  Where  one  can  be  foxind  that 
will  improve  a  tract  of  land  or  a  homestead  after  he  gets  possession  of  it,  thousands 
will  be  seen  allowing  everything  around  them  to  go  to  pieces.  At  present  they 
need  counsellors  and  directors.  What  they  will  be  fifty  years  hence  we  do  not  pro- 
pose to  stay  here  to  see,  but  we  can  easily  anticipate  if  the  tide  of  immigration  is 
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ever  turned  Southward.  But  in  making  an  effort  to  turn  this  tide,  we  are  convinced 
we  should  attempt  to  induce  men  to  come  first  who  can  buy  lands,  and  not  those 
who  are  dependent  upon  their  own  daily  labor  for  a  support. 

Hence  we  urge  our  landed  proprietors  to  correspond  with  Messrs.  Corbett  & 
Smith,  and  make  an  effort,  in  the  right  direction,  at  once  to  rejuvenate  the  land. 

Chicago,  September  26,  1876. 
D    Wyatt  Aiken,  Esq.,   Cokesbury,  S.   C. 

Dkau  Sir  :  We  believe  you  are  an  advocate  of  the  policy  of  inducing  immigra- 
tion to  the  South  to  settle  up  her  large  tracts  of  surplus  land.  Our  firm  has  estab- 
lished an  agency  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  exclusively  in  Southern  lands,  and  hope 
to  direct  a  portion  of  the  large  tide  that  is  inclined  westward,  to  the  Gulf  States. 
There  never  was  a  year  when  so  many  were  going  to  the  far  west  as  during  this 
season.  Much  of  this  can  be  diverted,  if  the  vastly  superior  advantages  offered  by 
the  South  in  the  way  of  cheap  and  fertile  lauds,  varied  and  profitable  products, 
genial  and  healthful  climate,  adjacency  to  markets,  etc.,  etc.,  can  be  made  known 
to  those  seeking  new  homes.  We  propose  publishing  withiu  a  short  time,  a 
monthly  paper  in  the  interests  of  our  agency,  that  will  assist  us  in  bringing  these 
great  inducements  before  the  public  Our  fiicilities  for  building  up  a  prominent 
agency  are  particularly  good.  Mr.  Corbett  has  a  very  large  acquaintance  among 
the  farmers,  fruit-growers,  and  others  in  the  Northwest,  as  he  has  been  and  still  re- 
mains, editor  of  the  Prairie  Farmer,  the  oldest  and  most  largely  circulated  agricul- 
tural journal  in  the  West.  Mr.  Smith  is  a  Southern  man  and  has  a  full  knowledge 
of  the  rich  resources  of  the  Southern  sections,  and  also  has  had  a  long  experience 
in  the  management  of  real  estate  business.  We  judge  from  the  tone  of  your  most 
excellent  publication,  the  "  Rural  Carolinian,"  that  you  take  a  deep  interest  in 
the  progress  of  your  State,  and  the  South  generally,  and  hence  thought  we  would 
write  you  to  ask  what  effort  is  being  made  in  the  way  of  pamphlets  and  other  pub- 
lications, to  set  forth  the  advantages  and  resources  of  South  Cai'olina  and  induce 
new  settlers  to  come  in?  Arkansas  Louisiana,  Texas,  Florida,  and  some  other 
States,  are  making  strong  and  successful  efforts  in  behalf  of  their  interests,  and  from 
our  observation  we  fear  that  your  State  is  hardly  doing  herself  justice  in  this  re- 
spect. With  all  her  attractions,  she  should  be  making  much  progress,  although 
the  misrule  of  a  miserable  class  of  politicians  and  bloodsuckers  have  doubtless 
retarded  her.  If  you  will  call  the  attention  of  any  of  the  landholders  of  your 
acquaintance,  who  may  wish  to  dispose  of  property,  to  our  agency,  you  will  confer 
an  appreciated  favor.  Hoping  to  hear  from  you  as  to  the  outlook  and  feeling  of 
your  citizens  in  regard  to  immigration,  we  remain  very  respectfully  yours, 

CORBETT,  SMITH  &  CO. 


The  Snake  River. 


We  publish  below  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  Bishop  Marvin's  to  the  Nashville 
Christian  Advocate,  to  inform  our  readers  of  the  inducements  presented  by  the  great 
Northwest  to  pioneer  farmers  to  come  and  live  in  that  wild  and  unsettled  country. 
Gradually,  but  yet  surely,  the  current  of  immigration  flows  in  that  direction  rather 
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thau  Southward,  and  the  very  romance  of  the  thing  is  an  attraction  tliat  more 
than  counterbalances  the  inducements  offered  by  a  staid  and  permanent  civilization. 

The  political  adventurer,  who  searches  for  filthy  lucre  alone,  and  will  have  it 
by  stealing,  if  he  cannot  get  it  by  fair  means,  migrates  Southward.  The  bold, 
daring,  chivalrous,  magnanimous,  admirable  pioneer  "goes  West,"  impelled  by 
noble  impulses  and  attracted  by  romantic  scenery,  if  not  by  the  probabilities  of  an 
ultimate  fortune.  And  these  enticements  are  not  diminished  by  reading  such 
letters  as  Bishop  Marvin's. 

The  Bishop,  after  travelling  over  much  of  the  almost  boundless  Northwestern 
portion  of  the  United  States,  says  : 

But  let  us  get  back  to  Snake  River  Valley,  where  we  shall  find  not  only  the 
universal  sage,  and  the  unobtrusive  bunch  grass,  but  driving  along  near  the  foot- 
hills, we  shall  be  surprised  to  come  all  at  once  upon  a  grove  of  young  trees  clus- 
tering about  a  house,  and  to  behold  fields  of  luxuriant  oats,  and  barley,  and  wheat. 
What  does  this  mean  in  the  desert?  It  means  that  an  enterprising  frontiersman 
has  found  a  little  mountain  stream  coming  down  into  the  valley,  in  the  light  earth 
of  which  it  disappears  in  a  few  miles.  But  here  at  the  edge  of  the  valley  he  has 
turned  it  into  ditches — and  lo  !  the  miracle.  In  the  midst  of  the  desolation  he  has 
a  beautiful  grove  about  his  cabin,  and  produces  a  most  generous  harvest  of  all  the 
small  grains  :  and  that  in  a  soil  until  recently  supposed  to  be  capable  of  producing 
nothing  but  sage  bushes.  All  this  comes  of  irrigation  ;  and  if  this  valley  could 
be  irrigated  throughout,  it  would  be  like  the  garden  of  the  Lord  for  beauty  and 
fruitfulness.  But  the  little  mountain  streams  coming  in  are  insufficient,  except  to 
irrigate  here  and  there  a  little  patch  along  the  borders. 

Must  this  whole  valley,  then,  be  given  up  to  desolation  ?  There  is  water  enough 
in  Snake  River  to  irrigate  the  whole  surface.  But  how  to  get  at  it?  Throughout 
the  whole  valley  it  lies  within  high  banks  of  rock. 

But  a  system  of  canals  might  tap  it  high  up  near  the  mountains,  and  turn  its 
waters  into  a  net  work  of  ditches  covering  the  entire  plain,  and  cereals  sufficient 
produced  to  feed  ten  millious  of  people,  I  do  verily  believe.  It  is  thought  by  some 
that  there  would,  however,  be  so  much  leakage  through  the  light  soil  and  the  seams 
and  fissures  of  the  basaltic  rock  underneath,  that  irrigation  by  that  means  would 
be  found  to  be  impracticable.  How  this  may  be,  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know  ;  but  I 
do  believe  that  the  exigencies  of  an  overcrowded  population,  within  the  next 
century,  will  find  means  to  utilize  this  abundant  flow  of  water  and  this  generous 
soil,  and  that  millions  of  human  beings  will  live  in  comfort  in  this  great  valley. 
The  traveller  here  in  that  day  will  not  trundle  along  in  a  stagecoach,  as  I  do, 
looking  out  upon  dreary  and  boundless  wastes,  but  will  fly  through  it  on  rails,  and 
whirl  i)y  cities,  looking  upon  elegant  residences  and  public  buildings,  upon  waving 
fields  and  groves  of  Lombardy  poplar,  cottonwood,  and  black  locust.  He  will 
contemplate  a  scene  of  life  and  beauty  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other. 


Deserted  Farms. 


We  are  surprised  to  read  in  our  exchanges  of  the  deserted  farms  of  some  of  the 
New  England  States.  The  why  or  wherefore  of  this  we  are  unable  to  tell,  but  we 
are  assured  the  farming  population  of  that  section  is  annually  decreasing.  In 
many  portions  of  those  States  there  seems  to  be  no  rising  generation.  Children  are 
far  more  scarce  than  Merino  sheep. 

Four  years  ago  we  attended  the  Vermont  State  Fair,  at  St.   Johnsbury,  and 
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were  surprised  at  the  absence  of  children  at  the  immense  gatherings  we  saw 
rolling  in  there  every  day  from  all  parts  of  the  State.  Remarking  this  to  a  lady, 
who  semed  to  appreciate  our  surprise,  she  replied,  that  the  average  family  of  New 
England  consisted  probably  of  husband,  wife  and  two  children.  Three  South 
Carolinians  were  present  who  happened  to  number  in  their  household  a  few  less 
than  three  dozen  children.  When  told  of  this,  our  Vermont  friend  assured  us,  she 
did  not  think  there  were  three  dozen  children  in  her  township.  Farms  will  be 
deserted  if  farmers  do  not  rear  children. 
The  Netv  England  Farmer  says  : 

There  has  been  considerable  said  of  late  about  the  deserted  farms  in  parts  of 
Western  Massachusetts,  the  hill  farmers  of  Northern  New  Hampshire,  and  some 
other  sections.  We  understand  that  the  New  Hampshire  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
are  trying  to  devise  some  plan  to  reclaim  the  two  thousand  or  more  deserted  farms 
iu  that  State.  One  project  is  to  appoint  Commissioners,  with  power  to  arbitrate 
between  the  owner  and  the  settler.  A  fiiir  price  should  be  put  upon  the  property, 
and  a  bond  for  the  deed  given,  allowing  the  \vould-be  purchaser  a  term,  say  two  or 
three  years,  to  improve  the  land  and  repair  the  buildings,  with  no  expense  but 
taxes  and  at  the  close  of  the  specified  term,  the  purchaser  to  buy  the  property  at 
the  price  previously  agreed  upon,  payment  to  be  made  in  easy  instalments,  with 
moderate  interest.  We  shall  look  after  the  progress  of  this  scheme  with  hope  that 
much  good  to  the  agricultural  community  will  grow  from  it." 

Possibly  a  Connecticut  correspondent  of  the  Country  Gentleman  assigns  a  valid 
reason  for  this,  when  he  says : 

One  source  of  discontent  ou  the  farm,  which  steals  away  our  sons  and  daughters, 
is  the  great  change  which  has  come  over  our  style  of  living  iu  the  last  fifty  years. 
It  has  come  on  so  gradually  that  only  middle-aged  and  thoughtful  people  compre- 
hend it.  The  average  reasonable  wants  of  a  farmer's  family  have  doubled,  yes, 
quadrupled,  during  the  last  fifty  years.  It  costs  four  times  as  much  to  bring  up 
children,  and  there  would  be  some  cheerfulness  in  paying  the  bills  if  we  could 
believe  they  were  worth  four  times  as  much  to  society.  But  some  of  us  do  uot  quite 
see  that  Three  n)onths  schooling  in  the  year  was  satisfactory  then.  It  is  all  school 
and  vacation  now,  iu  which  no  child  is  expected  to  work  much  during  the  whole 
school-going  age.  Six  hundred  dollars  put  a  boy  through  his  college  course  then. 
It  takes  four  thousand  now.  In  the  age  of  homespun,  the  mother  was  expected  to 
clothe  her  family  from  the  wool  and  the  flax  which  her  husband  raised,  and  it  was 
a  di.-igrace  not  to  do  it.  The  bride  came  to  her  husband  with  her  chest  full  of  linen 
sheets  and  pillow  biers — woolen  blankets  and  coverlids,  which  she  had  made  with 
her  own  hands  iu  her  teens.  I  still  sleep  in  some  of  these  linen  sheets,  with  the 
maiden  initials  of  ray  grandmother  upon  them,  and  they  are  good  for  the  present 
generation  at  least.  The  tuniugfork,  the  base  viol,  and  the  violin  answered  for 
music  in  Church  and  parlor  the  year  round.  Almost  every  article  of  necessity  or 
luxury  was  either  made  on  the  farm  or  paid  for  in  barter  for  farm  products.  From 
the  sole  of  the  foot  even  unto  the  head,  the  farmer's  dress  was  home-made  His 
shoes  were  made  under  his  own  roof,  and  nearly  all  his  clothing.  What  a  contrast 
to  the  present  age,  when  we  buy  all  our  clothing,  our  lights,  and  are  beginning  to 
buy  our  fuel !  Once  we  could  live  without  carpets;  now  it  is  a  hardship  if  the 
kitchen  is  not  carpeted.  Once  the  farmer  ate  his  own  meats  ;  now  the  butcher 
serves  him  twice  a  week,  and  often  daily.  Once  he  only  heard  music  in  church  ; 
now  his  daughter  has  a  melodeon,  a  parlor  organ  or  a  piano,  and  sings  the  airs  of 
the  opera  every  day.  The  young  folks  are  fond  of  society,  and  cultivate  it.  The 
whole  style  of  living  is  greatly  changed  and  elevated-  All  these  things  cost  money, 
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and  the  farm  has  to  pay  for  them,  and  when  the  bills  are  met,  the  balance  is  often 
upon  the  wrong  side.  The  farm  produces  as  well,  or  better  than  ever,  but  it 
has  a  bigger  load  than  it  can  carry.  There  is  consequent  discouragement  and 
emigration. 

Thin  Seeding  of  "Wheat. 

The  following  from  the  Mark  Lane  Express  gives  the  favorable  side  of  the  ques- 
tion of  the  "  thin  seeding  "  of  wheat.  There  is  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides ; 
this  is  one  side  : 

The  first  instance  we  shall  adduce  as  to  thin  seeding  is  that  of  Jethro  Tull,  who, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  occupied  a  farm,  or  farms,  of  two  hundred 
acres  of  his  own,  which  he  cultivated  on  perfectly  novel  principles,  the  first  and 
foremost  of  which  was,  "  that  thorough  tillage  is  competent,  with  or  without 
manure,  to  secure  the  profitable  growth  of  any  given  species  of  cultivated  plant 
year  after  year  in  succession."  This  theory  he  carried  into  practice  for  upward  of 
thirty  years  with  so  much  success,  that,  instead  of  impoverishing  the  soil,  he  let  off 
a  part  of  it  at  one-third  more  rent  than  had  previously  been  given  for  it.  He 
introduced  the  practice,  more  recently  adopted  by  the  late  Mr.  Smith,  of  Lois 
Weedou,  of  sowing  half  the  land  in  portions  of  three  feet,  embracing  three  rows, 
having  unsown  intervals  of  the  same  breadth  between  them,  and  he  found  that  he 
could  grow  heavier  crops  on  half  the  laud  than  his  neighbors  did  on  the  whole. 
Mr.  Smith,  too,  practiced  this  plan  for  nearly  twenty  years,  and  produced  on  half 
the  land,  from  thirty-five  to  forty  bushels  of  wheat  per  half  acre.  The  amount  of 
seed  sown  was  from  one  to  two  pecks  per  acre,  no  more  being  ever  aj^plied.  Mr. 
Hallett,  of  Brighton,  offers  another  example  of  this  seeding.  His  farm,  or  farms, 
consist  of  about  six  hundred  acres,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  consists  of 
"  down  "  land,  having  from  four  to  six  inches  of  soil  lying  on  a  chalk  subsoil.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  go  at  length  into  the  system  adopted  by  Mr.  Hallett,  whose  object 
is  to  produce  a  quantity  of  wheat  founded,  like  superior  cattle,  on  an  authentic 
pedigree  His  system  embraces  thin  seeding  as  a  first  principle.  Thus,  sown 
early,  one  hundred  acres  are  seeded  at  the  rate  of  one  bushel  to  six  acres,  while  the 
latest  sowing  is  one  bushel  per  acre.  Mr.  Hallett's  neighbors  seed  at  the  rate  of 
three  bushels  per  acre  ;  he  therefore  saves  in  seed  alone  from  one  hundred  and 
eighty  to  two  hundred  and  eighty  bushels.  As  a  sample  of  what  may  be  done  by 
this  system,  Mr.  Hallett  hired  a  large  field  belonging,  we  believe,  to  the  corporation 
of  Brighton.  It  was  such  a  barren  spot  as  to  be  considered  actually  inca])able  of 
growing  wheat.  We  saw  this  field  under  wheat  seeded  at  the  rate  of  one  peck  per 
acre,  the  product  of  which  was  a  crop  of  forty-eight  bushels  per  acre.  One  good 
effect  of  thin  seeding  is  the  entire  absence  of  "  under-corn  " — that  is,  weak  and 
short  plants  holding  inferior  ears  and  containing  thin  and  imperfect  grain  Heavy 
seeding  always  produces  this  defect,  which  detracts  from  both  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  return.  There  was  no  such  under-corn  in  Mr.  Hallett's  crop,  the 
ears  being  all  one  height,  and  as  level  on  the  top  as  a  table. 

Another  case  is  that  of  Mr.  Piper,  an  Essex  miller  and  farmer,  who,  for  twenty- 
five  consecutive  years,  grew  wheat  every  year  without  manure,  except  a  dressing 
of  soot,  and  without  ploughing  the  land,  using  only  a  hoe  to  scuffle  in  the  seed,  and 
planting  in  at  the  rate  of  one  and  a  quarter  pecks  per  acre.  It  was  said  that  the 
produce  exceeded  by  a  quarter  (eight  bushels)  per  acre  more  than  obtained  by  the 
neighboring  farmers,  and  in  one  season  reached  to  seven  (juarters  per  acre.  Like 
Mr.  Mechi,  Mr.  Piper  was  accustomed  to  .send  annually  a  printed  statement  of  the 
profit  and  loss  accruing  in  the  season.  Mr.  Miller,  the  curator  of  the  Botanical 
Gardens  at  Cambridge,  inserted  an  account  of  the  experiment  which   he  undertook 
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in  the  Philosophical  Trausactious  of  the  Royal  Society:  "  lo  the  luoiiLh  of  June, 
1866,  sowed  some  wheat,  aud  on  the  8th  of  August  one  plant  was  taken  up  and 
separated  into  eighteen  parts,  and  replanted  These  plants  were  again  taken  up 
and  divided,  in  the  months  of  September  and  October,  aud  planted  separately,  to 
stand  the  Winter,  and  this  division  produced  sixty-seven  plants.  These  were  again 
taken  up  in  March  and  April,  and  produced  five  hundred  plants.  The  number  of 
ears  thus  formed  from  one  grain  of  wheat  was  21,100,  which  gave  three  pecks  and 
three-quarters  of  corn,  estimated  at  576,840  grains.  The  land  was  of  medium 
quality,  and  no  manure  applied." 

An  acre  of  land  contains  43,560  square  feet;  three  bushels  of  wheat  contain,  at 
the  rate  of  Mr.  Miller's  wheat,  1,832,554  grains,  which,  divided  by  43,560,  the 
number  of  square  feet  in  the  acre,  gives  forty-two  grains  of  seed  to  the  square  foot. 
Is  it  surprising  that  frequent  failures  of  the  crop  should  occur  with  such  crowding 
of  plants  which,  like  human  beings,  can  (mly  be  healthy  and  strong  with  plenty  of 
room  to  develop  their  productive  faculties  ? 


[For  the  Rural  Carolinian.] 

Household    Economy,    Culinary    and    Heating    Fixtures, 

Ventilation,  Etc. 


It  is  only  since  the  war  that  Southern  people  have  become  aware  of  the  impor- 
tance and  necessity  of  practising  economy  in  household  matters.  When  servants 
were  plentiful  and  dutiful,  it  was  little  trouble,  comparatively,  to  the  housekeeper — 
an  extravagant  mode  of  living.  What  mattered  it,  if  a  cord  of  wood  per  day 
were  consumed  in  the  wide-mouthed  fire-places,  when  John  and  his  team  were 
ready  to  haul  it,  and  Sam  had  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  cut  it  up  and  pile  it  on  ? 
As  to  the  wood  itself,  it^was  of  no  consequence. 

But  those  days  have  past.  John  is  in  the  Legislature,  and  Sam  is  farming  to 
himself,  and  master  aud  mistress  must  make  out  without  them,  or  with  such  uncer- 
tain "  help  "  as  can  be  picked  up.  With  such,  at  hireling  prices,  can  the  old  cus- 
toms be  kept  up?  Not  so,  if  the  fiirm  is  to  pay  expenses.  In  this  matter,  if 
nowhere  else.  Southern  people  must  become  "  Yankees,"  and  the  sooner  the  situa- 
tion is  accepted  the  better. 

How  to  bring  the  important  result  about  is  the  object  of  the  present  article. 

Beginning  at  the  kitchen,  whence  comes  so  much  pleasure  when  well  arranged 
aud  managed,  and  so  much  vexation  when  it  is  not.  we  will  briefly  give  such  direc- 
tions as  will  meet  the  wants  of  our  Southern  people.  The  wide  fire  places  must 
be  closed  up — best  with  sheet  iron,  if  convenient,  but  seasoned  sap  boards  will  do, 
if  a  large  hole  is  made  for  a  safe  plate,  through  which  the  pipe  must  go.  Better 
than  either,  is  to  brick  up  the  opening,  and  have  a  pipe  hole  made  at  the  right 
point.  Next  comes  the  selection  of  the  stove,  a  matter  requiring  judgment  and 
taste.  True  economy  will  dictate  the  purchase  of  the  strongest  and  most  durable, 
other  things  being  equal,  the  means  to  buy  will  allow.  By  all  means  avoid  the 
cheap  wares  made  to  sell,  lest  the  buyer  should  be  sold  himself.  Some  of  the  stoves 
sold  since  the  war  have  caused  many  to  break  the  first  commandment. 

To  provide  the  means  for  the  supply  of  hot  water,  a  stove  will  be  needed, 
arranged  with  a  hot  water  reservoir. 
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This  combiuation  not  only  gives  the  ordinary  conveniences,  but  will  keep  a 
supply  of  hot  water  ready  to  hand,  and  afford  a  place  for  keeping  food  warmed,  or 
warming  cold  food,  rising  bread,  drying  fruit,  etc.,  without  the  expenditure  of  any 
additional  fuel.  It  is  provided  with  a  tin  kitchen,  or  roaster,  which  can  be  put  on 
the  hearth  immediately  in  front  of  the  fire,  in  which  poultry,  and  meat  of  any 
kind  can  be  roasted  likewise,  with  no  additional  fuel.  In  the  upper  part  of  the 
oven  hooks  are  suspended  for  hanging  small  fowls  and  birds,  for  broiling  them. 
The  ashes  fall  into  a  drawer,  from  which  they  can  be  emptied  into  a  hod  for 
removal.  These  arrangements  make  it  very  complete,  but,  of  course,  increase  the 
cost.  A  square  top  stove  of  this  kind  is  also  made,  without  reservoir  and  hot 
closet. 

There  is  another  style  of  reservoir  and  hot  closet,  which  is  very  popular  at  the 
North,  the  patents  on  which  have  given  rise  to  almost  endless  litigation.  They 
are  very  neat  and  convenient,  but  have  not  as  yet  met  large  sales  in  the 
South.  Water  can  be  treated  to  a  higher  temperature  in  this  than  •  in  the  other, 
but  has  to  be  dipped  out  instead  of  being  drawn  out  by  a  bibb.  These  stoves  are 
not  yet  for  sale  generally,  but  soon  will  be. 

HEATING  STOVES,  FIRE-PLACES,  ETC. 

The  heating  and  ventilation  of  buildings  in  cities  have  given  architects  more 
trouble  than  any  other  points  in  building.  Ventilating  buildings  in  the  country  is 
not  often  so  defective,  because  houses  are  not  so  close  generally,  but  free  ventila- 
tion makes  heating  the  more  difficult.  There  is  a  great  prejudice  against  stoves 
in  the  South,  which  is,  however,  wearing  off,  and  will  subside  entirely  after  e.xperi- 
ence  has  proven  how  much  more  economical  they  are.  For  bed-chambers,  and 
rooms  kept  closed,  they  are  not  so  good  as  open  fire-places,  unless  open  stoves  are 
used.  The  arrangement  we  will  suggest  will  be  found  to  promote  economy  aud 
health. 

A  good-sized  stove  placed  in  the  basement,  or  lower  hall,  will  temper  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  whole  house  and  promote  health.  The  air  of  the  halls  being  warmed, 
the  unpleasant  chill  of  the  draft,  rushing  into  the  room  when  the  door  is  opened, 
will  be  corrected. 

The  housekeeper  should  always  provide  wood  before  the  cold  weather  comes. 
By  allowing  so  much  to  each  stove,  heating  aud  cooking,  and  putting  it  away  in  a 
convenient  place,  much  worry  and  discomfort  will  be  avoided,  and  the  storms  of 
winter  be   defied  with  impunity.     If  possible,  always  provide  dry  wood  for  stoves. 

For  dining  rooms,  what  is  called  technically  the  "  Parlor  Cook,"  will  be  found 
desirable.  In  addition  to  heating  the  room,  this  stove  has  au  oven,  which  will 
cook  a  small  meal,  and  holes  for  boiling  water,  and  making  coffee  and  tea. 

Where  persons  will  have  open  fire-places,  and  there  are  many  such,  we  propose 
a  plan  now  very  popular  in  England,  called  the  "Galtou"  plan. 

The  back  for  this  fire-place  is  made  of  iron  and  is  so  set  in  the  brick  as  to  leave 
a  chamber  in  the  rear.  It  can  be  made  wider,  or  narrower,  to  suit  different  sized 
fire-places.  It  has  inclination  forward  to  throw  the  heat  into  the  room,  and  is 
made  deeply  corrugated  to  increase  the  radiating  surface  as  much  as  possible.    The 
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chamber  in  the  rear  of  this  is  made  about  three  or  four  inches  deep,  and  as  wide 
as  the  back.  Cold,  or  fresh  air,  is  let  into  the  bottom  of  this  chamber  by  an  open- 
ing below,  or  through  the  back  of  the  chimney,  or  some  other  convenient  way. 
As  it  comes  in,  it  is  heated  by  the  iron  plate  next  to  the  fire,  and  the  fresh  air 
thus  heated  is  conducted  by  a  pipe  out  into  the  same  room,  at  tlie  side  of  the 
chimney,  or  above  the  mantel,  or  is  carried  by  a  pipe  up  the  smoke  flue,  and  let 
out  into  the  room  above. 

Thus  one  fire-place  will  heat  two  rooms  with  the  usual  fuel. 

ECONOMY. 


[For  the  Rural  Carolinian.] 

"The  Cotton  Crop— Its  Present  and  Future,"  Etc. 


Mr.  Emtor:  The  October  number  of  the  Rural  is  at  hand,  and  we  have 
enjoyed  the  bill  of  fare  exceedingly,  notwithstanding  our  retirement  from  the  corps. 
"Will  you  allow  us  space  for  a  few  comments  ?  "  The  Cotton  Crop — Its  Present 
and  Future,"  etc  We  were  under  the  impression  that  you  had  exhausted  the 
argument  upon  that  subject.  It  is  perfect  nonsense  to  talk  of  xmion  among  cotton 
planters.  It  is  high  time  to  drop  that  question.  Until  you  can  get  a  majority — a 
large  majority — of  the  Agricultural  population  to  patronize  Agricultural  papers, 
there  is  no  hope  of  reform.  Cyphering  will  do  no  good — no  array  of  figures  will 
make  an  impression  upon  people  who  will  not  read ;  and  people  who  will  not  read 
are  not  apt  to  do  much  thinking,  or  make  much  progress. 

\Ve  had  an  interesting  conversation  with  an  intelligent  English  cotton  buyer,  a 
few  days  since,  one  who  had  several  times  made  the  circuit  of  the  cotton  States. 
He  said  that,  from  personal  observation,  he  had  been  driven  to  the  conclusion  that 
prosperity  would  never  come  back  to  the  South,  until  cotton  got  down  so  low  that 
a  planter  could  not  afford  to  give  liens,  and  ask  for  credit  to  grow  it ;  then  he 
would  be  forced  to  grow  his  provisions,  and  independence  would  follow  as  a  neces- 
sary conseqi:ence. 

In  his  travels  often  through  fertile  sections,  and  among  forests  where  the  grass 
grows  spontaneously,  he  asked,  "  Where  are  your  sheep  ?  I  see  fine  sheep  walks  here 
but  no  sheep?"  "  Well,  the  dogs  worry  them,  and  the  darkies  eat  them,"  would  be 
the  reply.  Often  he  could  not  get  milk  for  his  coffee,  or  butter  for  his  bread,  and 
would  ask,  "Where  are  your  cows?"  Oh,  they  did  not  raise  cattle — too  much 
trouble  to  take  care  of  them  in  winter — could  find  more  money  in  cotton.  Did 
this  foreigner  shoot  very  wide  of  the  mark? 

As  to  the  cotton  factories  moving  nearer  the  fields,  that  must  follow  ;  but  that 
day  will  never  come,  until  the  carpet-bag  and  scalawag  governments  are  demol- 
ished. 

"  Sowing  Wheat." — You  are  right — better  sow  enough  for  your  own  consumption, 
even  if  it  cost  you  a  little  more  than  you  could  buy  it  for.  You  will  know  that 
you  are  not  eating  "terra  alba"  and  enjoy  the  "glorious  privilege  of  being  inde- 
pendent." 
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"  Oats  in  Georgia" — Glad  to  see  the  Georgians  are  taking  the  oat  fever,  but  you 
•will  be  surprised  to  know  that  no  oats  are  grown  in  some  of  the  best  oat  lands  of 
Upper  Georgia,  and  the  farmers  had  never  heard  of  rust-proof  oats — would'nt 
believe  a  word  of  it.  In  September,  were  feeding  their  horses  and  hogs  on  green 
corn,  cut  from  the  field,  because  they  could  not  grow  oats. 

^^ Fence  or  no  Fence" — is  one  of  those  very  debatable  questions  wherein  the 
majority  will  be  "  on  the  fence."  Sambo  and  the  Radical  Government,  however, 
will  soon  settle  the  question. 

'■''Irrigation" — The  importance  of  irrigation  has  never  been  even  seriously  dis- 
cussed in  the  South.  The  cheapness  of  laud  has  been,  perhaps,  the  chief  reason. 
We  have  been  long  under  the  impression  that  it  would  be  good  economy  to  utilize 
every  drop  of  water  which  runs  out  of  the  barnyards,  house  lots,  hollows,  small 
branches,  and  field  ditches,  by  throwing  them  upon  barren  spots  about  the  farm. 
Many  a  fertile  acre  by  this  means  might  be  made  out  of  the  waste  of  the  farm,  a 
big  leak  stopped,  and  a  forcible  example  set  for  the  passer  by. 

"■  Bust  in  Cotton." — 

"  When  doctors  disagree, 
Disciples  then  are  free," 

is  aa  old  maxim.  We  have  heard  so  many  unsatisfactory  reasons  assigned  for  rust 
that  we  are  somewhat  skeptical  on  the  subject.  We  have  seen  it  on  all  sorts  of 
soils,  in  all  sorts  of  seasons,  and  over  all  sorts  of  manure  and  cultivation,  but  if 
"  A  Farmer  "  thinks  it  "  unwise  economy  to  throw  away  caustic  fertilizei's  on  poor 
lands,"  what  will  become  of  those  poor  fellows  who  have  no  other  sort,  and  are 
too  poor  to  buy  better? 

"  White  Labor  at  the  South." — "  Let  'em  come ;"  every  one  who  comes  South  with 
a  view  of  making  an  honest  living  by  "  the  sweat  of  his  face  "  will  be  welcome, 
"  without  distinction  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition,"  but  we  want  no  more 
carpet-baggers,  that  must  be  distinctly  understood,  uuless  their  bags  are  filled  with 
tools,  industrial  implements,  or  greenbacks.  We  want  no  more  of  your  oily  Quirks, 
Gammons,  and  Snaps.  The  cotton  belt  is  the  garden  spot  of  the  earth — give  us 
honest  government,  labor  and  capital  will  follow,  and  the  problem  will  soon  be 
Q.  E.  D. 

"An  Experiment." — First  cutting  of  clover  fed  seven  horses  and  four  cows  for 
one  month  ;  second  cutting  fed  cows,  and  yielded  four  large  loads  well  cured  clover 
hay,  and  then  afforded  excellent  pasturage  for  calves  until  frost.  Yes,  it  is  just 
such  experiments  as  this  that  lead  people  astray,  and  kill  land  and  clover.  A 
clover  lot  is  such  a  luxuriant  thing — everything  is  put  upon  it,  and  everything 
taken  off  it  until  the  end. 

"  Bice." — Rice  culture,  like  the  "  star  of  empire,  westward  makes  its  way." 
Between  Combahee,  Chamberlain  &  Co.,  it  will  soou  go  up  in  South  Carolina. 
The  rice  planter  here  is  betweeu  two  fires. 

"  A  New  Forage  Plant." — What  next  ?  Can  it  beat  Leapedizo  ?  Water  pepper, 
or  smart  weed,  is  a  capital  forage  plant.  Try  it,  anything  is  better  than  none, 
one  can't  have  too  much  "  roughness." 
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"  Falling  to  Pieces." — Glad  to  hear  so  dislinguished  a  "  Patron"  deny  the  charge 
of  the  Order  "  falling  to  pieces."  There  is  no  organization  by  which  so  much 
wholesome  reform  could  be  accomplished,  but  the  material  is  very  unmanageable. 

"  The  Effect  of  Forest  Growth  on  Af/ricultare  and  Horticulture." — An  interesting 
discussion,  ending,  as  all  such  do,  where  observation  has  not  been  practically 
applied.  People  form  conclusions  often  upon  uncertain  premises — often  upon  the 
say  so  of  some  wise  old  fogy.  A  whole  theory  which  has  been  accepted  as  demon- 
strated for  years,  is  often  blown  up  by  the  bold  declaration  of  some  scientific  (so 
called)  smatterer.  All  old  notions  now-adays,  it  seems,  must  be  given  up  to  the 
new  lights  of  progress — so  the  old  idea  that  forests  are  condensers  of  moisture, 
and  protection  against  the  drying  up  of  water  courses  must  be  given  up,  and 
"  stick  a  tree  here,  Jock,  it  will,  aye,  be  growing  when  ye' re  asleep,"  won't  pay. 

"  Hints  for  the  Month." — Capital — to  any  beginner  worth  the  annual  subscrip- 
tion. In  fact,  it  will  pay  for  the  oldest  farmers  to  refresh  their  memories  now  and 
then.  We  forget  many  good  things ;  they  slip  out  of  our  memory.  All  of  us  now 
and  then  need  touching  up,  and  although  "  a  hint  may  be  as  good  as  a  knock  down 
to  a  blind  horse,"  there  is  something  in  it.  Many  a  leak  on  the  farm  maybe  stopped 
by  a  suggestion.  Your  advice  for  every  farmer  to  get  his  cotton  out  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  sell  as  near  at  home  as  possible,  is  well  timed.  Somebody  else  then 
foots  the  loss  of  sampling,  patching,  stealing,  freight,  insurance,  storage,  commis- 
sions, and  et  ceteras,  which  accumulate  by  the  way,  and  the  money  so  much  sooner 
goes  to  stop  interest,  and  remove  that  incubus  to  Southern  prosperity — debt. 

That  eleventh  ear  hint  is  worth  your  subscription,  and  won't  hurt  the  horse  a 
bit.  We  never  could  keep  from  stealing  another  ear  or  so  to  make  up  for  a 
nubbin,  when  the  horse  was  a  favorite.  Have  your  corn-crib  door  very  incon- 
venient of  access,  and  all  cracks  well  stopped,  save  the  cat  holes. 

"  To  our  Readers." — It  is  in  the  highest  degree  disreputable  that  an  appeal 
should  be  necessary  in  a  State  purely  Agricultural,  for  the  support  of  the  only 
Agricultural  journal  in  its  borders.  But  the  bottom  rail  has  been  on  top  for  some 
time — we  must  hope  for  better  days. 

Summerville,  October,  1876. 


[For  the  Rural  Carolinian.] 

Irish  Potatoes. 


Mr.  Editor:  This  Centennial  year,  with  the  reduced  rates  of  travel  afforded 
by  the  trunk  railroads  of  the  country,  has  allowed  a  mingling  of  the  Northern  and 
Southern  people  perhaps  never  before  known,  and  as  a  result  much  has  been 
learned  by  the  representatives  of  both  sections  of  each  other.  I  was  amongst 
those  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  go  North,  and  I  mingled  a  good  deal  with  the 
people  there,  and  particularly  with  the  farmers.  And  nothing  impressed  me  more 
than  the  fact  that,  universally,  the  Irish  potato  was  met  with  three  times  a  day  as 
an  article  of  diet.  Fried  for  breakfast,  boiled,  perhaps  mashed,  for  dinner,  and 
baked  for  supper,  the  potato  is  the  farmer's  bread  all  over  the  North.  It  is  cheaper 
than  bread. 
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The  crop  is  ploughed  and  hoed.aud  as  carefully  cultivated  as  is  our  cotton  crop. 
And  the  most  successful  farmers  assert  that  the  more  frequently  and  the  deeper  the 
plant  is  ploughed,  the  more  sure  is  the  abundant  crop.  Such  a  thing  as  mulching 
the  crop,  as  we  frequently  see  with  us,  I  never  met ;  perhaps  because  the  crops 
covered  too  much  space.  It  would  have  taken  more  straw  than  there  could  have 
been  gathered  on  many  of  the  farms  to  have  covered  deeply  oue-half  the  potato 
crop.  With  the  Northerner  this  is  really  a  field  crop,  as  much  so  as  is  our  cotton 
or  corn. 

The  potato,  they  say,  should  never  be  planted  shallow  enough  to  feel  the  heat  of 
the  sun  during  its  growth,  because,  unless  the  soil  is  cool,  as  well  as  damp,  the  crop 
will  not  be  prolific.  Hence  they  recommend  that  the  seed  be  planted  six  inches 
deep,  and  kept  at  that  depth  during  the  cultivation  of  the  crop.  The  Early  Rose, 
which  is  a  potato  that  seems  to  succeed  so  well  at  the  South,  they  recommend 
especially  to  be  planted  deeply,  because  it  is  inclined  to  "  bunch,"  and  grow  in 
clusters  close  together,  and  if  one  is  exposed  to  the  sun  the  entire  yield  will  be 
injured. 

It  is  quite  common,  too,  to  hear  those  Northern  farmers  say  that  a  Northern 
hillside,  or  exposure,  will  grow  better  potatoes  than  a  Southern,  simply  because  it 
is  a  tuber  that  does  not  like  the  sun.  This  fact  should  teach  us  a  lesson,  for  in 
this  undulating  country  of  ours  we  can  always  have  a  potato  bed  pointing  to  almost 
any  point  of  the  compass. 

Although  this  is  a  crop  so  universal,  and  upon  which  so  many  depend  for  a 
living,  it  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that,  for  nearly  twenty  years  past,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  crop  has  been  destroyed  by  "  blight,"  or  "  rot."  And  yet,  with  the 
tenacity  of  a  cotton  planter,  they  hold  on  to  the  potato  crop,  and  will  plant  it  as  a 
crop  for  market,  to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else.  The  past  season,  however, 
the  farmers  have  been  more  than  ever  discouraged,  because  where  these  crops 
escaped  the  blight  they  have  been  eaten  up  by  the  Colorado  bug,  or  beetle.  I  fre- 
quently heard  farmers  say  they  would  not  make  pecks  where  they  expected  to  make 
bushels  of  potatoes,  and  what  they  had  made  were  of  an  inferior  quality.  Conse- 
quently they  will  diminish  their  planted  area  in  future,  and  grow  only  what  is 
needed  for  family  consumption. 

Farmers  in  New  England  say  they  can  grow  a  bushel  of  corn  cheaper  than  they 
can  one  of  potatoes,  and  the  corn  is  worth  twice  as  much  as  potatoes.  In  the 
Middle  States  I  heard  farmers  say  it  costs  them  forty  cents  to  grow  a  bushel  of 
potatoes,  and  only  fifty  to  grow  a  bushel  of  corn.  Western  farmers  at  the  Cen- 
tennial asserted  they  could  grow  potatoes  at  fifteen  cents  per  bushel,  which  is  about 
the  cost  of  growing  a  bushel  of  corn.  But  then  the  freight  to  market  made  the 
Western  potato  cost  in  the  Eastern  market  as  much  as  the  Eastern  potato. 

I  have  hurriedly  thrown  together  these  few  ideas,  Mr.  Editor,  for  the  benefit  of 
our  farmers  near  our  shipping  points,  that  they  may  take  advantage  of  the  de- 
creased Northern  crop  to  increase  the  Southern  grown  crop  of  Irish  j)otatoe.s,  and 
the  next  season  prepare  to  supply  the  Northern  market,  both  early  aiul  late. 

Charleston,  Noveinber  4-  A  FAKMEU. 
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[For  the  Rural  Carolinian.] 

Potomac  Fruit  Growers  Association. 


At  the  September  meeting  of  this  veuenible  Association  the  sample  tables  were 
well  supplied  with  peaches,  grapes,  quinces,  and  soft-shelled  almonds. 

To  add  to  the  interest  of  the  meeting,  Mr.  Jno  Saul  read  an  interesting  paper  on 

PEAR   CULTURE. 

Premising  that  he  had  witnessed  the  growing  of  the  pear  in  some  of  the  most 
favored  climes  of  Europe  and  America,  and  as  a  Horticulturist  for  more  than 
twenty-five  years  in  this  District,  he  spoke  advisedly,  when  he  said,  I  have  never 
seen  trees  which  approached  in  symmetry  and  beauty,  and  in  the  production  of  so 
large,  fair  and  finely  formed  fruit,  so  richly  colored  and  delicious,  as  I  have  seen 
grown  in  this  city,  and  I  may  add,  our  fiivored  "  Potomac  region"  is  unsurpassed, 
perhaps  unequalled,  on  the  globe,  for  the  culture  of  this  valuable  fruit. 

As  to  cultivation.  The  whole  business  is  so  simple  that  persons  of  ordinary  in- 
telligence can  scarcely  fail  of  success.  This  tree  prefers  a  firm  loam  on  a  cool  clay, 
but  dry  subsoil.  I  have  in  my  nursery  a  piece  of  very  tenacious  clay  land,  so  bind- 
ing that  if  handled  in  a  wet  or  unfavorable  time,  will  pack  as  hard  as  a  brick. 
On  this,  without  the  aid  of  manures,  I  am  raising  trees  which,  for  vigor  and  beauty, 
cannot  be  surpassed.     Very  sandy  soils  are  not  adapted  to  the  pear. 

If  I  was  growing  fruit  for  market  I  would  plant  both  standard  and  dwarf  trees, 
the  latter,  however,  in  less  quantities  than  the  former.  Some  varieties,  it  is  well 
known,  succeed  admirably  on  the  quince.  They  come  into  bearing  earlier  than  the 
standards,  and  if  properly  treated  will  last  many  years.  My  dwarfs,  planted  twenty 
years  since,  look  as  though  they  would  last  yet  for  several  decades. 

Having  selected  a  suitable  piece  of  ground  (with  a  north  or  northeast  exposure, 
Prof.  B  ainard,)  plough  it  deeply  and  subsoil.  If  the  land  is  in  good  order,  give 
little  or  no  fertilizers  at  the  time  of  planting;  doing  this  afterwards,  as  the  trees 
seem  to  require  it,  and  then  give  a  top  dressing  of  well  rotted  manure,  or  if  this  is 
not  practicable,  of  crushed  bones. 

Set  the  standards  eighteen  to  twenty  feet  apart,  dwarfs  from  tea  to  twelve,  when 
two  years  old.  When  planting,  shorten  all  the  branches  back,  and  for  two  or  three 
years  shorten  back  moderately,  so  as  to  regulate  the  head  of  your  trees,  but  as  soon 
as  the  heads  are  finely  formed  I  prune  no  more. 

I  let  ray  trees  branch  near  the  ground  and  thus  shield  the  stems  from  the  rays  of 
the  hot  sun,  which  otherwise  would  burn  the  trunks  on  the  south  side.  Cultivate 
and  keep  the  earth  round  the  trees  well  worked,  until  they  are  fairly  in  bearing, 
then  seed  down  the  grass.  This  should  be  close  cut  (and  not  be  removed,  Re- 
porter) and  as  the  trees  require,  give  a  good  top  dressing.  When  the  grass  roots 
get  matted  I  cause  them  to  be  spaded  under,  (as  far  out  as  the  roots  of  the  trees 
extend.  Rep)  which  forms  one  of  the  best  fertilizers. 

As  a  fruit  grower  for  market  I  would  plant  the  following  twelve  reliable  varie- 
ties of  dwarf  trees,  which  ripen  in  the  order  named :  1.  Hosenichenck  ;  2.  Kert- 
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laud;  3.  Beu  r  re  Hardy  ;  4.  B.  Superfine;  5.  Duchess  d' Aogoulerae ;  6.  Louise 
Bonne  de  Jersey ;  7.  St.  Michael  Archauge ;  8.  Doyenne  du  Cornice ;  9.  D. 
Boussock  ;  10.  Havill ;  11.  B.  deHujon;  12.  Vicar  of  Winkpel!. 

For  standards  — Clapp's  Favorite,  Bartlett,  Souvenir  du  Congress,  7,  (above)  ; 
9,  10,  Foudante  de  Malines,  Shilbou.  11.  B.  Clairgean,  Lawrence  and  Winter 
Nellis. 

Professor  Brainard,  Chairman  of  Scientific  Committee,  read  a  paper  ou 

Pear  Blight. 

After  an  extended  discussion  of  plant-growth,  he  said  the  green  and  tender 
portions  of  the  tree  are  made  up  of  cells,  whose  membranous  walls  are  very  thin 
and  delicate,  consequently,  when  the  sap,  with  which  these  walls  are  always  filled, 
is  subjected  to  sudden  expansion  from  either  high  or  low  temperature,  the  cell 
walls  are  ruptured,  and  the  sap  escapes.  A  putrefactive  condition  follows,  giving 
rise  to  fungous  growth,  if  other  conditions  are  favorable. 

Two  causes  produce  this  rupture  of  the  newly  formed  cells,  and  their  action  is 
very  sudden  and  certain.     These  are  extremes  of  heat  and  cold. 

In  the  Spring  of  1875,  in  Ohio,  and  along  the  lake  shore  fruit  region,  after  the 
trees  had  put  forth  their  leaves,  a  sudden  fall  of  temperature  from  Summer  heat  to 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  degrees  below  freezing,  killed  outright  nearly  every  pear  tree 
in  that  extensive  fruit  region.  I  examined  many  of  these  trees  soon  after,  and 
found  the  external  appearance  exactly  similar  to  what  is  called  fire  blight. 

In  order  to  test  the  influence  of  heat  in  producing  blight,  I  have  subjected  a 
vigorous  and  healthy  branch  of  a  pear  tree  to  an  artificial  heat  of  108°  Fah.  for 
twenty  minutes.  The  effect  upon  the  leaves  and  soft  wood  is  vastly  like  the 
natural  blight. 

The  normal  heat  for  the  fruit-producing  season  ranges  from  sixty-five  to  eighty- 
five  degrees,  the  mean  of  which  is  seventy  degrees.  A  temperature  of  ninety  five 
degrees  is  dangerous,  and  one  hundred  and  higher  is  disastrous. 

From  careful  observation  and  inquiry  I  have  found  that  trees  upon  a  southern 
exposure  are  much  more  liable  to  blight  than  those  on  a  northern  exposure. 

The  Professor  then  mentioned  several  instances  sustaining  his  position.  A  gentle- 
man had  a  pear  orchard  near  the  city,  upon  a  northern  exposure,  and  which  has 
not  been  affected  by  the  blight.  In  the  vicinity,  trees  on  a  southern  slope  had 
been  destroyed  by  the  blight.  Another  planted  his  trees  on  a  southern  exposure, 
which  were  troubled  with  blight.  These  he  removed  to  a  northern  exposure,  and 
they  soon  became  healthy  and  fruitful,  and  no  blight  has  since  affected  them. 

Keep  your  trees  low-headed,  and  plant  them  with  a  north  or  northeast  exposure, 
and  you  will  take  the  most  important  measures  to  prevent  pear  blight. 

Wasliinglon,  D.  C,  1871.  G.  F.  NEEDHAM. 
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It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  complaints  that  certain  tender  plants  were  killed  by 
the  severe  weather,  and  that  our  fruit  trees  were  injured  by  cold.  Of  course,  plants 
peculiar  to  tropical  regions  cannot  be,  or  should  not  be,  expected  to  withstand  the 
changeable  and  precarious  climate  of  the  temperate  zone.  But  there  are  many 
trees  and  shrubs  peculiar  to  this  latitude  that  frequently  die  during  the  Winter, 
and  the  sole  cause  of  death  then  is  "  the  cold."  A  far  greater  number,  in  our 
judgment,  are  killed  by  the  baking  heat  of  our  Summer's  sun.  We  incline  to  the 
opinion  that  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees  should  be  encouraged  to  branch  as  near  the 
ground  as  possible  to  protect  the  trunk  from  the  sun,  and  that  they  should  be 
mulched  in  Winter  to  prevent  destruction  from  cold,  or  dry  freezing  winds. 

On  this  latter  point  the  Neiv   York  Tribune  reads  us  the  following  useful  lesson  : 

The  theory  of  "  Winter-killing"  of  vegetation  is  imperfectly  understood,  and 
even  among  those  who  have  paid  more  or  less  attention  to  the  science  of  the  subject 
there  seems  to  be  diversity  of  opinion.  A  close  observance  of  facts  bearing  on  the 
matter  will  convey  many  a  useful  hint  in  regard  to  protection,  not  necessarily 
from  extreme  cold,  but  from  the  combined  influence  of  a  low  temperature  and 
excessive  dryness  both  in  the  air  and  soil.  We  may  lay  it  down  as  a  reasonable 
hypothesis  that  more  trees  and  plants  are  fatally  injured  during  the  Winter  by  a 
severe  drought  than  by  extreme  cold,  and  this  we  are  aware  is  the  especial  point 
upon  which  the  doctors  differ.  Many  of  our  readers  have  unpleasant  recollection 
of  that  fatal  Winter,  a  few  years  since,  when  all  kinds  of  vegetation  suffered  so 
severely,  without  regard  to  previous  record  of  hardiness;  when  such  iron-clad  trees 
as  the  Norway  spruce,  Scotch  pine,  and  American  arbor  vitte,  were  either  killed 
outright,  or  irreparably  damaged.  The  mercury  did  not  mark  a  low  average,  nor 
did  it  fall  in  most  localities  to  an  unusually  low  degree,  and  yet  the  damage  caused 
by  the  combined  action  of  the  elements  was  more  severe  on  vegetation  than  that  of 
any  Winter  on  record. 

The  facts  of  the  case  were  these  :  Little  or  no  rain  fell  for  several  weeks,  the 
ground  was  dry  and  dusty  all  Winter  long,  there  was  no  snow  to  act  as  a  mulch, 
and  then  when  the  "  cold  snaps  "  did  appear  the  moisture  contained  in  the  plants 
was  evaporated  and  the  tissues  injured  beyond  redemption.  In  but  few  instances 
did  the  plants  show  at  once  how  badly  they  were  affected,  but  as  the  mild  days  of 
early  Spring  exerted  an  influence  upon  vegetation,  stimulating  the  growth,  then  on 
every  hand  appeared  the  conspicuous  evidences  of  the^  destructive  Winter.  The 
cone-bearing  evergreens  first  told  the  tale  of  disaster  by  a  gradual  change  from  the 
usual  tint  of  green  to  a  brownish  tinge.  The  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  that  had 
fallen  under  the  ban  quickly  began  to  shrivel,  the  bark  in  many  instances  standing 
in  ridges  along  the  younger  shoots,  and  the  herbaceous  perennials  had  the  appear- 
ance of  being  dried  up  entirely.  Such  was  the  fearful  record,  and  to  guard  against 
the  possibility  of  even  a  comparatively  similar  Winter  we  should  use  such  precau- 
tions as  suggest  themselves  to  every  careful  orchardist  and  gardener. 

What  strikes  us  as  of  paramount  importance,  is  to  retain  the  moisture  in  the 
soil  and  to  guard  against  the  strong  drying  winds.  There  is  no  mystery  in  the 
case,  and  nothing  bu^  what  may  be  partially  guarded  against  by  adopting  the 
simplest  plans  known  to  horticulturists.  A  thorough  mulching  over  the  surface?  of 
the  soil,  and  any  slight  barrier  placed  around  the  plant  will,  in  most  cases,  prove 
highly  beneficial,  not  uufrequently  to  the  extent  of  saving  its  life.  It  is  time  to 
cease   talking  about  certain  species  as  not  hardy  because  they  have  suffered  from 
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the  Winter,  as  the  situations  and  surroundings  cast  an  influence  for  good  or  evil 
u[)on  particular  plants  whose  constitutions  are  adapted  to  our  climate  when  a  tew 
precautions  are  taken  to  preserve  them.  There  are  many  species,  however,  that 
will  not  survive,  no  matter  where  set  or  how  much  care  is  exercised  in  their  behalf, 
and  these  constitute  the  class  which  enthusiasts  are  endeavoring  to  "  acclimate." 
It  would  be  as  well,  perhaps,  if  we  had  no  such  word  in  our  vocabulary,  so  far  as 
arboriculture  is  concerned,  for  a  tender  tree  or  plant  cannot  be  made  to  cliange  its 
nature  more  than  the  leopard  its  spots.  The  whole  question  will  naturally  resolve 
itself  into  this  shape:  those  who  dislike  trouble  will  plant  only  the  few  species 
■which  are  positively  known  to  be  hardy,  while  a  few  will  continue  to  test  those  of 
doubtful  character. 


Steam   Cultivation. 


It  is  impossible  to  predict  with  anything  like  certainty  that  the  use  of  steam  in 
the  heaviest  labors  of  the  farm  can  at  present  be  made  profitably  available.  Con- 
sidering the  many  disappointments  that  a  farmer  meets  in  making  experiments  and 
the  subtle  character  of  many  farm  operations  which  seem  to  forbid  the  application 
of  ordinary  analogies,  it  is  risky  to  make  predictions.  But  if  there  is  one  thing 
more  than  another  for  which  one  might  seem  safe  in  predicting  success,  it  is  steam 
cultivation  either  upon  farms  large  enough  to  employ  an  engine — say  of  three  hun- 
dred acres  and  over — or  by  a  few  neighboring  farmers  who  should  jointly  own  the 
machinery.  If  we  reason  from  analogy  we  might  say  why  should  not  steam-plough- 
ing, under  the  circumstances  mentioned,  be  found  profitable  here  as  well  as  in 
England  ?  Why  should  not  one  of  the  immense  Ccilifornia  or  Kansas  fiirms,  upon 
which  a  furrow  miles  in  length  may  be  made,  be  ploughed  more  cheaply  by  steam 
than  by  horses  ?  There,  at  least,  are  all  the  favorable  conditions  that  could  be  asked 
for  to  make  the  attempt  successful.  Again,  in  the  whole  history  of  steam  we  know 
of  no  case  in  which  its  employment  lias  been  unsuccessful.  From  the  most  delicate 
sewing-machine  to  the  manipulation  of  a  huge  printing  press,  with  all  the  compli- 
cated processes  of  the  feeding  of  the  paper,  the  inking  of  the  rollers,  the  cutting  into 
sheets  of  the  ponderous  rolls,  and  even  the  proper  folding,  ready  for  mailing,  of  the 
completed  papers,  steam  does  the  work  of  hands  that  needed  to  be  skilled  to  the 
highest  degree  Steam  can  make  pins,  count  them,  and  put  them  in  the  papers  in 
which  they  come  to  the  woman's  hand  ;  it  can  make  a  nail  of  any  size  or  the  small- 
est tack,  finishing  the  head  and  shaping  the  point,  feeding  itself  with  the  plates  of 
iron  needles  for  raw  material ;  and  all  with  greater  perfection  and  a  vastly  greater 
economy  than  the  most  skillful  mechanic  can  do.  In  short,  it  is  by  the  work  of 
steam  that  the  production  of  almost  everything  of  daily  use  has  been  enlarged  and 
cheapened  to  a  degree  that  can  only  be  realized  by  one  whose  memory  dates  back 
to  the  time  when  handwork  was  common  and  steam  machinery  only  in  it^  infancy, 
and  that  is  but  comparatively  a  few  years  ago.  Many  are  yet  living  who  were  of 
mature  age  when  it  was  declared  by  a  scientific  authority  that  a  steam  vessel  could 
never  possibly  cross  the  Atlantic.  And  we  now  hear  it  said  that  ploughing  can 
never  be  done  by  steam  in  America. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  the  agricultural  interest  that  we  are  still  compelled  to  work 
along  in  the  fashion  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  with  the  plough  behind  a  pair  of 
horses  or  oxen,  slowly  turning  our  acre  or  less  in  a  day,  while  every  other  industry 
has  been  quickened  to  an  amazing  extent  by  the  use  of  steam.  It  is  unfortunate, 
because  a  workman's  pay  and  profit  are  measured  not  by  the  time  he  works,  but  by 
the  quantity  of  eflective  labor  he  can  perfi)rm  in  a  given  time.  Compared  with  other 
industries,  agriculture  is  far  behind  the  times.  The  efiect  of  a  day's  work  upon  the 
farm  is  not  nearly  so  productive  or  valuable  as  a  day's  work  in  a  factory  or  work- 
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shop  To  some  extent  the  farmer  enjoys  some  of  the  benefits  of  tlie  use  of  ma- 
chinery. In  the  dairy,  in  harvesting,  threshing  and  moving  his  crops  to  market, 
he  is  greatly  helped  by  hibor-saving  machines  and  by  steam.  But  for  railroads 
and  steam  vessels  the  great  West  would  to-day  be  uninhabited  by  a  single  farmer. 
He  could  not  reach  a  market  for  his  crops,  cattle,  or  wool,  but  for  them.  But  as 
much  as  he  gains  by  them  he  loses  by  using  the  old  methods  in  cultivating  his  soil. 
There  is  no  doubt  of  this.  If  steam'  could  be  exchanged  for  the  horse,  the  cost  of 
the  now  heaviest  and  slowest  labor  of  the  farm  would  be  immensely  lessened.  If 
the  farmer,  with  one  pair  of  hands,  guiding  a  steam-engine,  could  break  up  twelve 
acres  a  day,  the  gain  is  clear.  He  could  not  only  cheapen  the  cost  of  the  work 
but  he  could  extend  his  labor  many  times,  and  it  is  in  this  possibility  of  enabling 
one  man  to  do  the  work  of  many  that  one  of  the  advantages  of  steam  consists. 
Other  advantages  that  appeal  directly  to  the  former  are,  that  by  using  steam  the 
work  can  be  hurried  at  the  right  moment  without  t:»xing  the  efforts  of  living 
muscle,  which  is  soon  exhausted  and  must  rest,  and  that  when  the  work  is  done  the 
machinery  does  not  eat,  only  requiring  sustenance  when  at  work. 

The  idea  that  with  the  introduction  of  steam  upon  the  farm  the  use  for  horses 
will  be  diminished,  has  been  disproved  by  all  experience  hitherto  in  analogous 
cases.  Every  thoughtful  former,  without  giving  very  much  consideration  to  this 
point,  can  I'eadily  see  how  he  could  use  more  horses  than  he  now  does  if  his  plough- 
ing were  done  by  steam.  The  breeding  of  horses  would  not  then  become  less  pro- 
fitable than  it  now  is. 

The  whole  point  to  consider  is  how  to  procure  the  means  necessary  for  the  pos- 
session of  the  engines  and  ploughs.  This  is  the  first  consideration.  The  opportu- 
nities of  using  the  machinery  are  not  wanted.  And  here  it  might  be  pertinent  to 
suggest,  if  there  is  not  among  all  the  Granges  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  in  this 
country,  one  that  could  make  the  first  move  in  this  matter,  and  procure  an  engine 
and  set  of  ploughs  wherewith  to  make  the  first  experiment.  We  do  not  think  it 
would  be  a  failure.  If  it  should  so  result  and  farmers  should  be  obliged  to  confess 
that  they  cannot  do  their  ploughing  by  steam,  when  in  other  counti'ies  there  are 
thousands  of  steam-ploughs  at  work,  they  may  as  well  abandon  every  hope  of  main- 
taining their  proper  position  in  the  industrial  world,  and  be  content  to  fall  behind 
all  other  industries,  when  by  right  they  should  stand  at  the  head. — N.  Y.  Times. 


Jersey  Cattle. 


To  corroborate  our  views  expressed  editorially  in  this  number  of  the  Rural 
upon  the  subject  of  "  Butter  Cows,"  we  present  a  portion  of  a  prize  essay  upon 
Jersey  cattle,  by  Mr.  L.  S.  Hardin.  And  if  the  half  that  he  and  others  tell  of  the 
Jerseys  can  be  verified   by  practice,  they  are  certainly  the  cows  for  the  South. 

Read  the  following  extract : 

It  is  only  within  the  last  half  dozen  years  that  the  Jersey  cow  has  come  promi- 
nently before  the  American  public.  To  say  in  that  short  time  she  has  won  golden 
opinions  from  troops  of  friends  is  but  a  beggarly  return  for  the  many  obligations 
we  are  under  to  her.  She  is  rapidly  teaching  us  to  eat  a  better  article  of  butter, 
to  make  it  with  less  cost,  of  a  much  finer  quality,  and  from  a  smaller  quantity  of 
milk,  to  say  nothing  of  her  having  enlisted  many  of  the  most  intelligent  agi'icul- 
tural  minds  of  the  country  in  behalf  of  the  important  art  of  cattle-breeding. 

To  estimate  her  at  her  proper  value,  she  should  be  judged  from  two  points  of 
view :  first,  an  agent  in  the  production  of  cream  and  butter ;  and,  second,  as  a 
thorough-bred.  % 
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There  is  little  danger  of  over-estimatiug  the  importance  of  her  character  in  this 
first  particular.  One  of  the  best  writers  upon  dairy  subjects  estimates  the  present 
annual  yield  of  butter  in  the  United  States  at  seven  hundred  millions  of  pounds. 
At  fifteen  cents  a  pound,  it  is  worth  $105,000,000  ;  at  fifty  cents  a  pound,  S350,- 
000,000.  These  figures,  marking  the  extremes  of  current  prices  paid  for  butter, 
show  a  premium  ofiered  by  the  consumers  of  $245,000,000  as  an  incentive  to  im- 
provement in  butter-making,  to  say  nothing  of  top  prices  at  SI  25  a  pound. 

The  expense  of  making  the  higher  grades  of  butter  is  not  over  ten  cents  a  pound 
extra,  'while  the  difference  in  price  in  some  instances  reaches  SI. 10  a  pound  Surely, 
here  is  sufficient  inducement  for  dairymen  to  use  every  means  in  their  power  to 
improve  the  quality  of  their  butter  product. 

That  the  Jersey  cow  is  an  important  agent  in  accomplishiug  the  end  in  view  is 
rapidly  becoming  an  acknowledged  fact.  She  not  only  produces  milk  from  which 
butter  can  be  made  of  a  fiuer  and  more  consistent  texture,  but  her  presence  in  the 
herd  seems  to  arouse  the  ambition  of  her  owner,  so  that  it  is  rare,  iudeed,  that  the 
butter  from  a  herd  of  Jerseys  does  not  bring  the  highest  prices,  and  often  double 
the  price  of  any  other  butter  in  the  market. 

The  Jersey  cow,  simply  as  a  dairy  animal,  needs  no  Oiher  treatment  than  should 
be  bestowed  upon  dairy  animals  of  any  other  breed.  Being  somewhat  small  of 
stature,  and  trained  to  stick  to  her  work  year  in  and  year  out,  though  her  excep- 
tional weekly  records  stand  among  the  best,  yet  her  forte  is  not  so  much  in  giving 
a  large  yield  of  butter,  for  a  few  consecutive  days,  upon  flush  pasture,  when  fresh, 
as  it  is  to  furnish  the  greatest  possible  yearly  yield  of  butter. 

It  is  customary  with  many  dairymen  to  carry  their  cows  through  the  Winter 
nearly  dry,  have  them  come  in  fresh  in  the  Spring,  and  put  them  on  flush  pasture. 
This  puts  a  cow's  system  to  its  greatest  strain  just  at  the  season  when  her  product 
is  selling  at  its  lowest  figures  ;  and  as  a  cow  can  yield  so  much  milk  in  a  twelve- 
month, this  Spring  forcing  must  have  the  effect  of  causing  a  corresponding  decrease 
in  Winter,  when  the  cow's  product  is  selling  at  high  prices.  But,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce the  largest  possible  yield  of  milk,  the  cows  should  be  stinted  so  as  to  drop 
their  calves  late  in  the  autumn.  The  cow's  nature,  responding  to  the  demands  of 
maternity,  furnishes  suflScient  stimulant  for  a  flush  flow  of  milk  during  the  Winter 
months,  while  the  succulent  grasses  of  Spring  and  Summer  prevent,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  natural  decrease  as  she  approaches  another  parturition.  If  a  cow 
holds  her  flesh  well,  she  should  be  milked  to  within  a  few  days  of  calving.  It  is 
questionable  if  the  embryo  calf  is  much  of  a  drain  upon  the  cow,  as  it  requires  but 
a  little  over  three  ounces  of  nourishment  in  fourteen  hours  for  its  support.  That 
cows  when  milked  U}>  to  calviug-time  sometimes  fall  off'  considerably  in  the  next 
season's  yield  can  be  attributed  correctly  to  a  fact  observed  by  most  dairymen,  that 
a  cow  giving  an  exceedingly  flush  or  long  yield  one  year,  sometimes  rests  herself 
the  succeeding  one,  alternating  in  the  amount  of  her  yield  similarly  to  the  habit  of 
most  fruit  trees. 

To  get  the  largest  yield,  a  mixed  system  of  soiling  and  pasturing  should  be 
adopted  :  one  acre  of  pasture  to  each  cow  for  an  early  Spring,  Midsummer,  and 
Winter  bite  to  color  the  butter.  Fall-sown  rye  for  Spring  feeding,  first  cut  of  red 
clover  to  follow  the  rye.  Spring-sown  barley  and  red  oats  mixed  to  follow  the 
clover;  corn-fodder,  or  straw,  cut  in  half-inch  lengths,  and  mixed  wet  with  mill- 
feed,  supplemented  with  a  half-peck  of  beets  a  day,  makes  the  best  feed  when  a 
profitable  return  of  butter  is  required.  A  high  grade  of  butter  must  be  made  to 
pay  the  bills  fi)r  this  extra  treat  of  beets.  Cabbage  and  turnips  are  almost  certain 
to  rob  butter  of  that  high  aromatic  flavor  that  secures  the  highest  prices  in  the 
market.  They  are  few,  indeed,  who  eat  a  whole  firkin  of  butter  before  detecting 
the  presence  of  musty  hay  or  stale  water  in  the  cow's  food. 

The  milking  should  be  done  quietly,  quickly,  and  thoroughly.     Female  milkers 
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are  necessary  characters  in  a  pastoral  poem,  or  the  picture  of  a  dairy  scene,  but  in 
the  cow-stable  men  are  much  to  be  preferred,  as  they  can  rest  the  bucket  between 
their  knees,  and  hold  their  own  against  a  fractious  heifer.  In  training  a  heifer  to 
milk,  strength  and  firmness  are  necessary,  but,  above  all  things,  no  violence  should 
be  used.  If  Jersey  heifers  are  handled  before  calving,  as  they  should  be,  there  will 
be  no  trouble  in  milkiuir  them. 


Hog  Cholera. 


There  has  probably  been  no  disease  peculiar  to  animals  that  has  so  seriously 
affected  the  brute  creation  since  the  days  the  Jews  quit  eating  hog  meat,  as  that 
peculiar  epidemic,  commonly  known  as  hog  cholera.  Within  the  past  ten  years 
possibly  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  meat  have  been  lost  by  the  death  of  animals 
from  this  disease.  Tliousands  of  dollars  have  been-  offered  as  rewards  to  those  who 
would  discover  a  preventive  or  a  cure.  Nostrums  as  varied  as  the  symptoms  of  the 
disease  have  been  recommended,  and  withal  the  disease  continues  to  spread,  and 
appears  to  be  uncontrollable. 

A  Dr.  Detmers,  of  St.  Louis,  has  presented  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  of  Mis- 
souri, a  very  elaborate  report  upon  this  subject,  and  writes  as  if  he  knew  all  about 
the  disease  But  if  our  readers  will  carefully  digest  the  following  extracts  from 
that  report  they  will,  we  think,  conclude  with  us,  that  the  symptoms  of  cholera,  as 
suggested  by  the  distinguished  Doctor,  are  so  numerous  that  when  a  hog  takes 
sick  with  any  other  disease  he  will  surely  have  symptoms  of  cholera. 

We  have  been  frequently  asked  for  a  remedy  for  hog  cholera.  If  any  of  our 
readers  will  write  to  Mr.  John  Monteith,  Secretary  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  inclosing  him  six  cents  to  prepay  postage,  he  will  send  them  a  copy  of 
Dr.  Detmers'  report,  which  is  well  worth  reading,  as  is  seen  from  the  followiug 
extracts  : 

As  to  the  general  nature  of  the  di.sease,  Dr.  Detmers  says  : 

The  morbid  process  presents  itself,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  as  a  catarrhal  rheu- 
matic, and  in  others  as  a  gastric  rheumatic  or  bilious  rheumatic  affection,  and 
exhibits  always,  more  or  less  plainly,  a  decidedly  typhoid  character.  As  a 
catarrhal  rheumatic  affection  it  has  its  principal  seat  in  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  respiratory  passages,  in  the  substance  of  the  lungs,  in  the  pulmonal  pleura  or 
serous  membrane  coating  the  external  surface  of  the  lobes  of  the  lungs,  in  the  costal 
pleura  or  serous  lining  of  the  internal  surface  of  the  chest,  in  the  diaphragm,  and 
in  the  pericardium  or  serou?  bag  enveloping  the  heart.  As  a  gastric  rheumatic  af- 
fection the  principal  seat  of  the  disease  is  found  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  but  espe- 
cially in  the  liver,  in  the  spleen  or  milt,  in  the  large  and  small  intestines,  in  the 
kidneys  and  ureters,  and  in  the  peritoneum  or  serous  membrane  lining  the  interior 
surface  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  constituting  the  external  coat  of  most  of  the 
organs  situated  in  that  part  of  the  body.  Hence,  the  name  hog  cholera  is  an  ill- 
chosen  one  ;  it  tends  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  disease  in  question  is  similar  to,  or 
identical  with,  the  cholera  of  men,  which  is  not  the  case ;  therefore,  the  appellation 
"hog  cholera,"  which  has  already  led  to  a  great  many  mistakes  in  regard  to  treat- 
ment and  measures  of  prevention,  should  be  abolished  at  once,  and  a  more  appro- 
priate name  should  take  its  place.     As  such  a  one  I  wish  to  propose  "  epizootic 
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iufltioirza  of  swine,"  for  two  reasons  :  first,  tlie  disease  in  question  bears,  in  all  its 
morbid  features,  and  especially  in  the  diversity  of  its  forms,  produced  by  the  differ- 
ences in  the  seat  of  the  morbid  process,  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  yet  well- 
remembered  epizootic  influenza  of  horses,  which  swept  the  whole  country  a  few 
years  ago,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific;  second,  I  admit  it  might  be  more  con- 
venient to  select  a  name  derived  from  a  conspicuous  and  characteristic  symptom,  or 
from  an  important  and  constant  morbid  change — pleuro-pneunionia  of  swine,  for 
instance — if  the  main  seat  of  the  morbid  process  was  always  in  the  respiratory  or- 
gans, or  invariably  the  same  in  every  patient.  But  as  this  is  not  the  case,  as  the 
seat  of  the  disease  is  found  not  only  in  the  respiratory  apparatus,  but  also,  in  a 
large  number  of  cases,  in  the  parts  and  organs  connected  with  the  digestive  process, 
and,  in  some  cases,  even  in  the  centres  of  the  nervous  system,  a  name  had  to  be 
chosen  that  is  comprehensive  enough  in  its  meaning  to  cover  all  the  different  forms 
under  which  the  disease  is  able  to  make  its  appearance,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
sufficiently  distinct  to  prevent  any  diagnostic  confusion.  As  such  a  name,  I  cannot 
think  of  any  that  would  answer  better  than  that  of  epizootic  influenza' of  swine, 
which,  therefore,  I  recommend  for  general  adoption. 

Respecting  the  symptoms,  he  further  says  : 

Animals  afflicted  with  the  catarrhal  rheumatic  form  indicate  the  presence  of 
the  disease  by  a  short,  more  or  less  hoarse,  hacking  cough — generally  one  of  the 
first  symptoms — by  difficulty  of  breathing,  a  panting,  or  drawing  motion  of  the 
flanks  at  each  breath,  by  holding  the  head  in  a  peculiar,  stretched,  and  somewhat 
drooping  position,  by  a  slow  and  undecided  gait,  a  peculiar  hoarseness  when  caused 
to  squeal,  etc.  The  attending  fever  is  severe  enough  to  announce  its  presence  by 
unmistakable  symptoms,  such  as  accelerated  pulsation,  changeable  temperature, 
etc.  Some  of  the  sick  animals  show  at  the  beginning  of  the  disease  a  tendency  to 
vomit,  and  have  diarrhoea,  while  others  are  more  or  less  constipated  from  the  first, 
and  remain  constipated  till  the  disease  is  ready  to  terminate  in  death.  If  the 
catarrhal  character  is  the  most  prevailing,  but  especially  if  the  morbid  process  has 
developed  itself  principally  in  the  throat  and  in  the  windpipe,  more  or  less  outside 
swelling  (quinsy)  will  make  its  appearance. 

Two  classes  of  causes  for  the  disease  are  assigned.  The  first  embraces  everything 
that  interrupts  the  perspiration  of  the  animal,  and  the  second  : 

All  such  noxious  influences  as  are  able  to  interfere  directly  with  the  process  of 
respiration,  and  all  such  foreign  substances  as  enter  the  respiratory  pas.sages,  and 
cause  thereby  congestion  and  inflammation  of  the  respiratory  mucous  meml)ranes 
and  of  the  ti.ssue  of  the  lungs. 

The  doctor  finds  that  the  functions  of  the  skin  are  seriou.sly  interrupted  l)y  lice 
and  filth.  He  says  all  the  animals  he  examined — and  these  numbered  one  thou- 
sand— "  were  exceedingly  lou.sy."  He  refers  tiien  to  the  exposure  of  hogs;  to  the 
sudden  changes  of  the  temperature;  to  their  being  confined  to  quarters  where  they 
are  obliged  to  wallow  in  filtliy  holes  without  an  ()[)portuuity  for  a  clean  bath  ;  to 
the  large  herds  that  are  so  confined,  always  resulting  in  the  sickness  first  of  the 
smaller  animals  ;  to  the  breathing  of  manure  dust;  to  the  drinking  of  foul  water, 
and  the  eating  of  mould}'  corn — the  latter  sure  to  induce  the  typhoid  condition. 
Upon  this  second  class  of  causes,  he  proceeds  thus  : 

Finally,  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  hygienic  mistakes  committed  ou 
almost  every  farm  in  the  West.  I  refer  to  tin;  practice  of  feeding  the  swine  almost 
exclusively  with  corn,  a  practice  which  certainly  is  not  calculated  to  produce 
healthy  and  vigorous  animals,  but  which  necessarily  must  result,  as  I  shall  try  to 
show,  in  weakening  the  organism,  and  in  creating  a  predisposition  to  disease.  How 
much  or  how  little  this  })ractice  has  contril)uted.  in  producing  the  now  prevailing 
epizootic  influenza  of  swine,  I  am  not  prepared  to  decide.  I  have,  however,  rea- 
sons to  suppose  that  this  practice  has  not   been   without  influence.     The  orgauistu 
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of  a  rlompstic  aniiniil  is  composed  of  about  fifteen  to  twenty  elements,  or  undc- 
composahle  constituents  of  matter,  united  to  numerous  organic  compounds.  A 
constant  change  of  matter  is  taking  place,  an(i  a  part  of  these  elements,  in  form  of 
organic  compounds,  is  constantly  wasted,  and  carried  otf  by  the  vari(nis  processes 
of  secretion  and  excretion.  The  organism,  therefore,  in  Arder  to  remain  healthy, 
and  to  maintain  its  normal  composition,  must  receive,  from  time  to  time,  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  those  elements,  contained  in  suitable  or  digestil)le  organic  com- 
pounds, so  as  to  cover  the  continual  loss,  and,  if  the  animal  is  young,  to  produce 
growth  and  development.  The  simplest  way  to  introduce  these  elements  into  the 
animal  organism  is  to  give  food  which  contains  them  in  nearly  the  right  propor- 
tions. A  few  of  these  elements,  besides  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  are  sometimes,  in 
the  form  of  suitable  compounds,  contained  in  limited,  though  very  seldom  suffi- 
cient, quantities  in  the  water  for  drinking;  for  instance,  calcium  in  the  form  of 
lime,  iron,  etc.  One  important  element — oxygen— enters  the  organism  also  in 
large  quantities,  through  the  lungs  and  through  the  skin,  but  all  others  have  to 
be  introduced  wholly,  or  almost  wholly,  in  the  form  of  food.  Almost  all  kinds 
of  food,  however,  milk  perhaps  excepted,  lack  some  imjwrtant  elements  in  their 
composition-,  contain  others  in  insufficient  quantities,  and  still  others  in  a  greater 
abundance  than  required.  Therefore,  if  such  a  kind  of  food  is  given  exclusively — 
corn,  for  instance — which  is  destitute  of  some  of  the  mineral  elements,  and  con- 
tains only  an  insufficient  quantity  of  nitrogenous  compounds,  which  are  of  so 
great  an  importance  in  the  animal  organization,  irregularities  and  disorders  in  the 
exercise  of  the  various  functions,  and  imperfect  development  of  certain  parts 
and  organs,  will  be  the  unavoidable  results. 

TREATMENT. 

The  treatment  may  be  divided  in  two  parts — a  hygienic,  and  a  medical  treat- 
ment. The  former  includes  a  removing  of  the  causes,  and  is  alike  in  many,  or 
even  in  most,  diseases  of  the  greatest  importance.  The  sick  animal  must  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  herd,  and  must  be  provided  with  a  clean,  dry,  well  ventilated 
resting  place,  which  is  not  exposed  to  drafts  of  air,  and  which  affords  otherwise 
sufficient  protection  against  heat,  cold  and  wet.  The  same,  further,  must  have, 
besides  pure  air  to  breathe,  clean  water  to  drink,  and  healthy  and  easily  digestible 
food  to  eat.  If  thesick  animals  are  thus  treated,  and  the  causes  promptly  removed, 
a  great  many  sick  animals  (provided,  of  course,  they  are  not  too  far  gone,)  will 
be  saved  by  a  proper  medical  treatment ;  but  if  these  directions  are  not  complied 
with,  even  the  best  medical  treatment  will  be  of  very  little  avail.  As  to  the  use 
of  medicines,  I  would  recommend  to  give  to  each  patient  at  the  beginning  of  the 
disease,  a  good  emetic,  composed  either  of  powdered  white  hellebore,  (veratrum 
album.)  or  of  tartar  emetic,  in  a  dose  of  about  one  grain  for  each  month  the  sick 
animal  is  old,  if  the  same  is  of  fair  size,  but  not  exceeding  sixteen  to  twenty  grains, 
even  if  the  animal  is  full  grown,  or  several  years  old.  The  emetic  is  easily  admin- 
istered by  mixing  it  with  a  piece  of  boiled  potato,  or,  if  white  hellebore  be  chosen, 
(which  l"  consider  as  preferable.)  by  sprinkling  it  on  the  surface  of  a  small  quan- 
tity of  milk;  Boiled  potato,  or  milk,  will- not  be  refused  by  any  hog,  unless  the 
patient  is  already  very  sick,  or  far  gone,  and  in  that  case  it  will  be  too  late  to  give 
an  emetic.  After  the  medicine  has  taken  effect  the  animal  will  appear  to  be  very 
sick,  and  will  try  to  hide  itself  in  a  dark  corner,  but  in  a  few  hours  it  will  make 
its  appearance  again,  and  will  be  willing,  in  most  cases  at  least,  to  accept  a  little 
choice  food  ;  for  instance,  a  boiled  potato,  a  little  milk,  etc.  At  that  time  it  will 
be  advisable  to  give  again  a  small  do.se  of  medicine,  consisting  either  of  a  few 
grains  (two  to  three,  to  a  full-grown  animal,  and  to  a  pig  in  proportion.)  of  tartar 
emetic,  or  of  the  same  amount  of  calomel,  also  mixed  with  a  piece  of  boiled  potato; 
or,  if  the  appetite  should  not  have  returned,  mixed  with  a  pinch  of  flour  and  a 
few  drops  of  water,  and  formed  into  small  round  pills. 
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A  sick  hog,  I  will  remark  here,  should  not  be  drenched  with  medicines  under 
any  circumstances,  for  a  drench,  given  by  force,  is  very  apt  to  pass  down  the  wind- 
pipe into  the  lungs  as  soon  as  the  animal  squeals,  and  frequently  causes  instant 
death.  The  tartar  emetic  has  to  be  preferred,  if  the  disease  has  its  principal  seat 
in  the  respiratory  organs,  or  presents  itself  in  its  catarrhal  rheumatic  form,  and  the 
calomel  deserves  preference  if  the  gastric,  or  bilious  rheumatic  form  is  prevailing, 
but  especially  if  the  liver  is  seriously  affected.  Either  medicine  may  be  given  in 
such  doses  as  have  been  mentioned,  two  or  three  times  a  day  for  several  days  in 
succession,  or  till  a  change  for  the  better  will  be  plainly  visible.  It  may  also  be 
advisable  (but  particularly  if  the  typhoid  character  of  the  disease  is  very  manifest) 
to  mix  for  each  hog  or  pig,  now  and  then,  a  few  droi)s  of  carbolic  acid  with  the 
water  for  drinking,  or  with  the  slop.  Animals  that  are  convalescent  and  have 
been  reduced  very  much  by  the  disease,  and  are  yet  weak,  should  receive,  mixed 
with  their  food,  small  doses  of  sulphate  of  iron  (copperas)  say  from  five  to  twenty 
grains,  according  to  age  and  size,  but  the  use  of  iron  must  be  discontinued  if  the 
patient  becomes  constipated,  or  if  the  excrements  turn  black.  Those  convalescents 
in  which  the  morbid  process  has  produced  considerable  hepatization  of  the  lungs 
will  be  benefitted  by  giving  them  repeatedly  small  doses  (from  ten  to  fifty  grains) 
of  purified  carbonate  of  potash,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  absorption  of  the 
exudation  deposited  in  the  tissues  of  the  lungs. 

Externally,  a  good  counter  irritant,  or  blister,  applied  on  both  sides  of  the  chest, 
and  composed  of  cantharides  or  Spanish  flies  and  oil  (one  ounce  of  the  former  to 
four  ounces  of  the  latter  constitutes  the  proportion),  boiled  together  over  a  moderate 
fire  for  half  an  hour,  or  in  a  water  bath  for  one  hour,  will  produce  a  very  l)eneficial 
result,  especially  in  all  those  cases  in  which  the  serous  membranes  of  the  chest 
constitute  the  principal  seat  of  the  morbid  process.  In  most  cases  one  application 
will  be  sufficient,  provided  the  oil  is  thoroughly  rubbed  in  and  the  disease  ha?  not 
progressed  too  far  If  the  first  application  should  fail  to  raise  a  good  blister 
(swelling  and  exudation),  a  second  one  may  be  made  the  next  day.  In  those  cases, 
however,  in  which  the  morbid  process  has  made  too  much  headway,  or  has  wrought 
too  much  destruction  of  tissue  admit  recovery,  the  counter-irritant  will  produce 
no  blister  and  no  swelling  whatever,  a  fact  which  constitutes  a  valuable  prognostic 
symptom,  for  it  indicates  that  the  vitality  of  the  animal  is  already  very  low,  and 
that  a  further  treatment  will  be  of  no  avail. 


[For  the  Rural  Carolinian.] 

Suggestions  to  Farmers. 


Mr.  Editor  :  As  the  election  and  its  results  is  the  all-absorbing  topic,  turn 
which  way  we  may  this  subject  looms  up  before  us  in  some  form;  when  we  awake 
in  the  night  time,  it  is  the  first  subject  that  presents  itself,  so  I  have  conrluded  to 
while  away  this  gloomy  day  by  making  some  suggestions  to  my  brother  farmers, 
in  reference  to  a  plan  to  make  us  somewhat  independent  of  the  difficulties  that  now 
so  sorely  beset  us,  and  to  enable  us  hereafter  to  have  an  honest  State  Govern- 
ment. I  propose  to  work  most  of  our  lands  hereafter  with  labor  that  will  not 
vote  against  us. 

Let  us  leave  all,  except  our  very  best  lands,  to  grow  up  with  our  native  grasses 
and  weeds;  plant  these  choice  lands  in  provision  crops,  enough  to  supply  our 
wants— say  barley,  oats,  wheat,  rye,  corn  in  favored  spots,  and  peas;  save  all  the 
straw  carefully,  and  cut  crab-grass  and   rag  weed  hay,  until  we  fill  every  empty 
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house  in  our  places,  then  plant  enough  cotton  to  buy  what  we  can't  raise  at  home. 
Work  the  poorer  lands  with  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and  hogs;  they  will  do  well  ou  our 
native  grasses  all  summer,  and  during  winter  they  can  graze  our  oats,  wheat,  bar- 
ley and  rye,  without  materially  affecting  the  yield  of  those  crops,  and  when  the 
election  comes  on  these  laborers  will  not  vote  against  us  ;  they  will  pay  all  our 
taxes  without  grumbling ;  will  manure  our  land  free  of  charge,  and  we  can  lie 
down  at  night  without  dreaming  of  riots,  burglary,  arson,  and  the  thousand  and 
one  crimes  that  are  now  so  common  amongst  us,  the  result  of  corrupt  rule  in  our 
much  oppressed,  but  dearly  beloved  old  State. 

But  how  are  we  to  stock  our  farms  with  these  laborers,  when  the  powers  that 
be  have  stolen  the  means  that  we  once  had  ?  This  is  rather  a  puzzling  question  at 
this  time,  as  we  are  nearly  all  as  poor  as  a  church  mouse ;  but  we  can,  by  degrees, 
buy  a  few  common  sheep  and  a  Merino  ram,  save  the  females,  eating  the  wethers  ; 
this  will  double  the  yield  of  the  flock  the  first  cross,  consequently  doubling  the 
value  of  the  flock.  Keep  the  ewe  lambs  from  the  ram  until  they  are  two  years 
old,  and  our  flocks  will  be  strong  and  healthy;  increase  until  we  have  one  or  more 
sheep,  or  its  equivalent  in  other  stock,  to  every  acre  we  own  ;  of  this  we  can  judge 
as  you  gain  more  experience;  build  good  sheds  for  winter,  and  use  a  good  portable 
fence  to  pen  them  in  summer.  The  manure  alone  will  pay  for  summer  care,  and 
either  the  fleece  or  increase  may  be  counted  as  clear  gain,  the  other  paying  all 
expenses.  Buy  a  few  common  goats  and  pen  them  with  the  sheep  ;  they  soon  learn 
to  go  together,  and  cross  with  a  Cashmere  or  Anoora  buck  ;  this  will  add  sym- 
metry, size  and  beauty  to  our  herds,  and  make  the  finest  fresh  meat  that  we  know 
anything  of;  they  mature  early,  and  are  nearly  always  fat,  from  the  time  they  are 
a  month  old  until  they  are  old  enough  to  die. 

Improve  our  cattle  by  crossing  with  some  of  the  improved  breeds,  choose  our 
standard  intelligently  from  the  many  breeds  that  can  be  had,  and  if  we  can't 
aftbrd  the  expense  of  a  full  blooded  herd,  or  even  a  full  blooded  bull,  induce  our 
neighbors  to  join  us  and  get  a  good  bull  calf,  keep  him  like  we  would  a  horse, 
working  him  moderately  to  keep  him  subdued,  and,  my  word  for  it,  we  will  be 
amazed  at  the  improvement  even  with  one  cross.  Select  our  best  heifers,  and  cross 
again  with  a  full  blooded  bull  of  the  same  breed,  and  we  can  by  care  soon  have 
our  cattle  to  fill  our  hearts  with  pride,  and  our  houses  with  good  milk  and  butter, 
without  which  there  is  no  good  thing  in  this  or  any  other  country. 

We  have  some  young  men  in  our  State  who  have  the  means  ;  cannot  some  of 
them  be  induced  to  introduce  a  small  herd  of  Ayreshires,  Alderneys,  or  some 
other  of  the  improved  breeds?  lu  doing  this  they  would  be  public  benefactors, 
besides  materially  adding  to  their  own  comfort  and  interest :  a  few  hundred  dol- 
lars so  invested  would  work  wonders  in  any  neighborhood,  provided  it  is  done  by 
a  sensible  business  man. 

Then  we  must  have  a  few  hogs  to  eat  the  buttermilk,  and  the  odds  and  ends  of 

the  farm.     The  Essex  hog  is   my  favorite  breed  for  this  locality  ;  they  are  quiet, 

small  feeders,  and,  if  properly  treated,  grow  to  fiiir  size,  and  mature  at  any  age 

sufficient  to   fatten  well.     This  is  one   of  the   great  drawbacks  with  most  of  the 

arger  breeds  ;  they  eat  much  more,  and  only  fatten  when  grown. 
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Let  our  careful,  sensible  fanners  try  this  plau,  and  they  will  not  only  see  them- 
selves improved  in  condition,  but  our  State  will  soon  be  free  and  independent,  as 
well  as  prosperous. 

While  writing,  I  will  appeal  to  the  farmers  of  this  State  to  write  for  their  Agri- 
cultural Journals.  There  is  no  necessity  of  any  gre^t  display  of  learning.  Write 
about  your  experiments,  your  stock,  your  management,  for  we  can  learn  more  in 
this  way  in  one  year,  than  in  ten  by  observation,  for  we  have  no  time  to  run 
around  to  see  what  others  are  doing,  while  we  can  read  their  articles  during  our 
resting  moments.  Keep  a  careful  record  of  every  experiment,  for  the  benefit  of 
Your  children,  and  publish  them  for  the  good  of  your  country. 

JAMES  W.  WATTS. 


Feeding   Horses. 


The  Mkhlgan  Farmer  has  this  good  advice  :  Almost  of  more  importance  than 
the  form  in  which  food  is  given,  are  the  frequency  and  regularity  of  meals.  The 
horse's  digestive  organs  are  not  constructed  for  long  fasts.  Long  intervals  without 
food  produce  hunger,  and  hunger  begets  voracity  ;  food  is  bolted,  and  indigestion 
and  colic  follow.  This  is  doubly  true  and  dangerous  with  horses  doing  hard  work. 
They  come  to  their  long  deferred  meal  not  only  hungry,  but  exhausted  ;  not  only 
is  the  food  bolted,  but  the  stomach  is  in  such  a  state  as  to  be  incapable  of  thoroughly 
active  digestion,  and  is  overpowered  by  half  the  amount  of  food  it  could  otherwise 
digest  The  prevention  of  waste  is  almost  attained  when  we  give  a  proper  form  ; 
but  there  are  tvvo  points  to  which  it  is  right  to  devote  some  attention — the  form  of 
the  mangers,  and  attention  to  the  wants  of  the  individual  animals.  The  mangers 
should  not  be  less  than  three  feet  long,  eighteen  inches  wide,  and  twelve  inches 
deep  They  should  have  an  upper  border  of  wood  projecting  inward  for  two 
inches,  and  a  transverse  bar  of  half-inch  iron  across  the  middle.  A  piece  of  two 
inch  hoop  iron,  on  the  top  of  the  manger,  protects  it  from  damage  by  the  horse's 
teeth.  This  simple  arrangement  prevents  the  horse  from  throwing  out  his  corn, 
and  the  provender  is  not  set  in  so  thick  a  layer  as  in  the  ordinary  narrow  and 
shallow  manger. 

The  Value  of  an  Experiment. —  Mr.  Conrad  Wilson  a  well-known  agricul- 
turist, tells  the  following  story,  in  The  Rural  New  Yorker:  "  When  I  was  a  little 
boy  on  my  father's  farm,  I  once  made  a  little  experiment  on  my  own  account,  and 
carried  it  through  secretly,  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  the  surprise  it  might  create. 
With  this  view,  as  soon  as  father  got  througli  planting  his  corn.  I  selected  and 
marked  off,  unknown  to  him,  a  small  space  near  the  centre  of  the  field.  To  each 
stalk  of  the  corn  planted  on  this  place  I  gave  special  attention,  for  the  purpose  of 
finding  out  how  much  each  grain  planted  could  be  made  to  produce  by  giving  it 
extra  manure  and  extra  hoeing.  When  the  corn  was  gathered,  the  diiiorence  be- 
tween my  pet  stalks  and  the  rest  of  the  field  attracted  my  father's  attention,  and  I 
remember  how  puzzled  he  was  in  trying  to  account  for  it.  When  at  length  I  dis- 
closed the  secret,  he  instantly  inquired  how  much  extra  work  and  manure  I  had  ap- 
plied. Tell  me  this  exactly,  said  he,  and  I  can  tell  the  value  of  the  experiment. 
I  told  him  I  had  simply  doubled  what  he  had  given  to  the  rest  of  the  field  After 
examining  the  result  and  comparing  it  with  the  rest  of  the  field,  he  found  that  his 
yield  was  at  the  rate  of  44  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  mine  at  the  rate  of  (59  bushels. 
Now,  said  he,  if  extra  culture  and  extra  manure  are  good  for  single  stalks,  it  must 
be  good  for  the  whole  crop.  So  the  next  year  he  adopted  my  plan  for  the  whole 
crop,  and  found  that  that  the  gain  was  even  larger,  by  several  bushels,  than  in  my 
experiment ;  and  he  also  found  that  the  cost  of  each  bushel  was  reduced  to  6  cents." 
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PATRONS  OF  HUSBANDRY. 

During  the  past  year  we  liave  discussed  in 
these  columns  the  Order  of  tlie  Patrons  of 
Husbandry,  and  attempted  to  show  tliat  it  was 
an  organization  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
farmer  of  every  nation  and  clime.  We  think 
that  we  have  proven  it  to  be  an  Order  pro- 
gressive in  all  its  tendencies,  but  inimical  to 
no  one  individually,  and  certainly  antago- 
nistic to  no  profession,  vocation  or  organiza- 
tion. Aiming  alone,  and  solely,  to  elevate 
the  farmer,  and  thereby  increase  the  happi- 
•ness  of  the  masses  in  every  agricultural  com- 
munity, this  Order  can  pounce  upon  all  those 
unfounded  prejudices  that  are  attempted  to 
be  created  against  it  by  selfish,  designing 
parties. 

But  to  say  that  farmers  throughout  the 
Union,  or  in  any  State  in  the  Union,  fully 
appreciated  the  scope  of  this  Order,  would 
be  giving  them  credit  for  more  than  they 
deserve.  In  localities  where  a  fair  propor- 
tion of  the  farmers  have  reflected  upon  the 
aims  and  objects  of  the  Order,  the  Grange 
flourishes  and  seems  to  have  been  built  upon 
a  firm  and  permanent  foundation.  But  in 
vastly  the  majority  of  instances  the  Grange 
has  almost  forced  itself  upon  the  farmers,  and 
they  have  failed  to  nurse  and  cherish  it  as  a 
treasure. 

Designed  to  improve  the  social  habits  of 
the  farmers,  and  beautifully  adapted  to  this 
very  purpose,  the  Grange  has  been  subjected 
to  different  purposes  that  have  prevented  its 
complete  usefulness  as  a  social  institution, 
and  converted  it,  in  many  instances,  simply 
into  a  trading  company.  It  could  not  have 
been  anticipated  to  what  extent  the  Grange 
would  have  grown,  nor  could  any  one  foresee 
its  business  development,  but  the  latter  has 
kept  pace  with  the  former.  No  sooner  was  a 
Grange  organized  in  a  community,  it  matters 
not  how  sparsely  settled,  than  the  very  coming 
together  of  its  members  suggested  ideas  of 
mutual,    practical,    material     benefits,     and 


wherever  there  have  been  practical  men  in 
the  Grange  to  direct  its  business  features,  it 
has  shown  itself  equally  well  adapted  to  this 
as  to  the  social  feature  of  the  organization. 
But  wherever  all  business  transactions,  that 
have  grown  out  of  the  organization,  have 
been  entrusted  to  impractical  men,  the  cause 
has  been  injured,  the  Grange  has  sickened, 
and  in  many  instances  has  died  beyond  re- 
surrection. Hence  our  firm  conviction  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  idea  or  philosophy  of 
the  Order  that  does  not  adapt  itself  to  the 
farmer  and  his  wants.  If  he  is  isolated  and 
alone  in  some  sparsely  settled  region,  the 
Grange  becomes  his  social,  moral,  and  prac- 
tical friend.  If  he  is  near  a  market,  the 
Grange  directs  him  how  to  acquaint  himself 
with  the  "tricks  of  trade,"  and  enables  him  to 
avoid  the  useless  employment  of  those  who 
live  upon  the  labors  of  others  exclusively. 

Too  many  Granges  have  been  organized, 
and  this  will  account  for  the  death  of  a  great 
many.  Hundreds  have  consolidated,  and  by 
their  union  made  one  flourishing  Grange  out 
of  several  that  were  almost  defunct.  This 
will  probably  continue  for  some  time  to  come, 
and  is  only  an  indication  of  the  Order  assum- 
ing greater  permanency.  And  we  are  sure 
this  will  not  detract  from  the  power  or 
weight  of  the  Order  anywhere,  for  one  flour- 
ishing Grange,  numbering  its  scores,  will  be 
vastly  more  efficient  than  a  score  of  Granges 
numbering  barely  a  quorum. 

Then  in  ceasing  the  discussion  of  this  ques- 
tion for  the  present,  we  appeal  to  all  farmers, 
everywhere,  to  reflect  upon  the  claims  the 
Grange  has  upon  them,  and  consider  well 
whether  their  duty  to  themselves  and  fami- 
lies, their  obligation  to  their  neighbors  and 
to  their  profession,  do  not  all  call  upon  them 
to  foster  the  Order  of  the  Patrons  of  Hus- 
bandry, and,  by  becoming  members  of  the  or- 
ganization, to  use  their  efforts  to  elevate  them- 
selves, and,  thereby  improve  the  social,  moral, 
intellectual,  educational  and  material  interests 
of  the  communities  in  which  thev  live  ? 
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In  October  last  the  Worthy  Master  of  the 
National  Grange  "was  closeted"  (as  they 
say  in  diplomatic  circles)  with  a  Monsieur 
Lamousin,  a  farmer  from  France,  who,  while 
visiting  the  Centennial  at  Philadelphia,  heard 
of  the  Centennial  Grange  Encampment,  which 
he  visited  and  made  inquiry  whilst  there 
about  our  Order.  Worthy  Master  Jones, 
while  at  the  encampment,  received  several 
calls  from  M.  Lamousin,  having  previously 
received  letters  of  inquiry  from  him. 

Well,  they  met.  The  Frenchman  shrugged 
his  shoulders,  nodded  his  head,  gesticulated 
wildly,  and  rattled  his  tongue  so  rapidly,  that 
our  Worthy  Master  could  do  little  else  than 
bow  assent  when  the  foreigner  would  stop 
long  enough  to  say  in  English,  a  la  Francais, 
"By  Gar,  tees  verie  fine." 

Worthy  Master  Jones  has  exhaustless  per- 
severance, and  he  proved  it  on  that  occasion. 
For  one  entire  day  was  given  up  to  the  duty 
of  investing  our  French  brother  with  all  the 
powers,  privileges,  and  duties  of  a  Deputy  of 
the  Order  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

And  thus  the  work  goes  bravely  on,  and 
the  Order  spreads  itself  by  its  own  attrac- 
tions to  the  farmer  in  every  clime.  To-day 
we  have  a  deputy  in  England,  who  writes 
that  he  feels  a  closer  kinship  to  the  American 
farmer,  because  of  his  initiation  into  the 
mysteries  of  our  Order.  And  now  goes  our 
French  brother  back  to  his  "  La  Belle 
France,"  to  unite  into  our  common  brother- 
hood not  only  the  farmers  of  France,  but 
them  with  us,  and  all  other  farmers  wherever 
the  Order  has  been  or  will  be  instituted. 

What  possible  agency  so  powerful,  and  yet 
so  paternal,  as  this  Order  in  uniting  and  bind- 
ing together,  "  as  with  a  silken  cord,"  all 
those  who,  in  every  habitable  section,  till  the 
soil?  Then  is  the  Order  not  worth  cherish- 
ing by  all  farmers  ? 


CENTENNIAL  ENCAMPMENT. 

During  the  existence  of  the  Centennial 
Exhibition,  at  Philadelphia,  the  Patrons  of 
Husbandry  held  every  Friday  night,  at  the 
"Encampment,"  an  agricultural  meeting,  at 
which  many  and  varied  topics  were  discussed. 
On  the  first  Friday  in  October  the  question 
for  discussion  was,  "  If  a  young  man  changes 


his  home,  where  should  he  go  to  better  his 
condition  ?  " 

Brother  Chambers,  Master  State  Grange  of 
Alabama,  was  called  to  the  chair,  and,  after 
a  few  appropriate  remarks,  submitted  the 
question  for  discussion.  We  have  seldom 
been  in  an  assemblage  of  men,  short  of  the 
National  Grange  itself,  that  so  forcibly  pre- 
sented to  our  mind  the  immensity  of  our 
country,  and  the  co-equal  extent  of  our  Order. 

The  first  two  speakers  were  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. They  both  thought  no  country  so  at- 
tractive to  the  young  energetic  farmer,  and 
spoke  as  if  they  believed  there  was  money  in 
farming  there,  though  the  lands  ranged  in 
price  from  $50  to  $200  per  acre. 

A  brother  from  Oregon  followed  next,  and 
he  being  the  judge,  there  is  no  such  country, 
elsewhere  as  that  far-off  land-  He  said  they 
seldom  had  more  than  two  weeks  of  Winter, 
and  yet  a  blanket  was  comfortable  covering 
every  night  in  the  year.  No  snow  or  freezes 
last  Winter.  Pastures  are  perennial.  Gra-ss 
is  never  sown,  and  three  tons  of  hay  per  acre 
cut  annually  from  the  same  land  for  twenty 
years  without  seeding.  Sheep  never  require 
feeding.  The  wheat  crop  averages  twenty -five 
bushels.  Rains  always  seasonable.  And,  in- 
deed, Oregon  was  that  Eldorado  we  have  for 
so  long  a  time  been  looking  for. 

Connecticut  next  entered  the  field,  and 
urged  her  claims,  not  only  on  account  of 
varied  crops,  but  her  schools  and  churches, 
and  accomplished  and  pretty  women. 

Delaware,  too,  was  suggested  as  the  most 
desirable  State  for  a  young  farmer  to  begin 
life  in,  because  of  her  contiguity  to  market. 
A  farmer  has  always  a  market  on  hand  in 
Delaware  for  anything  and  everytiiing  he  can 
grow,  and  this  enables  him  to  be  always  inde- 
pendent, because  he  is  never  out  of  ready 
cash.     A  good  idea  this,  we  think. 

Of  course  we  were  not  silent  during  this 
discussion,  and  with  what  strength  of  mind 
there  is  in  us  we  presented  the  claims  of  South 
Carolina,  and  we  hoped  we  convinced  those 
representatives  from  almost  every  State  in  the 
Union,  that  Horace  Greeley  was  slightly  mis- 
taken when  he  said,  "  Young  man,  go  West," 
and  that  he  should  have  said,  "  Young  man, 
go  South,"  and  particularly  to  South  Carolina. 
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In  the  course  of  the  evening  tlie  chairman 
asked  the  privilege  of  the  audience  to  say  a 
few  words,  and  was  followed  by  the  Master 
of  the  State  Grange  of  New  Hampshire. 
Their  remarks  were  so  appropriately  ex- 
pretised  that  we  present  them  as  we  find  them 
reported  in  the  Farmer's  Friend  : 

W.  H.  Chambers,  Alabama.  I  would  like 
to  say  a  word  in  behalf  of  the  cotton-growing 
States  There  seems  to  be  two  giants  in  the 
way  of  the  young  man  going  South.  One  on 
account  of  the  peculiar  labor  system,  and 
another  originating  in  the  baseless  impres- 
sion that  he  is  not  welcome.  Now  every 
honest  man  with  good  intentions  will  be  re- 
"  ceived  by  us  with  open  door  and  heart.  To 
make  our  country  the  finest  and  best  we  need 
the  industrious  and  intelligent,  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  high  consideration  to  receive  such 
with  unusual  cordiality.  The  laboring  white 
men  are  treated  with  even  more  civility  than 
those  of  the  North.  You  have  here  proscrip- 
tion, a  line  that  divides  society  in  accordance 
with  pecuniary  conditions.  Some  have  the 
idea  that  ours  is  a  malarial  country.  I  was 
educated  at  the  North  ;  have  been  in  every 
State  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  with  my 
own  experience  and  the  aid  of  mortuary 
statistics,  am  convinced  that  we  have  not  one- 
tenth  the  consumption,  typhoid  and  pneu- 
monia, that  is  produced  by  the  alluvial  flats 
North ;  and  this,  I  say,  be  it  understood, 
without  design  to  disparage  any  other  section. 
Again,  we  have  the  best  market  crop  in  the 
world,  easier  raised,  gathered,  carried  to 
market,  and  sold.  Cotton  is  always  a  cash 
article,  and  $300  worth  of  it  can  be  carried 
to  market  on  a  four-horse  wagon.  Added  to 
this  great  market  crop,  we  can  raise  grain, 
vegetables,  and  fruits,  to  supply  family  needs. 
Although  there  are  no  homestead  laws  with 
us,  yet  a  man  can  get  a  home,  a  house,  barn, 
and  farm  fenced  in,  for  five  dollars  per  acre, 
and  I  have  known  of  young  men  making 
from  an  average  sized  farm,  ten  bales  of  cot- 
ton, amounting  to  five  hundred  dollars  in 
value,  besides  raising  ample  provisions  for 
his  family.  A  noble  portion  of  our  State  is 
the  valley  of  the  Tennessee  in  North  Alabama. 
Dining  there  recently  with  a  sister  of  our 
order,  apology  was  made  for  an  absence  of 
vegetables.  The  fact  was  that  blue  grass, 
which  is  there  almost  irresistible,  had  taken 
pcssessidifc  of  the  garden-  We  grow  two  other 
kinds  of  grass.  Bermuda  grass  covers  the 
land  with  a  rich,  dense,  compact  turf,  and 
propagates  itself  from  the  root.  The  John- 
son. Guinea,  or  Means  grass,  was  imported 
from  Africa.  It  will  not  grow  on  poor  land, 
but  is  superior  to  any  other  grass  in  the 
South  I  may  say  that  lands  have  been 
abandoned  by  reason  of  grass  being  detri- 
mental to  the  cotton  crop.     Let  it  be  under- 


stood that  I  do  not  advi.se  a  young  man  to 
(piit  his  home,  but  if  he  wants  a  liome,  in- 
stead of  going  West  he  should  go  South. 

Mr.  Chase,  New  Hampshire.  I  cannot  go 
back  on  the  land  of  my  fathers — New  Eng- 
land ;  and  have  contented  myself  with  the 
idea  that  it  is  yet  the  best  to  live  and  die  in. 
There  are  a  thousand  things  to  be  considered 
under  this  topic  beside  making  money.  Then 
again,  it  is  not  well  for  a  young  man  to  travel 
around  too  nnich,  especially  during  middle 
life.  Our  objection  to  the  South  is  its  climate; 
to  the  West,  is  its  many  fatalities  to  which 
its  crops  are  subject  and  their  distance  from 
market.  In  some  localities  the  value  of  three 
bushels  of  corn  is  required  to  carry  one  to 
market.  It  is  said  manufactories  must  be 
established  in  order  to  create  home  markets. 
We  are  as  yet  in  no  condition  to  establish 
such.  While  grasses  are  so  abundant  South, 
why  does  South  Carolina  send  North  for  hay? 
They  speak  of  splendid  hay  crops  in  Oregon; 
if  they  have  but  two  weeks  winter,  what  use 
have  they  for  hay  ?  Kansas,  Missouri,  Colo- 
rado have  their  grasshoppers,  while  our  land 
in  New  Hampshire,  as  rock-bound  as  it  is, 
will  average  more  corn  and  wheat  than  any 
other  State  excepting  Texas,  and  then  our 
corn  will  bring  twenty-five  per  cent,  more  in 
dollars  and  cents. 


CALIFORNIA  STATE  GRANGE. 
The  State  Grange  of  California  met  in  Octo- 
ber, and  from  the  ver}'  excellent  address  of 
the  Worthy  Master,  we  infer  the  Order  is  in 
a  healthy  condition  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Three  years  ago  the  Patrons  there  attempted 
to  inaugurate  a  sy.stem  of  direct  exportation 
of  their  crops,  and,  to  assist  such  an  under- 
taking, established  a  Patrons  Bank  in  San 
Francisco.  From  some  cause,  after  shipping 
many  cargoes  of  wheat  to  Europe,  the  system 
adopted  was  abandoned,  and  the  old  routine 
resorted  to.  The  Bank,  however,  continued 
to  flourish,  and  of  it  and  other  Grange  corpo- 
rations in  California,  the  AVorthy  Master 
thus  speaks : 

The  Grange  corporations  located  in  this 
city,  and  intimately  associated  with  our  Order, 
are  doing  a  very  large  business. 

The  Grangers'  Bank,  a  corporation  which 
has  been  in  operation  but  little  more  than 
two  years,  has  in  that  short  time  grown  from 
nothing  into  a  prosperous  institution.  A 
healthy  increase  in  business  has  marked  every 
month  of  its  existence.  The  actual  number 
of  depositors  for  the  present  year  is  two 
hundred  and  twenty-eight,  against  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-two  for  the  year  1875,  an  in- 
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crease  in  favor  of  1876  of  sixty-six.  The 
amount  of  commercial  deposits  received  in 
the  hank  for  tlie  last  twelve  months  up  to  Sep- 
tember 25th,  1876,  aggregate  S2  370,000.  For 
the  .same  period  of  1875,  there  was  deposited 
$1,820,000,  which  is  an  increase  in  favor  of 
1876  of  $550,000.  The  amount  disbursed  for 
first  dividend,  declared  last  year,  aggregated 
$38,117.60,  being  $1.55  per  share,  or  7f  per 
cent,  on  capital  paid  up.  The  prospect  of  the 
next  or  second  dividend,  to  be  declared  next 
month  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  directors, 
bids  fair  to  be  ten  per  cent  on  the  capital 
stock  paid  up,  which  will  be  equal  to  $3  per 
share,  besides  leaving  a  reserve  fund  of  sev- 
eral thousand  dollars. 

The  Grangers'  Business  Association,  which 
was  incorporated  one  year  ago  last  February, 
although  embarrassed  in  consequence  of  not 
having  sufficient  funds  to  conduct  the  business 
as  it  should  have  been  conducted,  and  having 
much  opposition  to  contend  with,  neverthe- 
less is  gaining  in  strength  and  is  doing  much 
good  in  the  reduction  and  equalization  of 
commissions;  audit  is  gaining  in  reputation 
as  a  responsible  shipping  and  forwarding 
house,  needing  only  proper  support  to  make 
it  a  grand  success.  We  understand  that  the 
Directors,  at  the  next  annual  meeting  of 
the  stockholders,  will  be  able  to  declare 
a  small  dividend  of  profit  on  the  capital 
invested. 

From  a  very  flattering  statement  which  I 
liave  received  from  the  President  of  the 
California  Farmers'  Mutual  Fire  Insurance 
Association,  I  have  copied  the  following 
figures  :  Cash  plan,  October  1st,  1876  : 
Amount  risks  written  to  date,  §2,585,914  19; 
premiums  thereon,  $51,606.96;  lo.sses  paid, 
$10,703  71.  Mutual  plan,  October  1st,  1876  : 
Amount  risks  written  to  date,  $5,181,591  ; 
total  premiums  thereon,  $114,395.30  ;  losses 
paid,  $7,251. 


farm  and  is  in  daily  use.  B  sees  it,  fancies 
and  proposes  to  buy  it,  and  offers  ten  dollars 
more  for  it  than  it  cost.  If  A  is  disposed  to 
sell,  he  has  a  right  to  do  so  ;  but  if  he  sells 
simply  because  he  makes  ten  dollars  on  it,  he 
grossly  violates  our  principles. 

B  is  a  member  of  a  Grange  that  wishes  to 
buy  ten  hogsheads  of  bacon,  and  with  nine 
others,  he  bulks  his  order,  and  saves  two 
cents  per  pound  on  the  hogshead.  If  B's 
bacon  is  for  his  own  u.se  on  his  farm,  he  is 
under  no  obligation  to  sell  it  to  his  tenants 
for  less  thin  they  cln  get  it  from  the  nearest 
merchant.  If  he  buys  for  the  purpose  of  sell- 
ing to  others  than  those  who  are  in  his  em- 
ployment, at  any  price,  he  is  using  the  advan- 
tages afforded  him  by  the  Grange  for 
speculative  purposes,  and  therefore  violates 
the  principles  of  the  Order. 

In  fine,  if  any  Patron  uses  the  seal  of  the 
Grange  to  make  money  by  speculating  upon 
tliose  who  are  or  are  not  members  of  the  Or- 
der, he  violates  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the 
Order.  Each  Patron  must  for  himself  judge 
of  the  motive  that  actuates  him.  He  need 
only  ask  that  "still  small  voice"  within  him 
to  answer,  and  he  will  need  no  advice  or 
warning  from  us.  We  are  not  to  judge  of  his 
motive. 


"BUYING  THROUGH  THE  GRANGE." 
A  Brother  writes  us  that  Patrons  in  his 
section  are  not  satisfied  with  our  answer  in 
the  May  Rural  to  the  inquiry,  "  Can  I  buy 
through  the  Grange  and  sell  to  outsiders  ?" 
and  wishes  ua  to  be  more  explicit.  We  do 
not  think  we  can  more  clearly  give  our  views 
on  this  point  than  we  have  done,  but  will 
submit  an  illustration  or  two  to  explain 
them. 

A  belongs  to  a  Grange  that  wishes  to  buy 
ten  wagons.  The  p\irchaser8  bulk  their  or- 
der, A  being  one  of  them,  and  thus  save  ten 
dollars  on  the  wagon.  If  A  bought  his  for 
his  own  u.se  and  with  no  intention  of  specu- 
lating upon  it,  of  course  it  is  put   upon  his 


AN  APPEAL  TO  THE  GRANGES. 

Some  time  in  Jane  or  July,  1872,  the  Order 
of  Patrons  of  Husbandry  was  introduced  by 
Colonel  Aiken,  in  South  Carolina.  The  State 
Grange  was  organized  in  October  following, 
and  held  its  first  regular  meeting  after  the  or- 
ganization, in  .January,  1873.  At  tiiis  meeting 
the  number  of  subordinate  Granges  had  in- 
creased to  111,  (one  hundred  and  eleven.)  At 
the  next  regular  meeting,  February,  1874, 
the  number  was  two  hundred  and  fifty,  and 
at  the  regular  meeting  in  February,  1875, 
our  number  was  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
two.  Since  that  time  scattering  Gr:mfc;es  have 
been  organized  in  different  parts  of  the  State, 
increasing  the  number  to  perhaps  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  to  four  hundred  Granges  in  all 
the  counties  of  the  State,  from  the  mountains 
to  the  sea,  and  at  the  meeting  in  1875,  only  a 
few,  comparatively,  had  ceased  to  exist. 
These  figures  exhibit  the  growth  and  progress 
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of  tlie  Order  in  this  State  to  the  beginning  of 
the  present  year,  and  is  tlie  highest  evidence 
of  tlie  appreciation  of  its  objects  and  pur- 
poses by  those  most  interested  in  its  snccess 
and  continued  prosperity — the  agricultural, 
the  industrial  classes  of  the  country. 

What  is  the  present  condition  and  status  of 
the  Order?  The  writer  cannot  answer  defi- 
nitely, but  from  present  limited  observation 
and  information,  would  say  it  is  not  flatter- 
ing, that  in  fact  an  unaccountable  apathy  pre- 
vails, many  Granges  failing  to  hold  tiieir 
regular  meetings,  and  many  having  forfeited 
their  charters.  The  question,  I  suspect, 
naturally  arises  in  the  mind  of  every  good 
Patron,  why  this  condition  of  things?  Have 
politics  absorbed  this  great  organization  ?  Is 
it  really  amushroom,as  its  enemies  predicted  ? 
Have  the  expectations  of  its  members  and 
friends  been  disappointed  ?  Has  it  failed  of 
its  great  pur[)oses  in  any  respect?  Shall  we 
experience  its  decline  as  rapid  as  its  rise  and 
progress  ? 

It  is  hardly  possible  in  the  nature  of  things 
that  an  institution  which  is  better  calculated 
to  supply  and  answer  all  the  wants  of  the 
farmer  than  any  other  which  has  ever  been 
presented  to  them,  will  be  permitted  to  de- 
cline from  pure  neglect  of  its  own  members. 
Only  a  short  time  ago  our  members  were  dili- 
i  gent,  active,  and  zealous  in  all  the  workings 
and  prosperity  of  the  Grange.  Why  tire  so 
soon  of  doing  good?  Is  it  possible  that  the 
independence  of  agricultural  life  and  the  iso- 
lation it  naturally  encourages,  will  alone  (for 
I  find  no  other  cause  really  operating  against 
it)  keep  men  and  women,  Patrons  and  Mat- 
rons, from  their  duty  to  themselves  and  their 
neighbors,  from  their  pecuniary  interest  as 
well  as  their  interests  in  the  great  cause  of 
education,  charity  and  benevolence? 

It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  what  has  been 
so  often  demonstrated,  as  to  the  advantages, 
socially,  educationally,  morally  and  pecunia- 
rily. There  can  be  no  question  that  the  Or- 
der has  proven  a  blessing,  not  only  to  farmers, 
but  lo  the  wiiole  country.  There  is  abundant 
evidence  of  this.  The  Working  Patrons 
everywhere  attest  its  great  value  and  useful- 
ness to  them.  And  while  we  were  making 
ourselves  felt,  it  was  pleasing  to  note  that  the 


press,  generally  friendly  and  always  powerful 
in  the  encouragement  of  an  enlightened  pub- 
lic sentiment  in  behalf  of  every  good  work, 
was  b^>ginning  to  congratulate  the  country  on 
a  condition  of  things  which  could  beattributed 
to  nothing  but  the  principles  and  workings  of 
this  Order.  As  evidence  of  this  I  quote 
from  a  leading  up-country  paper  of  January, 
1875: 

''  It  does  not  require  much  ob.servation  to 
note  the  growing  disposition  among  the  farm- 
ers to  economise  in  their  purchases,  especially 
in  the  items  of  luxury,  or  what  may  be  re- 
garded outside  of  prime  articles  of  necessity. 
We  are  inclined  to  believe  there  is  a  deep 
rooted  conviction  in  the  minds  of  the  people, 
which  operates  to  decrease  their  extraor- 
dinary demands,  so  to  speak,  and  confine 
their  purchases  to  a  more  limited  extent,  with 
a  view  to  diminishing  their  indebtedness. 
This  state  of  things  argues  favorably  for  the 
entire  community,  and  indicates  a  return  to 
old  fashioned  methods  of  doing  business, 
which  must  tend  to  re-establish  confidence 
between  all  classes  of  the  people.  Upon  the 
farming  community  at  least  depends  the 
solidity  and  soundness  of  every  interest,  and 
unless  the  farmers  are  securely  placed  upon  a 
sound  basis,  there  can  be  no  permanent  or 
enduring  prosperity  for  the  country.  The 
first  step  in  this  direction  is  to  reduce  the  im- 
mense volume  of  indebtedness  now  hanging 
over  the  heads  of  those  engaged  in  farming 
operations.  Too  much  credit  has  been  ex- 
tended, and  as  a  general  rule  they  have  been 
too  eager  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  It  has 
worked  injuriously  to  all  parties  concerned, 
and  the  time  has  come  for  all  classes  to  pause 
in  a  career  so  recklessly  pursued  in  the  past, 
and  meditate  seriou.sly  to  what  end  the  coun- 
try will  surely  come,  unless  a  change  is 
effected  soon.  Bankruptcy  and  ruin  is  inevi- 
table unless  greater  economy  is  exercised  and 
more  caution  displayed  in  the  contraction  of 
debts.  The  all-cotton  theory  has  deluded 
hundreds,  and  the  insatiate  desire  to  obtain 
credit  has  destroyed  as  many  more.  Tlie  im- 
provement already  observed  in  this  respect  is 
commendable,  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  upon  its 
continuance  and  encouragement  will  depend  * 
the  solvency  of  a   large  portion  of  the  farm- 
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ers.  By  raising  less  cotton  and  more  provis- 
ions, by  having  corn  cribs  and  smoke  houses 
well  filled  at  home,  instead  of  liundreds  of 
miles  away,  and  by  a  rigid  and  systematic 
economy  in  all  things,  they  may  confidently 
expect  a  speedy  and  permanent  improvement 
in  their  financial  condition." 

These  are  the  principles  of  the  Grange,  and 
the  important  truth,  tiiat  the  cash  system  is 
the  only  safe  and  healthy  system,  should  be 
constantly  impressed  and  urged  upon  our 
members  everywhere,  remembering  too  the 
moral  of  "a  story  of  the  times,"  that : 

"All  you  whose  farms  are  going  to  wreck. 
Who  have  neither  corn  nor  meat. 

Just  make  the  resolve  of  farmer  Brown, 
And  go  for  something  to  eat." 

These  things  we  can  accomplish.  There  is 
more  we  can  do.  &y  concert,  co-operation, 
and  association,  we  may  enforce  wholesome 
legislation  for  the  promotion  and  protection 
of  agriculture,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  con- 
ceive how,  under  the  influence  of  good  lands 
and  industries,  intelligent  culture,  the  fruit  of 
general  education  and  sound  religion,  the 
land  may  yet  recover,  not  only  all  its  old  and 
palmy  fertility,  but  all  it  is  capable  of 
producing. 

I  am  more  and  more  convinced  of  the 
solemn  duty  resting  upon  farmers  in  this 
behalf,  and  of  the  great  good  to  the  whole 
country  to  be  effected  by  this  order,  ulti- 
mately in  the  bringing  about  wise  and  whole- 
some laws  and  regulations  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  agriculture.  It  is  hardly  possible 
that  in  a  great  agricultural  country  like  this, 
the  representatives  of  that  interest,  constitu- 
ting a  very  large  majority  of  the  whole, 
should  longer  permit  the  inju.stice  of  the  pro- 
tecting, cherishing,  and  fostering  of  every 
other  interest  save  their  own.  •'  That  in 
many  parts  of  the  coyntry  even  competence 
is  dangerous,  and  the  thriving  man  becomes  a 
mark  for  robbery  and  oppression,  by  rapa- 
cious law-givers,  law-officers,  and  law  agents 


in  this  prostrate  State,  who  know  nothing  of 
honor,  intelligence,  justice  or  mercy-  Would 
it  be  matter  for  wonder,  that  under  such  a 
system,  "  gardens  should  return  to  wilder- 
ne.sses,  the  vine  should  wither,  cornfields 
become  oozy  swamps,  fountains  once  used  for 
irrigation,  choked  and  sealed  up,  and  hun- 
dreds of  places  which  once  echoed  with  the 
songs  of  the  reaper  or  of  the  vintage,  become 
heaps  of  stones,  masses  of  tangled  weeds,  or 
barren  rocks."  But  let  agriculture,  let  labor 
be  protected,  and  fairly  and  certainly  remu- 
nerated, let  industry  be  instructed,  guided 
and  stimulated,  and  how  soon  would  the  land 
begin  to  smile  with  abundance,  and  to  ''  put 
on  her  beautiful'  garments,"  how  soon  would 
be  evoked  from  this  weary,  down-trodden, 
prostrate  land,  "the  sleeping  life  there  is  in 
the  .soil.  Unite  the  farming  interest,  de- 
velop the  agricultural  resources  of  the  coun- 
try, and  all  is  well  for  future  prosperity.  The 
Grange  can  and  must  accomplish  this. 

The  writer  knows  the  material  of  its  com- 
position in  this  good  old  State.  He  labored 
amongst  you  two  years  to  the  exclusion  of 
everything  else.  The  Patrons  welcomed  him 
everywhere  with  a  fraternal  spirit  that  ren- 
dered the  work  pleasant  and  interesting  in 
the  extreme.  He  hoped  the  Granges  were 
in  an  improved  condition,  at  least  as  to  the 
internal  work,  which  he  labored  to  impart 
correctly. 

That  the  members  of  the  Order  may  awake 
and  revive  their  Granges  and  continue  the 
good  work  is  the  incentive  for  this  imperfect 
appeal.  Add  to  zeal  and  energy  and  right 
feeling  that  patient  industry,  and  sympathy, 
and  good  will  to  men  which  should  and  does 
characterize  our  Order,  and  we  have  a  cer- 
tainty of  benefiting  and  profiting  our  fellow- 
men  in  a  degree  not  to  be  surpassed  by  any 
institution,  not  of  divine  origin,  in  exis- 
tence. 

JNO.  A.  BARKSDALE. 

Laurens  C-  H.,  S.  C,  Nov.  3,  1876. 
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HINTS  FOR  THE  MONTH. 

We  imagine  we  hear  some  crusty  old 
fanner  say,  "  Yoii  needn't  come  at  me  with 
any  '  Hints ; '  my  cotton  is  sold  and  I  got 
nothing  for  it ;  the  weather  is  cold  and  wet, 
and  I  am  a  poorer  roan  to-day  than  I  was  a 
year  ago." 

Well,  my  friend  (if  we  have  siicli  a  friend), 
it  is  to  you  we  would  especially  direct  these 
few  "Hints,"  and  the  first  hint  we  would  give 
you  is  this  :  while  you  are  musing  around  the 
fire  about  your  failure  tosucceed  during  the 
past,  try  to  hunt  up  the  cause  or  causes  of 
your  failure.  During  these  cold  wintry  days 
and  nights  nothing  can  be  more  profitable  to 
us  than  to  weigh  well  our  acts  in  the  past, 
and  plan  our  purposes  for  the  future.  Have 
we  failed  to  do  our  duty  ?  Then  learn  where 
and  why,  and  at  once  resolve  there  must  be  a 
change.  Have  we  controlled  labor  to  suit  us? 
Have  we  cultivated  our  crops  too  sluggishly? 
Have  we  planted  too  little  breadstuffs,  and 
too  much  cotton?  Have  we  run  once  a  fort- 
night during  the  year  to  the  depot  to  buy 
bread,  and  meat,  and  corn, on  a  credit?  Have 
we  lived  too  extravagantly  and  quite  beyond 
our  means?  Have  we  discovered  all  the  leaks 
on  the  farm,  and  failed  to  stop  any  of  them  ? 
Are  we  not  consuming  more  than  we  are  pro" 
ducing  ?  Are  we  adding  daily  to  our  com- 
forts, and  the  happiness  of  our  wives  and 
children  ? 

These  and  all  the  ideas  that  naturally  sug- 
gest themselves  from  reflection  upon  such  in- 
quiries, are  tlie  "Hints"  that  we  would  beg 
our  readers  to  ruminate  upon  during  this 
month.  For  this  is  the  month  during  which 
changes  must  be  made.  We  cannot  mend  the 
past,  but  we  can  improve  the  future,  and  let 
us  do  it,  not  only  by  resolution,  but  by  action. 
A  resolution  to  change  is  worthless  if  it  goes 
no  farther  than  this.  We  must  act  as  well  as 
resolve.  We  therefore,  while  urging  our 
readers  to  reflect  as  above  suggested,  by  no 
means  propose  that  this  is  all  they  must  do 
during  this  usually  cold  and  dreary  month. 
There  is  much  to  be  done  on  the  farm  in  De- 


cember, and  it  should  not  be  put  off  for  Jan- 
uary, or  any  other  month.  If  every  farmer 
would  remember  that  he  should  put  off 
nothing  for  to-morrow  that  can  be  done  to- 
day, he  would  always  find  more  to  do  on  the 
farm  any  and  every  day  in  the  year  than  he 
can  possibly  accomplish  that  day. 

First,  then,  we  advise,  if  you  have  not  yet 
finished  sowing  grain,  continue  to  do  so  this 
month.  Ked  wiieat,  usually  known  as  the 
Clarke,  the  Alabama,  the  Feeder,  and  the 
Spring  wheat,  does  as  well  sown  in  December 
as  earlier.  We  have  had  it  injured  by  being 
too  forward,  if  sown  early,  and  we  once  made 
thirteen  bushels  to  the  acre  from  five  acres 
sown  after  first  January. 

Red  oats  sown  this  month  .should  be  put  in 
tolerably  deep.  If  sown  shallow,  or  brushed 
or  harrowed  in,  they  will  sprout  and  be  fre- 
quently killed  by  frost  or  freezing.  We  have 
never  sown  barley  or  rye  as  late  as  December. 

Look  well  after  your  stock.  If  your  plough 
stock  are  in  good  order,  remember  that  close, 
comfortable  stables  may  be  the  chief  cause  of 
it.  And  if  your  cows  and  hogs  are  poor  and 
thriftless  consider  well  if  exposure  is  not  the 
cause  of  it.  Feed  well,  but  feed  economically. 
Do  not  do  as  we  saw  a  farmer  doing  a  few 
days  ago — going  around  the  cow-pen  with  a 
hamper  of  cotton  seed  on  his  shoulder,  pour- 
ing out  in  the  mud  about  a  peck,  sometimes  a 
half  bushel,  to  each  cow,  while  the  entire 
herd  of  half  dozen  or  more  were  following 
him,  smelling  the  seed,  trampling  over  it,  and 
going  on  with  the  wistful  look  that  he  would 
pour  out  something  belter  presently.  That 
man  says  "  book  farming"'  is  a  humbug  He 
prefers  learning  by  experience,  even  if  it  is 
in  the  mud. 

Haul  up  fire  wood  enough  to  do  till  next 
Summer,  and  remember  that,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  another  year,  you  will  be  so  anxiously 
concerned  about  making  all  the  money  you 
want  tiiat  you  will  neglect  the  wood  pile,  and 
consequently  the  meals  and  the  sitting  rooms 
will  be  uncomfortably  cold,  when  the  cheer 
and   happiness  of  a  farmer's  family  demand 
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that  lliese  two  things  should  always  be  warm. 

If  you  have  hogs  to  kill,  do  so  at  once,  for 
fear  cholera,  or  some  other  two-legged  mon- 
ster, may  do  the  job  for  you.  It  is  astonish- 
ing how  easy  it  is  for  hunger  to  get  a  hog 
even  out  of  the  fattening  pen. 

If  possible,  have  all  the  fencing  around 
your  small  grain  fields  made  this  month  "  bull- 
strong,  pig-tight,"  etc.,  for  if  you  do  not,  you 
are  not  aware  of  how  many  sins  you  can  com- 
mit until  you  see  some  strolling  half-starved 
cows  tramping  over  and  pulling  up  your 
grain  by  the  roots.  Hundreds  of  famishing 
cows  will,  this  month,  depredate  upon  every 
green  field,  because  their  owners  have  nothing 
to  feed  them  on,  and  will  turn  them  out  to 
hunt  fjr  a  living,  or  starve. 

Settle  up  fairly  and  squarely  to  date  with 
your  laborers.  If  any  of  them  have  had  a 
fair  chance,  and  still  have  fallen  behind,  dis- 
charge them,  if  you  have  to  forgive  them  the 
debt.  AVe  have  been  carrying  three  or  four 
for  several  years  that  habitually  fall  in  our 
debt  at  Christmas,  and  each  year  the  debt  be- 
comes a  trifle  larger.  The  thing  at  last  has 
become  chronic,  and  we  have  determined  to 
stop  it;  so,  OiT  they  go  this  month,  debt  and 
all,  and  we  verily  believe  it  will  be  a  good 
riddance.  Profit  by  our  experience,  and  do 
not  let  this  debt  lie  over. 

And  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  let  us  in- 
sist upon  your  going  into  another  year's  labors 
with  your  "hind  sight"  placed  in  front. 
Last  Spring  you  pitched  a  crop  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  receiving  twelve  cents  per  pound 
for  cotton.  Yonr  entire  expenses  were  based 
upon  this  expectation.  Rever.'^e  the  order 
this  year.  Prepare  to  pitch  a  crop  so  econom- 
ically that,  all  expenses  told,  it  will  realize 
you  a  net  profit  if  sold  at  nine  cents.  Live 
through  the  next  year  up  to  that  idea,  and, 
instead  of  losing  from  ten  to  twelve  dollars 
per  bale,  as  you  are  doing  this  year,  you  will 
realize  a  net  profit  of  that  amount.  Pay  for 
labor  what  it  is  worth,  and  no  more.  Co-ope- 
rate with  yonr  neighbors  upon  this  point,  and 
let  every  one  remember  that  political  antago- 
nism totally  destroys  the  value  of  any  labor. 


CORN  -CORN-CORN. 

A  friend  in  Arkansas  writes  as  fo'lows: 
"I  am  now  (l(!th  October)  gathering  corn, 
and  where   I  applied  fifty    bushels   of  cotton 
seed  per  acre,  I  am   gathering  forty  bushels 


of  corn  per  acre.  I  prepare  the  ground  well 
by  breaking  twice,  sow  cotton  seed  broadcast 
before  first  ploughing,  plough  the  crop  four 
times,  and  before  last  ploughing  sow  broad- 
cast one  bushel  whippoorwill  jteas  to  the  acre, 
and  am  gathering  six  or  eight  bushels  of  peas 
to  the  acre.  It  has  been  my  plan  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  to  raise  peas  on  every  corn  row 
that  I  cultivate,  and,  after  gathering  enough 
for  seed,  turn  the  hogs  in  on  the  i)alance. 
But  it  is  all  nonsense  for  me  to  give  my  plan 
of  farming;  send  the  Rural  along,  and  let 
me  learn  something  more  on  the  subject." 

We  are  obliged  to  our  friend  for  his  letter, 
and  publish  the  above  extract  for  a  few  com- 
ments. 

After  giving  us  a  very  practical  and  sensi- 
ble plan  for  growing  large  corn  crops,  he  con- 
cludes it  is  all  nonsense  to  tell  the  public 
about  it.  Wherefore?  Why  does  he  say  so  ? 
It  is  simply  because  he  fears  others  will  not 
have  confidence  in  his  system,  and  nothing 
more. 

My  friend,  you  are  very  much  mistaken  : 
you  should  set  an  example  to  your  brother 
farmers,  and  give  us  your  experience,  for 
that  is  just  what  we  want,  and  seldom  get 
from  practical  working  farmers.  This  one 
thinks  his  system  is  good  enough  for  him, 
but  he  will  not  publish  it,  because  others  do 
not  believe  it.  That  one  says,  I  am  not  able 
to  write  a  readable  article,  and,  therefore,  I 
will  not  publish  mine.  And  a  third  says, 
book  farming  is  a  humbug,  and  I  will  not 
write  for  a  paper  and  be  subject  to  the  criti- 
cism of  being  a  book  farmer  ;  and  most  farm- 
ers think  it  is  the  editor's  duty,  and  he  must 
keep  them  po.sted  upon  every  subject  pertain- 
ing to  the  fiirm,  and  they  will  cull  just  so 
much  as  suits  their  tastes. 

This  is  all  wrong.  Farmers  should  feel  an 
interest  not  only  in  the  succe.ss  of  agricultu- 
ral papers,  but  in  the  cause  of  agriculture 
itself,  and  as  it  is  a  science  founded  entirely 
upon  experience,  all  farmers  should  be  wil- 
ling and  anxious  to  develop  that  science  by 
giving  their  experience  to  the  world. 

We  do  not  propose  to  accept  as  the  proper 
.system  every  policy  suggested  by  any  and 
everybody.  By  no  means.  But  we  are  al- 
ways pleased  to  publish  any  sensible  sugges- 
tions, come  from  whence  they  may,  and  if 
they  do  not  agree  with  our  ideas  of  farming, 
there  is  nothing  amiss  in  saving  so. 
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For  instance,  our  Arkansas  friend  broad- 
casts cotton  seed  in  preparing  for  corn.  If 
tliis  is  done  in  the  Spring,  tlie  seed  will  sprout 
and  be  lost  as  a  manure.  Therefore  he  should 
have  told  us  whether  the  seed  had  been  pre- 
viously rotted,  or  whether  he  ploughs  them 
under  when  the  ground  was  too  cold  to  in- 
duce germination  before  rotting. 

He  says,  too,  he  ploughs  four  times.  Well, 
how,  or  with  what  kind  of  ploughs?  Does 
he  use  bull  tongues,  shovels,  half  shovels, 
sweeps,  or  cultivators?  Of  course  the  young, 
inexperienced,  inquiring  farmer  might  seri- 
ou.sly  injure  a  crop  by  not  knowing  what 
kind  of  an  implement  to  use  at  the  various 
stages  of  the  crop. 

Then,  too,  he  says  he  broadcasts  peas  when 
he  lays  by  his  crop,  but  tells  us  his  practice 
is  to  grow  peas  in  every  row  of  corn  he  culti- 
vates. Now,  we  and  others  would  like  to 
know  which  plan  he  preferred,  broadcasting 
or  drilling  on  the  corn  bed.  We  prefer  the 
latter,  but  we  do  not,  from  our  friend's  letter, 
know  what  his  preference  is. 

We  have  thus  published  and  commented 
on  a  private  letter,  simply  to  advise  our  read- 
ers that  there  is  a  duty  incumbent  upon  every 
farmer  to  give  publicity  to  his  ideas,  and  to 
assure  them  that  we  will  at  all  times  be  pleased 
to  hear  from  them,  and  will  obligate  our- 
selves to  give  shape  to  the  rudest  ideas  if 
thev  will  send  them  to  us. 


CROP  REPORTS. 

The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  for  the 
State  of  Georgia  reports  that  there  is  thirty- 
four  per  cent,  more  of  corn  grown  in  Georgia 
this  year  than  last,  and  that  whereas  it  cost 
fifty  six  cents  per  bushel  to  raise  corn  in 
Georgia  in  1875,  this  year  it  costs  but  forty- 
three.  Consequently  our  neighbors  across 
the  Savannah  are  all  right  on  the  corn  ques- 
tion, if  they  are  not  all  wrong  on  some  other 
question,  which  we  very  much  fear  to  be  the 
case. 

That  same  report  says  the  cotton  crop  is 
fifteen  and  a  half  per  cent,  better  than  it  was 
last  year  also.  But,  alas,  alas,  it  tells  us  that 
the  average  price  paid  for  labor  was  predi- 
cated upon  the  idea  tiiat  cotton  would  sell 
higher  this  Fall  than  it  did  last.  Hence  we 
fear  we  can  present  a  sum  in  the  simple  rule 
No.  12,  Vol.  7. 


of  three  to  our  farmer  friends  of  Georgia, 
which,  even  with  their  barns  full  of  corn, 
will  work  out  to  a  disastrous  answer  when 
the  results  of  the  two  years  are  compared. 

If  a  Georgia  farmer,  at  a  fixed  price  for 
labor,  buys  corn  to  grow  cotton  for  market  at 
twelve  cents  per  pound,  and  loses  money  by 
the  operation,  how  much  money  will  he 
make,  if  paying  the  same  price  for  labor,  he 
buys  no  corn,  but  sells  his  cotton  .at  nine  cents 
per  pound? 

Our  Georgia  friends  did  well  in  growing 
more  corn,  but  they  did  badly  in  paying  too 
much  for  labor.  Bring  it  down,  friends,  at 
least  twenty-five  per  cent,  or  increase  its 
quality  that  much,  and  you  will  have  solved 
the  problem. 

The  Commissioner  reports  a  preparation 
for  an  increased  area  for  small  grain,  and 
commends  red  wheat  instead  of  white.  This 
is  exactly  right,  and  he  bases  his  suggestion 
upon  the  experience  of  the  old  world,  where 
all  the  countries  of  Southern  latitude  sow  red 
wheat,  and  the  more  Northern  countries  sow 
white. 

The  Commissioner  is  doing  valuable  ser- 
vice for  his  State,  and  we  wish  him  abundant 
success  in  developing  the  agricultural  capa- 
bilities of  the  Empire  State  of  the  South. 


BUTTER  COWS. 


Whilst  at  the  Centennial,  there  was  nothing 
in  all  that  miniature  world  that  so  interested 
us  as  the  "Cattle  Show."  We  saw  there, 
from  Kentucky  and  Iowa,  short-horn  bulls 
far  prettier  than  any  pictures  we  have  ever 
seen ;  more  beautifully  and  symmetrically 
made  than  could  be  represented  by  any  single 
position  through  photographic  likenesses. 
And  we  saw  cows  of  that  breed  so  fat  till 
they  were  really  homely.  The  Holstiens, 
Herefords,  and  Ayreshires,  were  all  fine,  very 
fine,  but  the  display  of  Jerseys  and  Alder- 
neys  were  so  far  beyond  what  we  anticipated, 
and  the  tales  told  of  them  by  their  owners 
were  so  wonderful,  that  we  have  since  almost 
coveted  those  stockmen  their  invaluable  cattle. 

The  Jer.seys  are  not  pretty  in  shape.  They 
are  generally  ragged,  except  about  the  head, 
which  closely  resembles  the  deer.  They  are 
small,  very   small,  and   generally   rawboned. 
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They  are  hardy,  and  easily  kept-  For  these 
reasons  we  are  satistied  they  are  the  cattle  for 
the  South. 

We  once  imported  a  couple  of  Ayreshires 
from  Scotland,  and  from  them  grew  some  such 
excellent  milkers,  and  fine  beef  cattle,  too, 
that  we  were  firmly  of  the  opinion  they  were 
the  cattle  suited  to  our  Southern  needs. 

We  once  grew,  too,  the  Bralimins,  and  am 
satisfied  they  have  many  qualities  that  adapt 
them  peculiarly  to  our  latitude.  But  they 
will  jump,  and  \yill  fight.  And  these  vices 
more  tlian  counterbalance  their  other  excel- 
lent qualities  of  being  always  fat,  and  never 
suflTering  from  heat. 

But  a  personal  examination  and  much  in- 
quiry has  almost  persuaded  us  that  the  Jer- 
seys or  Aiderneys  (and  we  confess  we  could 
see  no  difference  between  them)  are  the  cattle 
best  adapted  to  the  South.  Cattle  so  small  as 
they  cannot  require  heavy  pasturage,  and  can 
be  easily  carried  through  our  Winters  with 
out  the  necessity  of  tons  of  good  hay  being 
previously  housed  for  their  consiimption.  A 
short-horn  of  usual  size  is  more  than  twice  as 
large  as  an  average  Jersey,  and  no  doubt 
would  easily  produce  twice  the  amount  of 
beef.  But  it  is  not  beef  cattle  that  we  want 
particularly.  We  are  much  more  in  need  of 
small  cattle  that  can  live  and  thrive  upon  our 
scant  pastures,  endure  our  long  Summers, 
and  produce  us  good  milk  and  a  plenty  of 
butter. 

We  have  read  of  Durham  cows  giving  sev- 
enty pounds  of  milk  per  day  for  months,  but 
never  heard  of  one  yielding  over  fifteen 
pounds  of  butter  in  a  week.  And  so  of  De- 
vons,  a  smaller  breed  ;  we  know  they  have 
milked  up  to  sixty  pounds  per  day,  but  fifteen 
pounds  of  butter  per  week  has  been  their 
maximum,  so  far  as  we  know.  We  have  seen 
a  statement  of  an  Ayreshire  cow  that  yielded 
three  thousand  five  hundred  quarts  of  milk  in 
one  year,  from  which  three  hundred  pounds 
of  butter  were  produced. 

But  however  extravagant  all  this  may  seem, 
the  reports  about  the  Jerseys  surpass  them 
all.  We  have  been  told  by  more  than  one 
Northern  friend,  that  they  had  Jersey  cows 
that  gave  twenty-five  to  thirty  quarts  of  milk 
daily,  and   produced,   weekly,  fifteen   pounds 


of  butter  for  months.  We  have  read  of  Jer- 
sey cows  producing  twenty  i)Ounds  of  butter 
in  a  week. 

Why  do  not  our  Granges  unite  and  import 
Jersey  bulls  all  over  the  South?  It  can  be 
easily  done,  and  when  we  reflect  upon  the  im- 
provement made  in  the  common  stock  by 
such  crosses  (see  Colonel  Watt's  article  in 
last  Rural),  it  is  amazing  that  it  is  not  done. 

How  many  husbands  know  that  if  they  eat 
butter  three  times  a  day  it  will  cost  more  than 
the  bread  they  eat?     But  such  is  the  fact. 


HOGS. 

A  friend  asks  us  to  advise  him  what  kind 
of  hog  to  grow,  as  he  says,  I  propose  to  en- 
gage largely  in  cattle  and  hog  raising,  and 
would  like  to  have  your  judgment  upon  the 
breed  best  suited  to  tliis  locality.  I  have  rich 
pasture  lands,  and  abundant  forest  range, 
where  the  mast  is  usually  very  heavy. 

We  advise  our  friend  to  read  the  articles  of 
Col.  Watts,  in  this  and  the  last  number  of 
the  Rural,  and  our  article  elsewhere  in  this 
number,  to  get  sound  views  on  the  cattle  ques- 
tion. Experience  enables  us  to  answer  him 
concisely  on  the  hog  idea. 

The  most  symmetrical  and  majestic  hog 
known  is  the  pure  Berkshire.  He  is  thor- 
oughly proportioned,  small  bone,  plump 
hams,  small  shoulders,  and  long  sides.  He 
is  nimble  and  active,  but  takes  on  flesh  ra- 
pidly. Hence,  for  large  ranges,  he  is  tiie 
hog  you  want.  But  like  every  game  animal, 
the  Berkshire  hog  is  naturally  jealou-s,  cau- 
tious, shy,  and  almost  timid,  and  hence  if 
given  a  large  pasturage,  he  will  develop  his 
disposition  to  roam,  and  become  wild  and 
useless,  unless  followed  after  very  carefully 
and  regularly.  This  is  a  serious  objection  to 
the  Berkshire  hog  now-a-days. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Essex  hog  is  smal- 
ler, more  gentle,  less  inclined  to  roam,  but 
equally  industrious,  always  fat,  well  knit  to- 
gether, heavier  to  his  inches  than  the  Berk- 
shire, and,  all  things  considered,  the  best  hog 
for  tiiB  Southern  farmer  that  can  possibly  be 
grown  in  our  judgment. 

A  cross  between  these  two  makes  an  admi- 
rable plantation  stock  hog.  And  if  we  started 
with  one  of  each  pure,  we   would  always  pre- 
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for  to  have  the  boar  pure  Essex,  and  the  sow 
pure  Berkshire. 

Tiie  Poland  China  are  too  lubberly  and 
Jazy.  The  Chester  Wliites  are  too  white  and 
tender  for  this  climate.  A  black  animal  is 
generally  preferable  on  climatic  account,  if 
for  no  other  reason.  And  either  the  Essex 
or  Berkshire  will  thrive  on  less,  and  give 
better  and  more  meat  for  the  same  care  than 
will  your  "  piney  woods  rooters."  Try  the 
Essex. 


THE  WOMAN  IN  BATTLE. 

We  have  received  from  the  publishers, 
Messrs.  Dustin,  Gilman  &  Co.,  of  Kichmond, 
Va.,  a  veay  neatly  bound  copy  of  a  book  of 
six  hundred  pages,  titled  "  The  Woman  in 
Battle,  a  narrative  of  the  exploits,  adven- 
tures, and  travels  of  Madame  Loreta  Janeta 
Velazquez,  otherwise  known  as  Lieutenant 
Harry  T.  Buford,  of  the  Confederate  States 
Army." 

We  have  only  been  able  to  glance  hastily 
at  the  contents  of  this  book,  and  even  while 
doing  this  we  were  almost  enticed  from  our 
other  multifarious  duties,  to  give  it  a  care- 
ful perusal,  for  we  find  it  captivatingly  at- 
tractive. 

Madame  Lieutenant  Buford  was  in  the 
army  of  Virginia,  at  the  battles  of  Bull  Kun 
and  Ball's  Bluff,  and  afterwards  went  West 
and  participated  in  many  of  the  battles 
fought  during  the  war  in  Kentucky,  Ten- 
nessee, and  Mississippi.  She  was  in  New  Or- 
leans when  it  was  captured  by  the  Federals, 
and  during  the  regime  of  Ben  Butler  she  re- 
sumed the  garments  of  her  sex  and  acted  as  a 
spy  for  the  Confederate  Generals.  She  was, 
however,  suspected,  and  forced  to  leave  the 
city.  Buckling  on  her  armor  she  again  en- 
tered the  field;  and  whilst  in  our  Western 
army  her  sex  became  known  to  her  friends, 
and  one  of  them  becoming  enamored  of  her, 
married  her  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Her  husband  lived  but  a  short  time,  and 
after  his  death  she  resumed  her  once  adven- 
turous career,  went  North  through  the  lines 
of  the  contending  armies,  and  securing  em- 
ployment from  the  Chief  of  the  Federal 
Detective  Service,  she  made  her  way  through 
the  lines  and  returned  to  Eichmond.     Deliv- 


ering her  information  to  the  Confederate 
authorities,  she  again  returned  North  and 
visited  many  of  the  Northern  prisons,  for  the 
purpose  of  comforting  the  thousands  of  Con- 
federate soldiers  who  were  therein  im- 
prisoned. 

She  also  engaged  in  blockade  running, 
and  whilst  she  was  well  known  in  her  true 
character  to  the  Confederate  authorities,  she 
seems  to  have  completely  deceived  the  Fed- 
erals. 

After  the  close  of  the  war,  the  Madame 
Lieutenant  travelled  in  Europe  for  some 
time,  and  then  went  to  South  America  with 
a  band  of  Southern  friends,  for  the  purpose  of 
informing  herself  of  the  policy  of  Southern 
citizens  abandoning  the  homes  of  their  na- 
tivity and  taking  up  their  abode  with  those 
who,  accustomed  to  our  institutions,  might 
welcome  them  to  new  and  happy  homes.  She 
was  not  pleased,  and  advised  against  any  such 
emigration. 

Not  willing,  however,  to  settle  down 
amongst  the  poverty-stricken  and  lamenting 
Southerners,  whom  she  had  so  faithfully 
served  during  the  war,  she  returned  here, 
only  to  remain  until  arrangements  could  be 
made  to  supply  to  her  adventurous  nature 
the  excitement  of  the  anomalous  life  she  had 
been  leading.  In  a  short  time  she  appeared 
upon  the  Western  plains  with  lasso  in  hand, 
chasing  the  buffalo,  and  amongst  the  miners 
of  California  and  Nevada,  and  the  Mormons 
of  Utah.  Of  these  latter  creatures  she  seems 
to  think  pretty  well,  and  says,  if  one  Mor- 
mon can  live  happily  with  a  half  dozen 
wives,  and  they  do  not  choose  to  scratch  and 
pull  each  other's  hair,  that  the  outside  world 
should  say  not  a  word,  "for  it  is  none  of  their 
business."  Pretty  good  for  the  Madame 
Lieutenant,  but  how  could  she  say  otherwise 
after  she  had  for  so  long  a  time  led  such  a 
life,  that  had  it  been  any  other  man's  business 
she  would  not  have  led  it,  that's  all. 

Say  what  we  will  of  the  life  of  the  Madame,  it 
has  been  romantic  and  wonderful,  and  though 
we  would  not  have  cared  to  have  been  her 
husband,  or  to  have  had  her  for  our  wife,  we 
can  but  admire  the  courage  of  any  one,  even 
though  it  be  a  female,  who  would  undertake? 
such  perilous   adventures,   and    after  all   iA 
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over,  have  tlie  boldness  and  candor  to  relate 
thein  «ven  to  particulars.  We  think  this 
book  well  worthy  of  perusal  by  every  South- 
erner who  wishes  to  keep  alive  upon  the 
tablets  of  his  memory  the  bold  and  daring 
deeds  of  the  Confederate  spies  and  scouts. 


BREAKFAST. 


To  breakfast  intelligently  may  be  regarded 
as  a  duty,  for  a  good  breakfast  is  followed  by 
good  work  and  light  spirits,  and,  therefore, 
he  who  has  broken  his  night's  fast  in  a  ra- 
tional manner,  becomes  in  proportion  useful 
and  agreeable  to  his  neighbors.  There  are 
two  distinctive  methods  of  feeding  in  the 
morning.  They  may  be  defined  as  the  English 
and  the  French.  The  Englishman,  whether 
in  Britain,  or  America,  or  Australia,  as  a 
rule  breakfasts  early  and  largely,  deeming  it 
by  no  means  an  act  of  suicidal  tendencies  to 
rise  at  eiglit,  and  dispatch  a  beefsteak,  washed 
down  by  a  pint  of  tea,  at  nine.  The  Scotch 
have  the  same  idea  of  breakfast  in  principle, 
but  apply  it  more  generously,  commence  with 
porridge,  proceed  to  animal  food,  and  wind 
up  with  marmalade.  Long  years  ago,  Dr. 
Johnson's  prejudices  against  the  Scottish  race 
vanished  at  the  sight  of  a  Scottish  breakfast. 
The  great  lexicographer,  as  our  awe-struck 
ancestors  liked  to  call  him,  did  ample  justice 
first  to  the  repast  set  before  him,  and  subse- 
quently to  his  hosts.  Tiie  Yankee  breakfasts 
much  as  his  cousin,  though  he  has  an  uncom- 
fortable tendency  to  add  iced  water  to  his 
earlier,  not  less  than  to  his  later  meals, 
and  to  indulge  in  "  milk-toast,'  an  abomina- 
ble mess,  which  tastes  like  toast  a  day  old, 
which  has  by  accident  been  dropped  into  hot 
water.  In  San  Francisco,  it  is  common  to 
begin  breakfast  with  a  plate  of  fruit,  which 
is  wonderfully  appetizing  on  a  bright  Sum- 
mer morning ;  but  after  a  cup  of  tea,  or  cof- 
fee, has  gone  the  same  way  as  the  fruit,  an 
alarming  sense  of  distension  is  produced, 
and  there  is  often  a  friend  at  hand  to  suggest 
an  early  glass  of  curacoa,  as  the  one  thing 
needful  to  set  you  to  rights.  Therefore,  a 
man  who  has  anj-  business  to  transact  would 
do  well  to  keep  peaches  resolutely  apart  from 
buttered  toast  and  its  accompanying  bever- 
ages. "An  English  breakfast "  are  words 
which  call  up  so  numy  pleasant  memories, 
and  such  a  genuine  picture  of  comfort,  that 
one  hesitates  to  stigmatize  it  as  an  utterly 
barbarous  institution.  And  yet,  in  spite  of 
the  iiissingurn,  itself  a  companion,  the  paper 
leisurely  skimmed,  the  fresh  morning  toilets 
one  sonu'tinu's  sees,  and  the  pleasant  gossip — 
it  is  said  that  a  man  is  never  conceited  till 
luncheon  time — in  spite  of  these  attractions, 
our  most  national  meal  is  a  violation  of  all  the 
rules  of  hygiene  and  common  sense.  In  the' 
first  place,   the   stomach    is  not  prepared  at 


that  early  hour  for  the  rude  exercise  to  which 
we  condemn  it,  while  in  the  second  place  the 
mixture  of  tea,  or  coffee,  and  meat,  is  objec- 
tionable for  two  reasons.  Physicians  have 
shown  that  the  action  of  the  tannic  acid  in 
tea  upon  meat  is  such  as  to  render  it  liiglily 
indigestible,  while  coffee  added  to  meat  is 
.scarcely  happier  in  its  results.  It  may,  per- 
haps, be  urged  that  the  English  breakfast  is 
not  always  taken  immediately  on  rising,  a 
good  many  persons  being  in  the  habit  of  get- 
ting up  at  various  unseasonable  hours,  from 
3  A.M.  onward,  and  devoting  the  interval 
to  work.  Here,  again,  medical  science  steps 
in,  and  strongly  dissuades  us  from  w(jrking 
on  an  empty  stomach,  though  one  is  bound 
to  admit  that  some  excellent  work  has  been 
done — notably  Scott's  travels,  if  not  his 
poems — before  breakfast.  But  no  rules  can 
be  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  ordinary 
mortals  from  the  habits  of  genius.  Schiller 
would  lock  himself  up  at  night  with  a  bottle 
of  sparkling  Rhine  wine  and  compose  till  the 
morning;  but  one  would  not,  therefore,  be 
inclined  to  recommend  all  aspirants  for  po- 
etic honors  to  pursue  a  similar  course,  lest 
sleeplessness  and  red  eyes  should  indeed  be  ap- 
parent, but  another  "  Wallenstein,"  or  "  Ma- 
ria Stuart,"  be  found  lacking.  In  the  matter 
of  breakfasts,  the  French  have  given  the  law 
to  Europe  and  the  Latin  world,  and  had  we 
been  wise,  we  also  should  have  been  content 
to  learn  of  the  "  great  nation."  Our  neigh- 
bors have  long  recognized  the  cardinal  truth 
that  the  stomach,  on  first  awakening  to  con- 
sciousness, aad  a  sense  of  another  day's 
troubles,  requires  to  be  comforted  and  stayed 
with  gentle  and  stimulating  aliments;  hence 
the  early  cup  of  coffee,  or  chocolate,  with  a 
morsel  of  bread,  followed  at  an  interval  of 
three  or  four  hours  by  the  substanti.il  meal, 
which  it  then  begins  imperatively  to  demand. 
The  second  breakfast  is,  of  course,  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  Britannic  lunch,  except  that  it 
seems,  somehow  or  other,  to  be  a  lighter  and 
brisker  afl[;iir.  The  fact  is,  that  the  Briton 
who  has  taken  a  first  solid  meal,  in  accord- 
ance with  national  customs,  has  no  need  for 
lunch,  which  somebody  has  described  as  an 
insult  to  breakfast,  and  an  injury  to  dinner. 
Though  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  sound- 
ness of  the  French  rule  in  regard  to  break- 
ing the  night's  fast — namely,  by  gradual  and 
well-considered  steps — there  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  discussion  as  to  the  propriety  of  com- 
mencing the  day  with  a  cup  of  coffee  and 
milk.— Pa//  Mall  Gazette. 


now  TO  MAKE  COFFEE. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Joi((V)a/ gives  the  following  method  as  making 
the  best  coffee  : 

Coffee  grains,  however  clean  they  may  look 
in  bulk,  have  some  trash  and  defective  grains, 
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and  always  some  gravel,  all  wliioli  alioulcl  be 
pic'koil  (Hit  before  roasting,  or  parcliing.  and 
tills  may  be  done  by  putting  tbe  cotlee  on  a 
clean  cloth  spread  smooth  on  the  table,  and 
putting  aside  all  defective  grains.  If  the 
grains  of  cortee  are  very  dirty,  which  is  some- 
times the  case,  wash  in  several  waters,  and 
spread  in  the  sun  to  dry  before  parching. 

One  or  two  ponnds  of  the  cofi'ee  may  be 
parched  at  once ;  put  in  the  stove-pan  cold 
and  place  in  tiie  stove,  and  as  soon  as  it  be- 
comes hot  stir  thoroughly  and  often,  so  that 
none  of  the  grains  be  burned  or  scorched  to 
blackness,  but  so  that  all  will  be  of  a  deep 
chestnut-brown  The  test  as  to  sufficiency  of 
parching  is  to  take  a  grain,  let  it  cool  a  mo- 
ment, and  place  it  between  the  teeth,  and  if 
by  the  pressure  it  breaks  easily  into  pieces,  it 
is  well  parched.  Be  careful  not  to  let  it  burn 
in  the  least. 

When  parched  yon  will  find  that  there  is  a 
quantity  of  small  scales  among  the  grains. 
Pour  the  cofi'ee  again  on  the  cloth,  and  stir 
with  the  hand,  and  fiin  all  these  loose  parti- 
cles out.  Then  put  your  parched  coffee  into 
the  yet  warm  stew-pan,  and  pour  over  the 
mass  of  grains  the  white  of  an  egg,  stirring 
well  all  the  time  till  each  grain  is  glazed  with 
the  egg  ;  tiien  put  the  coffee  so  prepared  into 
a  tin  canister,  and  keep  it  stopped  tightly. 

Tn  grinding  coffee  do  not  let  the  mill  be  so 
close  as  to  make  it  a  fine  powder,  nor  yet  very 
coarse.  The  kettle  in  which  the  water  is 
boiled  must  be  clean,  and  the  water  fresh  ;  let 
the  water  boil.  An  ordinary  breakfast-cupful 
of  parched  coffee  will  make  good  coffee  for  a 
family  of  six  or  perhaps  eight  grown  persons. 
If  the  liquid  coffee  is  too  strong,  mollify  with 
cream  or  rich  milk  ;  water  poured  into  a  cof- 
fee-pot will  spoil  the  coffee.  If  too  weak 
there  is  no  remedy,  but  to  use  more  of  the 
material  the  next  time. 

Make  your  coffee  in  a  coffee-pot  tiiat  holds, 
when  nearly  full,  just  the  quantity  you  want; 
as  plain  tin  coffee-pots  are  cheap,  you  can 
buy  several  different  sizes  for  less  money  than 
one  patent  humbug  will  cost  you. 

Mix  the  ground  coffee  thoroughly  in  water, 
cold  or  hot,  scald  your  coffee-pot,  put  in  the 
coffee,  and  pour  on  it  boiling  water  from  the 
stove  kettle;  leave  only  two  inches  of  the 
coffee-pot  unfilled,  stir  well,  set  the  coffee-pot 
on  the  stove,  watch  carefully,  let  it  boil  up 
once — not  boil  over — stir  it  down,  let  it  boil  up 
again,  take  from  the  stove,  stir  well,  set  the 
coffee-pot  on  the  stove-hearth  till  all  are 
seated  at  the  table,  then  pour  out  a  little  to 
clear  the  spout.  Only  a  little  boiling  is  better  ; 
too  much  spoils  the  beverage. 

In  making  coffee  from  this  receipt,  take  the 
whole  of  it,  not  a  part  only,  from  the  cleans- 
ing, the  parching,  the  glazing,  the  cleanliness 
of  the  kettle  and  the  coffee-pot,  which  latter, 
by  the   way,  I  forgot  to  say,  should  be  well 


cleaned  as  soon  as  used,  hung  up  open  to  air, 
and  when  about  to  make  your  brew  of  coffee 
scalded  well. 


HINTS  TO  HOUSEKEEPERS. 

Macaroni  soup . 

Boiled  halibut  a  In  bechamel  (cream  sauce) ; 

Boiled  ham,  Madeira  sauce. 

Boil  four  ounces  of  Italian  macaroni  in 
salted  water  for  fifteen  minutes,  drain  it,  let 
it  cool,  and  cut  in  |>ieces  an  inch  long.  Have 
three  quarts  of  boiling  beef  broth,  add  the 
macaroni,  boil  for  ten  minutes,  skim  well, 
serve,  and  pass  around  with  it  at  table  a  plate 
of  grated  Parmesan  cheese. 

To  make  bechamel  sauce  for  fish  :  put  in  a 
saucepan  two  ounces  of  butter,  some  flour, 
stir  on  a  slow  fire  for  five  minutes,  dilute  with 
a  quart  of  hot  milk,  a  very  little  salt,  white 
pepper,  grated  nutmeg,  and  a  bay  leaf,  boil 
five  minutes,  pass  forcibly  through  a  napkin 
and  serve  in  a  bowl.  Our  space  being  neces- 
sarily limited,  in  future  we  will  refrain  from 
repeating  ourselves,  by  saying  at  every  recipe 
•'sea.son  to  taste;"  or  if  too  clear,  "add 
more  thickening;"  if  too  thick,  "  more  li- 
quid." We  trust  our  readers  will  thank  us 
for  giving  them  short,  practical  and  compre- 
hensible recipes,  aad  relying  upon  them  to 
keep  the  run  of  our  work  for  their  own  good. 

To  prepare  boiled  ham  with  Madeira  sauce  : 
select  a  ham  of  about  twelve  pounds,  not  too 
fat  nor  too  lean ;  if  dry,  soak  in  cold  water 
for  a  day  ;  boil  slowly  for  about  three  hours, 
drain  in  a  dish,  take  the  skin  off',  then  put  it  in 
a  dish-pan,  spread  fine  sugar  over  the  fat  side, 
put  it  in  a  warm  oven  with  two  glasses  of 
Madeira  or  sherry  wine,  sprinkle  the  ham 
once  in  a  while  with  the  wine  ;  let  it  take  a 
light  brown  color,  and  serve  on  a  dish. 

Make  a  Madeira  sauce  with  a  quart  of  Es- 
pagnole  sauce ;  add  the  gravy  of  the  ham  after 
it  has  been  in  the  oven,  add  two  more  glasses 
of  sherry  or  Madeira  wine,  a  ladlefnl  of  to- 
mato sauce,  a  pinch  of  red  pepper ;  boil  ten 
minutes;  take  the  grease  off,  pass  through  a 
napkin  ;  serve  some  with  the  ham,  and  the  rest 
in  a  bowl. 

Oyster-and-okra  soup. 

Boiled  lake  trout,  lobster  sauce; 

Rump  of  beef  brai-se  a  la  Portugaise  ; 

Cabinet  pudding. 

To  make  oyster  and-okra  soup  :  boil  fifty 
large  oysters  with  their  liquor,  a  little  water, 
white  pepper,  grated  nutmeg,  very  little  salt, 
and  a  piece  of  butter  ;  when  cooked  take  the 
oysters  out  with  a  skimmer  and  pass  the  li- 
quor through  a  fine  strainer ;  then  put  in 
another  saucepan  two  ounces  of  butter,  a 
chopped  onion,  two  ounces  of  lean  ham  cut 
in  small  square  pieces;  fry  slowly  for  five 
minutes ;  add  to  it  two  quarts  of  veal  or  beef 
broth,  the  liquor  from  the  oysters,  four  table- 
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spoonfuls  of  rice,  eight  sliced  raAV  tomatoes 
without  the  sixin  and  seeds,  half  a  green  pep- 
per cut  fine ;  boil  slowly  for  an  hour,  add  the 
oysters,  boil  again,  skim  well,  and  serve.  It 
is  also  served  with  plain  boiled  rice  in  a 
separate  dish,  and  none  in  the  soup. 

To  prepare  lake  trout  with  lobster  sauce  : 
boil  the  fish  the  .same  way  as  salmon  ;  make  a 
white  sauce  with  butter,  flour,  water,  salt, 
pepper  ;  add  the  eggs,  or  the  coral  of  a  lob- 
ster pounded  fine,  with  apiece  of  butter;  pass 
forcibly  through  a  napkin  ;  add  another  piece 
of  butter,  some  lemon  juice ;  mix  well ;  then 
the  meat  of  the  lobster  cut  in  small  .square 
pieces ;  dish  the  fish  on  a  folded  napkin ; 
garnish  with  parsley,  and  serve  the  same  in 
a  bowl. 

To  prepare  rump  of  beef  braise  a  la  Portu- 
guise:  cook  a  rump  of  beef  of  about  ten 
pounds,  the  same  way  as  beef  a  la  mode,  but 
use  no  lard  or  calf  s  feet  When  done  take 
off  the  beef,  strain  the  gravy  through  a  fine 
strainer,  .skim  off  all  the  grease,  add  two 
ladlefuls  of  tomato  sauce  and  one  of  Es- 
pagnole  sauce,  reduce  to  a  consistency,  dress 
the  beef,  garnish  with  stuffed  tomatoes,  pour 
part  of  the  gravy  over,  and  send  the  rest  in  a 
bowl. 

To  make  Cabinet  pudding :  have  a  plain 
tin  or  copper  mould,  well  buttered  ;  ornament 
it  with  Malaga  raisins,  slices  of  candied  cit- 
ron and  dry  ciierries  ;  fill  the  mould  with 
alternate  layers  of  sponge  cake,  macaroons, 
and  preserved  fruits;  then  fill  the  mould  up 
again  with  an  uncooked  custard,  made  with 
twelve  yolks  of  eggs,  three  whole  eggs,  half  a 
pound  of  sugar,  a  quart  of  milk,  a  glass  of 
Madeira  wine,  and  the  grated  rind  of  a 
lemon  ;  steam  the  pudding  in  boiling  water 
for  two  hours,  boil  slowly,  and  be  careful  not 
to  let  the  water  boil  over  the  mould  ;  when 
done,  turn  it  over  in  a  dish,  and  serve  with  a 
lemon  and  wine  sauce. — N.  Y.  World. 


EEQUIREMENTS  OF   HOUSE-KEEP- 
ING. 

It  requires  as  much  generalship  to  conduct 
house-keeping  properly  as  it  does  to  run  a 
plantation. 

Some  men  may  hoot  at  tlie  idea,  and  many, 
I  have  not  the  least  doubt,  often  say  when  a 
wife  mentions  some  little  annoyance  she  may 
have  had,  "  Oh,  if  I  only  had  it  as  easy  as 
you  have — nothing  to  do.  but  sit  in  the 
house  !"  I  venture  to  say,  if  that  man  were 
to  excliaiige  places  with  his  wife  for  one 
week  he  would  be  glad  to  give  it  up ;  the 
duties  of  a  housekeeper  are  never  ending, 
there  are  so  many  little  tilings  to  see  after 
during  the  day  for  the  comfort  of  the  family, 
and  if  they  are  neglected  it  causes  confusion. 
Housekeeping  seems  very  simple  when  we 
are  at  home,  and  our  mothers  have  all  the 
care. 


When  we  commence  for  ourselves,  we  find 
it  is  not  quite  as  easy  as  we  anticipated. 
What  thought  it  requires  to  even  suggest 
what  is  to  be  cooked  for  each  meal  of  the 
year.  Just  iniagine,  three  meals  each  day, 
and  the  good  wife  is  to  consult  the  welfare  of 
all  the  family,  and  some  may  be  so  fastidi- 
ous, cannot  eat  what  others  can,  some  may 
be  troubled  with  dyspepsia,  and  their  tastes 
must  be  catered  to,  and  some  of  the  human 
family  are  natural  grumblers,  nothing  ]ileases 
them  it  is  as  natural  for  them  to  grumble  as 
for  the  sun  to  shine,  and  when  a  poor  house- 
keeper thinks  she  is  doing  her  very  best,  she 
cannot  please. 

"  He  who  does  the  best 
His  circumstance  allows, 
Does  well — acts  nobly, 
Angels  could  do  no  more" 

I  think  nine  out  of  every  ten  will  admit  there 
are  a  great  many  difl'erent  things  to  be  done 
about  a  house,  and  yet  they  never  think  their 
wives  have  so  much  to  do.  No  matter  how 
bn.sy  their  wives  are  until  nine  o'clock  at 
night,  running  first  this  way  and  then  that,  to 
do  .something  to  make  them  and  their  fami- 
lies more  comfortable,  and  then  having  their 
rest  broken  night  after  night,  for  months  and 
perhaps  years,  with  cross  children,  they  think 
it  is  not  as  tiresome  as  men's  work.  But.  ex- 
claims some  one  of  the  sterner  sex,  "  If 
women  had  to  plough  in  the  hot  sun  they 
would  see  the  difference  between  that  and 
sitting  in  the  shade."  But,  husbands,  allow 
me  to  ask  you  a  few  questions,  and  you  may 
answer  them  when  you  have  had  enough  ex- 
perience in  "women's  work"  to  be  able  to  give 
just  answers. 

Which  do  you  think  requires  the  most 
steps,  patience  and  labor,  to  raise  twenty 
bushels  potatoes  or  to  bring  them  from  the 
pantry,  a  few  quarts  at  a  time,  and  \v.ive, 
wash,  cook,  and  .serve  them.  When  there  is 
an  extra  week's  work  on  hand,  how  willing 
are  you  to  pay  out  a  few  dollars  to  secure 
help  for  your  wife?  Yon  more  generally 
say,  "it  is  unnecessary  work  !  you  are  always 
cleaning  up  !" 

It  is  almost  absurd  to  set  down  certain 
rules  for  housekee])ers  to  follow,  for  the  cir- 
cumstances of  every  housekee[)er  ditl'er.  The 
best  plan  is,  however,  to  have  some  rules, 
and  have  them  observed  if  possible.  Let 
Monday  be  washing  day,  Tue.>*day  ironing, 
Wednesday  mending,  so  that  there  is  no 
trouble  when  the  garment  is  needed.  Friday 
general  sweeping,  from  garret  to  cellar. 
Saturday,  kitchen  cleaning,  and  baking  for 
Sunday.  These  are  very  good  rules  l)ut  can- 
not be  followed  by  all;  some  are  limited  in 
their  means,  wiiile  others  have  all  they  wish. 
It  is  much  easier  to  k^ep  liouse,  if  all  things 
necessary  are  convenient,  hut  comparatively 
few  have  things  as  convenient  as  thev  would 
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like ;  therefore,  those  who  have  tlie  most  to 
contend  with,  and  least  conveniences,  deserve 
tiie  most  praise  tor  ijood  management,  pro- 
vided tiiev  can  have  things  go  along  smoothly 
nndersncii  circnmstances.  One  great  secret 
is  to  have  a  place  for  everything,  and  every- 
thing in  its  place.  The  small  thing  of  a  broom, 
have  hung  up,  do  not  allow  it  to  be  thrown 
around. 

It  recjuires  a  great  deal  of  patience  to  teach 
persons  who  are  prone  to  leave  things  where 
they  last  used  them. 

Many  men  tliink  if  their  wives  have  a 
cook,  they  must  not  ask  the  help  of  the  boy 
or  the  man  on  the  place,  even  rainy  days  I 
think  it  is  much  better  to  have  them  at  work 
than  allow  them  to  be  idle  when  there  are  so 
many  things  they  could  do  to  relieve  a 
woman  I  always  have'the  boys  who  work 
in  the  field  to  help  in  the  house  when  it 
rains.  They  naturally  come  to  me  and  ask 
what  I  have  for  them  to  do.  I  always  have 
some  work  for  them.  I  am  sometimes  real 
glad  when  it  rains  ;  many  a  poor  tired  wife 
might  be  helped  in  that  way. 

Now,  good  wives,  the  next  rainy  day  men- 
tion it  to  your  husbands,  and  you  will  be  sur- 
prised to  know  how  much  work  you  can  get 
out  of  them.  They  may  say  they  do  not  know 
how  to  scour,  you  can  teacii  them  how.  I 
know  many  wives  are  very  extravagant,  and 
do  not  know,  or  do  not  care,  how  to  take  care 
of  the  provisions  the  husband  furnishes.  I 
knew  a  lady  who  would  allow  her  table  to  sit 
from  morning  until  night,  with  the  butter 
and  bread,  and  many  other  things,  not  even 
covered.  She  had  more  servants  than  she 
really  needed.  She  did  not  know  how  to 
direct  them  ;  loaves  of  bread  were  throv/n  in 
the  slop  pail  on  account  of  being  stale.  She 
complained  that  her  husband  would  not  give 
her  money  as  she  needed.  Had  she  been  a 
good  housekeeper  her  grocery  bill  would  not 
have  been  half  what  it  was  every  month.  I 
think  he  would  have  been  a  good  husband 
had  siie  been  a  different  wife.  As  a  general 
thing  men  of  moderate  means  have  the  most 
extravagant  wives.  They  do  not  care  for 
what  tliey  have.  If  there  is  any  stale  bread 
they,  as  a  general  thing,  throw  it  away.  Many 
housekeepers  throw  away  scraps  of  cold  meat 
that  might  be  made  into  hash.  There  are 
many  things  about  a  house  that  go  to  waste 
that  might  be  saved. 

Housekeeping  has  many  cares  and  many 
pleasures.  Home  has  holy  and  powerful  in- 
fliiences — influences  which  will  last  througii 
all  the  scenes  of  life.  How  important  then 
that  childhood's  home  should  abound  in  love 
and  virtue,  and  be  made  a  happy  place.  The 
heart  has  memories  that  cannot  die  The 
rough  rubs  of  the  world  cannot  obliterate 
them.  They  are  memories  of  home,  early 
home.  There  is  the  old  tree  under  which  the 
light-hearted   children   swung  many  a  sum- 


mer's day.  There  the  liou.-^e  in  whicli  we 
knew  a  parent's  love,  and  found  a  parent's 
protection  ;  nay,  there  the  room  in  which  we 
romped  with  brothers  and  sisters.  When 
little  annoyances  come,  as  they  are  sure  to,  in 
housekeeping, 

"  Look  at  the  bright  side,  recount  all  their 

joys, 
Speak  of  the  mercies  which  richly  surround 

thee, 
Mnse  not  forever  on  that  which  annoys  ; 
Shut  not  thine  eyes  to   tlie  beauties   around 

thee."  Homeward  Star. 


HOW  TIGHT  THEY  WEAR  THEM. 

The  extremities  to  whicli  fashion  has  ad- 
vanced in  London  in  female  attire  are  really 
deplorable.  A  lady,  on  whose  truthfulness  I 
can  depend,  confides  to  nie  the  following  par- 
ticulars :  She  was  asked  the  other  day  to  in- 
spect the  wedding  trousseau  of  a  young  lady 
of  high  rank.  The  dresses  were  very  nutner- 
ous  and  beautiful,  and  every  accessory  of 
attire  was  in  the  height  of  fashion,  if  not  of 
good  taste.  "  But  where,"  inquired  my  friend, 
"  is  the  under-clothing  ?  " 

"  Oh,"  said  the  milliner,  with  a  smile  of 
pity,  "  ladies  wear  none  now-a-days.  They 
wear  these  instead."  And  she  pointed  to 
three  complete  suits,  not  of  armor,  but  of 
chamois  leather. 

It  is  only  over  chamois  leather  that  the 
skirts  from  Worth  can  be  strained  tight 
enough.  At  Bristol,  the  other  day,  the 
Mayor  gave  an  entertainment  to  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  and  the  occasion  seemed 
so  important  that  one  lady  guest  sent  to  Paris 
for  her  dinner  dress.  It  was  so  tight  when  it 
came  that  she  had  to  take  ofi'  garment  after 
garment  before  she  could  get  into  it  at  ail. 
And  then  she  had  to  sit  down  at  table.  I  am 
told  that  her  sufferings  were  considerable 
during  the  repast ;  but  her  wor.st  misery  was 
the  reflection,  "  how  shall  I  get  up  again  ?  " 
Eventually  she  did  get  up,  thanks  to  the 
gentleman  on  each  side  of  her,  who  pulled 
down  the  refractory  garment  by  main  force. 

At  the  very  last  drawing-room  in  Bucking- 
ham Palace  a  similar  catastrophe  took  place. 
A  lady  made  her  bow  to  the  Queen  a  little 
too  low  for  her  "  kicking  strap,"  as  a  man 
would  call  it,  (but  I  dare  say  Mr.  Worth  has 
some  prettier  name,)  and  it  slipped  down  so 
far  that  she  could  not  get  up  again.  The  Lord 
High  Chamberlain  had  to  come  forward  and 
set  her  straight. — English  Gossip  in  Harper's 
Bazar. 


OUR  PARLORS. 
Lender  this  title  we  find   an  excellent   little 
sketch  in  Arthur's  Home  Magazine,  and  repro- 
duce it  here.      The  fashion  of  having  a  "  fine 
room,"  which  may  not  be  used  by  the  mem- 
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bers  of  th«  family,  lest  the  pretty  things  in 
it  should  be  injured  or  soiled,  is  one  which 
tiioroughiy  des^erves  the  sarcasm  which  gleams 
in  every  sentence  of  Mrs.  Bell's  story.  What 
home  is  worth  the  has'ing  that  cannot  be  used 
in  its  every  part. 

"  Now,  pa,  don't  go  iit  there,  with  your  old, 
dirty  clothes  on.  I've  just  got  it  cleaned,  and 
I  don't  want  the  carpet  soiled  and  the  room 
ill  mussed  up  for  nothing  !" 

"  Pa,"  as  Mrs.  Fowler  called  her  husband, 
stopped  on  the  threshold,  and  looked  for  a 
moment  across  upon  the  forbidden  ground  ; 
tlien.  with  a  .sigh,  turned  away,  passed  out  and 
took  a  seat  on  a  wooden  cliair  in  one  corner 
of  the  old,  dingy  kitciien. 

He  had  spent  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
brushing  and  cleaning  up  before  he  dared 
venture  to  even  go  into  the  sitting  room,  and 
thought  he  would  just  step  into  the  parlor  and 
try  that  new  easy  chair  be  brought  from  town 
last  week,  and  hear  Jennie  play  on  the  piano 
he  sacrificed  so  much  to  buy  for  her.  He 
seldom,  if  ever,  heard  it  any  nearer  than  the 
kitchen,  and  there  he  sat  now,  thinking  and 
wondering.  He  toiled  and  worked  hard  all 
day  on  his  broad  acres,  and  for  what  ?  To 
earn  a  corner  of  the  poorest  room  in  hi.s  own 
house,  a  wooden  chair  to  sit  upon  !  He  used 
to  enjoy  himself  when  they  had  butone  room, 
and  all  sat  together  of  an  evening.  But  the 
wife  and  daughter  had  outgrown  and  outlived 
tliose  old  and  primitive  ways  and  those  old- 
fashioned  days,  and  the  consequence  was,  the 
parlor  was  too  nice  for  "pa  "  to  enter,  unless, 
indeed,  when  the  stove  had  to  be  moved,  or 
the  whitewashing  done,  or  the  carpet  taken  up 
and  dragged  out  once  every  year.  And  he 
sometimes  found  himself  wondering  if  there 
Avere  not  a  bit  of  reason  in  the  question  little 
four-year-old  Freddy  asked  him  one  day. 

"Pa,  will  they  have  nice  rosy  carpets,  and 
poft  chairs,  and  lace  curtains,  up  in  heaven  ?  " 

"  I  hope  not,  child.     Why  do  you  ask  ?  " 

"  Because  I  was  thinking,  papa,  maybe  they 
wouldn't  let  you  and  me  in,  you  know." 

But  how  many  homes  there  are  all  over  our 
land,  where  tiie  proper  head  of  the  family,  the 
one  whose  money  buys  all  the  fine  things,  the 
one  who  toils  to  earn  them,  rarely  is  permit- 
ted to  enjoy  them.  How  often  do  the  dear, 
tired  feet  walk  across  the  velvet  roses  on  the 
new  carpet,  to  purchase  which  they  have,  per 
haps,  plodded  many  a  mile,  uphill  and  down, 
behind  the  plough  ? 

How  many  times  a  year,  in  such  house- 
holds, does  the  weary  head,  over  which  the 
silver  threads  are  beginning  to  creep,  lean 
back,  in  quiet,  restful  peace,  against  the  cush- 
ions of  those  easy  chairs  ?  and  yet,  there  they 
stand  for — somebody. 

Perhaps  the  buying  of  them  made  some 
of  those  same  silver  threads  steal  in  among 
the  dark  locks,  for  the  brow  was  wrinkled  in 
deep,    earnest   thought   for   weeks,  planning 


how  to  afford  the  means  to  buy  just  tho.se 
same  easy  chairs.  But  wife  and  daughter 
said  "  wu.s'^,"  and  so  they  were  purciiased 

Oh,  dear  women  !  don't  shut  up  your  par- 
lors. Don't,  after  you  have  cleaned  and  re- 
papered  and  put  up  your  prettiest  pictures, 
and  brackets,  and  ornaments,  and  have  stood 
back  and  looked  all  around,  and  thought  how 
such  a  painting  would  look  to  Mr.  So-and-so, 
or  such  a  jiiece  of  furniture  would  set  Mrs. 
Not-over-wise  raging  with  envy.  Don't,  I 
say,  give  a  satisfied  nod,  and  then  go  'round 
to  each  window  and  slam  shut  the  blinds,  and 
close  up  every  chink  where  the  least  ray  of 
sunlight  can  peep  in,  and  go  off  in  the  little, 
heated  back  room  and  sit  down,  tired  and 
warm,  and  exhausted,  and  imagine  you  have 
done  your  duty.  No,  don't  do  it.  dear,  who- 
ever you  are,  wherever  your  liome  is;  but 
open  the  windows — don't  be  afraid  of  a  little 
sunshine.  Of  course,  nobody  wants  her  best 
carpet  all  faded  out  by  the  glaring  noonday 
sun.  To  enjoy  the  sunshine,  it  isn't  necessary 
to  broil  in  it,  but  let  in  enough  once  in  a 
while  to  take  away  that  gloomy,  chilly,  par- 
lor-y  atmosphere  that  is  so  often  found  in  this 
one  best  (oftener  worst)  room  in  the  house. 
Let  in  a  laughing  sunbeam  once  in  a  while, 
and  see  how  much  prettier  the  roses  on  the 
carpet  will  blush,  and  how  the  pale  photo- 
graph faces  will  brighten  in  their  walnut 
frames,  and  almost  seem  to  nod  a  pleasant 
"thank  you  "  for  ti)e  cheering  ray  of  outdoor 
beauty.  And  when  you  arrange  your  rooms, 
instead  of  trying  to  excite  emulation  in  those 
who  come  and  sit,  perhaps,  ten  minutes  with 
you  twice  a  year — ruflled  and  puffed,  and  fur- 
belowed,  and  crimped,  and  curled,  and  kid- 
gloved — think  lovingly  of  the  dear  ones  at 
home,  and  of  their  comfort  and  haj)piness. 
Think,  "  Now  Pll  put  this  easy  chair  here  by 
this  pleasantest  window,  where  the  rose-bush 
grows,  for  father  will  like  to  sit  here  after  he 
comes  in  at  evening;  and  this  footstool  for 
little  Jennie  at  his  feet ;  and  this  pretty  pic- 
ture of  little  Nellie,  who  went  to  heaven  a 
two-yearold  baby,  siiall  hang  right  here,  low 
down,  where  grandma  can  see  it,  for  she 
was  grandma's  pet ;  and  the  stand  and  the 
bracket  that  Charlie  made  shall  be  here  in 
this  corner,  for  though  they  are  a  little  rough, 
yet  the  dear  boy-hands  made  them  for  mam- 
ma's birth-day  present.  And  so  weave  love 
into  every  nook  and  corner,  and  you'll  never 
want  to  shut  it  up — your  best  room,  your  par- 
lor— and  only  open  it  to  outsiders. 


SMALL  TRADEES. 


The  Canadian  commercial  journals,  we  ob- 
serve, are  tendering  some  wiiolesome  advice 
to  the  numerou.s  class  of  small  mefcliants 
who  have  been  swelling  tiie  catalogue  of 
bankruptcies  to  a  fearful  rale  wilhin  the  last 
year  or  two.     The  advice  is,  that  they  cease 
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to  bo  sellers  and  become  piodiicers.  Tlie 
majority  of  tlie  faiiiires  in  business  wliieli 
oi'cmred  witiiin  lliat  period  at  Hamilton, 
Toronto,  Montreal,  Ottawa,  (Quebec,  etc,  we 
are  assured,  were  farmers'  sons  wbo  liad  im- 
bibed the  delusive  notion  tliat  they  could 
improve  tlieir  position  by  giving  up  hus- 
bandry for  storekeeping.  Some  of  them,  who 
bave  managed  to  patch  up  matters  with  their 
creditors,  are  again  "  trying  it  on,"  but  with 
dubious  prospects  in  the  future,  as  the  pres- 
tige of  success  once  lost  in  mercantile  life, 
can  but  rarely  be  recovered  If  this  army  of 
unfortunates  would  but  liave  the  moral  cour- 
age to  go  back  to  the  fields  whence  they 
started,  and  perform  the  work  that  is  always 
in  demand  there,  their  chances  for  again  re- 
covering their  position  would  be  infinitely 
better.  It  is  a  silly  idea  that  in  this  country 
one  avocation  is  beneath  anotlier.  In  fight- 
ing the  battle  of  life,  all  are  on  the  same 
level ;  and  thougli  there  must  always  be,  as 
there  are,  in  the  nature  of  things,  diflerent 
gradations,  it  usually  rests  witli  the  man  him- 
self to  fix  his  grade.  The  fanner  is  just  as 
"respectable"  as  the  small  trader,  and  the 
same  trader  lias  no  claim  to  consideration 
superior  to  any  which  the  mechanic  or  arti- 
zan,  or  laboring  man  is  not  also  at  liberty  to 
advance.  Hence,  if  the  small  trader  has  any 
compunction  about  giving  up  store-keeping 
and  going  back  to  farming,  the  sooner  he 
rids  himself  of  it  the  better  for  himself,  for 
his  creditors,  and  the  community  at  large. 
He  ought  not,  like  the  bewildered  guests  at 
the  banquet,  stand  upon  the  order  of  his 
going,  but  "go  at  once."  These  observa- 
tions, we  are  confident,  apply  with  equal  force 
to  the  corresponding  class  on  this  side  of  the 
line.  There  are  scores  of  young  and  middle 
aged  men  endeavoring  to  succeed  as  mer- 
chants and  small  traders  in  all  our  large 
cities,  who,  we  fear,  have  nothing  but  failure 
before  them.  Not  that  they  lack  ability,  or 
industry,  or  perseverance,  or  anything  of  the 
kind,  but  that  tliere  are  too  many  at  the  same 
avocation.  Trade  is  so  circumscribed  now  that 
fewer  middlemen  between  consumers  and  pro- 
ducers are  needed  to  make  the  necessary  ex- 
changes than  was  formerly  the  case.  In  other 
words,  the  business  has  been  overdone.  In 
fact,  it  is  suffering  in  its  way  from  over-pro- 
duction, and  until  the  unrecompensed  energy 
and  effort  invested  in  it,  are  turned  into  some 
other  field  where  tliey  are  required,  and 
■where  remunerative  results  await  them,  it 
would  be  absurd  to  anticipate  any  substantial 
improvement  in  the  condition  or  prospects  of 
those  who  are  engaged  in  it. — N.  Y.  Bulletin. 


THINGS  THAT  HURT  THE  FARMER. 

When  planters  first  came  from  England  to 
Virginia  and  Carolina  to  raise  tobacco  and 
other  crops,    they    got   credit   from  London 


merchants  for  a  year's  supply  of  the  necessa- 
ries of  the  plantation,  jdedging  as  security 
their  honor  and  the  products  of  their  enter- 
prise and  industry.  The  merchant  shared  in 
the  venture  and  its  profits  if  successful-  Af- 
ter the  lapse  of  two  centuries  this  system  of 
credit  lias  assumed  a  shape  that  hurts  the 
farmer  in  two  ways  :  1.  The  merchant  wbo 
advances  provisions  takes  no  risk  in  low 
prices  for  staples.  His  profits  in  commis- 
sions are  made  as  safe  as  the  whole  value  of 
the  plantation  can  make  them.  The  capital 
of  the  planter  is  pledged  to  make  sure  the 
gain  of  the  factor  ;  while  the  owner  and  tiller 
of  the  soil  stands  the  risk  of  bad  seasons, 
army  worms,  low  prices,  sicknes.s,  and  other 
calamities. 

The  planter  by  the  force  of  Iiabit  and  long 
tradition,  pledges  a  certainty  for  an  un- 
certainty, which,  in  the  end,  proves  very 
hurtful. 

Secondly,  the  planter  becomes  the  mere 
nominal  owner  of  his  estate.  The  creditor  is 
the  real  owner.  The  Bible  idea  is  the  true 
one,  which  says  -'the  debtor  is  servant  to  the 
lender."  Manly  independence  comes  not  from 
running  into  debt  and  paying  high  interest. 
The  system  begets  demoralization,  for  its 
vital  principle  is  a  falsehood.  The  true 
principle  is  this  :  Keep  in  the  virgin  soil  of 
a  continent  or  island  its  elements  of  crops 
till  they  can  be  saved  from  waste  by  sound 
husbandry.  In  this  new  nation  of  husbandry 
the  denizens  of  cities  like  those  of  London 
and  New  York  must  take  an  active  part.  The 
farmer  is  deeply  hurt  by  the  loss  of  the 
things  that  form  his  staples  in  cities.  Fer- 
tility, under  our  colonial  system  of  tillage, 
goes  where  the  woodbine  twineth. 

Borrowing  wealth  from  the  soil  and  never 
flaying  the  debt  looks  like  a  profitable  busi- 
ness; but  let  us  see  how  it  works.  It  builds 
palaces,  costly  churches,  railroads,  commer- 
cial and  manufacturing  towns. 

On  visiting  a  lady  friend,  a  few  days  since, 
we  were  told  by  her  that  the  tax  on  the 
small  farm  on  which  she  lives,  near  Pitts- 
burg, was  four  thousand  dollars  this  year. 
Why  should  this  land,  or  any  land  in  woods, 
pastures  and  meadows  be  taxed  fifty  dollars 
per  acre  a  year  ?  This  comes  from  the  ex- 
tension of  the  city  corporation  over  the  farm, 
and  some  two  miles  beyond  into  the  coun- 
try. City  improvements  are  expensive  luxu- 
ries for  farmers  to  indulge  in.  They  impart 
a  fictitious  value  to  real  estate,  and  it  is  taxed 
by  a  false  standard.  An  acre  and  a  half  of 
this  farm  was  sold  some  two  or  three  years 
ago  for  a  residence,  at  §22,000  ;  and  the 
property  is  estimated,  taken  together,  at  ten 
thousand  dollars  an  acre.  But,  while  flat- 
tered by  the  promise  of  a  fortune,  the  tax  is 
eating  up  the  farm. 

Four  thousand  dollars  annual  tax  on  less 
than  one  hundred  acres  of  farming  land,  will 
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soon  consume  the  estate.  We  remember  this 
place  wlien  it  contained  one  imndred  and 
sixty  acres,  and  rented  for  $600  a  year  for 
dairy  purposes,  and  was  worth  about  $100 
per  acre.  It  hurts  a  fVirmer  to  make  im- 
provements beyond  his  income,  and  ape  ad- 
vanced city  life. 

There  is  another  thing  which  hurts  farm- 
ers, wliich  is  a  growing  evil.  A,  B,  and  C, 
are  voters.  A  and  B  own  no  land  and  but 
little  property.  C  is  a  landholder.  Under 
our  sj'stem  of  government,  A  and  B  having  a 
majority  of  two  to  one  over  C,  claim  tiie 
right,  and  use  it  too,  to  borrow  money  for 
what  they  choose  to  call  a  public  purpose, 
pledging  the  landed  estate  of  C,  as  security 
for  the  payment  of  annual  interest  and 
principal.  If  the  tax  to  pay  interest  is 
large,  as  it  may  be,  the  operation  confiscates 
the  property  of  C,  beyond  the  hope  of  re- 
demption. Millions  of  farmers  are  hurt  by 
the  abu.se  of  credit- — Nashville  American. 


MAKING  MONEY  BY  FAEMING. 

A  shrewd  writer  has  given  two  rules,  here- 
tofore mentioned  occasionally  in  these  col- 
umns, by  following  which  any  one  may  ac- 
quire more  or  less  wealth,  namely — 1,  "  Cut 
short  your  losses  ;  "  and  2,  "  Let  your  profits 
run  on."  There  is  no  kind  of  business  where 
the  adoption  of  these  rules  is  more  needed 
than  in  farming ;  but  there  are  many  culti- 
vators wlio  do  not  know  when  they  are  losing 
and  when  they  are  gaining.  The  great  requi- 
site for  success,  therefore,  is  to  determine  this 
vital  point.  We  know  the  owner  of  a  small 
farm — and  doubtless  every  reader  may  know 
of  an  additional  one — who  thought  he  was 
gradually  adding  to  his  property.  But  he 
kept  no  accounts  with  his  farm,  and  did  not 
look  over  his  list  of  creditors.  Before  he  was 
prepared  for  it,  his  creditors  came  upon  him 
with  claims  which  he  could  not  meet,  and 
days  were  consumed  in  examining  his  where- 
abouts. He  discovered  that  he  had  gone  to  sea 
without  compass  or  log-book.  Some  of  his 
operations  or  crops  had  been  profitable,  and 
others  had  been  losses  or  failures.  Leaving 
all  to  guess  work,  he  forgot  the  losses  and 
remembered  the  profits.  Had  he  known  pre- 
cisely how  to  discriminate  one  from  the  other, 
he  could  have  adopted  the  comprehensive 
rules  just  cited,  to  cut  short  his  losses,  and  let 
his  profits  run  on. 

The  farmer,  who  determines  to  know  which 
fron)  which,  must,  in  the  first  place,  measure 
all  his  fields.  Until  he  does  this,  lie  cannot 
know  the  amount  of  labor  required  to  till,  the 
quantity  of  seed  required,  nor  the  average 
product  per  acre  after  harvesting  tlie  crop. 

Tlie  next  thing  is  to  set  apart  a  few  minutes 
every  day  for  recording  the  operations  of  his 
farm  in  a  systematic  manner.  He  must  not 
leave  this  as  the  last  thing  to  be   attended  to 


and  liable  to  be  forgotten,  or  neglected,  but  it 
must  be  made  as  regular  and  essential  as  his 
daily  meals.  If  regarded  as  of  little  conse- 
quence, it  will  be  neglected  ;  if  looked  upon 
as  of  vital  importance,  on  which  all  his  suc- 
cess hinges,  he  will  be  sure  to  give  it  daily 
.attention.  The  measurement  of  his  fields,  the 
accurate  record  each  day,  under  its  appro- 
priate page,  of  the  expenses  or  profits  of  each 
field,  and  the  weighing  and  measuring  of 
every  thing  which  passes  through  his  hands, 
will,  in  a  short  time,  educate  him  into  regu- 
larity, system,  and  order,  which  in  itself  will 
be  of  great  value  through  life.  In  a  short 
time,  and  with  a  few  minutes  of  care  each 
day,  his  land  will  become  an  experimental 
farm,  on  which  he  will  in  time  accumulate  a 
vast  amount  of  accurate,  reliable,  and  prac- 
tical information,  worth  more  than  ten-fold 
all  it  has  cost  him. 

To  enable  the  farmer  to  work  with  accu- 
racy, he  should  be  provided  with  a  number  of 
appliances.  He  should  procure  a  tape-line  or 
surveyor's  chain  to  measure  his  fields;  the 
former  will  be  more  easily  used  and  sufficient 
for  all  ordinary  purposes.  A  knowledge  of 
common  arithmetic  will  enable  him  to  calcu- 
late the  contents.  By  measuring  his  wagon 
boxes  and  granaries,  he  ma}'  readily  ascertain 
their  contents;  dividing  the  number  of  cubic 
inches  they  contain  by  two  tiiousand  seven 
hundred  and  forty-eight  will  give  the  number 
of  heaped  bushels.  The  granaries  should  he 
marked  inside  by  several  horizontal  lines, 
each  number  with  the  contents  up  to  tiiat  line. 
This  will  showapproximately  at  any  time  what 
grain  he  has  on  hand,  or  any  added  amount. 

Having  supplied  all  these  facilities,  the 
next  thing  is  to  provide  a  distinct  and  well- 
arranged  systematic  plan  of  accounts,  with 
space  allotted  to  each  field,  animal,  or  divi- 
sion of  work.  After  some  practice,  a  few 
minutes  will  be  enough  at  the  close  of  each 
day,  to  record  the  day's  operations,  and  to 
place  each  item  of  labor  or  expenditure  under 
its  appropriate  head,  as  well  as  the  receipts 
or  sales. 

In  this  way  farming  would  cease  to  become 
a  hap-hazard  b:;siness,  but  would  soon  arrive 
at  distinctness  and  certainty.  The  owner  could 
easily  ascertain  where  he  is  losing  and  where 
he  is  gaining.  He  could  then  omit  under- 
standingly  tho.se  operations  or  crops  that  con- 
tinuously prove  a  waste  of  capital,  and  retain 
those  only  which  result  in  gain.  He  could 
confidently  adopt  Ricardo's  two  rules,  to  cut 
short  his  losses  and  let  his  profits  run  on. 

This  course  may  be  adopted  on  a  small 
farm  as  well  as  a  large  one;  and  the  small 
farm,  although  admitting  less  of  expensive 
machinery,  would  have  the  advantage  of  being 
wholly  under  the  eye  of  the  owner,  instead  of 
under  the  hired  agents  of  the  extensive  do- 
main, and  would,  in  the  long  run,  prove  etui- 
nently  satisfactory. — Country  Gentleman. 
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SCIENTIFIC  FARMING. 

There  is  no  word  more  misunderstood  or, 
perli;ii)s,  distorted  amonji  farmers,  tiiaii  the 
word  science  as  applied  to  agriculture.  It  is 
deemed  an  empirical,  arbitrary,  iiigh-flying 
Something,  created  by  a  clique  of  men  filled 
with  vagaries  and  destitute  of  common  sense, 
to  be  shunned — to  be  fought  ofi"  like  encroach- 
ing tlames. 

ilow  can  the  farmer  be  made  to  know  that  in 
just  so  far  as  his  own  operations  are  con- 
ducted skillfully,  he  is  himself  a  scientific 
farmer,  whether  he  would  or  no  We  once 
licard  a  well-to-do  farmer  say  :  "  If  I  followed 
the  instructions  of  your  agricultural  journals 
and  hooks  I  should  fail  in  two  years."  From 
his  view  he  was  right.  He  was  set  in  the  be- 
lief tliat  such  journals  are  written  up  by  men 
who  have  gained  their  ideas  of  farming  from 
books  alone,  and  who  are  stufif'ed  with  all 
sorts  of  contradictory,  impracticable  theories, 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  that  is  tlie  outgrowth 
of  labor  and  observation  in  the  field.  Trust- 
worthv  agricultural  periodicals  impart,  or 
aim  to  impart,  only  the  most  efficient  meth- 
ods. They  aim  to  spread  over  the  land  every 
new  theory  that  promises  to  increase  the 
farm  yield  with  the  same,  or  less  labor  and 
expense.  They  do  not  ask  or  wish  the  farmer 
to  accept  their  statements  (detractory  or  lau- 
datory )  upon  faith,  but  to  excite  inquiry  and 
experiment,  to  the  end  that  the  good  may  be 
accepted,  the  bad  rejected.  Is  there  a  shorter 
or  easier  road  to  progress? 

Can  any  farmer  suppose  that,  whereas, 
every  other  science  is  progressing  with  palpa- 
ble strides  from  generation  to  generation — we 
might  almost  say  from  year  to  year — that  the 
science  of  farming  not  only  remains,  but  ever 
must  remain,  in  statu  quo  f 

It  is  all  wrong  to  suppose  that  the  editors 
of,  and  contributors  to  agricultural  journals, 
as  well  as  the  authors  of  agricultural  works, 
are  office-men  and  know  little  or  nothing  of 
farm  practice.  Many  of  them  have  made 
practical  farming  the  study  of  their  lives. 
They  obtain  by  work  the  fabric  out  of  which 
to  shape  new  material.  The  hands  are  made 
the  instruments  of  furnishing  the  mind  with 
food,  which,  added  to  the  recorded  teachings 
of  those  in  years  past,  form  the  elements  out 
of  which  original  ideas  are  elaborated  and 
scientific  progress  insured-  The  type  farmer, 
as  we  may  designate  him,  differs  from  the 
scientific  farmer  in  but  one  respect,  viz.,  the 
former  looks  to  results  mainly,  the  latter  to 
causes  as  well-  For  instance,  the  unscientific 
farmer  applies  lime  to  two  fields.  Upon  the 
one  the  crop  is  unquestionably  benefitted  — 
upon  the  other  unquestionably  injured.  He 
concludes  that  the  one  field  needs  lime,  the 
other  does  not,  and  this  conviction  is  fixed 
for  life.  The  scientific  farmer  finds  in  these 
opposite  effects  important  data  upon  which  to 


establish  principles  universally  applicable. 
His  first  in(|uiry  is  as  to  the  cause  of  the  dif- 
ference. Was  one  field  deficient  in  lime,  the 
other  sick  of  it?  Was  the  soil  of  one  field 
such  that  the  lime  hastened  the  decomposi- 
tion of  certain  slowly-soluble  particles  wliich 
were  essential  to  the  vigorous  growth  of  the 
crop,  while  upon  the  other  no  such  slowly- 
soluble  material  existed?  What  manures  had 
previously  been  used  ?  What  is  the  chemical 
constitution  of  the  two  crops  cultivated? 
These,  among  many,  are  a  few  of  the  inquiries 
that  at  once  suggest  themselves  to  the  scien- 
tific farmer,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  their 
investigation  would  prove  under  other  meth- 
ods of  cultivation,  or  by  the  subsequent  use 
of  other  fertilizers,  or  by  the  extremes  of 
temperature  or  rainfall,  that  the  very  field 
that  produced  the  scanty  crop,  owing,  as  was 
supposed,  to  the  use  of  lime,  would  then  by 
its  use  produce  most  bountifully  ;  while  the 
other  field  might,  in  the  same  degree,  be  ren- 
dered unfertile.  In  this  supposable  case, 
though  the  unscientific  farmer's  conclusion 
that  lime  was  harmful  in  the  one  instance, 
and  beneficial  in  the  other,  were  correct,  the 
conditions  remaining  unchanged,  he  gains  no 
inkling  of  what  those  conditions  are,  and  is 
necessarily  incapable  of  drawing  any  infer- 
ence whatever  for  his  future  guidance. 

In  ridiculing  science  as  applied  to  farming, 
farmers  know  not  what  they  do.  Scientific 
farming  may  be  freely  defined  as  perfect  farm- 
ing— for  science  is  but  knowledge — and  he 
who  approximates  more  nearly  to  this,  is  to 
that  extent  a  .scientific  farmer,  though  he  may 
be  ignorant  of  every  technical  word  or  pro- 
cess known  to  science,  and  though  the  prin- 
ciples which  he  practices  upon  his  own  farm 
may  prove  utterly  worthless  as  applied  to 
another.  The  same  may  be  said  of  every 
other  science.  Is  one  who  reasons  accurately 
and  forcibly  any  the  less  a  logician  because 
he  knows  not  even  the  signification  of  the 
word  syllogism  ?  Is  a  musician  any  the  less 
a  musician  because  he  can  not  tell  one  note 
from  another?  Is  he  any  the  less  a  mathe- 
matician who  can  compute  by  a  peculiar  men- 
tal process  of  his  own  the  number  of  bricks 
required  to  construct  a  cistern  of  a  given 
diameter,  though  he  may  never  have  heard  of 
the  classic  Pons  asinorum  ? 

The  difTerence  then  between  the  good  un- 
educated farmer  and  the  scientific  farmer  is 
but  one  of  degree;  and  in  condemning  the 
latter,  the  former  not  only  condemns  himself 
in  so  far  as  he  is  a  good  farmer,  but  opposes 
the  acquirement  and  the  dissemination  of  that 
knowledge  which,  directed  to  causes  as  well 
as  effects ;  directed  to  the  recording  of  all 
facts  appertaining  to  agriculture  from  what- 
ever source,  provides  the  sole  means  by 
which  true  knowledge  may  be  gained  and 
disseminated  among  all  people  and  through 
all  coming  ages. 
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The  science  of  fanning  is  still  in  its  in- 
fancy. Tiie  profoiinde.st  workers  are  still 
groping  in  all  but  darkness  —  but  the  dim 
light  in  the  distance,  and  the  flashes  that  of 
tener  and  more  brightlv  lighten  up  the  vista 
of  agriculture,  bid  us  hope  that  a  more  con- 
stant and  brighter  light  is  about  to  dawn,  and 
he  who  thrusts  himself  forward  to  scorn  the 
noble  labors  of  those  who  seek  to  hasten  it, 
whether  by  labors  in  the  field,  laboratory  or 
study,  may  live,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  to  blush 
over  their  short-sightedness. — New  Yorker. 


POI^^TERS. 

The  pointer  of  the  present  day  is  a  descend- 
ant of  the  old  Spaniard,  of  whose  origin  notiiing 
positively  is  known,  though  it  is  ascribed  by 
old  writers  to  some  of  the  large  hounds  Tliis 
dog  had  some  good  qualities,  but  more  faults, 
and  various  crosses  were  tried  to  obtain  an 
increase  of  the  former  and  breed  out  the  lat- 
ter. More  speed  and  endurance,  with  a  bet- 
ter form  and  disposition,  were  especially  de- 
sirable, and  these  were  sought  through  the 
introduction  of  fox-hound  blood.  This  pro- 
duced the  best  results,  and  near  the  close  of 
the  last  century,  Dash,  a  dog  thus  bred,  the 
property  of  Colonel  Thornton,  was  so  supe- 
rior to  the  dogs  of  his  time,  that  he  was  sold 
for  one  hundred  and  twenty  guineas  and  a 
cask  of  Madeira. 

This  cross  also  induced  a  change  of  colors, 
for  while  the  Spanish  pointer  was  almost 
irrevocably  liver  and  white,  many  of  the  new 
dogs  displayed  all  the  variety  of  workings 
exhibited  by  the  fox-hound.  Experiments 
were  also  made  to  still  further  improve  the 
new  breed,  and  it  is  reported  that  a  greyhound 
cross  was  produced,  but  this  was  soon  aban- 
doned, as  it  was  discovered  that  the  offspring 
of  this  mixed  blood  lost  as  much  in  nose  as 
they  gained  in  speed.  Modern  pointers,  how- 
ever, show  by  their  coloring  the  different 
ciianges  through  which  they  have  been  de- 
duced from  the  original  stock.  We  have  now 
tlie  self  or  uniform  colors,  such  as  white, 
black,  liver,  brown,  red,  and  also  the  black 
and  tan,  or  mixed  colors.  Another  change 
has  also  been  wrought,  viz :  quality  of  coat, 
for  though  the  Spanish  pointer  was  a  rough, 
coarse-haired  animal,  his  aristocratic  suc- 
cessor has  a  fine,  delicate  skin,  and  a  coat  that 
is  short,  satin-like.  This  is,  however,  fully 
as  much  loss  as  gain,  especially  in  a  country 
like  our  own,  for,  while  it  is  admirably 
adapted  to  hot  climates,  and  open  work,  it 
totally  unfits  the  dog  for  bearing  cold  or 
severe  work  upon  lialf-frozen  marshes  or  in 
thorny  (lovers.  Some  dogs,  it  is  true,  have 
pluck  enough  to  face  these  as  long  as  they 
can,  bnt  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  which 
will  compel  the  boldest  to  succumb  to  wounds, 
sore  feet,  or  rheumatism. 

Pointers   are    not   divided    into    different 


breeds  like  the  setters,  but  lines  of  distinc- 
tion are  drawn  dividing  them  into  classes 
according  to  size  and  weight,  and  a  violation 
from  these,  or  entry  into  a  wrong  class,  will 
disqualify  adogu[)on  an  English  show  bench. 
Some  breeders  in  England  have  brought  their 
pointers  up  to  a  high  standard,  winning  a 
world-wide  renown  for  their  excellence.  The 
peculiarly  rigid  attitude,  thoro;3ghly  catalep- 
tic in  its  style,  displayt^d  by  the  dogs  of 
Whitehouse,  Gorth,  and  other  men  of  equal 
repute,  is  unsurpassed  in  beauty,  and  seems 
to  belong  to  the  pointer  alone. 

It  is  claimed  that  pointers  are  easier  to 
train,  and  hold  their  breaking  better  than 
setters.  Unquestionably,  we  think,  they  have 
less  dash  than  vim,  though  perhaps  equal 
speed,  and  this  may  make  them  less  difficult 
for  inexperienced  men  to  handle,  but  on  the 
other  hand  a  majority  of  sportsmen  admire 
the  setter  for  the  very  quality  which  gives 
them  trouble,  and  it  hardly  admits  of  ques- 
tion tliat,  for  the  greater  part  of  our  sporting, 
the  setter  is  better,  because  a  more  Lasting 
dog.  We  propose,  in  a  future  article,  to  dis- 
cuss the  comparative  adaptation  of  setter  and 
pointer  American  field  work,  .so  will  not  enter 
upon  the  subject  now. 

Through  certain  portions  of  tlie  South  and 
West,  the  pointer  has  never  been  a  favorite. 
In  the  South  especially,  well-bred  pointers 
are  said  to  exist,  the  ofispring  of  imported 
blood  brought  over  many  j-ears  ago.  It  is, 
however,  difficult  to  trace  them  to  any  certain 
pedigree,  since,  with  but  few  exceptions,  no 
care  has  been  taken  to  preserve  the  records 
of  descent.  We  shall  not,  theiefore,  make 
any  mention  of  other  than  recently  imported 
dogs,  confining  ourselves  as  with  setters  to 
dogs  of  undeniable  breeding.  The  number  of 
these  is  very  small,  as  importers  have,  as  a 
general  thing,  fancied  the  setter,  and  but  few 
pointers  have  consequently  been  brought  over. 

The  following  is  the  standard  for  judging 
upon  the  show  bench  : 

Head  should  be  moderately  long,  narrow- 
ing from  the  skull ;  the  skull  not  too  promi- 
nent above  the  eyes,  as  this  gives  a  heavy 
appearance;  rather  deep  in  the  lip,  but  not 
any  flaw,  or  very  slight;  nostrils  open,  with 
level  jaw;  eyes  moderately  bold,  ears  thin, 
set  into  the  head,  just  where  tiie  skull  begins 
to  recede  at  the  sides  of  the  head,  hanging 
Hat  on  the  cheek  ;  throwing  the  ears  back  so 
as  to  show  the  insides  has  a  bad  ajipearance, 
and  too  often  indicates  a  cross  ;  neck  medium 
in  proportion  to  head,  and  bt)dy  rather  in- 
clined to  be  long,  but  not  much  so,  thickening 
from  the  head  to  the  set  in  of  the  shouhlers ; 
no  loo.seness  of  the  throat  skin;  shoulders 
narrow  at  the  meeting  of  the  blade  bones, 
with  a  great  amount  of  musclo.  long  in  the 
blades,  set  slanting,  with  arm  of  the  leg  strong 
and  coming  away  straight,  and  elbow  neither 
out  nor  in  ;  tlie  legs  not  great  heavy  boned, 
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bnt  with  a  rjre.at  atnonnt  of  nmscle;  leg 
pres^ie(l  straiglit  to  the  foot,  well  roiiiuled  and 
symmetrical,  with  foot  well  romuled,  this  i.s 
the  fore  leg^  and  feet ;  ohe'^t  moderately  deep, 
not  over  wide,  but  sufficiently  wide  and  deep 
to  ofive  plenty  of  breathing  room  ;  back  level, 
wide  in  loins,  deeply  ribbed,  and  with  ribs 
carried  well  back;  hips  wide  and  full  of 
muscles,  not  straight  in  the  hock,  but  moder- 
ately bent;  stifles  full  and  well  developed; 
the  stern  nearly  straight,  going  off  tampering 
to  the  point,  set  in  level  with  the  back,  car- 
ried straight,  not  above  the  level  of  back  ; 
symmetry  and  general  appearance  racy,  and 
much  beauty  of  form  appears  to  the  eyes  of  a 
real  pointer  breeder  and  fancier.  The  weights 
we  consider  best  for  different  purposes,  are 
from  fifty  pounds  to  about  sixty-five  pounds. 
Coat  short  and  glossy,  but  a  deal  -here  de- 
pends on  condition — Arnold  Burgess,  in  Field. 

COCOANDTS. 

Has  the  reader  ever  seen  tlie  cocoa 
palm  ?  If  not,  we  can  give  him  no  better 
description  of  it  than  Mark  Twain's.  With 
his  usual  keen,  though  droll  perception,  that 
humorist  has  likened  it  to  "a  huge  feather 
duster  turned  upside  down,"  and  whole  pages 
of  description  could  not  give  a  better  idea  of 
its  peculiar  appearance.  It  grows  from  fifty 
to  one  hundred  feet  high,  with  not  a  branch 
upon  the  smooth  straight  stem  At  the  very 
top  a  cluster  of  huge  leaves  radiate  in  all  di- 
rections. These  leaves  are  from  twelve  to 
sixteen  feet  long,  and  divided  by  a  thick  and 
tougii  main  artery  or  rib.  The  ribs  when 
stripped  of  the  leaf  are  in  much  demand  on 
board  ships  sailing  in  those  latitudes,  as  they 
are  easily  made  into  a  cheap  and  durable 
deck  broom.  The  natives  also  split  the  leaves^ 
into  the  right  size,  and  ingeniously  weave  a 
temporary  water-proof  basket ;  temporary, 
because  as  the  leaves  dry  they  shrink  up  and 
will  no  longer  hold  water.  The  roofs  of 
native  houses  are  also  thatched  with  them. 

There  is  probably  not  a  tree  or  plant  in 
the  world  used  for  so  many  purposes  and  sup- 
plying so  (uany  wants  as  the  one  we  are  talk- 
ing about.  In  all  regions  where  it  abounds 
it  forius  the  principal  wealth  and  mainten- 
ance of  the  people.  In  the  South  Pacific  a 
family  that  possess  a  dozen  cocoa  palms  and  a 
few  bread  fruit  trees,  is  regarded  as  beyond 
the  reach  of  want — "  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances "  There  is  not  a  particle  of  this  won- 
derful cocoa  palm  that  is  not  utilized  in  some 
shape  or  other.  The  fruit,  ihe  leaves,  the 
trunk,  the  sap,  all  come  in  for  some  purpose 
in  the  department  of  domestic  economy.  We 
have  mentioned  some  of  the  uses  of  the 
leaves.  The  trunk  or  wood  of  the  tree  sup- 
plies the  savages  with  arms  in  the  wilder 
places  where  it  abounds  Heavy  war  clubs, 
with  sharp  edges,  hardened  by  exposure  to 
fire,  and  bows,  are  among  the  mo.st  common. 


Take  a  gimlet  and  bore  a  hole  in  the 
trunk  of  the  tree  and  collect  the  sap  which 
runs  out  in  a  gourd  or  bottle,  and  you  have 
the  best  quality  of  the  famous  "palm  toddy," 
which  every  one  has  no  doubt  heard  of. 
When  fresh  it  is  a  sweetish  but  not  unpleas- 
ant drink.  The  best  time  to  imbibe  it,  how- 
ever, is  after  it  has  stood  a  few  hours,  and 
turned  the  slightest  bit  sour  ;  then  it  is  really 
excellent.  After  being  kept  twenty-four  hourra 
it  becomes  a  by  no  means  bad  kind  of  vinegar. 
Again,  if  distilled,  it  makes  a  first  rate  quality 
of  arrack,  that  is,  if  any  of  that  detestable 
fiery  stufi'  called  arrack  can  be  considered 
first-rate.  We  have  seen  a  man  stay  drunk 
on  a  pint  of  this  delectable  beverage  for 
four  days,  so  that  for  intoxicating  pur- 
poses it  has  the  advantage  of  being  cheap 
at  least- 

Now  at  last  we  come  to  the  nut  itself.  Of 
course  everybody  is  familiar  with  its  ap- 
pearance, as  we  get  it  here,  so  there  is  no 
need  of  describing  it.  But  have  they  seen  it 
in  the  husk?  Probably  not,  although  it  is 
occasionally  imported  in  that  way.  The 
meat  of  the  nut  is  edible  in  various  stages  of 
its  growth,  but  most  delicious  when  about 
half  formed  and  the  hollow  filled  with  juice  ; 
at  that  stage  not  milk,  but  water.  The  nut 
has  then  attained  its  full  size,  but  the  meat  is 
not  matured,  the  shell  hardened  or  the  husk 
dried.  We  have  devoured  many  a  one  at 
this  stage  and  the  proper  way  to  do  it  is  as 
follows  :  Take  a  hatchet  and  chop  a  chip  off 
from  the  upper  or  thicker  part  of  the  husk, 
just  exposing  the  thin  shell;  then  with  your 
knife  cut  a  triangular  hole  in  the  shell,  and 
fix  your  mouth  for  the  long  delicious  draugiit. 
If  you  happen  on  a  nut  in  which  the  water  is 
just  at  the  right  state  of  acidity  you  will  be 
ready  to  swear  it  was  worth  going  to  the 
other  end  of  the  world  for.  After  you  have 
disposed  of  the  juice,  which  will  not  take 
long  get  your  hatchet  again  and  split  the  nut 
in  half,  lengthwise,  thus  getting  at  the  meat, 
which  is  about  the  consistency  of  curd.  I^at 
this  with  a  spoon,  and  I  am  satisfied  you  will 
never  again  want  to  eat  one  of  those  old, 
dried-up,  rank  affairs  that  we  see  in  this 
market.  As  the  nut  grows  older  the  husk 
on  the  outside,  which  is  from  one-half  to  an 
inch  thick,  dries,  and  in  this  state  is  an  object 
of  a  good  deal  of  commercial  importance. 
Beins  fibrous,  it  is  capable,  when  properly 
prepared,  of  being  made  into  very  respec- 
table cordage.  Until  the  introduction  of 
chain  cables  for  shipping  use,  coir  (as  the 
fibre  is  called)  cables  were  almost  universally 
used  in  countries  where  the  tree  grows,  and 
on  account  of  their  elasticity  and  lightness 
were  said  to  ride  a  ship  at  anchor  more  rea- 
dily than  any  other  cable.  Coir  cables,  how- 
ever, are  not  available  in  any  except  the 
warm  latitudes,  for  cold  weather  makes  them 
so  brittle  that   they  are  liable  to  snap  at  any 
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moment.  The  action  of  sea  water  seems 
only  to  render  them  stronger  and  more  elas- 
tic- Mats  and  coarse  brnslies  are  also  largely 
made  from  this  material,  and  the  manufac- 
tnre  reached  such  a  degree  of  importance  tliat 
in  the  year  1800  to  18G1  coir  was  exported 
from  British  India  alone  to  the  amount  of 
•'i,8o2  tons,  valued  at  57,284  pounds  sterling. 
There  are  also  other  uses  for  the  dried  husk. 
Sawed  in  two  across  the  grain,  it  is  one  of  the 
best  wood  polishers  known,  and  the  uses  which 
it  serves  on  board  shi|)  are  legion. 

Next  in  the  husk  is  the  shell,  which  we, 
in  enumerating  the  uses  of  every  particle  of 
the  tree,  must  not,  by  any  means,  pass  by  in 
silence.  It  is  su.sceptible  of  a  very  high 
polish  in  the  first  place,  and  we  have  seen 
finger  and  ear-rings  wrought  from  it  by  the 
ingenious  natives  of  Malaysia  that  would  do 
credit,  in  point  of  finish  and  ingenuity,  to  a 
jeweler  of  the  civilized  world,  and  yet  the 
only  tool  they  use  is  a  smooth  stone.  Then 
again,  the  table  service  of  everj'  savage  house- 
liold  consists  mainly  of  cocoanut  shells,  some- 
times traced  over  with  very  quaint  and  curi- 
ous designs.  All  of  us  have  doubtless  drunk 
from  the  cocoanut  dipper,  made  by  sawing  off 
the  top  of  the  shell,  and  riveting  a  wooden 
handle  to  the  cup. 

Now  we  come  to  the  meat  of  the  ripe  fruit. 
It  is  very  nutritious,  but  its  oily  properties 
make  it  very  indigestible.  The  hollow  in  the 
nut  is  now  filled  with  a  thick  milky  fluid,  of 
rather  unpleasant  oily  flavor,  instead  of  the 
pleasant-tasting  water  described  above.  By 
opening  a  nut,  grating  the  meat  up  fine,  and 
then  mxing  with  it  the  milk  contained  in  the 
nut,  and  after  it  has  stood  ten  minutes,  strain- 
ing through  a  cloth,  a  milk  is  obtained  that  is 
very  palatable,  and  much  richer  than  cow's 
milk. 

Owing  to  an  invention  made  some  years 
ago.  the  oil  which  is  contained  so  plentifully 
in  cocoanut  meat  has  been  utilized  in  the 
manufacture  of  soap.  This  trade  is  controlled 
by  a  very  wealthy  firm  in  Hamburg.  This 
liouse  does  an  immense  trading  business  in 
the  Pacific,  and  has  its  head  factory  in  Asia, 
in  the  Navigator  or  Samoan  group  of  islands. 
From  this  point  trading  schooners  are  sent 
out  to  the  islands  where  the  cocoanut  is  the 
most  plentiful,  and  a  man,  accustomed  to  the 
habits  of  the  natives,  set  ashore  with  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  trade  or  barter,  with  which  he 
hires  the  .'ravages  to  collect  the  nuts,  extract 
the  meat,  dry  it  and  put  it  under  shelter  until 
the  vessel  comes  along  to  gather  it.  As  the 
general  cliaracter  of  the  natives  is  peaceful, 
this  j)lan  is  pursued  with  great  success,  and 
an  enormous  amount  of  the  Kopprah,  or 
dried  meat,  is  collected  and  taken  to  the  fac- 
tory, where  the  oil  is  extracted.  The  oil  also 
gives  a  very  good  light,  and  is  much  used 
among  the  Malays  for  that  purpose. — Ameri- 
can Grocer. 


Soapsuds — Save  your  washing  suds  for  the 
garden  ;  if  they  are  poured  over  tlie  roots  of 
the  plum  trees,  they  will  kill  the  curculio  ; 
if  turned  at  the  roots  of  geraniums,  roses, 
etc.,  they  will  enhance  their  beauty  tenfold. 

Ironing. — To  iron  smoothly,  purchase  a 
few  cents'  worth  of  beeswax,  and  rub  it  over 
the  leaves  of  a  thin  pamphlet,  which  have 
been  heated  through  with  the  flat-iron.  Keep 
it  with  the  ironing  sheet  and  blanket,  and 
when  the  flat-irons  are  to  be  used,  rub  them 
over  the  waxed  surface;  then  wipe  gently  on 
a  soft  cloth.  Shirt  bosoms  can  be  easily 
ironed  in  this  manner. 

Bedbugs. — Boil  some  bits  of  alum  in  a 
pint  of  water,  and  wash  over  the  slats  of  the 
bedsteads.  Scatter  Paris  green  in  the  corners 
of  the  beds  and  on  the  slats,  and  \ou  need 
never  fea'r  the  reproach  of  harboring  bedbugs. 
To  kill  and  drive  away  cockroaches,  crick- 
ets, etc.,  scatter  powdered  borax  plentifully 
over  all  their  haunts,  and  not  a  bug  will 
be  seen.  To  drive  away  red  and  black 
ants,  obtain  a  large  piece  of  chalk,  and  rub  it 
on  the  edges  of  your  shelves,  the  tops  of 
barrels  of  sugar,  or  on  firkins,  and  it  will 
prove  a  Rubicon  to  the  largest  army  of  ants. 
Scotch  snuft'  will  also  kill  crickets,  cock- 
roaches and  ants. 


SPONGE  FISHERIES  IN  FLORIDA. 

The  following  interesting  article  lately  ap- 
peared in  the  Jacksonville  Daily  Union- 
It  is  not  easy  to  realize  that  the  sponge  of 
the  toilet  is  but  the  skeletons  of  an  immense 
number  of  sponge  animals,  from  which  the 
life-blood  and  flesh  have  been  scjueezed. 
The  belief  that  it  was  a  vegetable  product  was 
dispelled  alone  by  the  microscope.  They  are 
of  the  lowest  known  organism,  standing  at 
the  very  bottom  of  the  Protozoa.  They,  like 
many  other  marine  plants  and  zoophytes,  are 
always  found  attached  to  rocks,  and  consist  of 
a  framework,  sometimes  horney,  but  always 
elastic,  filled  with  a  glairy,  gelatinous  sub- 
stance, which  has  a  very  disagreeable,  fish- 
like odor.  Sometimes  the  living  sponge  is 
tinted  with  beautiful  colors,  from  the  pres- 
ence of  coloring  matter,  in  that  they 
feed  upon.  Most  of  tho.se  found  on  the  Flor- 
ida coast  have  a  pinkish  cast,  from  which, 
when  fished  up,  there  oozes  a  liquid  resem- 
bling blood.  The  surface  of  the  living  sponge 
is  covered  with  minute  pores,  not  permanent, 
but  apparently  formed  for  the  occasion, 
through  which  they  imbibe  water  and  the 
organic  particles  for  the  support  of  life. 
These  pores  oj)en  in  irregular  succession,  and 
never  twice  in  the  same  spot ;  they  remain 
open  about  one  minute,  and  before  they  open 
and  after  closing,  there  is  no  trace  whatever  of 
them.  All  those  large  orifices  in  the  sponge  of 
commerce  are  for  the  discharge  of  water  taken 
in   through    the   minute   pores.     The    water 
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passinn;  out  rroiu  tlie  orifices  carries  not  only 
waste  animal  matter,  but,  as  tlie  microscope 
shows,  gemmules  and  ova,  for  reproduction. 

Professor  Huxley  pushed  his  investigation 
of  the  sponge  until  he  satisfied  scientific  men 
that  there  were  true  ova  and  sperm-cells  im- 
bedded in  the  substance  of  the  sponge.  There 
are  but  two  or  three  kinds  of  sponge  deemed 
of  much  usefulness,  althougii  there  are  numer- 
ous genera  and  species  of  them.  The  West 
India  waters  produce  a  beautiful  variety,  in 
whicli  the  siliceous  matter  becomes  a  fibrous 
network,  as  fine  and  transparent  as  spun-glass, 
as  many  of  our  readers  have  witnessed. 
Sponges  are  always  found  in  the  seas  of  warm 
climates,  and  grow  at  a  depth  generally  of 
thirty  to  sixty  feet,  though  they  have  been 
found  over  a  thousand  feet  below  the  surface 
The  finest  and  best  sponges  come  from  the 
Levant-  The  Ottoman  fisheries  furnish  em- 
ployment to  six  hundred  boats,  manned  by 
five  thousand  men,  whose  chief  grounds  are 
on  the  shores  of  Candia,  Barbary,  and  Syria. 
The  Greeks  take  many  in  the  waters  sur- 
rounding their  own  isle.  The  fisherman  of 
these  two  nations  gather  sponges  valued  at 
about  half  a  million  of  dollars  annually. 
Sponges  from  the  West  India  islands  and 
Florida  are  much  larger  than  those  found  in 
the  Mediterranean,  but  they  are  coar.ser  and 
command  a  less  price. 

The  value  of  the  annual  product  of  the 
West  Indies  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $100,- 
000.  In  these  fisheries,  sponge  is  taken  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  practised  on  the  Flor- 
ida coast,  which  will  be  described  further  on. 
But  in  the  Eastern  waters  the  .sponge  is  always 
obtained  by  diving.  The  diver  takes  in  his 
hand  a  large  stone,  to  which  a  rope  from  the 
boat  is  attached,  and  this  serves  to  guide  him 
directly  to  the  spot  he  wishes  to  go.  He 
tears  the  sponge  from  the  rock,  places  them 
beneath  his  arm,  and  upon  giving  a  signal 
with  a  cord,  is  hauled  up  by  his  companions. 
It  is  a  dangerous  business,  many  lives  being 
annually  lost  in  these  fisheries.  One  person 
can  go  down  but  three  or  four  times  a  day, 
and  they  are  often  pulled  up  completely  ex- 
hausted, and  occasionally  quite  dead. 

A  gentleman  who  has  been  down  among 
the  sponge  fisheries  of  Florida,  has  discov- 
ered that  the  fishing  grounds  cover  a  wide 
extent  of  surface  along  the  coast  among  the 
"  keys  "  and  adjacent  islands.  The  principal 
grounds  are  Rock  Island,  a  scope  of  land 
thirty  miles  long  by  seven  niil»s  broad,  lying 
o9"  Taylor  County,  and  sixty  miles  north- 
west from  Cedar  Keys;  then  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Withlacooche,  past  Martin's  reef  to 
near  Tampa  bay,  a  distance  of  perhaps  three 
hundred  miles  Sponge  fishing  on  this  coast 
is  of  much  greater  magnitude  and  importance 
than  is  generally  supposed.  The  number  of 
vessels  engaged  is  between  seventy-five  and  a 
hundred,  with  an  average  crew  of  from  five 


to  fifteen  men  to  each,  and  an  average  of  three 
•'dinceys"  to  each  vessel.  Dincey  is  the 
small  boat  used  to  gather  the  sponge,  and  is 
usually  managed  by  two  men.  There  are 
about  six  hundred  men  daily  engaged  in  gath- 
ering when  the  weather  is  fair,  (^uiet  weatiier 
and  calm  sea  is  always  taken  advantage  of. 
These  "dinceys"  when  likely  to  be  called 
into  service,  are  towed  in  Indian  file  at  the 
stern  of  the  larger  ve.s.sel.  Each  sponger  is 
provided  with  a  "sponge  hook,"  made  of 
iron,  with. three  prongs,  a  socket  fitting  on  a 
pole  one  and  a  half  inches  thick  and  from 
eighteen  to  thirty-five  feet  long ;  also  a 
"water-glass,''  a  bucket  with  a  pane  of  glass 
fitted  in  the  bottom.  This  adds  to  the  power 
of  vision  by  excluding  tlie  light  from  behind, 
enabling  the  sponger  to  penetrate  with  the  eye 
at  least  ten  or  fifteen  feet  deeper  into  the 
water.  The  "  sculler"  propels  the  boat  along 
very  slowly  ;  in  the  meantime  the  sponger 
sits  hanging  over  the  side  of  the  "dincey" 
with  his  head  at  the  bucket  held  by  the  hand, 
and  his  eye  penetrating  the  depths  below, 
taking  in' alT  that  passes  within  his  line  of 
vision.  As  soon  as  lie  sees  his  legitimate 
prey,  he  raises  his  sponge  hook  with  his 
right  hand,  in  which  he  is  assisted  by  the 
sculler,  still  keeping  his  eye  at  the  glass, 
grapples  the  sponge,  then  puts  aside  the 
gla.ss  and  hauls  it  in.  Frequently  his  sight 
is  darkened  and  view  obstructed  by  the 
intervention  of  the  monsters  of  the  deep.  A 
huge  shark,  a  saw  fish,  or  perhaps  an  enor- 
mous devil-fish — very  often  large  schools  of 
beautiful  fish,  "  Spanish  mackeral,"  ''  caval- 
lie,"  "sailor's  choice,"  "  pomf)ano,"  pass 
beneath  him  in  such  numbers  as  to  seriously 
interfere  with  his  occupation.  Again,  his 
sight  is  regaled  with  lovely  coral  formations, 
deep  fissures  and  grottoes,  gem-lined  within. 
When  a  dincey-load  is  gathered,  the  sponge 
is  taken  to  the  vessel,  where  they  are  placed, 
roots  down,  eyes  up,  until  they  are  dead. 

This  part  of  sponge  fishing  is  the  most  dis- 
agreeable, and  causes  the  ve.ssel  to  be  almost 
unbearable,  the  sponge  exhuming  a  bloody, 
sKmy  matter  of  most  off'ensive  odor.  The 
vessel  having  secured  a  full  cargo,  puts  for 
port,  when  tlie  sponges  are  taken  ashore  and 
buried  in  the  sand,  in  a  place  technically 
called  a  "cawl."  It  is  generally  constructed 
of  a  paling  of  oak  staves  driven  in  the  sand, 
and  the  lea  of  some  island  is  selected  as  the 
spot  The  sponges  are  left  a  week  or  so  lon- 
ger, when  the  slimy  flesh,  as  it  may  be  called, 
having  rotted  ofT,  the  sponge  goes  into  the 
crawl  with  a  "bruiser"  (a  small  paddle;) 
with  a  few  strokes  on  the  top  of  the  sponge, 
clears  it  from  the  filth  and  skin,  after  which 
it  is  strung  and  ready  for  market.  The  sponge 
on  the  bar  grows  something  like  a  bed  of 
cabbages  or  mushrooms,  and  presents  a  beau- 
tiful appearance,  very  dark  and  seemingly 
having  eyes.     The  sponge  reefs  in  deep  water 
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are  called  ''  feather  bars,"  from  the  feathery 
or  fan-like  appearance  of  the  coral  very  often 
seen  growing  up  tlirough  the  sponge,  and  in 
sucli  places  the  larger  sponges  are  generally 
found.  The  different  kinds  of  sponge  found 
on  tliis  coast  are  known  as  "  loggerhead," 
"  sheep-wool,"  "  turtle-grass,"  and  "yellow." 
The  sheep  wool  and  yellow  only  are  market- 
able. The  latter  is  worth  twenty-five  cents 
per  pound,  sheep  wool  averaging  one  dollar 
per  pound.  There  are  two  sponge  seasons 
proper,  during  the  winter  and  summer 
months ;  should  the  water  continue  clear, 
however,  it  then  lasts  all  through  the  year. 
The  common  practice  is  to  gather  sponge  on 
shares,  the  vessel  getting  one-third  and  the 
crew  two-thirds,  the  provision  bill  being 
assessed  in  the  same  ratio.  The  sponges 
gathered  in  Florida  waters  are  taken  from  the 
fishermen  at  Key  West,  Cedar  Keys  and 
Apalachicola.  The  amount  of  money  paid 
out  per  annum  is  as  follows: — At  Key  West, 
§120,000;  Cedar  Keys,  $65,000.  Apalachi- 
cola, $55,000— a  grand  total  of  $240,000. 


THE  UNACCUSTOMED  QUID. 

About  a  week  ago  the  New  York  Ledger, 
published  the  statement  that  a  man  in  New 
Hampshire,  who  had  been  unable  to  speak 
for  five  years,  went  to  sleep  one  night  with  a 
quid  of  tobacco  in  his  mouth  and  awoke  next 
morning  with  his  voice  perfectly  strong, 
smooth  and  steady.  Old  Mr.  Jarvis,  who 
lives  on  Pond  street,  is  sorely  afflicted  with 
an  impediment  in  his  speech,  and  often  says 
he  would  give  a  hundred  dollars  if  he  could 
only  ''  t-t-t-taw-taw-talk  f-f-f-fast  enough  tt- 
to  t-t-tell  a  gug-gug-gug-grocer  what  he  wants 
bub-bub  before  he  gug-gug-gets  it  measured 
out."  He  takes  the  Ledger,  and  has  taken  it 
for  twenty-tl)ree  years,  and  he  firmly  believed 
everything  he  ever  read  in  it — Sylvanus  Cobb's 
stories,  Mr  Beecher's  sermons,  Mr.  Parton's 
"  Lives  of  Eminent  Americans,"  the  answers 
to  correspondents.  Mr  Jarvis  had  taken 
them  all  in  and  believed  every  word,  ile 
thought  that  probably  this  quid-of-tobacco 
treatment  migiit  help  his  voice  a  little,  and 
he  resolved  to  give  it  a  good  trial  anyhow. 
The  first  trouble  was  that  he  didn't  cliew, 
and  Mrs.  Jarvis  would  never  allow  a  bit  of 
tobacco  about  the  house.  But  he  begged  a 
big  "chaw"  of  navy,  and  when  he  went  to 
bed  lie  tucked  it  snugly  away  in  his  cheek, 
and  prepared  to  sleep  in  hope.  He  had  his 
misgivings  and  they  grew  in  number  as  the 
quid  began  to  assert  itself  and  be  sociable 
and  assimilate  itself  with    its  surroundings. 

Mrs.  Jarvis  askeil  him    if  lie   fastened   tlie 
front  gate. 

''  Um,"  said  Mr.   Jarvis,  meaning  that   he 
had 

'And  are  you  sure  you  locked  the  front 
door?"  queried  his  restless  spou.se. 


"  Um,"  replied  Mr.  Jarvis^  meaning  that 
he  had  not,  for  he  was  by  this  time  in  no  con- 
dition to  open  his  mouth. 

'•  Hey  ?"  she  replied. 

''  Um,"  persisted  Mr.  Jarvis. 

"  What?"  she  demanded. 

''  Um-m-m  !"  protested  Mr.  Jarvis. 

"  Well,"  said  she,  "you  can't  make  me  be- 
lieve you  are  that  near  asleep  this  soon." 

•'Um-m-m!"  said  Mr.  Jarvis;  meaning 
that  he  would  get  up  and  bounce  her  out  of 
the  frontdoor  if  she  didn't  hold  her  clack. 

Presently  she  sat  up  in  bed.  Sniff,  sniff'! 
"  John  Jarvis,"  she  exclaimed,  ''  if  I  don't 
smell  tobacco  in  this  house  I'm  a  sinful 
woman      Don't  you  smell  it?" 

"M,"  replied  Mr.  Jarvis  ;  which  by  inter- 
pretation is  that  he  didn't  smell  anything 
and  was  going  to  sleep. 

"  It's  in  this  very  room,"  she  persisted  ex- 
citedly. 

"Um,"  said  Mr.  Jarvis,  meaning  that  she 
must  be  crazy. 

"  It's  under  the  bed !"  she  screamed. 
"  There's  a  burglar  under  the  bed  !  Oh,  help ! 
fire  !  police  !  John  Jarvis  ! !  I"  and  she  smote 
Mr.  Jarvis  a  furious  pelt  in  the  stomach  to 
wake  him  up- 

It  was  a  terrific  thump  and  its  first  effect 
was  to  knock  all  the  atmosphere  out  of  Mr. 
Jarvis'  lungs  so  that  he  could  only  recover 
his  breath  by  a  violent  gasp,  which  first  car- 
ried the  quid  of  tobacco  and  all  the  nicotine 
preparation  that  it  had  been  steadily  distill- 
ing down  his  throat,  and  was  immediately 
succeeded  by  a  tremendous  cough,  as  he  strug- 
gled to  rise  up  in  bed,  which  shot  the  quid 
squarely  into  the  eye  of  the  shrieking  Mrs^ 
Jarvis. 

"  Murder,  murder,"  she  screamed,  "  I'm 
stabbed  !   I'm  stabbed  !" 

And  John  Jarvis  choked  and  coughed  and 
spit  and  coughed,  and  choked  and  clutched 
Mrs.  Jarvis  by  the  throat  and  tried  to  choke 
off"  her  noise,  but  he  grew  so  "ill,"  that  he 
couldn't  hold  his  grip,  and  Mrs.  Jarvis,  the 
moment  her  throat  was  released  from  his 
trembling  pressure,  rose  from  the  half  stran- 
gled gurgles  to  the  sublimity  of  double-edged 
screams,  and  made  Rome  howl  with  melody. 
And  the  neighbors  broke  into  the  house  and 
found  a  bedroom  that  looked  and  smelled 
like  a  jury  room  or  a  street  car,  witii  the 
sickest  man  they  ever  saw  lying  with  his  liead 
over  the  side  of  tlie  bed,  groaniny:  at  the  rate 
of  a  mile  a  minute,  ami  the  worst  frightened 
woman  since  the  ffood,  sitting  up  beside  him, 
screaming  faster  than  he  groaned,  wiiile  one 
of  her  eyes  was  plastered  up  with  a  black 
quid  of  tobacco.  And  that  is  the  way  Mr. 
Jarvis  came  to  stop  his  Ledger,  atul  denoiuice 
it  as  the  most  infamous,  mendacious,  pesti- 
lent sheet  that  ever  disgraced  American  jour- 
nalism.— Burlington  Hawk- Eye. 
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There  never  was  such  a  really  good,  sub- 
stantial, satisfactory,  and  rapid  selling  Sewing 
Machine  ofiered  so  low  as  the  ''  New  Fami- 
ly Shuttle  "  at  S30.  It  surpa.sses  expecta- 
tions, and  fulfills  all  the  requirements  of  every 
Family  as  a  helper.  It  will  do  every  descrip- 
tion of  work — line  or  coarse — that  any  ma- 
chine, at  any  price,  ever  did,  or  can  do  ; 
equally  as  r  ipid,  correct,  smooth;  neat  and 
strong.  Has  all  the  late  improvements,  is 
easy  to  learn  and  manage,  is  serviceable,  don't 
wearont,  alvaj's  ready,  and  never  out  of  order. 
Agents  make  money  rapidly,  supplying  the 
great  demand  for  this  the  Cheapest  Machine 
in  the  World.  Territory  free.  Address,  A. 
Cately  &  Co.,  Cor.  Broadway  and  Eighth 
St.,  New  York. 


STOVES. 

The  great  want  of  the  country  is  economy, 
and  no  family  can  claim  to  be  economical  that 
is  without  a  Cooking  Stove  in  the  kitchen  and 
a  Heating  Stove  in  dining  room  and  hall. 
These  are  made  in  great  variety  and  of  ex- 
cellent material  and  designs  by  the  Richmond 
Stove  Company,  Richmond  Va,  and  sold  by 
many  of  the  leading  stove  dealers  in  the 
Carolinas,  Georgia,  and  Tennessee.  See  ad- 
vertisement in  this  number. 


PAINTING. 

"  Every  Man  his  own  Painter,"  is  the  title 
of  a  book  sent  free  to  all  who  address  the 
Patrons'  Paint  Company,  Manufacturers  of 
IngersoU's  Ready  Mixed  Paints,  259  Front 
street.  New  York.  The  book  tells  how  to 
select  harmonious  colors,  and  how  to  save 
money  generally.  It  ought  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  all  who  use  Paint. 


The  Only  Sure  Cure  for  Rupture.— 
The  oldest  and  best  hernia  surgeons  in  the 
world  are  some  of  the  advantages  offered  by 
the  Triumph  Truss  Company,  334  Bowery, 
N.  Y,,  whose  Truss  and  Supporter  were 
awarded  the  medal  at  the  last  session  of  the 
Great  American  Institute  Fair.  Send  10 
cents  for  their  new  book. 
1 


Rupture  Cored  in  from  30  to  90  days  by 
the  use  of  the  Triumph  Truss  and  Triumph 
Rupture  Remedy,  manufactured  by  the  Tri- 
umph Truss  Company,  334  Bowery,  N  Y. 
This  Truss  and  Supporter  took  the  medal  at 
the  last  session  of  the  Great  American  Insti- 
tute Fair.     Send  10  cents  for  their  new  book. 


Finish  Your  House. — Buy  your  Doors, 
Sashes,  and  Blinds  from  Messrs.  I.  H.  Hall 
&  Co.,  whose  advertisement  appears  in  an- 
other column.  They  can  supply  you  to  the 
best  advantage. 


HO  FOR  FLORIDA! 

Pn  YT       ^  have  a  body  of  rich,  high 
QT    1-1     hammock  land  forsale,  cheap, 
•  •  to  actual  settlers  only,  at  Oak- 

land, Amelia  Island,  near  the  best  shipping 
port  in  Florida,  and  suitable  for  Orange 
Groves,  (none  better  in  Florida,)  Orchards, 
Truck  Farms,  Sugar  Plantations,  etc. 

This  place  has  both  land  and  water  com- 
munication with  the  port,  and  is  within 
fifteen  minutes  walk  of  the  finest  ocean  beach 
in  the  world.  The  climate  i.«  delightful  and 
perfectly  healthful,  summer  and  winter. 
Address  D.  H.  JACQUES, 

Fernandina,  Fla. 


Fifty  pages — 300  Illustrations,  with  Descriptions  of 
thou.sands  of  tho  best  Flowers  and  Vegetables  in  the 
world,  and  the  way  to  grow  </t«m— all  for  a  Two  Cent 
postage  stamp.    Printed  in  German  and  English. 

Tick's  Floral  tinide.  Quarterly,  25  cts.  a  year. 

Vick's  Flower  and  Vegetable  Garden,  50 
cents  in  paper  ;  in  elegant  cloth  covers,  Sl.OO. 

.Address  JAMES  VICK,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


S.  M.  PETTENGILL  &  CO., 

Newspaper  k^wWmi  Agents, 

37  PAEK  KOVy,NEVV  YOKK  CITY. 


Littell's  Living  Age. 

Jan.  1,  1x77,  '1'he  Living  Age  enters  upon  us  13ad 
volume,  witli  tlie  continued  commeuOaticn  i  f  the 
best  men  and  journals  of  the  country,  and  with  con- 
stantly increasing  success. 

In  1877,  it  will  furnish  to  its  readers  the  produc- 
tions of  the  foremost  authors  above  named  ami 
many  others;  embracing  the  ctioicest  Serial  and 
Short  Stories  by  the  Leading  Foreign  IVove- 
lists,  and  an  amount 

Unapproached  by  any  other  Periodical 

in  the  world,  of  the  most  valuable  literary  and  Scien- 
tific matter  of  the  day,  from  the  pens  of  the  lead- 
ing Essayists,  Scientists,  t^ritics.  Discover- 
ers, and  Editors,  representing  every  department 
of  knowledge  and  Progress, 

The  Living  Age,  lin  which  its  only  competitor, 
"  Every  Saturday,  "  has  been  merged),  is  a  weekly 
magazine  of-ixty-four  pages,  giving  more  than 
THKEE  ANO  A  Q,UAK,rEK,  THOUSAIVD 
double  column  octavo  pages  of  reading  matteryearlv. 
It  presents  in  an  inexpensive  form,  considering  its 
amount  of  matter,  with  fieshness  owing  to  its  week- 
ly issue,  and  with  a  satisfactory  completeness 
attempted  by  no  other  publication,  the  best  *;ssays. 
Reviews,  Criticisms.  Tales,  Sketches  of  Travel  and 
Discovery,  Poetry.  Scientific,  Biographical,  Histori- 
cal and  Political  Information  from  the  entire  body 
of  Foreign  Periodical  Literature. 

The  importance  of  ThE  Livi.ng  Aqe  to  every  .Vmeri- 
can  reader,  as  the  only  satisfactorily  fresh  and  COM- 
PLETP:    compilation    of  an    indispensable    current 
literature,— in(i')'c;/)e;!,soti/'' because  it  embraces  the  pro-  j 
ductions  of 

THE  A.BLEST  LIVING  WRITERS, 

is  suiflciently  indicated  by  the  following  recent 
0X^133.1.0X3. 6». 

"Simply  indispensable  to  any  one  who  desires  to 
keep  abreastof  the  thought  of  the  age  in  any  depart- 
ment of  science  and  literature." — Boston  Journal. 

"Apure  and  perpetual  r>  servoir  and  f\  untain  of 
entertainment  anii  instruction." — Hon.  Robert  C. 
Winlhrop. 

"The  best  periodical  in  America." — Theo.  L.  Cuy- 
ler,  D.  D. 

"  It  has  no  equal  in  any  country." — Philadelphia 
Press. 

"  In  no  other  single  publication  can  there  be  found 
so  much  of  sterling  literary  excellence."— iV.  Y.  hve- 
ninq  Post. 

'•  It  reproduces  the  best  thoughts  of  the  best  minds 
of  the  civilized  world,  upon  all  topics  of  living  inter- 
est."— Philadelph  in  Inquirer. 

"  Incomparable  in  ttie  richness,  variety,  and  ster- 
ling worth  of  its  articles,  and  equal  to  several  ordi- 
nary magazines  in  the  amount  of  matter  presented." 
^The  Standard,  (Jhicago. 

"The  best  of  all  our  eclectic  publications."— r^e 
Nation,  New  York. 

"  And  the  c.heapeH.  A  monthly  that  comes  every 
week.'' — The  Advance,  Chicago. 

"  With  it  alone  a  reader  may  fairly  keep  up  with  all 
that  is  important  in  the  literature,  history,  politics, 
and  science  of  the  day."— TZ/e  Methodist,  New  York. 

"  The  ablest  essays,  the  most  entertaining  storie.s, 
the  finest  poetry  of  the  English  language,  are  here 
gathered  together."— //iiiiots  Stale  Journal. 

"It  is  the  only  compilation  that  presents  with  a 
satisfactory  completeness,  as  well  as  freshness,  a  lit- 
erature embracing  the  productions  of  the  ablest 
writers  living.  Jt  is  therefore  indispensable  to  every 
one  who  desires  a  thorough  compendium  of  all  that  is 
admirable  n7id  noteworthy  in  the  literary  world." — Bos- 
ton Post. 

"Ought  to  find  a  place  in  every  American  Home." 
— New  York  Times. 

Published  WKEKLV  atS-^.OO  a  ycar,/;'fe  of  postage. 

fi@"  EX  I'RA  OFFER  FOR  1877.  ^^m 

To  all  new  subsc-ibers  for  1877,  will  be  sent  gratis 
the  six  numbers  of  187fi,  containing,  with  other  valu- 
able matter,  the  first  instalments  of  a  new  and 
powerful  serial  storv,  "The  Marquis  of  Lossik,"  by 
GEOKGE  MACDONAL.U.  now  appearing  in 
The  liiviNO  Age  from  advance  sheets. 


CLTTB  PRICES 

FOR  THE  REST  HOME  AND    FOREIGN   LITERATCRE. 

Living  Age  anil  Rural  Carolinian  S>*.50 
"  Possessed  nf  The  Living  Age  and  one  or  other  of 
our  vivacious  American  monthlies,  h  subscriber  will 
find    himself   in   command  of  the  whole  situation." — 
Phila.  I'.v'g  Bulletin 

For  SlO.Sii  The  Living  Age  and  either  one  of  the 
American  S4  Monthlies  (or  Harper's  If  eekly  or  Bazar) 
will  be  sent  for  a  year,  both  po.stpaid:  'ir.tox  89..50, 
'1  HE  Living  Age  and  Scribner's  St.  Nicholas,  or  Apple- 
ton's  Journal. 

Address  LITTEL.L.  «&  G.\Y,  Boston. 


LANE  &  BODLEY'S 

TEN-HORSE 

FAUM  EITGIITE, 

AWARDED  GRAND  PREMIUM  OF 

$100.00  IN  GOLD 

At  the  last  Cincinnati  Industrial  Exposition  over 
six  exhibitors,  after  a  six  days'  practical  test,  con- 
ducted by  three  experts. 

Send  lor  circular  giving  full  description  and    de- 
tails ot  the  famous  trial, 

LANE&   BODLEY, 
John  and  Water  Sts.,  Cincinnati. 

$30  MONEY  MADE ' 

Quick  by  every  one  who  is  selling  the  "  Family 
s^HUTTLE"  Sewing  .M^chink.  It  is  solid  built.  Dura- 
ble, Reliable  at  all  times.  Runs  Faster,  Lighter,  more 
Easy  and  Quiet,  and  will  do  More,  Finer  ,  Stronger, 
and  Better  work,  with  less  trouble,  than  any  other  at 
Three  times  the  Priro.  flakes  the  Solid,  .Shuttle,  Dou- 
ble-Thread Lock-stitch, same  on  both  sides,  the  Finest, 
Firm  and  Lasting  ."stitch  known,  which  received  the 
highest  AwnrA  at  the  Centennial.  Sews  everything 
that  can  be  sewed— thick  or  thin.  Makes  all  kinds  of 
Fancy  work  ;  Sarcs  its  Cost  in  a  Season  :  will  earn  S4 
orS5  a  day  bi/  its  loork  for  any  one.  So  easy  to  learn, 
simple  to  manage,  and  smooth  to  run,  children  can 
use  it.  So  strong,  it  will  last  a  generation.  Always 
Ready.  Never  .out  of  order.  Warranted  5  years. 
Stands  alone  without" any  Rival.  The  Lowest  Priced 
First-class  Machine  in  the  World.  Price,  complete, 
8:10  ;  Less  than  half  the  price  of  any  other.  Us  good 
qualities  and  wonderful  low  price  make  Hthk  quick- 
est sELLiNc;  machine  ever  invented.  Agents  make 
Large  incomes  rapid.  Exclusive  territory  granted. 
Books,  terms,  samples,  &c.,  free.  Addrest  .K.  Cately 
&  Co.,  Cor.  Broadway  A  Eighth  St.,  New  York. 


AGENTS  WAIVTED  for  the  CElVTEBTNIALi 

Oixijiil  X   X  JQiiilJLViTiviTED  STATES, 

showing  the  grand  results  of  our  first  100  years. 
Everybody  buys  it,  and  agents  make  from  $100  to 
$'/JUO  a  month.'  Also,  for  the  new  historical  work.  Our 

WESTERN  BORDER  p%eTe 

and  graithic  history  of  American  pioneer  life  100 
YEARS  AfctO— its  thrilling  conflicts  of  red  and 
white  foes,  ex  'itiug  adventures,  captivities,  forays, 
scouts,  pioneer  women  and  boys,  Indian  war-patns, 
cainp  life,  and  sporte.  A  book  for  old  and  young. 
No  compi'l  ition  Enormous  sales.  Extra  terms.  Illus- 
trated circulars  free.  J.  C.  McCukdv  &  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


THE  RICHMOND  STOVE  COMPANY, 

RICHMOND  VA. 

MANUFACTURE  A  FULL  ASSORTMENT  OF 

Cook  Stoves, 

Heating-  Stoves, 

Stove  HoUowware, 

Fire  Grates,  Fenders,  &c.. 
Country  Hollowware,  &c. 

All  warranted  to  be  as  good  in  quality  and  rea- 
sonable 4n  price  as  similar  goods  made  North, and 
specially  adapted  to  the  wants  of  Southern  people. 

Ask  your  Dealer  for  SoutHern  made  StOT'es. 

1876.  THE  ATLANTA  NURSERIES^  1877^ 

M.   COLE   &   CO.,  Proprietors, 

OFFER   THIS  SEASON 

A  very  large   Stock  of  Standard  and  D>varf   Fruit   and  Niit  Trees,  Grape  Vines  and 

Small   Fruits,    Asparagus,  &c. 


THE      OKrS  JL»!IK1NTA1^     l>Er»^R,TM:i£:iNT 

Is    filled    ■with.    Choice    Evergreen    and    Deciduous    Trees,   Shi'ulls,  Vines,  Plants  and 

Roses. 

Low  Prices.    Catalogues  free.    Packing  well  done.    Address 

31.  COLE  &  CO.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


To  all  who  are  sutFering  from  the  errors 
and  indiscretions  of  youth,  nervous  weak- 
ness, early  decay,  loss  of  manhood,  «&c..  I 
will  send  a  recipe  thai  will  cure  you  FREE 
OF  CHARGE.  This  great  remedy  was  dis- 
covered by  a  missionary  in  South  America. 
Send  a  self-addressed  envelope  to  the  Kev. 
JOSEPH  T.  INMAN,  Station  D,  Bible  House, 
New  York. 

THE   FA311LY   VISITOR. 

A  LARGE  semi-monthly  Literary  and  Family  paper, 
containing  2S  columns  of  the  choicest  Miscellane- 
ous ma'ter,  including  original  SERIAL  STORIES  by 
the  best  writers;  Historical  and  Biographical  Sketches, 
written  expressly  for  its  columns;  Agricultural  niattf-r 
from  practical  pens;  Sabbath  and  Children's  Read- 
ing, by  competent  writers;  Humorous  reading  uiid 
excerpts  from  the  current  literature  of  the  day.  No 
advertisements,  nor  matter  of  either  a  local  or  politi- 
cal character.  Neatly  printed  on  fine  white  i  aper. 
Reading  new  and  fresh,  adapted  to  all  tastes  and  all 
sections  of  the  country. 

Tekms.— Single  subscriptions,  $1,50  per  annum,  in 
advance  :  in  clubs  of  five  or  more,  $1.2.T  per  year,  and 
a  valuable  Premium,  worth  from  SI  00  to  885.t>0  de- 
pending upon  the  number  ofsubscribers,  to  the  mak- 
er of  the  club.  Specimen  copies  and  full  particulars 
of  our  liberal  term.s  to  agents  and  clul>  makers  sent 
on  applic.ition.    .Address 

L.  M.  GRIST,  Publisher, 

Yorkville,  S.  C. 

0"The  FAMILY  Visitor  and  the  Rural  Carolinian  will 
be  furnished  one  year  for  S2.<iu. 


iJach  pemon  irho  will 
send  his  or  her  frill  ad- 
dress will  receive  hy 
next  mail,  free  of 
charge,  a  copy  of  the 
hest'and  prettiest  week- 
ly family  newspaper  in 
the  country,  full  of  in- 
teresting matter,  and 
valuable  to  every  one. 


A  postal  card  and  one 
minnte  oftini>;  loiU  do 
it.  Srnd  your  addrrgs 
to-dnutnA.  H.  SIEG- 
FRIED, Drawer  17. 
Louisville,  Ky.  Each 
communication  7cill 
have  attention  same  day 
it  is  received.  Write  at 
once  and  get  a  copy^ 


DVEKIISIKC  AGENTS. 


^'^e  W.  FOURTH  S;^^ 

—  ESTIMATES—  SEND  FOR  OUR 

FURNISHED  FREE.  -^MANUAL.- 


THE  TRIUMPH  TRUSS  CO., 

No.   334    Bo^very,  New   York, 


TO  WHOM  WAS  .\WARDED  THE 


PREMIUM     M£DAI< 


Best  Elastic  Truss  &  Supporter, 

At  the  great  American  Institute  Fair, 

(SESSION  187.5.') 

Cube  Rcptore  in  fro.m  3o  to  90  Days,  a>»  Offer 
$l,OoO  for  a  Case  thet  Cannot  Cctrk. 
They  employ  a  first-cla<^s  Lady  Surgeon.  Terms 
moderate.  Cures  (juaranieed.  i  he  usual  discounts 
to  Patrons  of  Husbandry.  Examinations  Free.  Or- 
ders filled  by  mail.  Send  10  cents  for  Descriptive 
Boob  to  Dr.  C.  W.  H.BURNHAM, 

General  Superintendent. 


Business  Men  want  to  advertiBe  in  a  paper  READ  BY  THE  GREATEST  NUMBER  of  people,  in  order  to  make  it  pay. 


And  is  the  ONLY  ONE  in  Georgia  !    And  is  READ  largely  by  Merchants  and  Farmer»> 
\ 

Ofiac©    of  XJST'TML.    3Vt.    I'FLT.CJEi    «*?    GO., 

COMIMLISSION     A.GE1VCY,     IVCIS-^OURI     SsT^Tli:    OK.A.1VCJE, 

[B01TX)EX>    IInT    SXJJVE    OF    SlOO,000-] 


MANTJFACTtTRKRS    OF 


Proprietors  of  the  Popular  Brands  of  Flour 
CERES,  HUSBANDMAN, 

FLORA,  HARVESTER, 

POMONA,  CULTIVATOR. 

MATRON,  LABORER, 

GATE-KEEPEK. 


Our  experience  of  three  years   in  filling  orders  enables  us  to  supply  PORK,  BACON.   I.)RY  SALT 
MEAT,  LARD,  CORN,  OATS,  &c.  Ac,  at  the  lowest  obtainable  rates  in  St.  Louis. 


Send  for  Circulars  and  Price  Lists. 


14  South  Commercial  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


RESTORED. 

Victinisf  of  youthful  imprudence,  who 
hav('  triL'd  in  vain  every  known  remedy, 
will  learn  of  a  simple  prescription,  FREE, 
for  the  speedy  cure  of  nervous  debility, 
preniiituro  decay,  lost  manhood,  and  all 
disorders  hrought  on  by  excesses.  Any 
druf.'^'ist  has  the  ingredients.  Address 
I>AVII>!<»0^  A:  CO.,  8  6  MasHau  St.,  IN.Y 

Yorkshire,  Berkshire,  Esse.x,  Poland,  China,  and 
Chester  Whitft  Swine,  of  unKurpassed  escellenee. 
Aldemey.  Ayrshire,  and  Shorlliorn  Cattle.  Smith- 
down  and  ('ot'uold  Sheep  Iiiiporttd  and  I'ri/e 
Poultry,  and  Pigeons,  bred  on  3  t'ARMti.  Dogs, 
&c.  New  descriptive  ciicuiar  free.  Elegant  new 
Catalogue,  with  cuts  from  life  of  our  stock  iO  cents. 
.Skeds,  TnEF.8,  Plants.  Fkrtii.izeks,  Impi.emknts,  Ac. 
6  P  AGKAQ-Eb  seeds,  free,  as  samples,  for  two  ?>c. 
stamps.  Benson  A  Btirpoo,  successois  to  W.  Atlee 
Burpee,  Seed  Warehouse,  223  Church  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


GREAT  SOOTM  FRlIGHT  « PASSENGER  LINE 

CH^RLESTOlSr,  S.  C, 

TO  AND  FROM 

BALTIMORE,  PHILADELPHIA,  NEW  YORE,  BOSTON 


AND  ALL  THE 


NEW   ENGLAND   MANUFACTURING  CITIES. 

THREE  TIMES  A  WEEK  FROM  NEW  YORK. 
TUESDAYS,  THURSDAYS  AND  SATURDAYS. 

ELEGANT  STATEKOOM  ACCOMMODATIONS. 

SEA  TOYAGE  10  TO  12  HOLKS  SHORTER  "YIA  CHARLESTON." 

Total     Capacity       -       -      -      -      40,000     Bale^    Mionthly. 


THE  SOUTH  CAROLINA  RAILROAD  COMPANY 

And  connecting  Roads  West,  in  alliance  with  the  Kleet  of  Thirteen  First  Class  Steamships  to  the  above 
Ports,  invite  attention  to  the  quick  time  and  regular  dispatch  afforded  to  the  business  public  in  the  Cotton 
States  at  the 

POIiT   OF   CHA^RLESTOJV, 

Offering  facilities  of  Rail  and  Sea  'fransporation  for  Freight  and  Passengers  not  excelled  in  excellence  and 
capacity  at  any  other  port.      The  following  splendid  Ocean  Steamers  are  regularly  on  the  line  : 

TO  MEW  YOKK. 

MANHATTAN,  M.  S.WooDHULL,  Commander.  1    CHARLESTON,  James  Berry,  Commander. 

CHAMPION,  R.  W.  LocKWOOD.Commander.  |    JAMES  ADGEK,  T.  J.  Lockwood,   Commander. 

JAMES    ADGER   &  CO.,   Agents,   Charleston,  S.   C. 

GEORGIA,  S.  Crowell,  Commander.  |    SOUTH  CAROLINA,  T.  J.  Beckett,  Commander. 

WILLIAM  A.  COURTENAY,)    ■    „    »      r,      .     .  c     ^ 

WAGNER,  HUGER  &  CO.       '|  Agents,   Charleston,    S.    C. 

TO  PHILADELPHIA. -Iron  Steamships. 

ASHLAND,  Alex.  HcNiER,  Commauder.  |    EQUATOR,  C.  Hinckley,  Commander, 

SAILING  DAYS— FJt  J  DATS. 

WM.    A.    COURTENAY,   Agent,  Charleston,  S.  C. 
TO   BALTIMORE. 
FALCON,  Hainie,  Commander.  |    SEA  GULL,  Button,  Commander. 

Sailing    Hays—ICvery  FifVi,  Hay. 

PAUL  C.  TRENHOLM.  Agent,  Charleston,  S.  C. 
TO   BOSTON. 
Steamships  MERCEDITA  and  FLAG,  Sail  every  Saturday, 

JAMES  ADGER  &  CO.,  Agents,  Charleston,  S.  C. 
Freights  guaranteed  as  low  as  those  of  competing  Lines.    Marine  Insurance,  one-half  ol  one  per  cent. 
THROUGH    BILLS   OF   LADING  AND  THROUGH  TICKETS 

Can  be  had  at  the  pTincipal  Railroad  Offices,  in  Georgia,  Alabama,  Tennessee,  and  Mississippi. 

State-Rooms  may  be  secured  in  advance,  without  extra  charge,  by  addre.ssiog  Agents  of  tre  Steamships 
in  Charleston,  at  whose  offices  in  all  cases,  the  Railroad  Tickets  should  be  exchanged  aud  Berths  assigned. 
The  Through  Tickets  by  this  route  include  Transfers,   Meals  and  Slate-Koom,  while  on  ship-board. 

THE   SOUTH   CAROLINA   RAILROAD,   GEORGIA   RAILROAD 

And  their  connecting  lines  have  largely  increased  their  facilities  for  tho  rapid  movement  of  freight  and 
Passengers,  between  the  Northern  cities  and  the  South  and  West.  First  Class  Eating  Saloon  at  Branchville. 
On  the  Georgia  and  South   Carolina  Railroad  first  class  Sleeping  Cars 

Freight  promptly  transferred  from  Steamer  to  day  and  night  trains  of  the  South  Carolina  Railroad. 
Close  connection  made  with  other  Roads,  delivering  Freight  at  distant  points  with  great  promptness.  The 
managers  will  use  every  exertion  to  satisfy  their  patrons  that  the  line  via  Charleston  can  not  be  surpassed 
in  dispatch  and  the  safe  delivery  of  goods. 

For  further  information,  apply  to  T.  J.  GRIFFIN,  Western  Agent,  Atlanta,  Ga.:  B.  D.  HASELL,  General 
Agent  P.  O.  Box  4  979,  Office  .-317  Broadway,  N.  Y.  S.  B.  PICKENS.  General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent, 
South  Carolina  Railroad,  or  J.  M.  SELKIRK,  Superintendent  Great  Southern  Freight  and  Passenger  Line, 
Charleston,  S.  C.  6  6, 


THE  FARQUHAR  PATENT  GIN  POWER, 

With  either  Iron  or  Wooden  King  Posts. 


FIC3 


The  only  power  in  use  thiit  Ih  not  deranged  by  any  amount  of  sagging  of 
floor  upon  which  it  rests.  The  driving  shaft  plays  through  the  hollow 
spindle  of  driving  wheel.  It  is  very  simple  in  tirrangement  and  strongly 
made.  The  pinions  are  of  steel  and  the  boxes  self-oiling,  lined  with  the  best 
anti-friction  metal.  The  wheel  is  not  atfecied  by  the  post  becoming  slightly 
out  of  perpendicular,  as  it  sometimes  will  by  the  settlingof  iho  gin  house. 

This  power  runH  light  for  two  horses,  and  cannot  be  broken  by  with  eight. 
.When  ordered  with  Iron  Kin<r  post,  a  mechanic  is  not  required  to  put  it  up. 
1  furnish  Irons  for  a  Wood  King  Post,  if  purcliasers  prefer,  which  comes  a 
little  cheaper. 


PENNSYLVANIA  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS,  YORK,  PA. 

STEAM  ENGINES, 

Threshing,    Ginning,    Sawing,    Grinding,    (j-c.    Mounted 
and  Umnonnted,  Portable  and  Stationary. 

MOUNTED   ENGINES 

Have  firsL-class  iron  axle  wagon,  with 
tongue,  neck,  yoke,  and  double  trees,  made 
of  the  besL  muteriul  and  by  the  most  skilled 
workmen.  Wrist  pins,  valve  and  piston 
rods  are  of  steel,  other  parts  of  best  wrought 
and  cast  irou. 

No  ribk  from  fire. 
I^o  expense  for  repairs. 
Engines  or  Vertical  Tubular  Boilers  are  light,  convenient,  easily  managed, 
and  if  not  quite  so  strong  and  durable  as  the  above,  ihey  are  much  cheaper. 
Full  directions  for  starting  accompany  every  Engine. 

AGEICULTURAL  STEELS  AND    lEONS,  and  Plow  Material,  Cotton 

Sweeps  and  Scrapers,  Shovel  Plow  Blades,  Culiivator  Teeth,  Turn  Shovels 
Scooters,  Bull  Tongues,  Plow  Woods,  Bolts  and  Clevises,  and  Iron  and  Steel 
Work  generally. 


r 


All  STEEL  GOODS  are   HARDENED,  POLISHED,  and  Warranted. 


A  full  Illustrated  Catalogue,  with  prices  and  description  of  a  great  variety 
of  Agricultural  Tools  and  Machiner}^,  sent  on  application. 

A.  B.  FARQ'D'KikR,  Proprietor, 


LIFE  Hi  Wm  .ipBiC[  COMMNf 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

AUTHORIZED  CAPITAL $4:500,000. 

OF  WHICH  SIOO.OOOTO  BE  OWXED  IN  EACH  DEPARTMENT. 
Each  Policy  Holder  is  eotitled  to  a  vole  in  tlie  management  of  tile  Company. 

I^^KENT   OFFICE,  MOBILE,   A.LA.. 

CAPITAL  STOCK $100,000 

F.  E.  DAVIDSON,  President. 

M.  G.   HUDSON,  Vice-Prk-sident. 

K.  W.  FORT,  Secretary. 

W.  G.   ENGLA.ND,  Gk.sera.l  Superintendent  of  Agencies. 

^Li^BA-lMA^    DEPA-RTIVIENT, 

MONTGOMERY,  ALA. 
CAPITAL  STOCK.. $100,000 

Hon.  N.  N.  CLEMENTS,  President. 
Hon.  DAVID  CLOPTON,  Vice-President. 
W.  L.  CHAMBERS,  Secretary. 
STONE  &  CLOPTON,  Attornkys. 

]MISSISSIFFI   DEP»^RTME:srT, 

MERIDIAN,    MISS. 
CAPITAL  STOCK $100,000 

J.  W.  BECK,  President. 

JNO.  H.  GARY,  Vice-President. 

L.  A.  DUNCAN,  Secretary. 

GEORGIA  dera.rtm:ent, 

HOME,    G  A . 

CAPITAL    STOCK $100,000 

C.  G.  SAMUEL,  President. 

ALFRED  SHORTER,  Vice-President.  » 

R.  J.  GWALTNEY,  Secretary. 

TEX^S    DERA^RTMIEISTT, 

AUSTIN,    TEXAS. 

CAPITAL    STOCK $100,000 

GEO.   B.  ZIMPLEMAN,  President. 
N.  G.  SHELLEY,  Vice-President. 
A.  J.  JERNIGAN,  Secretary. 

south:  c -A-i^orjiisr^  iDEZPA-iE^TnynEitTa?. 

COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 

CAPITAL    STOCK $100,000 

THOMAS  B.  JETER,  President. 
THOS.  A.  McCREERY,  Vice-President. 
H.  P.  GREEN,  Secretary. 

McMASTER  &   LECONTE.  JNO.  H.   EVINS,  Attorneys. 
SECURITY,  ECONOMY,  LIBERALITY,  are  the  leading  principles  of  this  Company 
All  approved  forms  of  Life  and  Endowment  Policies  issued.     Also,  Term  Policies  of  one, 
three,  five  or  seven  yenrs. 

All  Life  Policies  non-forfeiting,  after  two  annual  payments,  when  the  insured  will  be  en- 
titled to  a  paid  up  policy,  or  cash  surrender  value  thereof. 

Dividends  may  bo  used  to  protect  policies  against  lapsing,  in  case  of  failure  to  pay  premi- 
ums.    This,  with  the  nou-forfeiting  and  cash-surrender  features,  are  suflBcient  to  make  this. 
Company  popular  among  thinking  men.     GOOD  AGENTS   WANTED. 

B.  J.  CURRY,  of  Hnntsville.  Ala., 

GENERAL  AGENT. 


^ 


^m_':m7:M:-.im^iw:a:^»  c: 


PHOSPHATE  COMPANY 

OF  CHARLESTON,  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


F.  S.  RODGERS,  Treasurer.      \      F.  J.  PELZER,  Pres't. 

DIRECTORS. 

WM.  LEBBY,  WM.  P.  HALL, 

L.  D.  DeSAUSSURE,         P  G   PINCKNEY 


ATLANTKJ  PHOSPHATE  $44  per  ton  cash,  or  $50  per  ton,  payable  Lst  November, 
'76,  or  $65  per  ton,  payable  in  Cotton  at  fifteen  cents  per  pound  for  Charleston  Middling 
■  grades  above     Cotton  to  be  delivered  prior  to  1st  November,  1876,  at  ihe  nearest  rail- 
'  depot. 

-TTj  op.jc^pH^TE,  $28  per  ton,  cash,  or  $33  per  ton,  payable  1st  November,  1876,  or 
•»ble  in  Cotton  at  fifteen  cents  per  pound  for  Charleston  Middling,  and  grades 
^  delivered  prior  to  1st  November,  1876,  at  the  nearest  railroad  d(  pot.  ■ 

1J0DGEKS  &  €0.,  General  i^gents, 


ETIWAN  FERTILIZERS. 

Etiwan  Guano. 


A   first  class 


FERTILIZER 


tor    Cotton,   Wheat,    Tobacco,   Grass,    Vegetables    and   Flowers. 


The  highest  grade  of 


SOLUBLE   PHOSPHORIC    ACID 

offered    by   any   Fertilizer ;    and,    therefore,    the   cheapest    and 
best  material    for  compost. 

Agents  at  all   usual  railroad  deliveries  and  at  seaports  will 
furnish  further  details. 


Wm.  C.  BEE  &  CO., 


i  on( 


General  Agents^ 


O Idl  A.  R  l^li2Jsi^X"<>TV, 


ui^".-a  will  be  et 

..-of  failure  to  pay  prem^ 
are  sufficient  to  make  th 
.,  AMTEU. 

Huntsville.  Ala., 

GENERAL  AGENT. 


